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* * a Rank Tranſla 
1 Letters, when com- 
pared with Originals which are the Reſult of Ge- 


A Au not ignorant, of Nog 


nius and Invention; nor am A. inſenſible of the 


Unworthineſs of the performance. But as the Mean- 
neſs of the Preſent. heightens the Honour of a fa- 
vourable Reception, I can no otherwiſe underſtand 


Your ready Acceptance of it, than as a moſt en- 


gaging Inſtance of that Benignity and Condeſcention, 
which equally charm and oblige all about You; and 
which evidently incline You to countenance every 


well-meant attempt, and even to think a bare Defire 
of, and Endeavour after Merit, in ſome ſort merito- 
rious. 


As to our Author and 1 Wark: the Name oY 


Lau cannot, 1 preſume, be unknown to a Lady, 
who is as curious in Literature as She is eminent 
in Station: And I am well aſſured, that no At- 
tempt to illuſtrate, or explain the Sacred Wi ratings, 
can de unacceptable to a Princeſs, whoſe Example 
and Conduct do honour, and promiſt Protection to 
that Part of the Chriſtian Church, whoſe” Principle es. 


and Practices are founded upon them ; and in whom, 
A conſtant and devout attendance on the -publick 
Offices : 


8 


DEDICATION. 
Offices of Religion, and a frequent Participation. of 
one of its moſt: ſolemn Rites, together with the 


Exerciſe .of ſuch publick and private Bounties, as 


leave no Calamity unpitied, no Obje& unrelieved, 


are the genuine Effects of à truly Chriſtian Piety, 
which muſt needs be deſirous of having thoſe Foun- 


tains of Divine Wi [dom and Knowledee opened to 


others, of which She her Self has ſo deeply taſted. 


Nor that this Deſign of FaTarn Laux was only pious 
and laudable in it ſelf, it has likewiſe, in the Opinien 
of the Learned world, been ſo happily executed 
in the following Treatiſe, that it has always been 
eſteemed 4 Treaſure. Upon which Account, as the 
offering it to the Englt % Reader, cannot be diſ- 
pleaſing; it will be a further Recommendation of 
the Wark. that it i conveyed to him, under the 

95 Patronage of ſo great a Name. This will quicken 
his Enquiries aſter it, and lead him back from the 
Book it ſelf, to the illuſtrious Patroneſs of it; and 
thereby render it doubly uſeful, in that it may 
both teach him how to. underſtand the Scriptures, 

and preſent to his View the Glory and Lovelineſs 

01 reducing them to Practice. 


Tat we may long enjoy the Happineſs of ſo 
Fn an Example, and that Your Rovar HIORN Ess 
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were a letter written by God to man. And we ought 
: therefore, as he goes on, to read it with reverence, to 
weigh attentively every word of it, and learn the will 
of God, from God himſelf. To deſpiſe fo extraor- 
| dinary a bleſſing, were not a bare picce of negligence 
only, it were a real crime. The reading the modi- 
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rating on the 1 are, ſays S. Bernard, a character of predeſtina- 


tion; JESUS CHRIST having himfelf ſaid, He that is of God, heareth 5 
God's words*®, What can we read elſe that can be more agrecable than this 


book? There is no true and ſalutary joy, fays S. Auſtin, but that which 
ariſes from hope; that hope, moſt eſpecially, whoſe object is the kingdom 
of heaven. Now the myſterics of that kingdom are what the Scriptures 


only diſcover to us; they ſhew us the way thicher- and fill the heart with 
innumerable ſecret delights, whilſt we walk in it: Agreeably to what 


S. Paul ſaysd, that through patience and comfort of the * our 
hope becomes more ſteady and reſolved. 


John vii. 47. Rom. 15. 
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VIII. 


The AUuTHoR's 


AND what other ſtudy can be more neceſſary for a Divine than this? 
It is a lamentable errour for men to amuſe themſelves with uſeleſs Know- 
ledge; which yet is the errour of a great part of mankind. For, how 
many are there even among thoſe who have for ſo many years applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of divinity, whoſe heads are not rather filled with 
vain and frivolous ſchool-diſputes, than their hearts and minds nouriſhed 
with the truths of the Scripture 2 They think they have ſeriouſly ſtudied it, 


when they have thrown away ſome intervals of their time, in lightly run- 
ning over ſome chapters 'of it. Truth i is the end of all our ſtudies ; and yet 


(I know not by what I we wander from the way which moſt natu- 
rally leads to it. 


Bur in this we do not imitate the holy Fathers, from whom we have 


received both the books of Scripture, and the true interpretation of them. 


They did not leave the fountain, to have recourſe to the ſtreams; they drew 
from the d cripture it ſelf thoſe thundering arguments with which they van- 


quiſhed hereſy; and that heavenly food, wherewith they nouriſhed the 


church. Let a man read the Chryſoſtoms, the Gregories, the Baſils, the 


 Ambroſes, the Feromes, and the Auſtins, and he will ſee, that theſe holy 
doctors being wholly taken up with this ſtudy, and having their minds filled 
with the truths it inſpires, always ſpeak, our of the abundance of their hearts, 


Ir is indeed a thing truly worthy of our compaſſion, to ſee men who are 


already embaraſſed with an innumerable multitude of affairs, which divert 
them from the ſtudy of the truth, for which they were made, throwing 


away that little time they have left, in vain and ridiculous diſputes, Hence 


come the Sophiſts of the ſchools ; for how can a man really call thoſe Di. 
vines, who lo little know what thedcrzpiure ſays, or the Fathers or Councils 


have determined, on any topick? And from hence likewiſe come the de- 
claimers, which fill our pulpits; for I think no man can give the quality of 
preachers of the word of God, to thoſe who quote it ſo ſeſdom. We find 


them promiſing in the beginning of their diſcourſes, to explain the Scrz- 
pture; but in the purſuit of them, they think of nothing but tickling the 


cars and minds of their auditors, with far-fetched thoughts and elegant ex- 


preſſions. Thus! is the people deprived of ſolid e ee thus do i 
ſtians continue in ignorance of the knowledge of ſalvation. 


PREACHERS are the more inexcuſable in neglecting the Scriptures, in 
that they can no where find ſo rich and inexhauſtible a fund for their 


pur- 
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PREFACE. 
purpoſe,as there. Allthe foundations of true * actions, 
rich expreſſions, examples, compariſons, and figures, are found in them in great 
abundance. We not only draw from thence ſound doctrine, we not only meet 
with great variety of ſubjects in them, but we alſo find there all thoſe or- 
naments which give ſtrength and dignity to a diſcourſe. What manner 


of inſtruction can be more clear, or more conciſe, than that of the Go- 
ſpel? What orator can equal the force and vehemence of the Prophets? 


Who underſtands begter how to captivate the mind, and affect the heart, 
than S. Paul? \ 


can better give the elevation and ſplendour of poc- 
try, to a diſcourſe, than the Pſalmiſts ? and in a word, What an admi- 
rable crowd of ſentences and maxims do we find in the books of Solomon ? 
Bor it is in vain to cxtol the value, and urge the neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing the Holy Scripture, to men who are affrighted at the leaſt appearance of 
labour, unleſs We. can make this ſtudy caſy for them. Which made me 
extract all that is neceſſary in order to underſtand it, from a great number 


of books, which are not to be found without difficulty, to be bought 
without a great expence, or to be read without an immenſe labour. 1 
compoſed Tables of theſe things, which preſent to the eye, at one view, 
what is ſcattered about in ſeveral volumes. But the very form of this work 
laid me under a neceſſity of paſſing over a great many things, and of be- 
ing very ſhort in ſpeaking to thoſe which 1 did mention. N nent 
theſe Tables have their uſe and tlieir value. 
BUT having had both more leiſure and more 8 6 nce I publiſhed ; 
them, | J have here undertaken a much more extenſive work, upon the 
ſame plan. I have given it another form; 1 have exceedingly enlarged it; 
and the reader may expect to find here, whatever can facilitate the under- 
ſtanding of the Scripture; or compleat an introduction to it. N 
Salvation is of the Fews, ſays JESUS CHRIST: It was to Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, that the promiſe of the Meſſiah was made. It was 
from theſe patriarchs that he deſcended; it was in Juda that he was born, 
and wrought out the ſalvation of mankind. So that it is of the utmoſt Y 
conſequence, to be throughly acquainted with every thing that relates to 
the Jews, if we would rightly underſtand the Scripture. - This people was 


choſen by God, to declarc Jesus CRRIST to the world, who is typi- 
fied as well in what happened to the Jews, as in the Seriorares: He is re- 
primes under the ſhadows of the Law, and forctold by the Prophets. 


b Wen 


The AurHOR“s 


When he appeared upon earth, the ſcene of his actions was Fudea, he 
lived among the Jews, converſed with them, ſpake their language, and 
followed their cuſtoms. So that the knowledge of Judaiſm is not only 
neceſſary for the Old Teſtament, but alſo in order to the underſtanding 


of the Goſpel, which relates the life of IE SUS CHRIST. The authors 


of the ſacred books, like all other writers, take no care to explain par. 


ticularly, the laws, cuſtoms, and ceremonies of the Jews, and abundance 


of other things which were ſufficiently known to thoſe who lived when 


they wrote. So that this is a piece of knowledge we muſt borrow elſe- 
where when we apply our ſelves to the reading of the Scriputres. 


| AND this knowledge is what I have ſought for, with all poſſible 


care, in an infinite number of volumes. You will find in the Firſt Part 


of this work, the origin of the Jewiſh nation; their hiſtory, religion, and 

facrifices ; a deſcription of the tabernacle, their temple, and their ſyna- 
gogues; their feſtivals, and whatever relates to the prieſts and levites ; 
their laws written and unwritten ; the form of their government, their 


magiſtrates, their different tribunals, their manner of adminiſtring juſtice, 


and puniſhing criminals; their cuſtoms, as well religious as civil; their 


practices, as to their dreſs, houſes, marriages, and funerals ; the different 


ſets which ſprung up among them; their calendar, and their weiglits, 


coins and meaſures. 


I touch upon all theſe things, ſuſſiclentliy to make them underſtood, 
but there are ſome of them which are not thoroughly explained. Had 
I faid all that could have been ſaid upon each of theſe heads, and ſup- 
ported what 1 ſaid with reaſons and authorities, I ſhould have fallen into 


the inconvenience which it was the deſign of the work to avoid, 
namely, that of an exceſſive length. My book would then have been 
bigger than that which I undertake to render ealy ; and conſequently, it 


hens] have been uſeleſs to thoſe who ſeek for ſuch an introduction 


to open the way to it, as ſhall not detain them long. If they who are 
more curious, and have more leiſure, would ſearch farther into the bot; 
tom of things, and be more perfectly acquainted with them, I ſhall 


here ſhew them the ſources from whence I have drawn what I have 


ſaid, and where they may more throughly inform themſelves in it. 


Tux two authors which after the Holy Scripture give us the fulleſt 
accounts of what relates to the Jews, are Joſephus and Philo. The 


Talmud 


PREFACE © 


Talmud is a work which contains all the traditions of the Jews, 


with the gloſſes and commentaries of the moſt famous Rabbins. It is 
a large work, and is as it were the Canon late of the Jews. The mot 
eſſential part of it, which they call the Mzchna, is the text, which is 
a ſhort book enough, conſidering the matters it contains, It explains in 
few words, and in a good order, the Jewith traditions, and contains 
the reſolution of ſeveral caſes of conſcience. Some years ſince it was 


tranſlated into Latin, and printed in Holland, in fix volumes; which 


grew ſo bulky, by means of their having added to it the commenta- 
ries of two Jews, and the notes and diſfcrrations of ſeveral of our 
learned men, upon ſome particular treatiſes in it ; but Mazmonides has 


made an excellent abridgment of all the Talmud, in a book which 
he calls, The ſtrong hand. They who can read it, have no need of 


any other book to inform them of theſe matters. Nevertheleſs, the au- 
thors who have written upon them, have their uſe. I have made uſe 
of them, and leſt therefore 1 ſnould rob them of the glory they de- 


ſerve, it is but juſt that I ſhould ſay ſomething of them here. They 
might be divided into three claſſes ; the Fir/# might contain thoſe who have 


- written upon the Hebrew language, who 1 made grammars of it, and 


have made the text of the Scriptures, and of the Rabbins who have 


explained it, ealy to be underſtood : The Second ſhould contain thoſe 


who have commented upon, or tranſlated any treatiſe of the 7. 421. 


mud, or any of the works of the ancient, or modern Rabbzns ; and in 
the Third 1 would place thoſe authors who have written upon the hi- 
ſtory, the government, the laws, or the religion of the Jews. But this 
enumeration of authors would be a ſort of library, which 1 do not pre- 


tend to make here; I ſhall only mention the moſt famous authors, who, 


1f I may fo ſpeak, opened the way to Hebraiſm, and firſt ran in it. 


Sebaſtian Munſter was the firſt Chriſtian who after Reuclin applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Hebrew and the Rabbins. He compoſed a gram- 


mar, and dictionaries, and tranſlated ſome Hebrew books. But unnd | 


Martin, who was more ancient than they, had purſued the ſame ſtudy, 
as appears by his book, which is entituled, The ponyard of the faith. 
Calatinus has almoſt entirely copied it. In the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, Paul Riccius tranſlated ſome paſſages of the Toa. After 
this, this ſtudy became faſhionable, and the Pagnins and Vatabluſſes 
| = ap- 
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appeared; who were followed by Les Judah, Fagius, Funius, Tre. 
mellins, Genetrard, and Arias Montanus, who had the care of the im. 
preſſion of the Polyglott Bible, which was printed by Philip the ſecond 


King of Spain, at Antwerp. And this Arias is the author of all the 


prefaces and different treatiſes with which this edition is enriched. 
WHEN this new field of learning was once opened, the learned 
crowded into it in great numbers, to gather all the fruit it could pro- 
duce. They who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves, are the Buxtorfs, 
father and ſon, L'Empereur, Coccius, Schmidins, John. Henry. Otto, Va- 
genſelins, Seringhamins, and Peringer. 
Maimonides has had tranſlators of ſome of his treatiſes ; which tran- 
ſlators are, Voſſius, Vorſtius,Prideaux, Voiſm, De Veil, and Karpſo. 
wits, Nor have the other Rabbins been forgotten, Phzl; ip of Aquin, 
Gaumin, Ulman, and Rittangel, have given us ſeveral tranſlations of 


them. Buxtorf's Great Dictionary is a treaſure of Jewiſh antiquities. 
| His treatiſe On the Hnagogue is a compleat work, wherein you find all 
the modern practices of the Jews, by ,which their ancient cuſtoms may 
be judged of. His ſon trode in his ſteps. He wrote of the ark, of 


the unleavened bread, of the waſhing of the hands, and of the Je wiſh 2X 
marriages, and theſe treatiſes are full of excellent things. 


Bur it is alſo of importance to know the policy of the Jews, that 


is, their manner of government. And ſeveral authors have undertaken this 
ſubject, and written upon the form of the Jewiſh government. Sigonius 


wrote a treatiſe Upon the republick of the Fews, which was printed ſome 
years ſince with John Nicholas's obſervations. Bertram wrote upon 


the ſame ſubject, and his book was illuſtrated by LEmpereur. Cuneus 
and Menochius treated of the ſame matter, and very lately Heidekker. 


Hottinger wrote upon the laus of the Hebrews; and Spencer, who 


pretended to derive the origin of the Jewiſh ceremonies from Egypt, 


has been learnedly refuted by Witſiusa. Schichard, Selden, Lightfoot, 


| Hoornebek, Hulſius, Vitringa, Braunius, Comar, Outram, Gejerus, Bar- 
tolocci, Henry Otto, and Voiſin, compoſed particular treatiſes, wherein we 


find a thorough knowledge of whatever relates to the Jews. Leo of 
Modena, wrote of the rites of the Hebrews, in Italian. M. Simon tran- 


lated his book into French, and added to it ſome learned obſervations 


: And Lamy, eber his took De Tat ernarule, 8 c. 
of 


of his own. And beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other learned Enghfh, 
Dutch, and German writers, whoſe works I have read, but whoſe na mes 
I have forgotten. We ſee freſh treatiſes appear every day upon theſe ſub- 


jects. Bochart wrote a treatiſe Upon the animals mentioned in Scripture» 


which I have abridged in the third part of this work. His ſacred Gcogra. 


phy was alſo of great ſervice to me. Ribera gave the world a deſcri- 


ption of the tabernacle and temple. Villalpandus made a more exact 
and more copious work upon the temple, to which he added a plan of 
Feruſalem, and a treatiſe of meaſures, I have received exceeding great 
aſſiſtance from theſe works, as well as from thoſe of Herrarius and Bon- 


freris. Scaliger, Grotius, the two Capelluſes, Clopenbourg, and Altin- 
gius, though they have not written expreſly on theſe ſubjects, do yet 
give a great deal of light to them in their works. 


AND whilſt I am pointing out the fountains from whence I have 


drawn what I have faid, that they who are deſirous of knowing more 
of theſe things, may there quench their thirſt, I muſt not forget the 


Dictionaries that have been made upon the Bible. Of theſe, ſome are 


both for words and things, as is that of M. Simon, which was printed 
at Lyons by John Certe, in two volumes in folio. That which Flaccius 
Ilhricus printed under the title of Clavis Scripture, or a Key to the Scripture, 
is a dictionary of the words of Scripture which he pretends to explain. 
Edward Leigh publiſhed an Hebrew and Greek dictionary, wherein he 

has collected together the moſt curious obſervations of the criticks upon 
the words of theſe two languages which are found in Scrzprure, The 
Bibliotheca of Ravanella, is alſo a ſort of ee of the Bible, in 


three great volumes. 


TAE work I here give the reader, is an extract from theſe learned 
authors; but I cannot without pleaſure inform him at the ſame time, 


that many things which are here ſlightly touched upon, will be ex- 


plained at length in a work Upon the Temple*, which 1 have been long 
about. I there give all the reaſons upon which J determine the value of 
the Jewiſh money and meaſures, as well long-meaſures as thoſe of 
capacity. The tabernacle will be there deſcribed, with all its rich or- 
naments. There will be an ample deſcription of the city of Feruſalem 


of the Temple built by Solomon, re· built by Zerubbabel, after it had been 
21. e. The book » De Tabernaculo, &c. 
deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the Babylonzans, then adorned by the Aſmoneins, and laſtly, 


cnlarged by Herod, after whole death it received its utmoſt perfection a 
few years beforc its final ruin. 1 explain in that work, every thing that 
concerns the ſacrifices, and feſtivals, and all the calendar; ſo that what I 
here ſay in this, is only an eſſay and sketch of this great work. The 
treatiſe I have made Upon the paſſover and the Commentary, 1 have gi- 
ven upon the harmony of the Goſpels, ate full of rational diſſertations 
upon the practices and cuſtoms of the Jews. I have there ſufficiently 
explained their manner of meaſuring time, and of reckoning their months 


and years; I have there given an exact deſcription of Judea, and of all 
the land of 1/rae/, with a new map of it. But I don't undertake to 
give a perfect knowledge of things here; the deſign of this preſent 


work is only to give a taſt of all thoſe things in general, which it is 
at leaſt neceſſary we ſhould have ſome idea of. 

In a word, this is but an Introduction. It is divided into > three books. 
The Firſt contains an account of the things relating to the Jews, the know- 
| ledge of which renders the Bible eaſy to be underſtood. The Second 
relates to the Bible it ſelf, its original text, its different tranſlations, 


 Origen's verſions, the criticiſm of the Maſſorites, the invention of the 


points, the different ſorts of. the Hebrew characters, and the idioms of 
the holy language. ks 

ALL theſe things have been already treated on in the Prolegomena 
to the Engliſh Polyglott. And we have alſo ſeveral excellent books 


upon this ſubject, as the Prolegomena of Serrarius, Bonfrerius, and Du 
Pin. Both catholicks and proteſtants have largely treated on them: It 
is one of the points in controverſy between us; we put ſome books 
in the ſacred canon, which they reject. 5 : 


WIA regard to thoſe books which they receive as well as we, 
Heideggers Enchiridion is ſhort, and very exact. Bellarmine and the 
other controverſial writers treat of all the queſtions that can be ſtarted 
upon this ſubject; in what language each book was written; who wrote 


it; who tranſlated it, and when; what then happened, what was their 


genius; and what the proprieties of each language. 

SEVERAL of the authors I have named, have alſo written large volumes 
upon theſe ſubjects. There is a Bare. foot Carmelite, who promiſed the 
publick 


PRE FACE. 
publick twelve volumes in folio. It is now ſome years ſince he printed 
four of them. 
Bur to compleat the idea here given of this Introduction, I muſt 
add, that I have put into the Third part of it, a particular account of ſe- 


veral things which may be called foreign to the Scr/prures, but which are 
uſeful to be known, if we would underſtand it: Such are the errours 


of the pagans, their idols, their falſe gods, and ſeveral of their cuſtoms. 
The Scripture often ſpeaks of them, and on. in ſome ſort ſuppoſc the 


knowledge of them. 


AND with all theſe aſſiſtances, it is yet farther neceſſary, that we 
ſhould underſtand Hebrew, if we would perfectly underſtand the Scri- 


Ptures. This was the original language in which theſe divine books were 


written. It has a force and energy which the verſions cannot come up- 
to. If any thing could ſupply the want of knowing it, it would be 

the number of the verſions. The different turns the interpreters give it, 

and the different expreſſions they make uſe of, ſhew the force of the 

words which they tranſlate. It is my hearty deſire, Dear Reader, that this. 

work may be of ſome aſſiſtance to you; that ſo being charmed with the 

_ pleaſures which the Scriptures give, you may be able to cry. out with. 


S. Auſim, Let thy writings, O my God, be my chaſ? delights. 


__ Gop having given me health, and ſeveral new books having appeared 
upon this ſubject, within theſe ten years, ſince the former edition of. 


this work was publiſhed in French, I have been thereby enabled to re- 


viſe this work, and to alter it in ſo many places, that I may fay, it 18 


in the reruns edition new-caſt, and almoſt a new. work. 


Anno 1699. 9 Anno 1709. 


Toe | End | of the Author's P reface. 
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J Fter what our Author himſelf has ſaid of the deſign of the 


following Introduction, and the ſources from whence. he 
drew it ; 1 think it neceſſary to give ſome account of 
my endeavours to do juſtice to him, and improve in 
ſome meaſure the ſame deſign, in the preſent Tran- 
OY of Fr 5 


for the moſt part, are taken from our Author's 


own work, De Tabernaculo Fœderis, &c. and conſiſt of ſuch parts 


of 
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of it as give a new light to ſome dark and very difficult paſſages of Scri- 
pture; and of ſuch as ſeemed moſt naturally to fall within the deſign 
of this Introduction. I have inſerted them in the body of the text, be- 
tween two crotchets, thus, L I to diſtinguiſh them from the original; 


and the Reader will all along find them en fo rhe books and 3 
. n. cars were TOTS.” 


The Additional Plates are, Geſed ies the Fromiſpicee) 1 1 4. 8, 
9, TO, 11, 12, IS, 17, 22, 23, 24 and 25; which are no leſs ne- 
ceſſary in order to explain the work, than ornamental; whereas a great 
part of thoſe in the French Edition, are, if not trifling, of very little uſe, 


like thoſe plates of animals which ] here give as a ſpecimen of them. In 
thoſe relating to the-coins, weights and meaſures of the ancients, their 


reductions to the Engliſh are taken from Dr. Arbuthnot's Tables; both be- 
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cauſe that gentleman is thought to be very exact in his calculations, and be- 


cauſe they more nearly anſwer to the French of our author, than any Engliſh 


I bave ſeen. But leſt the reader, who is unacquainted with the French 
weights and meaſures, ſhould be likewiſe deſirous of knowing the ex... 
amount of his reductions in Engliſh, I thought it not improper to add ſuch 
Notes 70 the two laſt chapters of the firſt book, 9 treat of theſe 


; things) as ſhew the aifference between ther. | 


The Notes in general are def gzned, either to contain fach explanations of 
 ſeripture as appeared uſeful, and yet could not be dell iii. rted in the 


body of the work; to explain difficult paſſages of the text; to rettify 
miſtakes; to refer the Reader to other books, where le will find thoſe 


ſubjefts treated on more at large, which are here only tra ſienty m:n- 
toned; to give him the opinions of ſuch authors as are moſt famous for Seri- 


Pture learning among us, as Mede, Prideaux and others, in caſes wher. in 


they differ from Pere Lamy; or laſtly, to direct him to thoſe paſſages of 


Scripture (which are very many) and other authors, which our author has 


only quoted in general, without any reference to the places From whence 
they are taken. 


1 to the tranſlation, T have taken the libert 'y of changing the chro- 
. nology of the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, from years of the world 79 


C years 


" 066 


xyii, The TrAnsLartor's 


years before Chriſt ; the latter being the moſt eaſy, and moſ approved 
method of computing. Here we have only to add the preſout Year of 
Chriſt 20 the date of any fact, and the product will give us the diſtance 
of that fact from the preſent time; the knowing which is the great end 
of Chronology. The books by which I have directed my ſelf in this change, 
are Mr. Marſhal's Tabulæ Chronologice, or where they were not minute 
enough, the coledrated Connexion, &c. of the preſent OE: Dean of 
Norwich. 


In the paſſages of” Scripture which are „ by our Author, (who al 


das quotes from the Vulgate) I have always followed the Engliſh tran- 


ſlation, though different from the Vulgate, in caſes where no ſtreſs is 


laid upon that difference. But in caſes where the force of any obſer- 
wation or criticiſm (which very often happens) depends upon the difference 
between them, I thought my ſelf obliged to tranſlate the Vulgate, and di- 


ſtinguiſh thoſe paſſages by Vulg, or Vulgate; and creepers to give the 
Herence of the Engliſh in the en nee. 


In the OE F and 8th chapters of the third book, which treat of the 


1dols, Animals, Plants, and Diſeaſes mentioned in Scripture, ] have taken 
the liberty of tranſpoſing the paragraphs, in order to place them in an al. 


phabetical order, according to the Engliſh names; and ] have uſed the 


ſame freedom with ſome paſſages of the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, zo 
rectiß thereby ſome miſtakes in time; as 1 likewiſe have, with a para- 
graph or two, of the eighth chapter of the firſt book, and of the former 
part of the firſt chapter of the third book, for the ſake of andes and order. 


In the 142 and 473 Pages, wo SON are omitted, becanſd they: re- 
late to the doctrines of the facrifice of the maſs, and Extreme Unction; 
and at the ſame time, leſt I ſhould ſeem to injure our Author in ſo 


tender a point as theſe matters in controverſy may be thought to be, I have 
given theFrench tranſlator's words at the bottom of thoſe pages. But in 


the laſt chapter, which relates to his method of reading the Scriptures, 
there are ſeveral paſſages which are neither tranſlated, nor given in the 
French; becauſe they only contain ſuch reaſons for this method, as are 
drawn from the Miſſal, or Breviary, and ſuch as therefore could neither be 
of any weight or uſe to thoſe for whom this tranſlation is deſigned ; nor 
. 3 | are 
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are they, I conceive, of ſo tender à nature as to make the moſt zealous 

think the omiſſion of them an injury to the Author. And therefore 1 here 
mention only thoſe reaſons for this method of reading the Scriptures, which: 
are general, and ariſe from the books of Scripture themſebves ;. and which 


may be equally applied to the cuſtoms and . Ss of the Church of 
England, to which they are accommodated. 


I have only one thing more to add, whoſe novelty or ſmgularity, if 
not its «weight, muſt excuſe the mentioning it. It relates to our Author's 
plan and elevation of Solomon's Temple, (which differs from thoſe of 


Joſephus, the book Middoth, Dr. Prideaux and Villalpandus) and it ſeems. 
to carry at leaſt the force of a ſtrong probability in favour of it. It is 


this; that the Rev, Mr. Long, who is lately returned from Fort S. George 


in the Eaſt-Indies, aſſures me, and gives me leave to declare to the ward 
from him, that the Gentouſe, (a people in the Eaſt, who from their 
cuſtoms and other circumſtances are, by the moſt judicious, believed to 
be the deſtendants of thoſe of the Fewiſh ten tribes, who never re- 
turned from the Babyloniſh captivity) have a temple at Chillembrum, 


near Porto Novo, on the coaſt of Coromandel, which they call Zuli- 


man's Temple; that they reſort to it with the ſame devotion as the 
Jews formerly did to that of Jeruſalem; and that it is divided into 


courts in the ſame manner as Pere Lamy's is, and is built much after 
the ſame plan which is here given. It were needleſs to obſerve, that 
theſe Plans of the Temple are curious and difficult, the nature of the 
thing implies it; and therefore, without preſuming to determine of what 
| force the proofs are, by which the different opinions are ſupported, I 


ſhall leave it to every Reader to judge for hiniſclf, both of the force 
of what is here ſaid, and of all the proofs which our Author him ſelf 


gives of his opinion. Only in Juſtice to him, I could not forbear min- 


xix. 


tioning this, which with me has its Weight; and J could wiſh no 


determination might be made concerning his opinion in this caſe, with- 
out conſulting his bob De Tabernaculo, &c. where he gives bis rea- 


ſons for his opinion at large, which could not poſſivly be done in 2 
ſmall a compaſs, as a bart N one 1 85 of this book. 


e can- 


14 


I cannot better conclude this Preface, than as he himſelf concludes 
his letter to the French tranſlator of this work. God grant, ſays he, 
That the Sacred Writings, (lovely as they are) may meet with that degree 
of affection which they deſerve; That men may now apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of them, ſince they can do it with ſo much eaſe and plea- 
ſure; That they may lay aſide that vain curioſity which leads them in- 
differently to the reading of all ſorts of books; That they may. grow 
weary of thoſe falſe and dangerous pleaſures which they take in mul- 
titudes of wicked treatiſes; And that they may have a taſt for thoſe de- 
li hts and comforts which the Sacred Volumes ever afford to thoſe who 
read them with a ſpirit of picty and deyotion. CER 
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of their republick, their laws, clint ceremonies, and ſacrifices, are full 
of myſteries, which refer to Ixsus CHRIST. St. Paul himſelf tells us 
that nothing happened to the Hebrews but * for enſumples; that is, that even 


the moſt minute events of their hiſtory, were ſo far from having been the 


effect of chance, as to have been regulated by the order of God, and to 
have had relation to what was afterwards to come to paſs. And in or- 
der therefore to a perfect underſtanding of the Scriptures, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that we ſhould be very well acquainted with ſo ſingular a people. 


This was the motive that induced me to draw up a hiftory of it ; and 


the different chapters of this book, are as fo many different lines, which 
when united may give us a picture of it. 

THERE were two ſorts of Hebrews. I. Hebrews by birth. And II. He- 
brews by converſion. 
I. IN the former, we ſhall conſider three things. 1. Their Origin. 2. Their 
different names. And, 3. The order and diviſion of their tribes or families. 


= origin 1. THE Hebrews deſcended fromShem,whom the Scriptures call the firſt of 
Hebrews, the children of Noah. b Arphaxad his ſon begat Salah; from Salah deſcen- 


ded Heber; from Heber Peleg ; from Peleg Ragau, or Reu ; from Reu 


Serug, who was the father of Nahor; and from Nahor Terah the father. 
of Abraham. This patriarch had a ſon by Hagar his handmaid, called < 
 Thmael, whom he 4 circumciſed with all his houſe. But Iſhmael Was 
not the child of promiſe ; that bleſſing was reſerved for Lſaac, whom 


God gave him in his old age, when he was an hundred years old, 


and Sarah his wife ninety. It was from this child, whoſe birth was ſo 
miraculous, that God promiſed to raiſe up to him that happy poſterity, 
which ſhould be as the ſand on the ſea-ſhore for multitude * ; and on ac- 


count of which it was, that this patriarch, who was firſt called Abram, 

had his name changed t to that of Abraham, which ſignifies, 5 the * of 

many nations. 
* Iſaac had two ſons, Eſau and PAY E 2 was the firſt- hom, and was 


ſirnamed Edom, that is, the red, from the time that the preſſure of his hun- 


ger, and his deſire of cating a meſs of red pottage, which Faces his younger 
brother had prepared for himſelf, made him purchaſe it at the price . 


2 1 Cor. x. 11 d Gen. xi. 12. cum ſequentib. © Gen. xvi. 15. 4 Gen. xvii. - © 30 


birth- 


* 
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birth-right, which Jacob got from him by this means* (as will be ſhewn here- 
after) and with it > his father's bleſſing, becoming thereby both eldeſt, and the 
heir. Facob had twelve ſons, who were the fathers of this people, whom God 


choſe, and e honoured with his covenant, and the promiſes of the Meſſiah. 


Ir is therefore from theſe three patriarchs, jointly conſidered, that the 
Hebrews dcrive their origin. For it would not be ſufficient to ſay, that 
Abraham was their head, becauſe he was ſo of the Iſhmaelites, as well as 
them. Nor is it ſufficient to call Iſaac their father, becauſe he was like- 


wiſe the father of the Edomites; ; and this is the reaſon, why the Scrip- 
tures always mention Abraham, Tfaac, and Jacob, as oft as they "Rr of 


the fathers of the Hebrews. 
2. THE Hebrews have had ſeyeral names. 


(t) Taar of Hebrews was given them from Heber, from whom they Their df 


deſcended, and whoſe language they ſpoke. Unleſs it be rather ſaid ferent 


I RAMNES., 


which perhaps is moſt probable, that this word ſignifies a ſtranger, from 


the Hebrew word Havar, which ſignifies t paſs over 3 becauſe Abra- Helreus. 


ham, when God commanded him to go out of Chaldea, Pe. over the 
Im in order to come into the- land of Canaan d. 

(2) Trey were called Iſraelites, from Facob, who was ſirnamed Iſraelites 
Tſrael, which ſignifies ſtronger than God; a ſirname with which he was 


honoured, juſt after his wreſtling, which is deſcribed in Geneſis *© The 
Hebrews were diſtinguiſhed by this name from the poſterity of Eſau, 
who having been ſirnamed Edom, his poſterity were called Edomites. 


(3) They had the name of Jews, which they derived from the Few, 


tribe of Judah, for three reaſons; becauſe their kings were of that tribe; 
| becauſe the Meſſias was to be born of it; and becauſe that tribe returned 


from Babylon * entire, and in a very flouriſhing condition under the con- 
duct of Zorobabel. The tribe of Benjamin s had been almoſt extinguiſh- 


ed in the war, which the other tribes had made with it; ; and the ten ks 
which had made the ſchiſm, and which Shatmaneſer h carried away into 


captivity, never return d. So that, being either entirely deſtroyed, or diſ- 
perſed, the tribe of Judah was the only o one of all the Hebrew nation, 


2 He is called prophane, Heb. xii. 16. for thus ſelling his birthright, becauſe the pri:ſthood ( which 


be prophaned by ſetting no greater a value upon it) was then annexed to the Frimogeniture, Lamy 


de Tabernaculo, 4b. 3. c. 8. §. 1. b Gen. xxvii. Gen. xxix, and xxx. 4 Gen. xi, and xil. 
* Gen. xxx #* Ezra vii. s Judg. xx. 12 Kings xvli. | 
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which remained, and which could be looked on as any 8 peo. 
ple: they of the other tribes, which were not deſtroyed, mixed with the 
tribe of Judah, and loſcing their own names, were all called Jews. 
The people (4) They were called, the people of God. The reaſon of which 
* glorious appellation, was this. Immediately after Adam's fall, God in his 
mercy promiſed him a deliverer, who ſhould reſtore him. The Jews 
call him the Me ſſias, the Greeks the Chriſt, that is, the anointed ; becauſe 
it. was cuſtomary to conſecrate thoſe, who had been called to any great 
employment, by anointing them. God likewiſe choſe for himſelf a pe- 
culiar. people, among whom he declared what he deſigned to bring about, 
by this reſtorer of mankind. And it pleaſed his wiſdom to en this 
reſtoration of human nature for the ſpace of four thouſand years, that 
this long expectation, and all the miracles which ſhould be wrought a- 
mong this choſen people, might prepare men for receiving the Meſſias, 
turn their minds towards him, and make them. carneſtly deſirous of him. 
Nov this choſen people were the Hebrews. God entruſted them. with his 
law, and by the different things which happened to them, as well as 
by their ceremonies, pointed out all thoſe things, which were infallibly 
| one day to come to paſs. On the account of which, it is, that they had 
285 the glorious name of the people of God. The other nations of the earth 
re called in Hebrew Goim, in Greek Tm, that is, Gentiles. 
The Be- [IT was likewiſe neceſlary, that this people of God ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
| —_— from others, by ſome particular mark ; which mark was at.the ſame time 
fromother an expreſſive character of another people, who were to be more nearly 
2. bound to God by the heart, than by the fleſh, and who were to become 
en. more conſiderable for thoſe ſpiritual gifts, which God would in a very 
ſenſible and abundant manner, pour out upon them. The Jewiſh people 
1 being, I ſay, a type, it was neceſſary that they ſhould carry in their fleſh 
0 ä the mark of that which they repreſented ; which mark was circumciſion. This 
1 on the one hand diſtinguiſned the Hebrews from other nations, ſo that 
| E they gloried in calling themſelves the circumciſed, and gave other nations the 
n name of zhe uncircumciſed by way of contempt : and on the other, the 
8 very act of it pointed out the perfect purity of the chriſtians, who 
ought to cut off from them every vain deſire of the fleſh, and ſtifle and 


ſubdue eyery ſhameful paſſion.” Abraham was the firſt, to whom the law 
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ceremony performed upon him a ſecond time. And this difficulty made 
him have recourſe to allegory. He underſtood by this ſecond circumciſi. 
on, a ſpiritual circumciſion, which was to be made with the knife of the 
SGoſpel; bat the Scripture explains it ſelf. It declares, that it was only the 
children of thoſe who came out of Egypt, that were then circumciſed , 
and this . ſecond circumciſion was therefore only the renewal of it, af. 
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of citcumciſion was given, both for himſelf and his poſterity. It was the 
ſcal of the covenant which God made with this patriarch; and it could 
not be -performed without the ſpilling of blood, which though it might 


ſerve. to appeaſe the wrath of God, could yet have no virtue in itſelf, but 


what it derived from the blood of JtsUs CHRIST, which was typifyed by it. 
ALL the time the Hebrews were wandring in the deſerts of Arabia, Why cir- 


circumciſion was not practis d. For which Cunæus gives two reaſons. = ” 


One, that being obliged to decamp often, the. weakneſs of thoſe who obſerved 


had been newly circumciſed, would have extreamly embaraſſed them; and /7 255 


deſert. 
the other, that this mark of diſtinction was not neceſſary in a deſert, * 
where there was no other nation, with whom the people of God could 
intermix. But to this it may be objected, that circumciſion was not 


barely an external mark of diſtinction to the Jews, but likewiſe a ſacred 


ceremony, which brought a great many graces with it, to thoſe who re- 


ceived it. And how can it be probable then, that Moſes ſhould have 


_ deprived thoſe Hebrews of theſe graces, who having been born in that 


time,ſhould alſo have died in the deſert ? To which our author anſwers, that the 


Scripture does indeed ſay, that there were but two of all them, who came 
out of the land of Zgypr, that entered into the land of promiſe, but 
it does not expreſsly declare that any one of thoſe, who had been born in 
the deſert, had died in it. It was to theſe Hebrews, who had been born 
in the willderneſs, that that general circumciſion telated, which Joſhua 
by. the commandment of God performed, after they had paſſed over For- 
dan. Which commandment. of God was in theſe words *, Circumciſe 
acai the children of Iſtael the ſecond time: and this expre din was by St. 
Ferom thought a very difficult one. For, ſays he, if we-underſtand it 


literally, it cannot be true; a man once circumciſed, can never have this 


ter it had been unobſerved ever ſince their departure from Egypt. Be- 


« Joſ. v. 2. 


ſides, 


The eigbih 


day ap- 
pointed for 
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ſides, Cuncus only ſpeaks by way of conjecture, when he ſays, that of 
all thoſe who were born in the wilderneſs, there was not one who died 
in it. And if it be thought more probable that ſome did die there, we 


muſt judge of them who died without being circumciſed, as we do of 


thoſe who died before it was eſtabliſhed ; and the ſame muſt be thought of 


thoſe children, who died before the eighth day. The modern Jews are 
indeed of another opinion. They think circumciſion ſo neceſſary, that 


they circumciſe children who die before the eighth day, even in their 


coffins. But it is an extravagant ſuperſtition. 
To this we may add the reaſon, why the eighth day was appointed 
for circumciſion. Some pretend, that this law is founded upon the rela- 


circumciſi- tion that the eighth day has to the eighth age of the world, in which 


67, 


the dead ſhall riſe. - But nothing can be more low and forced than ſuch 
allegories as theſe. It is as eaſy to find them out, as it is dangerous to 


ſcarch after them. They who ule themſelves to them, thereby accuſtom 


- themſelves to ſubſtitute pretended myſteries inſtead of the true reaſons of 
things, and very often content themſelves with vain ſubtleties. But it 
is better to have leſs ingenuity and more ſolidity. The true reaſon then 
of this law, is this. As animals are in a very weak condition at their 
birth, and are at firſt, if I may ſo ſpeak, in a ſtate between ſomething 
and nothing, they are not thought to be perfect animals till the eighth 
day, before which their ſtate is ſo diſagreable, as to be ſhocking to the 
' ſenſes. Which is the reaſon why God, who can be pleaſed with no- 
thing that is either imperfect or polluted, forbad the offering up of ſuch, 


in ſacrifice to him. For which there is an expreſs law in Leviticus, 


* When a bullock, or a ſheep, or a goat is brought forth, then it fhall 
be ſeven days under the dam, and from the eighth day and thenceforth it 
| ſhall be accepted for an offering made ty fire unto the Lord. Now 
_ circumciſion being a ſort of ſacrifice, in which children are offered up to 


God, it was neceſlary that the ſame law ſhould be obſerved with re- 


gard to them, as was preſcribed for other animals. The eighth day was 
alſo fo abſolutely fixed for circumciſion, that it could neither be perfor- 
med before nor after it. Even the fabbath it felf, if it proved the eighth 
day, was not exempted from this ceremony, as our bleſſed Lord obſerves 


Ley. xxii. 37. 


in 
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in the Goſpel *, notwithſtanding that all manner of work was fo ſtrictly 
forbidden on it. Which was not becauſe the number cight has ſome- 
thing myſterious in it; it was, becauſe it was neceſſary that ſome day 
or other ſhould be fixed. If it had been left to the choice of the parents to have 


done as their fancies led them, many of them might have deferred circumci- 


ſing their children at all, and circumciſion ** at length have been en- 
tirely neglected. 


Bur, as Cunæus goes on, it was but juſt, that the figures of the Old When r. 


CU711C11:076 


Teſtament, which pointed out he Mefſras, ſhould diſappear at his coming, e 


5 as the ſhadows fly at the approach of light. And therefore circumciſion — 


has now loſt its force, and is become uſeleſs. The heathens, who be- 
lieved in JESUS CHRIST, were not obliged to receive it, and the Jews 
who had received it, were not thereby excluded out of the church of 
God. Which St. Paul formally determines, in his firſt epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians: * Ts any man called to the faith, ſays he, being circumciſed 2 
let him not become uncircumciſed. Ts any called in uncircumciſion? let 
| him not become circumciſed. Circumciſion is nothing, and uncircumciſion 
zs nothing but the keeping of the commanaments of God. 

' For there were ſome chriſtians in the apoſtles time, who that they. 
might the more perfectly renounce Judaiſm, which they had left, effaced 
the very marks of circumciſion. This was a refinement upon religion, 
which St. Paul thought deſerved his cenſure. But it was no new thing a- 


mong the Jews. 25 phus reports that ſome wicked men, having, * 
the time of king Aitiochus, abandoned their religion, asked that princess 


leave to build a place for publick exerciſes in Feruſulem, that they might 
fight naked as the Greeks did ; and that in order to reſemble them the 
more perfectly, they took away the marks of circumciſion; And the ay. 
_ thor of the books of the © Maccabees ſays the ſame thing. After which 
it is ſurprizing, that St. Ferom ſhould look upon this as impoſſible, and 
ſhould therefore explain that paſſage of St. Paul of celibacy and marriage. 
His interpretation of it is this; if when you have been called and have 
believed, you are circumciſed, that is, unmarried, do not affett to appear 


_ uncircumciſed, that is to ſay, do not marry, and entangle the liberty of 
circumciſion and continence in 2 the broils of marriage. And if on the con. 


« at 2s, b x Cor. vii. 18. 1 Mac. i, 16. 


trary. © 
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trary you are not circumciſed, do not become circumciſed ; that is to ſay, 
were you in a married ſtate when Jou believed, do not look on the faith 
as a reaſon for a divorce ; that is rather a motive to you to live in 
peace, It is not neceilry, in order to confute this opinion of St. Je- 
rom, to produce the authorities of the moſt famous phyſicians, who ſay 
that the marks of circumciſion may be taken away; the authorities of 
the Scriptures and Foſephus, ſufficiently prove the contrary. We come now 


z. To the diviſion of the Hebrews into tribes and families. 
The di- TIE Hebrews were divided into twelve tribes, according to the num- 


Fo 22 ber of the ſons of Jacob. God reſerved to himſelf the poſterity of Levi, 


For: 8 and conſecrated them to the ſervice of his altars. So that, that could 
3 not properly be reckoned among the twelve tribes; but then Ephraim 
and Manaſſeh, the two ſons of Joſeph, made two different tribes, which 
thereby ſupplied the place of it. The tribe of Levi was divided into 
three families, which derived their names and origin from the three ſons: 
of Levi. From Gerſhon came the Gerſbonites; from Kohath, the Ro. 
Huthites; from Merari, the Merarites. Kohath the ſecond ſon of Le- 
vi, had Amram the father of Aaron and Moſes ; the latter of which was 
the governour and lawgiver of the Hebrews, the former their high-prieſt, 
Aaron had four ſons, Nadab, Avihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. Aſter 
| the death of the two former, the prieſthood remained with the two others; 5 
whoſe poſterity David divided into twenty four claſſes, who performed the 
offices of the prieſthood weekly, in their turns. Sixteen of theſe claſſes were 
g in the family of Eleazar ; whoſe names and order were as follows: 


1. Jehoiarib. 5. Malchijah. 4-2 9. FJeſhuah. 13. Huppab. 
2. Fedaiah. 6. Miamim. 10. Shecamah. 14. Feſhebeah. 
3. Harim. 7. Hakkoz, 11, Eliaſhib. 15. Bilgah. 
4. Seorim 8. eAoijah, 12. Jalim. 16, Immer. 
So Sx there were but eight in the family of J thamar, Viz, 


Ae Hezir. 19. Pethahiah. "It. Jachin. 5 Delaiah. 
18, Aphſes. a0.”  Fehexekel. 22, Gamul, 24. Aaoiab. 


21 Chron. xxiv. 0 Ezechiel. 
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TAE other tribes were divided into different families, in the ſame man- 
ner, and their names were theſe : 

THE tribe of Reuben had four families; the Hawec hites, the Pal. 
tuites, the Heſronites, the Carmites. 

THE tribe of Simeon had five; the Nemnelites, the Jaminites, the 
Jachinites, the Zarhites, the Shaulztes. 

THE tribe of Gad had ſeven; the Zephonites, the Haggites, the 
Shanites, the Oznites, the Erites, the Arodites, the Arelites. 

THE tribe of Judah had five; the Helanites, the Pharzites, the 
Zarhites, the Heſronites, the Hamulites. 

THE tribe of Hachar had four; the Tolaites, the Punites, the 


Ja ſpubites, the Shinronzites. 


THE tribe of Zebulun had three; the Aue, the Elonites, the 


Jahleclites. 


TRE tribe of Manaſſeh had ſix ; the Morkirives, the Gileadites, 


the Jeezerites, the Helekites, the Aſrielites, the Shechemites *, 4 


THE tribe of Ephraim had four ; the Shuthalhites, the Bachrites, 5 


the Tahanites, the Eranites. 


Tu tribe of Benjamin had ſix ; the Belaites, the Aſobelites, the 
Abiramites, the Shuphamites b, the Ardites, the Naamites, 
Tux tribe of Dan had but one; the Shubamites. 

TRR tribe of Aſber had five; the Fimmnites, the Peſuires, the Be. 


rlites, the Heberites, the Malchielites. 


THE tribe of Naphtali had four; the Jahzeeltes, rhe Gunites, 


the Jegerites, the Shillemites. 


II. HiTHER To we have ſpoken only 45 the Hebrews by birth, The FA 


who deſcended from e Abraham, and belonged to one of the tribes ; 747/175 
whence it was, that they were better eſteemed among the Jews, than tre Fe 
thoſe who had been born Gentiles, and had embraced Judaiſm, For thus 


'S 


we find St. Paul urging it, as a matter of merit among the. Jews, that 
he was born a Jew. I was, ſays he, circuuciſed the eighth day, of the 
ſtock of Tſrae!, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
as touching the law, a Phariſee ©. ©, The ſecond ſort of Hebrews we men- 


a Add 10 theſe the Shemidaites, and the Hepl*:rites, both of the tribe of Manaſſch, N um. Xxvi. 
32. b Add here before the Ardites, the Huphamites, Ibid. v. 3 59. 51 
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tioned, were ſuch as were Gentiles by birth, bat had embraced the uw 
11h religion. | 

No NE were excluded from receiving Jadaiſm but Eunuchs. All ſtran- 
gers were received into it, whenever they thought fit to ſubmit to its laws, 
or at leaſt to the principal of them; for theſe proſelytes (that is to ſay, 


 * rangers) were of two ſorts. Some were called Proſelytes of habita. 


tion , others Proſelytes of juſtice. The former had only their dwelling | 


or habitation among the Jews, and did not engage themſelves to an en- 


tire obſervance of the law. But they were nevertheleſs obliged to keep 
the ſabbath, and what the Talmudiſts call he precepts of Noah, that is, 
what God commanded Noah to obſerve, namely, not to worſhip idols, 
and to abſtain from blood; together with ſome other commandments 
which he gave him, and of which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in 
another place. For the Jews were far from ſuffering the rangers, who 


dwelled among them, to live without laws. All which Maimonides 
explains in his treatiſe of a proſelyte-®. hat, ſays he, z a proſelyte of 


habitation? He is one who engages to renounce idolatry, and obſerve the 


5 commandments, which were given to the children of Noah ; but neither 


16 circumciſed, nor baptized. He is called A PROSELYTE OF HABITA- 
T10N, becauſe we are permitted to give ſuch a one an habitation among 


the children of Iſrael, and he is received as a religious Gentile. He adds, 


| Whoever engages to keep the commandments of Noah, and is ex- 
act in his obſervance of them, has a right to the rewards of a future 
ſtate, And the Jews were forbidden to ſuffer any Gentile to live among 


them, who did not ſubmit to the obſervance of theſe precepts : as we 
learn from the ſame author. 7 are obliged, ſays he, to kill all the Gen- 
tales, who refuſe to keep the commandments of Noah, if they are in our 


power, It is only to us, who are the inheritance of Jacob, and to 
thoſe of any other nation, wha will become proſelytes, that Moſes has 


given the law. For it is ſaid, there ſhall be no difference between the 


proſelytes and you. And therefore as to the law, let him embrace it that 


| will ; wwe force no body to it: but as for the commandments of Noah, 
Nest S Our maſter, who Was taught by God himſelf, has commanded us 


goon Aw: b Or Proſelytes of the gate, becauſe permitted 70 live within their gates, Prid. 
Con. Pr. II 46. f. Chap. 2. 


Fo 
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to force all thoſe who ſhall come into the world, to obſerve them, and 

fo kill all thoſe who ſhall refuſe to keep them. He who receives them, 

is called a Proſelyte of habitation, and muſt engage himſelf to do ſo, in 

the preſence of three learned perſons. | 
T E x ſecond ſort of converted Hebrews, were called Proſelytes of fuſe Sb 07 oh 

tice. They were ſo called, becauſe they embraced the whole law of Mo- 

ſes, and engaged themſelves to live holily and juſtly. And they therefore 

had the rank and privileges of natural Jews. Of this ſort was Achior e, 

who, as the Scripture expreſles it, was jozned to the people of God. And 

it is of them that we are to underſtand thoſe words of our bleſſed 

Saviour in the Goſpel, Ze compaſs ſea and land to make one pro- 

ehen. 

IN order to become 4 proſelyte of juſtice, there were three ceremonics The mar- 


to be performed ; the firſt of which was circumciſion. The blood that =; 1 


Was ſpilt in the performance of this, was called the blood of the cove- proſeljtes. 


nant, and theſe new converts were thought to be the children of it. 
And as to the neceſſity of it, the commandment of God to © Avraham is 
very expreſs : The uncircumciſed man: child whoſe fleſh of his fore-skin 15 


mot circumciſed, that ſoul ſhall be cut off from his people *, Circumciſion 
was, as it were, the Seal, which ſealed the covenant, which the proſe- 
lyte entered into with God, and the ſolemn profeſſion he made of ob. 


ſcrving the law of Moſes. Which made St. Paul ſay, 4 T1 reftify to eve- 


ry man that is circumciſed e, that he is a debter to the whole law. And 
 Maimonides * alſo, teaches the fame thing. Ihen a Gentile, ſays he, has 


a mind to enter into the covenant, to ſhelter himſelf under the wings 
of the majeſty of God, and fo ſubmit 70 the law, he . be circum- 


ciſed. 


Tae ſecond ceremony was waſhing, Or een 5 which muſt have 
been performed, in the preſence of at leaſt, three Jews. of diſtinction. At 
the time of the performance of it, the proſelyte declared his abhorrence 


of his paſt life, and that it was neither ambition nor ayarice, but a ſin- 
cere love for the law of Moſes, which prevailed on him to be baptized : 
and he was then likewiſe inſtructed in the moſt eſſential parts of the law. 


a Judith xix. 10. b Matt. xxiil. 15. © © Wen Ni. 14. 4 Gal. v. 1 
2 Or as the French has its every man that cauſes himſelf to be circumciſed. t Thid. ch. i. 
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He promiſed, at the bi time, to lead a godly life, to worthip 
the true God, and to keep his commandments. And from hence the 
Chriſtian church has borrowed thoſe ceremonies, which ſhe makes uſe 
of in receiving proſclytes, whether Jews or Gentiles ; for it is manifeſt, 
that the inſtitution of baptiſm by JESsus CarisT, and the diſcipline of 


the primitive church in the adminiſtration of it, have a relation to this 


ceremony among the Jews. 
Tu third ceremony to be performed, was that of offering ande 


All theſe, except circumciſion, were performed by the women as 


well as the men, who became proſelytes. And as concerning thoſe who 
had gone through all theſe ceremonies, it was a common opinion among 


the Jews, that they ought to be looked on as new- born intants. Mai- 


monides ſays it in expreſs terms. A Gentile, ſays he, who is become a 


proſelyte, and a ſlave who is ſet at liberty, are both, as it were new- 
born babes. Which is the reaſon why thoſe who before were their pa- 
rents, are now no longer ſo, Whence it is evident, that nothing could 


be more juſt than JESUS ChRIST's reproaching Nicodemus, with his be- 
ing * 4 maſter in Iſrael, and yet being at the ſame time ignorant how a 
0008 could be born a ſecond time. = 


Bur to be more particular ; [ cannot forbear ing here at large, 


all that Maimonides ſays, of the manner of their receiving proſelytes. It 
will, I doubt not, be ſome pleaſure to the reader to trace out in it, the 
origin of Chriſtian baptiſm, and of the ancient ceremonies, which the church 


obſerved in it. For they are all borrowed from the Jews; Ixsus CHRIST 


and his apoſtles, not having thought oe to aboliſh cw, or to ſubſtitute | 


new ones in their room. 
HOW, fays he, ought a proſelyte NOW to be ri; 4 When any one 
offers himſelf, if upon a ſtrict enquiry it appears, that the motives to 


bis converſion are pure, he ſhall be asked this queſtzon : What have you 


ſeen in us, which inclines you to become a proſelyte ? Don't you know, that 
the Iſraelites live now in ſorrow and reproach, that they are exiles, are 


diſperſed abroad, and are laden every day with freſh miſeries ? If he an- 


ſwers ; I know all this, and yet think my ſelf unworthy of being received 
among them, he miſt be admitted, And then he . be taught the 


2 John iii. 10. 
Prin- 


| iS Gal 
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4 
D 
7 


principal articles of religion, the unity of God, and the prohibition of do- 

latry, in which he muſt be throughly inſtructed. And among the com- 
mandments of God, which are taught him, both ſome of the moſt and 

ſome of the leaſt importance, ſhall be mentioned, but briefly. To which ſhall 

be added, the puniſhments annexed to the breach of theſe precepts. It 

ſhall be ſaid to him; Are you ſenſible that before you embrace religion 

you may eat fat, and not obſerve the ſabbath ? And that if after you are 

become a proſelyte, you eat fat, you will be excommunicated, and if you 

break the ſabbath, ſtoned * But nevertheleſs theſe puniſhments are not 
to be mentioned to him, but with a great deal of prudence, leaſt the 
terrible Idea they may give him of religion, ſhould turn him from the 
right way. Men muſt firſt be won over by gentle methods; they 

muſt, as the Scripture expreſſes it *, be drawn with the cords of a 

man, with bands of love. = . 

And as he muſt be inſtructed in the doctrine of puniſhments, ſo like- 
wiſe in that of rewards. It ſhall be declared to him, that the obſer- 
vance of the law will gain him an immortal life in the other world, and 
that none are truly wiſe and juſt in this, but they who know the law 
and keep it. For, it ſhall be added, that a future life is reſerved only 

for the righteous, which are the Iſrathtes ; and that if they are un- 
= happy in this world, this very thing ſhews that they will be eternally 

happy in the next. It is not neceſſary that they ſhould enjoy the ſame 
happineſs upon earth, that other people do; their corrupt inclinations 
might lead them either into pride or errour ; and they might by that means 
looſe the reward of the world to come. ſeſhurun, as ſays the Scripture b, 
| waxed fat, and kicked. So that, God does not puniſh the Iſraelites, with 
deſign to deſtroy them. No, they fhall be preſerved ; and it is the Gen- 

tiles which ſhall be deſtroyed. It is proper to enlarge upon this ſuchject, 
that his love and zeal may be doubled thereby. 
IF he alters his reſolution, and no longer deſires to be a proſelyte, 
he ſhall be left at his liberty, If he perſeveres, circumciſion muſt not be 
deferred. And if he has been already circumciſed, the blood of the co- 
venant muſt be drawn afreſh from the wound, And then time ſpall 
be given him for his cure; after which he muſt be bapti ged. 


8 a Hoſ. xi. 4. Deut. Xii. 15. 
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THREE choſen men ſhall ſtand before him, when he is in the 
water, and ſhall again propoſe to him, ſome of the commanaments of the 
law. If it be a woman, women Mall put her into the water, the Doc- 
tours ſhall inſtruct her while ſhe is in it, and then they ſhall Jo out, and 
turn away their eyes from her, while ſhe comes out of it. : 

Tus have we given a general Idea of the Hebrews; and for the 
fuller explanation of it, * now to a particular account of the 
hiſtory of that nation. 
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The Te of rhe Hebrews l into its Ribera ages 


H E whole ſpace of time, which palled between the creation of 
the world, and the birth of CHRIS, is four thouſand years * ; and 
it is uſually divided into ſix ages: which is the order we ſhall follow, 
in this chronological abridgment of the Hebrew hiſtory, | 
A 2777 THAT there is a God, appears from every thing both within and 
Ke. ofa without us. If we look into our ſelves, we there find ſo lively and ſo 
God. diſtinct an idea, of a perfect, infinite, eternal, and almighty being ; as no- 
thing could have ſo univerſally engraven on the minds of men, but the 
hand of him, who is ſignified by it. And if we look without us, the 
univerſe, which preſents itſelf to our view, is fo vaſt in its extent, ſo Won 
derful in the diſpoſition of its parts, ſo regular in its order, and ſo con- 
ſtant in its motions, as convinces us, that God alone, could have made 
and preſerved ſo ſtupendous a Work. But, though nature can thus lead 
us to the knowledge of God, yet it is faith alone that can teach us, that 
there are three adorable perſons, the FaTHER, Son, and HoLy GHosT, who 
are truly diſtin from one another, and are but one God. The Sox is 


2 Between the creation, and the vulgar ara, 4004 years. 


called 


Chap. II. the Holy Scriptures. 


called in Latin, Verbum, which ſignifies, the Mord; but. this does not 
ſufficiently expreſs the word acy@-, which is the term St. 7ohn uſes 
in his Goſpel *; for that not only ſignifies, the word, but alſo reaſon 
and wiſdom, For the Sox is not only the word, but alſo the reaſons 
and wiſdom of God. 


"0 


Wx diſcover a ſort of feint reſemblance of this incomprehenſible The Per- 
Trinity, in the foul of man. It is one, and yet there are many different ſons of the 


faculties, which ſubſiſt in it. For it knows, it wills ; and yet neither is 
its knowledge its will, nor its will its knowledge : whence we muſt conclude 


that fecundity does not deſtroy unity. I the ſoul be of a nature ſo 


ſuperiour to that of the body, as that it does, notwithſtanding its con- 


finement to this cloſe priſon, contain in it, if 1 may fo ſpeak, the whole 
world, of which it conceives clear and diſtin ideas; why ſhould it 


ſurprize us, to think that God, who is infinitely more perfect than the 
ſoul, ſhould have an unity of eſſence, and yet a Trinity of perſons, 


in himſelf } I do not pretend to ſay, that the things we know, can 
give us an evident knowledge of this ineffable myſtery 3 all I would 


prove from this, is, that what faith teaches upon that article, is not 


Sent to what we feel in our ſelves. 

3 u r to proceed; we can form no other conceptions of a God, than 
as of a being perfectly happy. Now, we perceive by our ſelves, that the 
moſt perfect happineſs, is that which proceeds from knowledge and love. 
And if God then be ſingle, if I may fo ſpeak, he is incapable of enjoy- 
ing that happineſs : but he has it compleat in the company of the Logos, 
who is the very divine expreſſion of his knowledge; and of the HoLy 
| GnosrT, who is the ſacred product of his love. It is not indeed to be 

imagined that a man can arrive at a clear knowledge of theſe truths ; ; but 

the reaſon of that is not, that they contradict his PB but that hay are 
too much exalted hows i it, How many things are there, even among the 

objects of the ſencſs, which we certainly know do exiſt, and yet cannot 


comprehend the manner how they do ſo ? 


Trinity. 


THE ſafeſt method in this caſe, is, to ſubmit our reaſon to the autho- 


rity of the Scriptures, in which God is pleaſed to inſtruct us, in the 


— 


ſentiments he would have us catertaln, of his ſupream majeſty. 


2 Ch 1. 
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Geneſis tells us the manner in which the world was created. And the 


hiſtory of this creation was long enough preſerved in the memories of 
men, to have ſpread itſelf among the heathens, who were inſtructed in 
and perſwaded of it. They prove it even by the invention and improye- 


ment of arts, which they certainly knew had been found out, and brought 
to perfection, only a few ages before them: and this is doubtleſs, a 

very convincing proof, of the novelty of the world. But it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive, what could incline God, after the infinite ſpaces of 
eternity which preceded the creation of the world, to create it in 
time. (What could he ſtand in need of, who, is, and has all things, and 
is alone all ſufficient?) Unleſs it be that he had his divine Word in view, 


who, he foreſaw, muſt become incarnate, and offer himſelf up a ſacrifice. 


Nothing is worthy of God, but God himſelf. It was for his glory that 
he made the world out of nothing, and he was to be honoured by ſacri- 
fices in it; but all theſe ſacrifices of whatever kind, were of no value, 
but only ſo far as they were types of that one, which the Son was to 


offer up. Thus was the world made by the Worp, and created for the 


'Worp, who was one day to reftore it by his own death, and thereby 


render a glory to God, which was infinitely worthy of him. A ſhort 


account of the moſt conſiderable . which happened in the firſt, age 


of the world, is, as follows. : 
TRE GOD wreath the heaven and the earth* ; made Adam and Eve 


| re BH placed them in paradiſe, that is to ſay, in a delightful garden: and 


rus Afterwards drove them out from thence, after they (being decci- 


Oe ved by the devil, who had aflumed the ſhape of the ſerpent) had ea- 
| 077 Ie 


creation, ten the forbidden fruit. They had otherwiſe been immortal, and had 


luge 
Nik 


4004. A reſtorer e who, as has been obſerved, is called in Hebrew, Meſſab, 


and in Greek, Chriſt ; which two words ſignify one and the fame thing. 5 
This Mefſfah, is no other perſon, but the divine Won b. And indeed 


who could be more proper to reſtore the world, than he who made it ? 


But the execution of this den work was deferred for four thouſand | 


T Gen. oe ns © ag < Ibid. v. 15. 


70 the de- enjoyed every good thing; but in puniſhment to their ſin, they were made | 
ſubject to diſeaſes and death, and were condemned tt eat their bread in 
BEFORE fhe feveat of their brows >, Nevertheleſs it pleaſed God, to promile them 


CHRIST. 
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the object and end of all theſe things. And can any one, after all this, 
look on Ixsus CRIsTr, only as a meer man ? How excellent ſoever 


CHRIST. Thus men became daily more and more wicked, till their 


 Cur1sT was to aſſemble, and in which few perſons would be ſaved, the 


Chap. IT. 08 the Holy Scriptures. 17 


years, during which time, all that happened to the Hebrews, was ap- Yar be. 
fore Chriſt. 


pointed to be the types and figures of it. The myſteries of the Scriptures 1004: 


are to be perfectly underſtood by none, who are not well acquainted q 
with JesUs ChRISsr. Every thing in them, their promiſes, propheſies, 
ſacrifices, ceremonies, and events, have all a relation to him; he is 


the qualities may be, which they attribute to him, yet if he be not God, 


ſuch a pompous attendance would be too great for him. 


Ir was ſoon ſeen, that the ſin of the firſt man had corrupted his 
poſterity; and that they wanted ſuch a reſtorer, as could not only pro- 
vide a remedy for their outward miſeries, but likewiſe for the corrupti- 
on of their manners. The life of man is ſo ſhort, that neither ſhould 
its misfortunes make any great impreſſions of fear upon him, nor its plea- 


ſures, of love. Every thing that muſt have an end, is of little conſe- 


quence. What we ought chiefly to. have regard to, is the enjoiment of 
an eternal happineſs, which vice, and a corruption of manners, will ex- 


clude us from. For God is juſt, and it is impoſſible that wicked men 


ſhould be for ever happy. Men therefore ſtood in need of JESU s 
Cur1sr's coming into the world, not only that he might inſtruct them, 


but alſo that his grace might cure their will, which was become corrupt, 
and an enemy to the will of God, as was ſoon experienced. For envy 3875. 
inſpired Cain, the ſon of Adam and Ewe, with a deſign of killing his 


brother Abel, out of rage to ſee that God had more reſpect to Abels ſa. 
criſices, than to his. And this death of Abel, was the firſt type of that 
death, which the envy of the Jews was one day to inflict upon JESUS 


wickedneſs forced God to deſtroy them by the flood b. Noah and his 2349. 
family were the only perſons, who were preſerved from it, in the ark which 
God had commanded him to build, and in which were ſhut up all ſorts 
of animals, that they might not be deſtroyed by the waters of the deluge. 
Which ark was an rdmirable repreſentation of the church, which Jzsvs 


number of the elect being very mall, in compariſon of the multi- 


2 Gen. iv. 5. b Gen. vi. 7, 8. 


or tudes 
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Tear be. tudes of as wicked, who periſh, Which made Jesvs Cunlsr himſelf 
fo ve — often ſay, that there are few, who will be ſaved. And in this ſmall 
number of perſons, the bad are mixed with the good, as fares with wheat, 
as the ſame net gathers up both good fiſh and bad , and as both the 
clean and unclean animals were ſhut up together in 5 ſame ark. This 
is the firſt age, which paſſed between Adam, and the deluge ; and 
8 laſted for the ſpace of 1656 year s. 
bond s- FROM Noah's three ſons, Shem, Ham, and Faphet, deſcended all 
AGE or the people of the earth b. Their firſt deſcendants, before they diſperſed 
bie "OY themſelves into the reg ions of the world, formed a deſign of building a 
From the tower of a prodigious heigth. But God brought this deſign to nought, by 
2 Fa the confuſion of languages, the conſequence of which was, that as they be- 
of Abra- fore ſpoke all one language, they were then on a ſudden unable to un- 
g's derſtand one another ©. This is the "_ of Aale, and deſertion 
e from the true Gd. . 
As God had created men, only that they might —_ him 5 if they 
had all left off to know and ſerve him, his deſign would have been in 
vain, and the malice of the devil would have triumphed over his wif- 
dom. But he only fuffered ſin, in order to make it ſubſervient to his glo- 
ry; and the reſtorer of mankind, who was to blot it out, Was to pay 
him an honour, which was infinitely greater than that, which the devil 
had endeavoured to wreſt from him. It was ſo ſurprizing a thing, that 
God ſhould become man, in order to appeaſe the anger of the eternal 
FATHER by his death, and in order to renew in man that image of God 
which ſin had blotted out, and make him a new creature, this, I ſay 
was ſo wonderful a prodigy, that it was neceſſary to prepare mens minds 
for it, and accuſtom them inſenſibly to the belief of it, long before it 
ſhould be accompliſhed. And therefore it pleaſed God, to make known 
by figures, from the very beginning of the world, the wonders which 
were to be brought to paſs in after ages. And it was at a time, when 
darkneſs and iniquity covered the face of the whole earth, that God be- 


0 The 1 in Matt. Xii. 24 and 47. (which Ces to be here referred yy relate 10 the 
awhole church in general, and not to the few perſons who would be ſaved, as our author here applies 
them : for this ſmall number is 2h elect only, who have no bad mixed with tew 3 and to whom 
therefore theſe parables are not applied in the Goſpel. Th 
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what he ſet apart for his burial place. However, this country d not being 
ſufficient for the ſupport of both Abrahams flocks and Lots, this raiſed quar- 


| Chap II. the Holy Scriptures. 19 


gan to prepare the way for Ixsus Cnrisr, by forming to himſelf a glo- Tear be. 
fore Chriſt. 
rious, peculiar, and myſterious people, whole laws, ceremonies, and ac- 224% 
tions were as ſo many different reſemblances, which repreſented him in vo 
ſuch a manner, as was proper to make him be readily acknowledged and 
known by the whole world, whenever he ſhould come to make his ap- 
pearance in it. So that it pleaſed God, to form to himſelf a people 


which filled the world with the expèctation it was in, of that reſtorer 


of mankind, who had been promiſed to it. And for this purpoſe he 
commanded Abraham * to go from Ur in Chalaea, whoſe inhabitants 1921. 


were idolaters, that he might make him the head of this nation, which 

he reſolved to make his peculiar people. 
WHEN God called Abraham, he promiſcd him that the Me * ſhould TE 

be born of his race, and that he would make him maſter of the land Ds 

of Canaan b. The patriarch therefore obeying the commandments of THE 

God, left his telations, and came to ſettle himſelf in that land, with 

Sarah his wife, and his nephew Lot, his brother's ſon e. But how fer- 8 


calling o 
tile ſoever this country may have been, he did not think of getting him- 5 


ſelf any great poſſeſſions in it. Being wholly taken up with a happier „ the If 


raelites 


habitation, he looked on himſelf as a ſtranger in the land of Canaan, departure 


dwelt there only in tents, and would poſſeſs no more land in it, than 2075 


rels between their ſhepherds, upon which Lot retired to Sodom e, which Che- 
dorlaomer plundered, and carried him away priſoner f. But Abraham, with 


one hundred and eighteen ſervants, ſet him and all the reſt of the cap. 


tives at liberty 5. And as he was victoriouſſy. returning, the prieſt Ae/- 1912. 
chiſedec met him, bleſſed him, and took tithes of him b. Which ſhew- _ 
ed the ſuperiority which Ixsus CHRIST, who had been ordained by his 


Father, 4 prieſt after the order of Melchiſedec, was to have over the Jew- 


iſh prieſts, in that he was to bleſs them as his inferiours, as Melchiſedec 

then bleſſed their father Abraham, and took tithes of him i, 
Abraham took Hagar, Sarah's handmaid, at Sarah's requeſt, and had 

by her a ſon named Iſhmael, from whom the Iſhmaelites deſcended k. This 


1910. 


Gen. xii. o Tbid. v. 7. bid. v. 9. and Gen. xii. © r rather that 
part of this country in which Abraham and Lot lived. e Gen. xiii. 7.----12. Gen. 
XIV. 112. 5 Ibid. v. 14-16. : Ibid. v. 18.-20. leb. vii. 1,-22. k Gen. xvi. 3.16 
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qua e 


Tear be- nation became a ſcandal to this illuſtrious deſcent by their brutiſh manners; 


foreChrift. 


1910. 


and drew upon it ſelf the hatred of God, who has no regard to our birth, 


if our virtue does not correſpond with it. And the ſame misfortune 


13897. 


which T/pmael had, in not having been Abraham's heir, though he was 


his eldeſt ſon, the fame have the Jews ſince had, in being deprived of the 


bleſſings, though they were the children of the promiſe. 


' Gop promiſed Abraham a numerous poſterity a ſecond time, and on 
that account, changed his former name Abram into that of Abraham „ as 
has been obſerved. | 

THe firſt of theſe names ignifies an exalted father, that i is, an excel- 
lent father ; and the other, the father of a great people. This name 


was a prophecy, the accompliſhment of which is daily ſeen with ad- 


miration ; for the carth to this day is covered with Jews, which are de- 


ſcended from Abraham : and though there are very few families to be 


found, ſcarce above two or three, who can trace up their genealogy be- 


yond five or ſix centuries (for families are uſually foon confounded, and 
loſt) yet the poſterity of Abraham is now, and always * been remar. 
 kably diſtinguiſhed. 


THE holy Seripture alſo teaches us, that the almighty God (who in 


the Hebrew tongue calls himſclf Zehovah) was pleaſed to diſcourſe fa. 


miliarly with this patriarch b: and all antiquity has believed, that it 


was the WorD himſelf, ws appearing under a human ſhape, did, as it 
were, give him a ſpecimen of his incarnation. The Wor, I ſay, was 


one of the three angels, which appeared to Abraham, and promiſed him 


that he would one day be born of his poſterity. Abraham worſhiped 
him, and acknowledged him to be the almighty God, and this diſcourſe | 
tranſported him with joy. And I believe it is to this famous appea- 


rance of his, that JesUs ChRisr alludes in the Goſpel, when he ſays; 
Tour father Abraham he to ſee my day, and he 8 it and was 
glad<. 

AND theſe ſo frequent and fo familiar 2pparitions would 1 not at all 


ſurprize us, if we conſidered, that ſomething more ſurprizing paſſes with- 


in our ſelves. The Worp of God is within us; he is in the inmoft 


receſſes of our ſouls. He ſpeaks to them, he inſtructs them, he admo- 


a Gen. x xvii. 5. » Gen, xviii. © John viii. 56. 


Chap. II. the Holy Scri ptures. 


niſhes them, he Sire them. He is the light, which lighteth every Year be- 


man that cometh into the world* ; and this light is at the ſame time, 


21 


fore Chriſt. 
1897. 


the rule of truth, the puniſhment of- guilty conſciences, and the delight 4 — 


of the righteous. But ſin having made us deaf to theſe internal diſcour- 

| ſes of the Worp of God, and the ſenſes being become almoſt the on- 
ly rules of our underſtanding, it pleaſed him to put on a body, to make 
himſelt ſenſible, and to ſhew himſelf to us in ſuch a manner, as that 
it ſhould not be in our power to avoid both "Keing and hearing 


him, 
THE inhabitants of the city of Sodom, among whom Lot ſojour- 


ned, gave themſelves up to the moſt horrible impuritics ; and God ſig- 


nalized his wrath againſt that city. He reſolved to conſume it wth 
fire, after he had brought Lot out of it : and ſent his angels to bring 
out him, his wife, and his two daughters d. It pleaſed God to give us 


this one terrible example of that vengeance, which he will execute upon 
fin in the world to come; and to ſet before our eyes, by this conflagra- 
tion, as he had done by the deluge, that the number of thoſe who will 
periſh, is infinitely greater than that of thoſe who will be ſaved; becauſe 
there are very few among them, who hearken to the advice of thoſe, 
whom God has ſent to deliver them from the corruption of the 
World. 


Lot's wife, having contrary to > the commandment of the angels, tur- 


ned her head towards Sodom, as ſhe was retiring from it, became a pil- 
lar of ſalt : a puniſhment which evidently carries this inſtruction along 
with it, that when men once forſake the world, they ſhould never ſuf. 
fer either their eyes, or inclinations to turn towards it again. 


Lot and his two daughters retired into a cave, which was near the city of 


 Loar z where his daughters imagining, that they and their father were the 
only perſons left upon the earth, thought themſelves at liberty to make 
him drunk, and deceive him. The fruits of which inceſt, were Moab 
and Ammon, the heads of the Moabites and Ammonites ©. 


Abraham obeying the commandment of God, drove Iſhmael and . 


gar his mother from his houſe © ; after he had, at the age of an hundred 


or rather, which coming into the world lighteth every man, Jobs i i. 9. > Gen. xix 


c Gen. xix. 37. 38. 2 Gen. Xxi. 14. 


a : years, 


1896. 
1895. 


1891. 
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"2 An Introduction 16 Book I. 
ew be- years, had Iſauc according to the promiſes of God, by Sarah, who. was 
J yy 89 . herſelf ninety. It was in him that all the nations of the earth were to be 
* bleſſed a, ſince it was of his race that the Mefiah was to be born. 

Ax that happened to Abraham, and the people of whom he was to be 
the father, was only the firſt repreſentations of what was afterwards to 
be done, at the coming of Jesus Cunlsr; and therefore, in order to 
point out the wonders of his birth, it pleaſed God that the birth, which 
was the figure of his, ſhould likewiſe be attended with miracles. He 

ſuffered a Child, in whom all the nations of the earth were to be bleſ 
ſed, to be born of a father and mother, who were of a very advanced age, 
contrary to the common courſe of nature, that he might at the ſame 5 
time ſhew, that as he had made the heaven and the earth out of no- 
thing, ſo it was eaſy for him, to form to himſelf an holy people, even 
in the midſt of corrupt mankind. 

1871. AND it was not long, before God fhewed in the ſame Iaac, another 
type of the ſacrifice which the Meſſ, ah was to offer up, by his ſubmitting 
willingly to that death, to which his Father was to condemn him. For 

he commanded Abraham to offer up in ſacrifice this beloved ſon; upon 
whom, nevertheleſs all his hopes of that numerous poſterity, which had 
been promiſed him, depended. Abraham obeyed without heſitation; 
and God ſatisfied with his obedience, ſent his angel to ſtop the ſtroke, 
which would have ſacrificed Iſaac b. So that this was only a sketch of 
that excellent ſacrifice, which JESUS CHRIST has ſince actually offered up N 

on mount Calvary. 
1856. Abraham ſent one of his Servants into Meſopotamia, to detiinnd of 
Biethuel his daughter Rebekah for his fon T/aac ©; and Bethuel, who deſ- 
cended from Nahor, this e 8 brother, granting his requeſt, Rebe. 

kah married Iſaac. 
1836. Nebelah bore Eſau and Jacob both at a birth d. As the had felt them 
ſtruggle in her body, ſhe conſulted God about it, and he told her, that 
they would become the fathers of two different nations, who would be 

at enmity with one another e. The war of the twins in the body of 
their mother, was the prelude of that war which was afterwards to enſue 
between the Jews and Gentiles 3 the latter of which have by their readi- 


» Gen. xxil. 18. b Gen. xxii. 1-13. © Gen. xxiv. 4 Gen. xxy. 24 © Ibid, 24: 23- 
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Chap. II. the Holy Scriptures. 


E 


neſs to hearken to the Goſpel, | taken away that bleſſing, which ſeem' d to Year le- 


be the birth-right of the former. 
Abraham died aged an hundred and ſeventy five years 2. 
Act having made 1/aac's eyes very dim, Jacob his younger Son, by 
the advice of his mother, covered his neck and hands with goat-skins, 
the better to reſemble Eſau who was an hairy man, and by this Arti- 


fice got the bleſſing which was deſign'd for his elder brother b. After- 


wards, his fear of Eſau made him retire to Laban, Rebekah's Brother e. 
In this journey, he ſaw the wonderful ladder, which reached from carth 
to heayen ; and God again aſſured him, that the Me oo ah ſhould be born 
of his race d. 

H E demanded of Laban his Daughter Rachel i in marriage, but Laban de- 
ceived him, and gave him Leah, who was the eldeſt. Afterwards he 
married Rachel, and by theſe two wives and two of their hand-maids, 
had twelve ſons, who were the patriarchs of the Jews; for from them 
deſcended the twelve — into which that nation has been ſince di- 


vided ©. 
Iu x bleſlings which God poured down upon Jacob, raiſed n : 
_ envy : and Jacob therefore fled from him, with his wives, his children, 
and his flocks. Laban purſued him, in order to revenge himſelf ; but God 
prevented it f. Afterwards Jacob wreſtled with an angel, came off vic- 
torious, and was therefore called 1/ael, that is, a man of God, or, a man 
ſtronger than God 5, Upon his return into his own country, he found 
Eſau very tractable, he having firſt taken the precaution to ſend his bro- 
ther ſome preſents, before he would appear before him h. : 
A jealouſy aroſe among the children of Jacob. The tenderneſs and 
friendſhip he ſhewed Joſeph, made him hated by his brethren. They 
therefore ſold him to ſome merchants, who carried him into Egypr 
and he entered into Potiphar's ſervice i. And what reſemblance can be 
more natural, than that which was between Foſeph and Jesvs CHRIST 3 


who were both ſold by their brethren, both delivered up into the hands 


of ſtrangers, and were both the preſervers of thoſe very . who had 


betray d them 8 


Wo Xxv. 8. b Gen. xxvit. 1-29. © Ibid. v. 43. Gen. xxviii 10-15. * Gen. xxix. 
xx, Gen XXI. I-24. 85 Gen. xxxii. 24-32. © Gen, xxxiii. | Gen. XXxvIi. 
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1821. 
1759. 


1753. 


1739 


24 
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Potiphar's wife having falſely accuſed Joſeph of having made an at- 
tempt upon her virtue, he was therefore loaded with chains “. 


ac died aged 180 years. 


1 
1715 


1707. 


— prophecy concerning the time when the Meſſiah ſhould be born, name- 
ly, when the ſcepter ſhould depart from the tribe of Judah, and the 
Jews ſhould no longer be a common-wealth 5; for, their republick having 
been only formed, that it might be a figure "of the church, as ſoon ag 


1635. 


Pharaoh gave Joſeph his liberty, on account of the reputation he had 
acquired of interpreting dreams; and he explained Pharaoh's dream to 
him, and gave him warning, that after ſeven years of plenty, there were 


to be ſeven years of famine. 


TA E famine came, and Joſe 2ph had heaped up great quantities of corn 
in the years of plenty b. 

H 15 brethren were forced to come into Egypt to buy corn; and aſter 
he had treated them as ſpies, that he might diſcover their intentions, he 
made himſelf known to them, and cauſed Jacob to be brought into 


Egypt with all his family. We are told in three different places of 


the Old Teſtament d, that it then conſiſted of ſeventy perſons : but the 
LXXII. in all theſe places read (cycnty- . and St. Luke has in the Acts 


followed them. 


SOME years after, Jacob died f. ; Before his death, he tiered a _ 


JesUs Carisr ſhould come to eſtabliſh it, this republick would become 


. uſeleſs to the world, and was therefore no longer to ſubſiſt. 


Foſeph died likewiſe h. The children of Jacob multiplied t to ſuch a 


degree, that though they. were but ſeventy when they came into Egypt, 


as has been ſaid, yet in the ſpace of two hundred years, they became ſix | 


hundred thouſand? ; which made them formidable, and made the Egyp- 


Gen. xxxix. * Gen. xli. 53. Gen. xlii. xlv. 4 Gen. xlvi. 27. Exod. i. 5. Deut. x. 22. 
e Acts vii. 14. Gen. xlix. 33. Gen. xlix. 10. * Gen. I. 26. i Num. i. 46. We need not be 


ſurprixed that this increaſe is ſaid by Moſes to have been ſo great, it is demonſtrable that man y more 
might have deſcended from ſeventy perſons in that time. Lamy demonſtrates (De Tabernaculo, b. 


2.54 +) that the male deſcendants from Noah and his three ſons, might have been at the "£1 


ding of Babel, (which he ſuppoſes to have been 109 years after the flood,) 66752 ſuppoſing them to 
bave had but one wife each, and but one child in a year, and not to have had any children till the „ 


were each twenty years old, and to have had as many daughters as ſons. But if we throw Polyga- 
my, twins, and fifth births-every four years, which may naturally happen, into the balance, they 
| | | ma 


trans 
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- ans. perſecute them, after the death of that king, who. protected them as be- 


on Foſeph's-account, whoſe ſervices were then forgotten. The people of?” 


1574 


God therefore underwent a cruel ſlavery, from which they were at laſt Www 


delivered by the miniſtry. of Moſes, who led them into the land which 


God had promiſed to the deſcendants of Iſaac. 


Dux IN s thetimè of this perſecution, the male: children of the Hebrews 
were thrown into the Nile a, by the order of the new Pharaoh (which 
was a nanie common to all the kings of Egypt) and Moſes's parents, after 


having concealed him three months, expoſed him upon the waters. But 


the king's daughter took him out, and cauſed him to be educated in her 


palace b. Nevertheleſs noe” left it, and at the _ of forty a fled 
into the land of Midian. 


Go there ſhewed himſelf to him in a an buſh ; and commanded 
him to deliver his people from the tyranny of Egypr, and for that pur- 


poſe to take with him his brother Aaron, who was afterwards made high- 
prieſt. And accordingly Moſes told Pharaoh the commandment he had 


received from God, and confirmed his miſſion by miracles; and the king, 
after having long reſiſted; was at laſt by plagues and ſevere puniſhments, | 
forced to give the Hebrews their liberty ©. An event, which being ſo 
wonderful, and at the ſame time both a figure and prophecy of the man- 
ner, in which Irsus CHRIST was to deliver us from the flavery of ſin th de- 


ſerves a little enlargement upon * 
Go commanded that every family of his people ſhould on the fourteenth 


day of the month N· iſan, in the evening, offer up a lamb in ſacrifice, and mark the 


doors of their houſes with the blood of it. I heIſcaelites obeyed this command- 


ment, and the night following, the angel of the Lord paſſed throug gh them, and 
ew all the firſt· born of theEgyprians : and ſpared no houſes but thoſe, which : 
were marked with the blood of the lamb e. And thus ſhall it be with 


thoſe, who ſhall be marked with the blood of Jesus CHRIST, who alone 
ſhall be able to ſecure themſelves from eternal death. And that the me- 


any of {o lena a aueh might be pa Supnghouc all eas 


may well be a at. 100000. N if 1 L00000,, or 4s is certain according to the loweſt com- 


putation, 66000 males ma y have deſcended from 4 males and 4, females in Too years, haw much more 


ay 600000 males have deſcended from 35 males and 35 Females in the ſpace of 215 years, which is 


the term of years all allow to have paſſed between Jacob's going into Egypt, and his deſcendants co- 
ming out of it ? * Exod. i. 16. - Exod. ii. © Exod. ii. 14. © Exod. xii. 31. © Ibid. 
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— 57 generations, God inſtituted a ſolemn feaſt called the Paſſover, in which the 
1491. Jews annually offered a lamb, on the ſame day, and in the ſame hour, 
in which Jesus CHRIS, the true paſchal-lamb has ſince been offered up on 
mount Calvary a. The Hebrews ate this lamb, in the habits and poſtures of 

men ready to take a journey, Pharaoh, whoſe firſt-born- ſon the angel 
had not ſpared, drove. them out of Z#gypt. The Red-ſea divided itſelf, 
to make a paſſage for them, and ſwallowed up the Egyptians, who having 


changes: their minds purſued them, in order to 1 them back again into 


ſlavery b. 
Tar THE Fen as ſoon as they were got through the Red-ſca, to 
rode into the wildernels. Where they had ſcarce marched three days, before 


run their thirſt made them murmure, becauſe they could find nothing but 


WORLD. - I / 8 | | 
88 bitter waters to quench it. Moſes therefore, by the commandment of 


1/aclizes God, threw a piece of wood into thoſe waters, which changed their bit- 


IT ternefs into ſweetneſs ® And the croſs of JesUs CuRisr, . has a virtue 
Get, ro not unlike to that of this myſtical wood: for to Chriſtians, ĩt ſweetens 


th ke the moſt bitter pains of life. Some time after, hunger raiſed a freſh di- 
Temple, "ſturbance among this. people, and made them regret the leaving the 


ſlavery of Egypt, where they had at leaſt all the neceſſaries of life in 
great abundance d. Whereupon an innumerable multitude of quails cover- 
ed the Hebrew camp, and gave them wherewithal to ſatisfy it. And the 
next day God wrought a ſecond miracle, which was more wonderful and 
more laſting. The carth appeared covered with a ſort of hoar-froſt, 
which was in ſhape like coriander-ſeed. All the people immediately cri- 
ed out in a ſurprize, Manhu, that is to ſay, what is this ? and from 
' thence comes the name of Manna, which was given to this heayenly 
food, with Which God regularly fed them eyery day, for forty years e. 


= Our Bleed Loril was condemned ſoon after the ſixth hou, John xix. 14. ide. after our twelve at 
von; and he gave up the Ghoſt, ſoon after the nirith hour, Mat. xxvii. 46. 50. that is, our three 
in the afternoon: and the paſchal-lamb was to be killed betaveen the two evenings, Exod. xii. 6. 
4. e. beeween twelve at even, and ſix at night, or about our three in the afternoon. Joſephus (De 
| Bell. Jud. lib. 7. c. 17.) ſays the Paſſover was offered between the nuth and elo vent hᷣ hours, i. e. be- 
een three and five, according to our way of reckoning ; the Miſhna ſays (chap. 5.) that the ſacri- 5 
fice was conſtantly ſlain, at half an hour after the eighth hour, 1. e. baff an hour after two in the 
afternoon ;, and offered up half an hour "after the ninth, that is, half an hour after three. And 
Maimonides ſays in his Corban Peſach, that the paſchal-lamb was ſlain and offered up immeniately 
after the wſual time of killing and offering up the evening tr De Tabern. lib. 7. c. 9.'$. 2. 
> Exod. xiv. — xv. 4 Excd. xvi. e Ibid S \feF? L A 


returned into his o]n country e. 
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In the third book, I ſhall treat at large of this Manna, and the etymolo- 
gy of its name. Every one gather'd enough of it early in the morning, 
to ſerve him the whole day, and if he gather d more of it, it corrupted 
and ſtank. But it kept from friday to the ſabbath- day, without corrup- 
ting, God having forbidden that any ſhould be gathered on the ſabbath. 
A figure which JESUS Curisr himſelf explains, by applying it to that di- 
vine food, ay his own fletn —_ blood a, with which he feeds the 
faithful. 

The want of Water raed freſh murmurings, and Moſes narowly eſca- 
ped periſhing in the ſedition. But he ſtruck the rock with his rod, and 
made a plentiful ſtream to flow from it. The Ama/ltkites oppoſed the 


march of the Hebrews, and by their continual attacks figured out the 


obſtinacy of the devil in making war upon Chriſtians in this life. Jaſhu 
engaged them: Moſes in the mean time pray d upon the mountain, and 
Aaron with him. Whilſt he kept his hands held upright, Joſhua was vi- 


ctorious; and as ſoon as wearineſs made him hang them down, Amalet 
had the advantage d. 


Moſes had married Zipporab the daughter af Jerlro prick of Midian, 


| when upon being forced to leave the court of Pharaoh out of fear, he 
had retired to the deſert of Midian. But Zipporah had not followed 
him into Egypt, when he returned thither in order to deliver the He- 

brews. Jethro therefore having heard of the miracles which Moſes had 
wrought, came in ſearch of him, and brought Zipporah to him: and 
adviſed him to eſtabliſh certain officers, upon whom he might devolve 
a part of the trouble, with which he was overburdened, in conducting 


27 
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fore Chriſt. 


1491. 
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this people. For which purpoſe, Moſes divided the Hebrews into diffe- 


rent claſſes, and created Tribunes, Centurions and Decurions ; and the or- 
der he then eſtabliſhed, was ever after preſerved og the If ews. 


e : 


Three months after the 3 left Een they. came to mount . 


prepare them for hearing his voice. God deſcended to the top of the 


mountain, the trumpets ſounded, and the lightnings darted on every fide. 


The * continued at the foot of the mountain, while . and 


Or rather bi dodrine, ſee John. vi. o Exod. xvii. 
2 


© Exod. Xviii. 


Aaron 


nat. There God commanded Moſes to ſanctify the people, thereby to 
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Aaron went up it; but Moſes alone entered into the cloud, where God 
Was ?, and there diſcourſed with him for forty days and. forty nights b. 


The people in the mean time thought him dead, and deſpairing of his 


return, forced Aaron to make them a golden calf, which they . worſhip- 
ped e. Moſes at laſt appeared, carrying in his hands the two tables of 
ſtone, on which God had engraven the moſt holy commandments with 
his own hand. He perceived the idolatry of the Hebrews, and ſtruck 
with reſentment and ſurprize at their, ingratitude and facrilege, broke 
the tables, aſſembled the Levites together, and ordered them to fall upon 
the people, and kill all they met, without diſtinction. And in this flaugh- 
ter there fell three and twenty thouſand men; after rer Moſes, by 
God's command, made new Tables d. I 
In this manner did God give the law to his avail and preſeribe the 
manner in which he would have them to worſhip him. Sin had blotted 
out that law, which nature had engrayen upon the heart of man, who 
wandring from God, and turning to the ereatures, no longer hearkened 
to that ſecret voice which ſpoke within him. It pleaſed God there- 
fore to engrave the chief of his commandments on tables of ſtone, that 
men might learn them by their eyes and ears: and the fins that were 
not mention d in the Decalogue, were forbidden in the ſacred books, ac- 
_ cording to the inſtructions which Moſes receiv'd from the mouth of God 
himſelf, Upon this ſame mountain God likewiſe ſhewed Moſes a model 
of the tabernacle, which he would have conſecrated to him, till ſuch time 
as a temple ſhould be built and dedicated to him, in the land of promiſe; 
and it was after this model that Moſes built the tabernacle, and enriched 
it with all that pomp and magnificence which was about ir, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in another place. 44 | Us ets hers. e 
The Hebrews wandered forty years in the wilderneſs,” Under the gui 
dance of God. The cloud which cover the tabernacle, ſhewed them 
the way they were to go®: and they wanted nothing that was neceſſary 
for life, The miraculous water, which ran from the rock f followed them, 
and their garments waxed not old in all that time. It is asked, whether 
likewiſe Cates garments did increaſe | in Proportion as my adyanced in age; A 


* Exod. xix. » Exod. xxiv. « Exod. xii. 4 Tbid. : Num. ix. I5 23. ei e. they carri. 
ed it along with them in their journeys, for fo the word ſi Enifies i in 1 Cor. x. 4. See De Tab. lib. 


1 8 


but 


- 
» 5x" 


diſcover. In the mean time, though this rebellious people was engaged 
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| 29 


but it is in vain to deſire to ſearch into what we can never thoroughly Lr le- 


fore Chriſt. 
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to be faithful to God, by ſo many mercies, though it was fed with the A 


Manna which came down from heaven, yet was it tired with this very 
food, and often rebelled againſt God and againſt Moſes a. For this they 
were puniſhed with a great number of ſerpents, whoſe ſtings deſtroyed a 
multitude of people: and Moſes therefore, by the command of God, 


A erected a brazen ſerpent, which they who were bit by the ſerpents, needed 


only to look upon, in order to be healed d. A figure which Jesvs 


Cur1sT has alſo applied to himſelf e, and the Apoſtle tells us d, that it 


is thus that the Saviour of the 3 cured us of our ſin e, by the re- 
ſemblance of ſin. The devil borrowed the ſhape of the Erpent to de- 
ceive the firſt man, and he daily ſurprizes us in the like manner; and 
when he wounds us, we can only be cured by looking at JesUs CIRISTr 


merited for us. 
| Moſes being at laſt We at the land of promiſe, ſent ſpies to > diets 


ver it. They made a report, that it was a rich land, and fruitful in all 
good things, and in proof of it, ſhewed a cluſter of grapes, which they 


had gather d in it: but they ſaid at the ſame time, that it was inha- 


bited of. warlike nations, — that its cities were fortified with high 
walls f. EY | 


This news threw. them into a confternation, the people mutinied, 


would no longer acknowledge Moſes, and were upon the point 5 
chooſing new. leaders to carry them back again into Egypt. But Joſhua 
and Caleb, who had gone to ſpy out the land of Canaan, burſting into 


tears, and renting their cloaths, conjured them not to rely entirely upon 


the report of theſe ſpies; and told them that they had exaggerated things; 


that they had ſeen the land of promiſe as well as the others; that they, 


had diſcover d nothing in it which might juſtly diſcourage them; that 
_ beſides, the promiſes 1 God were inviolable, and that the great num- 


ber of their enemies would ſerve only to increaſe the glory and riches 
of Iſtael s. 


Which diſcouragement Was a rer repreſentation of that 


Num. xi. xii. > Num. xxi. © John iii. 14. 4 2 Cor. v. 21. 


r. v. 21, . e. By bearing is bis pevſon 
the reſemblance of ſin. * Num. xiii. ® Num. xiv, 5 
phe | | _ 


1452. 


bd up upom the croſs, that is to ſay, by the grace which his paſſion has 


14905 


foreC 
1490. 
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tr be- inte which moſt-chriſtians fall. The pleaſutes of life, though ſo tranſitory 
A and ſo deceitful, bewitch them, they prefer ſlavety to liberty, and the 
SV light difficulties which are to be overcome, in order to their entering 
into the land of promiſe, appear to 'them inſuperable. And from hence 


it is, that the number of thoſe who will be ſaved is ſo ſmall. Of all 


that multitude which came out of Egypt, Joſpua and Caleb were the 
only two perſons who entered into the promiſed land. 


Aaron died upon mount Horeb a. 
Tu E Iſraelites were, during their j journey, frequently attacked by ſeve- 


ral nations, and eſpecially the Moabites, whoſe king brought Bal/aam the 
Prophet to eurſe the people of God. But he inſtead of curſes, pronoun- 
ced a ſignal an, that the Meſſah ſhould come 4 far out of 


Jacob b. 


Moſes tired out With thi Fationes and dangets of {6 long a tay = 
the wildernefs, at - length gave way to his uncafineſs, and had not ſo 


much confidence as he ought to have had in the promiſes of God : 
whereby he diſpleaſed God, and died in the wilderneſs, before he came 


into the land of promiſe, which he only ſaw at a diſtance © And Jo 
ſhua, whom he had by God's commandment made conductor of the He- 
brews in his room, opened the "IP. into it it for Tony forty * TINY after 
their departure out of Egypt d. 

ITE eis ſays, that chis wonderful land fowed with milk and 
honey e; but this was only a ſhadow of that other land of promiſe, 


where true happineſs is to be found, and into which none will enter, 


but thoſe whom JesUVs CRHRIST, the true Foſpua, ſhall bring in, after 
having deliver d them from the captivity of fin, and conducted them up- 
on earth, as ſtrangers, who look upon themſelves here as only on the 

road to a better ſtate. 1 
Tur Hebrews met with the river Jordan in their way, which : 
they could not ford, nor had they boats to paſs it in. Foſbuu 

therefore commanded the prieſts to take up the ark, and go 
into the river, and there ſtop. Immediately Jordan divided 
it ſelf, and the people paſſed over dry od f, By a like mi- 


FT Num. XX. 28. » Nur. XXii, XXiti, xxiv. Deu. rl. 8. 4 Joſh. i. it. e Exod. iii. 8. 


racle 
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had gone round them ſeven times with the ark of God upon their ſhoul-/"** 


31 


racle the walls 4 Jericho fell down of their own accord, after the prieſts E 


r= 


ders 2. The Gibeonzes, a very valiant people, voluntarily ſubmitted v.. 


The other nations were conquered, their cities taken by force, and their 


5 kings killed © After which Joſpug divided the land of promiſe among 


War, which they were forced to maintain againſt the Canaanites, and 
came off victorious ©. And all the neighbouring nations having either 

ſubmitted or been conquered, the Hebrews enjoyed great plenty of every 
thing; but proſperity had its uſual effects upon them, and corrupted them. 
1 They neglected the word of God, they fell in with the manners of the 
Canaanites, did not ſo much as ſcruple making inter- marriages with 
them, and their looſneſs led them even to idolatry f. This fin was 
the conſequence of the commerce they had with theſe nations, which. 
| God (well knowing how dangerous it would be 
ling to prevent it) commanded them to root out. But the Hebrews look- 
ed on the pleaſure of commanding the conquered as the moſt agree- 
able fruit of their victory, and therefore would not entirely deſtroy | 


the twelve tribes, and cauſed the Hebrews to enjoy a profound peace d. 
AFTER his death a ſort of anarchy prevailed among them, they having 
no head to govern them, T he tribe of Judah had the conduct of the 


them. 


Ir was about this time, that a Levite's wife, having been violated 
by ſome Benjamites, died of grief 5, The other tribes to revenge this 


crime, declared war -with that of Rane, and almoſt entirely deſtroy- 


cen ich. 

Ius Hebiows having forſaken the worſhip of God, for the worſhip of i- 
dols, God did not leave their infidelity unpuniſhed. The King of Meſopotamia 
declared war with them, defeated: them, and kept them eight years under 
his dominion i. Othniel delivered them, and gave them peace for forty 
years . But this long peace became fatal to them; they relapſed into 
idolatry, and the puniſhment followed the crime. God made ule of Eg- 
Jon. king of Moab to chaſtiſe them !; and they continu'd under his yoke | 
for the ſpace of 1 Our” m, mY Ehud, moved thereto by God, 


Joſh. vi. * Joſh. ix. « Joſh. x. xi. 1 x Shad” xiv.xxii. *Judg. i f Judg. ii. s Judg. xix 
* Judy, xx. i Judg, i. 8. * Jadg, i 10, 11. Ibid v. * 5 d 
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to them and being wil- 
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made an attempt upon the king of Moab, killed him privately, and ha- 
ving tumultuouſſy armed the Hebrews againſt the Moabites, cauſed them 


co recover their liberty, which they enjoyed for fourſcore years a, reckon- 


17056 


1305. 


1285. 


1245. 


ing from the time, that Othmiel firſt procured it them. 


TEE Dhiliſtines diſturbed the Hebrews.  Shamgar after Elud un- 
dertook their defence, and Killed ſix OTTER — with a VI 


are. 


THE Hebrews forſook che worſhip: of God, 900 et acrifice to 


idols a third time. Jabin king of the Canaanites ſubdued them, and 
ctuelly exerciſed his dominion over them for twenty years. Deborah, 
(for want of a man whom he could put at the head of them) was choſen 


by God to deliver them; and ſhe governed them for forty years ©. 
TRR Hebrews according to their uſual inconſtancy again forſook God, 


who gave them up to the Midianites; and the extream miſery to which 


they found themſelves reduced, made them have recourſe to him. Thus did 


1232. 


Mo 199. 


1196. 


1173. 


1152. 


they in proſperity forget all his benefits, and ſacrifice to idols; and in 
adverſity invoke his Holy name. They therefore confeſſed their fin, and 


God moved by their prayers, reſolved to relieve them. For this purpoſe 


he gave them Gideon for their head, under WIKAE conduct they vanqui- 


ſhed the Midianites, and ſhook off their yoke d. Abimelech, one of his 


children, ſucceeded him, after having killed ſeventy of his brethren. But 
ſo horrible a maſſacre was not long unpuniſhed : this impious wretch | 
about three years after, was daſhed in pieces by a ſtone, win a Woman 
_ threw down upon him from the top of a tower e. | 


Tola governed after him, and was ſucceeded by Ya.” Vader this prince 


the Hebrews fell into en n a0 were A ct mW the 8 


monites f. 
' Fephthah rden a 3 wi This prince 1 a vow to God, 


that if he gave him the victory, he would offer up to him in ſacrifice, 
whoever ſhould firſt come out of his houſe to meet him, at his re- 
turn. This proved to be his only daughter, who firſt met him after his 
conqueſt : and accordingly he put her to death in performance of his 


vaw 5. Though there are ſome interpreters, who contend that Fephthab 
only obliged his daughter to a perpetual virginity. 


« Judg. iii. 15-30. b Eng. a; an O guad, Judg ili. 31. <Judg, iv. v. 9 Judg vi. Vii. viii. 


< Judg. ix. Judg. x. Judg ai. AFTER 
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Arx Fephthah, Thzan, Elon, and Abdon were ſucceſliyely both Jud- Yar be- 


ges and princes of the people of God ?. Who having relapſed again 
into their uſual crime, were ſubdued by the Philiſtines: and found a de- 
liverer in Sampſon, who with the ſtrength of his arms broke off their 
yoke b. But this man of ſuch ſtrength, ſuffered himſelf to be overcome 
by a woman, who after ſhe had cut off his hair (in which his ſtrength 
conſiſted) delivered him to the Philiſtines. They put out his eyes; and 
on a feſtival, when the moſt conſiderable among them were aſſembled 
together in their temple, brought him out to inſult him. But his hair 
being grown again, he took hold on the two pillars which ſupported 
the temple, and had ſtrength enough to overturn it . So that he bury d him- 
ſelf as well as his enemies in the ruins; and became thereby a type of 
JESUS CHR1sT, who perfectly overcame the devil, only by his own 
death. 5 „ 
Ar TER the death of Samſon, Eli was both Judge and High: prieſt at 
the ſame time d. (Some skilful chronologiſts make the twenty years of 
Samſon's government, to be the firſt twenty of the for:y, during which 
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Eli judged the people.) Hophni and Phinehas, Elis ſons, having drawn 


down the juſt anger of God upon themſelves and the people, by their li- 


Centiouſneſs, were overcome and ſlain by the Philiſtines, and the ark 


of God, which they had carried into the camp, was taken . Eli, upon 


hearing this news, fell backwards from his chair and broke his skull f. 


And the Philiſtines being unable to endure the miſeries which God 


poured down upon them, ſent the ark back 5. 


. 


Hannah, the wife of Hlkanah, after having been long barren, obtai- 


ned a ſon from God, whom ſhe conſecrated to him h. He was named 


Samuel, and became Elis ſucceſſour. In his time the form of the go- 
vernment was changed. The Jews deſir'd to be governed by a king like 


other nations i; God conſented to it, and Samuel by his command choſe 
Saul, who nevertheleſs diſpleaſed God, and deſerved to be rejected, for 


not exactly purſuing the commandments which God had ſent him by Sa. 


muell . God therefore commanded Samuel to conſecrate Davip to 


be King, in SauL's room m. Davm was yet very young ; nevertheleſs he 


2 Judg. xii. Þ Judg. xiii, XIV. XV. © Judg. xvi. « 1 Sam. i. 9. 1 Sam. iv. * Ibid. 
5 1 Sam. v. 6. 1 Sam. i, 1 Sam. vii. * 1 Sam. ix. x. 1 Sam. xy. ® 1 Sam. xvi. 
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fought wich Gotiah, killed him, and by this victory humbled the P57. 
. liffines, who had been hitherto the moſt formidable enemies the Hebrews. 


had. A victory ſo conſiderable rais d Saut's envy againſt Dat id, who 


1055. 


1034. 


1015. 


1004. 
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Pftivity of 
Babylon. 


of his time. 
married contrary to the expreſs command of God, led him into idola- 


To the end 
e the ca- 


was forced to fly and conceal himſelf b, till upon the death of Saul he 
aſcended the throne e. This great prince made his reign illuſtrious and 
happy, both by his piety and his valour. Nevertheleſs he forgot his du- 
ty in the midſt of his proſperity, Was guilty of an horrible adultery with 

Bathſhebah the wife of Uriah, and cauſed the husband to be killed, be- 

cauſe he could not otherwiſe conceal his crime d. Afterwards he con- 
feſſed his fault, and was ſincerely penitent for it, whereby he obtained of 
God a renewal of the promiſe he had made, that the Redeemer of the 
world ſhould be born of his poſterity . Solomon ſucceeded his father f, 

and amidſt all the delights of a profound peace, built God a magnifi- 
cent temple upon mount Moriah 5, which was finiſhed in the year of 
the world three thouſand. Till this was built, the Hebrews had no other 


temple, but the tabernacle of Moſes. 


Solomon loved peacꝶ and was the wiſeſt, and moſt magni ficent prince | 


Io 


Nevertheleſs, the love of foreign women, whom he had 


try b. God puniſhed this crime in the perſon of Rehoboam his fon, to 
whom he left only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and clabliſhed 
Feroboam king over the other ten.. 

THE kingdom of Rehoboam was called the Kingdom of Fudah, and that 


of Feroboam, the Kingdom of Iſrael. This laſt prince, fearing leaſt the 
people ſhould return to their obedience to Rehoboam, if they conti- 


nued to go up to facrifice in the Temple at Jeruſalem, which was the 


capital of the kingdom, cauſed two golden calves to be made, and com- 


manded his ſubjects to worſhip them, as the Gods, which had delivered 


them out of K+ 


E 1 ny . b 1 Sam. Xviii. 82 Sam. * | d 2 Sam. xi. 2 2 Sam. Xii. f I Kings ii. 12. 
2 1 Kings v. vi. vil. vid. 1 Kings xi. 1 Kings xi. it. K 1 Kings xii. 25.— 
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the Holy Ser ptures. 


Tux names of the kings of Judah and 
the deſtruction of the two kingdoms, are as follows: 
KINGS OF JUDAH. | 
I. REHOBOAM ©. 

2. ABIJAM © 

Zo Azz % 


I. JEROBOAM b. 


2. Napas®. 
3. BAASHA f. 
4. ELAH s. 
ZIMRI h. 
OMuRIi. 
| AHAB k. 
At this time lived the prophet El- 
4 JeHomHAPRAT | jah m, who is ſo famous for his zeal, 
and who being taken up into hea- 8. AhAZ LAH o. 
N ven in a fiery chariot, left his diſci- 9. nn p. 
5. JEHORAM 4. ple Eliſba to be his ſucceſſor i. k, 
6. AHAZIAH ". 
7. Joan". Eliſha propheſied t. 4. 
bs | | „„ | dips. 
12. JOASH *. 
13. IJEROBOANI 
the ſecond 2. 


8. AMAZIAH . . 
9. UzzLAn or AZARIAH K. 


Ix the reign of Teroboam the ſecond, king of Iſrael n, ; 7 nah the 


| prophet was ſent by God to Niniveh, to r to its inden that 
their city would be deſtroyed, if they did not turn and repent. But he, 


to avoid ſo diſagreeable a commiſſion, got on board a 2s and the 
1 Kings xi. 43. ® Ibid. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. 1 Kings xv. 1-7. 
f Ibid. v. 28-34. and c. xvi. v. I-7. 
k Ibid. v 28-34 and c. xvii-xxi. 
" I Kings xix. 19. 
r [bid. v. 25-29. 
* [bid. v. 9-12. 


d Ibid. v.8 23. © Ibid. 
5 x Kings xvi. 8, 9. ® Ibid. v. 10- 22. 
1 Kings xxii. 41-49. 2 Chron. xvii- xx 
o Kings xxii. 51. 5 3. 2 Kings i. b 2 Kings ili-vii. 12 K ings 
2 Kings ix. x. 2 Kings iv-vii. 2 Kings xi xii, w 2 Kings 
Kings xiv. 1-20. zIbid. v. 23-28. *2 Kings xv. 1-7. 


i Ibid. v. 23-27. 
mx Kings Xvii. 
viii. 16-24. 
Xill. 1-8. 


u My. Marſhal places this miſſion to Nineveh, in the year 862, and conſe 
; quently in the 
Jchu king of Iſrael, and Joalh ing F Judah. See his Tabulz Chronologicæ. 8 ee 7 
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ſhip in which he was, being beaten upon by a furious tempeſt, and he, 
knowing what was the cauſe of it, cauſed himſelf to be thrown into the 


ea. Immediately a great fiſh ſwallowed him, and after three days threw 


Zoo. 


760. 


77 
761. 
EY + 
758. 
753. 
742. 
230. 
726. 


him upæ upon the ſhore, Whereby he became one of the moſt lively fi- 
gures of JEsUs CHRIST, who by his death calmed that violent tempeſt, which 


would have deſtroyed the whole world, and after having lain three days 


in the boſom of the earth, aroſe full of life b. 
Joel propheſied at this time. 


T HE prophet Iſaiabh appeared. He related all the circumſtances of 


the death of Jxsus CHRIST ſo exactly, that he ſeems rather to have 


been an hiſtorian than a Prophet. All the ſcriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment were deſign'd only to repreſent to us JEsUs CHRIST. When 
he was come upon earth, he only made clear,what was before obſcurely 


contained in the predictions of the prophets, and the figures of the 
law. 


[Amos J Hoſea, d 3 and Nahun © propheſied in theſe times. 
14. SHALLUM f. 
15. MENAHEM S. 
16. PEKAHIAH b. 
17. PEK AH i. 
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10. Jornau x. Michah propheſied l. 
n 4 
11. AnAz w. N = F 
ee 18, HoSHEA n. 
12. HBzeKtan®. . 


In the reign of Hoſhea, kw of Iſrael, Shabnaneſer took Samaria, 


and carryed the ten tribes into captivity. By this the kingdom of Iſrae! 


was deſtroyed : and the Cutheans were ſent by Hhalmaneſer to inhabit the 
country of Samaria. But they continuing to worſhip their own Gods, were 


viſited with a cruel plague, during which they were informed, that the 
only means to. deliver themſelves from this ſcourge, was to worſhip the 


i Jon. i. it. » Matt. xii. 29. © Tear before Chriſt, 787. 4 Tear 785. © Tear 758 * 2 Kings 


0 xv. 13-15. * Ibid. v. 17-21. Ibid. v. 22-26. Ibid. v. 27-31. * Ibid. v. ye . 
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true God. And they therefore deſired the king of MHria, to ſend them Dar be- 


ſome of thoſe Iſraelitifh prieſts, who were in captivity. By them they 
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were inſtructed, in the manner in which God would have us to worſhip www 


him, were thereby cured of the plague, and perſevered in that religion, 


of which Samaria was the principal feat *®. This city had been built by 
Omri king of Iſtael, upon a mountain which he had bought of Shemer. 


And it having been repeopled by the Cutheans and Iſraelites which 


were ſent thither, the Samaritans were a mixture of Iſraelites and 


Gentiles. | 
13. MANASSEH ſucceeded Hezekiah®. 


14. AFTER him reigned AMON e. 
15. JoSIAH ſucceeded him at eight years of age d. Under this king 


' Feremiah began to propheſy e; and Zephaniah 5 and Habbakkuk 5, wrote 
their propheſies h. . 


16. SHALLUM, or JEHOAHAZ, was his ſucceſſor. But three months af- 


ter he had been upon the throne, he Was overcome, and carried captive 


into Egypt by king Necho i. 


17. ELIAKI his brother, was made king. in his room k, and called 
Jenorakim. Nebuchadnezzar took him captive in order to carry him 
to Babylon, but left him, and contented himſelf with impoſing a tri- 
bute upon him. Nevertheleſs, he took away with him part of the veſ- 
ſels of the temple, and carried ſome children of the blood royal, and of 


the firſt families into captivity, among whom were Daniel and his com- 


panions. This was the beginning of the ſeventy years, during which the 
_ captivity of Babylon laſted. 


18. JEHOIACHIN reigned after the death of his 1 5 was carried 


captive into Babylon; with all the treaſures of the temple and palace l. 


19. ZEDEKIAH was ſubſtituted in the room of Jehoiachin m his ne- 
phewen; and he alſo was made priſoner and carricd to Babylon; Jeru. 
: ſalem wins been entirely deſtroyed, and the temple burned e. | 


22 Kings xvii. »2 Kings xxi. 1-17, © Ibid. v. 18-26. 42 Kings xxii. Xxiii. Au. 631. 


| Marſhal, An. 628. Prideaux. * An. 630. 5 An. 60g. See Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 1. Under this year 


b Our author here joins Baruch with Zephaniah and Habakkuk, but till ſuch. time, as better proof be 


given of the authentickneſs of the book which goes under his name, and of his own inſpiration, than 


what has yet appeared, I hope I may be pardoned the omitting to place him among the prophets, Sce 
Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 1. under the year 595. i 2 Kings xxiit. 31-35. 2 Kings xxiii. 36, 37, 
2 Kings xxiv. 5-16. 2 Ibid. v. 17-20. His brother, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. os a 
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Year be Ezekiel began to appear in the firſt years of the captivity 2, during 

* which Daniel determined the differences that the 1/raelztes had among 

them. It was Daniel, who was moſt expreſs in his propheſies, in marking 
out the time, when the ſlavery of the Hebrews was to end, the Meſſiah 
to be born, and the law of Moſes to give place to a law, which would 
be both more holy and more laſting d. And his ability and knowledge 
having made him known to the king of Babylon, he was choſen out 
to read: and explain the characters, which appeared written on the 
wall of the hall, at a feaſt which he made for. the great men of his 
court, when they were drinking out of the ſacred veſſels, which had 
been taken in the temple at Feruſulem. No body elſe could explain 
what theſe characters ſignified : but Daniel diſcovered in them a dead 
warrant for the king e, which was immediately executed at the taking of 
| Babylon, which Cyrus made himſelf maſter of, [that very night d], and af 
terwards gave the Jews their liberty. This Cyrzs put an end to the kingdom 
of Babylon, he having been raiſed up by God to puniſh thoſe kings, for*ha- 
ving burned the Templg at Jeruſalem. This prince favoured theIſtaelites. 


e the eus been leſs flow of heart to believe, the terrible 
TRE revolution „ Which laid deſolate that promiſed land, which God 
8TH | had put them in poſſeſſion of by ſo many miracles, would have 
Tz been enough to have convinced them, that rh, was only the ſhadow 
3 another more happy country. For what calamities had they not un- 
endif the dergone in this very country, where they were to haye been happy, 


I Babe. even before they were carried into captivity > Could wars, defeats, long 
lon, to the ſlaveries, a ſevere exerciſe of authority in their own kings, and at laſt 
birth of the deſtruction of Feruſalem, the burning of the Temple, and the carry- 
—_— ing away of the people into a ſtrange land, could theſe be the things, 
in which ſuch magnificent promiſes, as thoſe were which God had 10 
often repeated to their fathers, were to terminate! It is eaſy to perceive, that 
they pointed at fomething elſe. But becauſe theſe myſtical figures, which 
repreſented JESUS Cimlsr, were not yet compleated, it was neceſſary 
that the republick of the Hebrews ſhould yet ſubſiſt, and the Temple be | 


rebnilt; ; and TO therefore became the reſtorer of them. He gave 


Har before Chriſt, 595 and AAA before the captivity, acre; 7⁰ Marſhal, . Dan. ix. 
24-27. See Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 5. under the year 458. where the completion of this prophecy is fully 
proved. Dan. v. ( See rid. Son. E. 1. J. 2. under the Jear 543. in which year he * it. 


C- 


| ; the Fews well, and have a reſpect for their religion, and their Temple: 
and Sanballat got leave of him, as he had already done of Darius, to 
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it to the court ©, But Darius the fon of V Maſpes, gave them leave 
do finiſh it in the ſecond year of his reign d. 


time after e.] 


7 ſubdued almoſt all the Eaſt to their dominion. And Darius their laſt king, 
© having ſent Sanballat to be governour of Samaria, this commander married 5 
his daughter to Manaſſes, the brother of Faddus, the high prieſt at Je- 8 
"Ep ruſalem t, which alliance made Manaſſes odious to the Jews. It was 
about this time, that God made uſe of Alexander the Great, ſon of 
1 Philip, king of Macedon, to overturn the empire of the Perſians. In 


| Perſian empire, which Cyrus had founded i: but he did not long enjoy 


Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 7. under the year 332. 331. Prid. K An. 323. 
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bf fs Eve Jews leave to return into Zudea, and to rebuild the city of Zeruſalem Yar be. 
and the Temple 2. Zerubbabel, the fon of Salathiel, and Feſhua, the 
ſon of Zozadack, the high prieſts, were the directors of it; and they 
began with raiſing an altar to God, and re- eſtabliſhing the daily ſa- 
crilfice b. The next year they laid the foundations of the Temple, and 535. 


foreC briſt. 
536. 


were hindred by the malicious reports, which their enemies made of 


520. 


Haggai, and Zechariab — at this time; and Malachi, [ſome 


520. 


THE Jews were two Wen years ſubject to the Perſians, ws 


his paſſage from Greece into Ala, he came to Fernſalem; where they * 
ſhewed him the propheſics Daniel had made, of the eſtabliſhment of a. 
new empire which was to be founded by him 5; this made him treat 


build a temple h on mount Gerigim like that at Feruſalem ; ; and he gave 
the high prieſthood of it to his ſon-in-law Manaſſes. 

Alexander made himſelf maſter of all the Eaſt, and deſtroyed the 372 
his conqueſts. He died &, and his captains dividing his empire among them, 
Egypt fell to the Polemies, and Jyr/2 to the Seleucide. And the Jews 
being ſcituated between theſe empires, were often ill-treated by the So- 
vercigns of both of them. Their religion alſo was cruelly perſecuted, 
cſ) pecially under Antiochus, who was of the race of the Seencide.. 


«FErzral ii. v Ezra iii. © Ezra, iv. «Ibid. © He wrote his book, An. ? 97. Marſhal, An. | 
4.28. Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 6. under this year. f Neh. Xii. 28. The Dean of Norwich places this 
marriage, An. 409. and grves his reaſons for it, Con. P. 1. B. 6. under that year. Dan. viii. ix. 


_ k Joſephus is miſtaken in ſaying, Sanballat had leave of Alexander to build this temple, it was built 


before this time; and therefore the Samaritans fan ro him, muſt have been of ſome other favours. 
WHEN 
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| | war be: WHEN this perſecution was come to the higheſt, Mattathias killed 
D * pat eAntiochus's officer, who forced the Fews' to offer ſacrifice to idols 2. 
SYS Upon this, he fled from the city of Modin, and having gathered together 
a company of the Jews, deſpiſed the king's threatnings. He had five ö 
ſons equally wiſe and valiant, of whom Judas, ſurnamed Maccabeus, 
Jonathan and Simon, were the moſt conſiderable b. Their father with 
his laſt breath exhorted them to defend their religion, and liberty e: and 
Judas accordingly put himſelf at the head of the Fews, gained ſeveral 
victories over Antiochus's lieutenants, purify'd the temple, and re- 
eſtabliſh'd the worſhip of God d. The name of Maccabees, which 
was given to theſe brothers, is thought to have been taken from 
their having born theſe four letters, M. C. B. IJ. in their ſtan- 
dards; which in Hebrew are the firſt letters of this paſſage in Scri. 
pture, Mi Camoca, Baelim, Fehovah, that is, who 7s like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the mighty ones © ? They were alſo called Asmoneans ; 
the origin of which term ſome draw from the Hebrew Haſidim, of which 
the Greeks make Acid, that is to ſay, holy and religious men f. Theſe 
 Asmoneans 1 driven the Hrians out of Judea reigned in it two 
hundred years. As they were of the tribe of Levi, the ſcepter was now 
departed from the tribe of Judah; for the Fews then lived according 
to their own law. It is true indeed, that the princes of the houſe of 
David no longer governed them, but yet as their republick till ſubſiſted, 
the time was not yet come, in which the Mæſſab was to be born accor- 
ding to the prophecy of Jacob; who marks out the time of his birth 
to be, when the republick ſhould be ready to be deſtroy dd. 
Judas was ſucceeded by Jonathan h. The Fews were at this time 
always at war with the Syrians, and annexed the high-pricſthood to the 
ſovereign authority. And in the time that the Hrian princes flouriſhed, 
Dnias, the ſon of Onias the third high-prieſt, ſecing that Antiochus had 
149: given the dignity of the high-prieſthood to the wicked Alcimus, went 
into . and having no farther hopes of getting the high- FO, 


165. 


2 1 Mac. ii. 15. » Ibid. v. 2, z. 82 3. bid. v. 50-70. 41 Mac. ili-viii. « Etod. xv. II. 
* The Aſideans, Chaſidim, or Aſmoneans, were not the Maccabean brothers themſelves, but a par- 
ticular ſort of men who joined them; and who vere ſo called, on the account of their very rigorous ob- 
ſervance of traditions, as well as the law. Prid. Con. P. 2. B. 3. under the year 167. *The Aſmone- 
ans reigned but 120 years, viz. from the year befare Chriſt, 166. 10 the year before Chri iſt, 37. ex- 
cAſrve. Ibid. B. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. I Mac. ix-xii. TE which 
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—— 4s diſputing the crown with him, this difference gave occalion to the 
Nomans, to come and ſubdue Zudea. 
1 Pompey took Feruſalem and the temple, depoſed Ariſtabu; us, deprived 5 
Hlircanus of the crown, and leaving him only the high · prieſthood, made 
the Fews tributary to the Romans. From this time the republick of the 
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i 


which was now in the poſſeſſion of the Aſmoneans, he got leave of Tear be- 


Ptolemy Philometor, to build a temple at Heliopolis, like that at Jeru. 


ſalem, and was himſelf made the high prieſt of it. 


than was ſucceeded by Simon *. 
TN by his death left the command to John Hircanus b. 


John Hircanus deſtroy d the temple of the Samaritans, two hundred 


years arici Swrbollar had built it. He alſo ſubdued the Id means, forced 
them to be circumciſed, and by this means W them with the 
Jews. 


Judas Ariſtobulus, ſucceſſor to Hircanus, changed the form of the 


government, and made himſelf king. 
AFTER him reigned Alexander Fannews.. 
Hircanus [the ſecond] ſucceeded Alexander, but his brother Ariſtobu- 


foreChriſt. 


149. 


Hebrews grew every day weaker and weaker, till at length the Me 2 50 


being come, it was entirely deſtroy d, as Jacob had foretold. 1 


Craſſus going to make war upon the Parthians, entered Feruſulem, 
and plundered the temple. 


Cæſuar and Pompey raiſed a civil war in the Roman empire, in which 
the former was victorious. He had, at the beginning of the war, ſent 


ic 


49. 


Antigonus the ſon of Ariſtobulus, into Fudea, to draw it off from Pom- 
peys party. And as ſoon therefore as Ceſar became maſter of the em- 


pire, Antigonus preferred complaints to him againſt his uncle Hircanus, 
and againſt Antipater his firſt miniſter. This "Antivater, by nation an 
Idumean, was the father of Herod the Great, and had the addreſs to 


get into Cæſars goOd graces, and obtain of him a confirmation of the 


high. prieſthood to Hircanus, and the government of Galilee tor his ſon 


Herod, who was yet very young. 
| Ceſar was killed in the ſenate; and Octavian his nephew and heir, 


4 came into Italy, put himſelf at the head of his troops, and having ſtruck 


I Mac. xi. xiv. XV. 1 Mac. xvi. 
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up a league with Mark Antony and Lepidus, formed the triumvirate. 
Afterwards he declared Cæſars murderers, enemies to the republick, and 


made war upon them. 


43: 


40. 


37. 


5 


18. 


Antipater having been poiſoned, Herod got hs friendſhip of Anthony, 
and married Mariamne grand-daughter to Hircanus. But Pachorns, the 
ſon of the king of the Parthians, having made himſelf maſter of Syria, 
entered Paleſtine, depoſed Hircanus, cut off his ears in order to render 
him uncapable of exerciſing the - office of high-prieſt ever after, carry'd 
him away captive, and put Antigonus in his room. And his invaſion 
of the Parthians having forced Herod to fly, he therefore came. to 


Nome, and by the fayour of Anthony, obtained the kingdom of Juda. 
and Antigonus was declared an enemy, for having ſerved the Parthians 


Herod came and beſieged Feruſalem, took it, and by his intrigues 
prevailed on Anthony to have Antigonus beheaded. Thus did the ſce- 
pter fall into the hands of a foreigner, ſince Antipater, Herod's fa- 
ther, was an Iaumean. And this prince put Hircanus, who had been ſet 
at liberty, to death, The ſon he had by Mariamne, and to whom 


he could not refuſe the dignity of the high-prieſthood, was likewiſe 
by his own order ſtifled in a bath, and he never after gave this office to 
any, but perſons of an obſcure birth. 


THE Triumviri having quarrelled among themſelves, 1 was 
driven away, Anthony overcome, and Octavian remained maſter of the 
empire, and was ſurnamed Auguſtus. This great prince finiſhed the civil 
and foreign wars, and procur d that univerſal Peace, in which, it pleaſed God, 


the Meſſiah ſhould come into the world. 


NoTwWIlTHSTANDING the friendſhip Herod had had with An. 
7hony, he had the addreſs to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Au- 


guſeus, and he continued the kingdom of Judea to him. After this 


he put Mariamne to death, and having now nothing to fear, he was no 
longer very ſcrupulous and exact in his obſervance of the manners and 


ceremonies of the Jews. Nevertheleſs, he rebuilt the temple: and it 


was of this work of his, that the Jews ſpake, when they told Jesvus 


' Curtsr in the Goſpel, that 7he temple was forty and ſix years in buil- 


ding * : and his own family ſuffered more by his cruelty than any other ; 


for he deſtroyed a great many of his own children. 


ohn ü. 20. 5 Fas 
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TRE time being now approaching, when the Meſſiah was to be born, Yer be. 


God choſe Mary to be his mother. She was to remain a virgin after 


this condition of a mother and à virgin at once, Accordingly ſhe 
was eſpouſed to Foſeph : and then God ſent the angel Gabriel, to let 
her know, that he had made choice of her to be the mother of his 


y fon, and ſhe immediately conceived. Foſeph perceiving her to be with 
child, would not have married her, but that the angel diſcovered the 


| myſteryto him . Every thing in che world now ſeemed to prepare fo, 


f | the birth of the Meſſiah, at the time and in the place the r 
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| A had marked out; and it came to paſs accordingly. 


A little before the death of Herod, Auguſtus reſolved to have an account 


; taken of his revenues, his forces, and his ſubjects throughout his whole 
empire; (which reached all over the world,) and Cyrenius, or Quiri- 


nius, the governour of Hria, had the charge of that of Paleſtine. E- 
very one was obliged to go and regiſter himſelf in the city, from whence 


n : 


. ſhe had conceived by the ſole operation of the HoLy Gnosr, which Nv 
*” "was to be a ſecret; and a marriage therefore was neceſſary to conceal 


he originally came; and Foſeph was forced to leave Nazareth, where 
he lived, to go and regiſter himſelf at Bethlehem, the city of David, 


of whoſe family the Meffiah was to be born. Mary his wife accom- 
panied him thither : and the time of her delivery being come, ſhe 


brought JesUs Car1sT into the world d. Herod was informed of his 
birth by the Magi, who had been conducted to Jeruſalem by a mita- 


culous ſtar ; and being much affrighted at the news, cauſed all the chil- 
dren in Bethlehem, and its neighbourhood, to be put to death. A lit- 


Fa 


tle time before, he had killed Hutipater, his own ſon. But the child 


he now aim'd at, eſcaped his fury. Foſeph carried him and his mother 
into Egypt, and there continued till the death of Herod. 


Herod died, and by will divided his kingdom between three of his 
ſons, which diviſion was confirmed by Auguſtus. Archelaus had Fu- 


Tetrarch : which are titles of honour inferior to that of king. Joſe ph 
upon his return from Egypr, finding that Archelaus reigned in Fudea, 


retired t to Nazareth \ in Galilee e. 


Matt. i. » Luke il. e Matt. ii. = Tesus 


dea and Samaria, under the name of an Erhnarchy ;Herod Antipas, Cali. 
lee and Perea; and Philip, Iturea and Trachonitis, under the name of 
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„ Jesus CHRIST was now come into the world, at the time which the 
LAST 

acz or Prophets marked out, the Jews themſelves being judges. According to 
__ them the world was to have laſted ſix thouſand years; two thouſand of 
From the Which paſſed before the law of Moſes, two thouſand under it, and the 
birth of law of JESUS CHRIST will laſt as long. We proceed now to a ſhort 


Ss. account of what paſled in this laſt age. 


70 the pre- Archelaus reigned but ten years: he was baniſhed to Vi jenne in Gaul, 
yo _ his kingdom turned into a Roman province, Quirinius made governour 
. of it, and from this time the Jews were abſolutely under a foreign 
** dominion. Quirinius regiſtered the people a ſecond time, but one Ju- 
ds of Galilee oppoſed it, and perſuaded the people, that it was a mark 

of ſhameful ſlavery, and that it was injurious to God himſelf, whom 
alone they ought to acknowledge for their ſovereign. 

14. Auguſtus died, and was ſucceeded by Tiberius; who fone Pilate to 
be governour of Juden. 
28. IN the fourteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, John the Baptiſt be- 
gan to preach. The republick of the Hebrews, as has been often ſaid, 
did prepare the way for the Meſſiah, and its hiſtory was a picture of 
all that was to come to paſs: but the time, when the Meſſiah thought fit 
to appear, being now come, it- pleaſed God to point him out by ſome 
teſtimonies, which were more expreſſive and clear. John the Baptiſt 

was choſen to be his forerunner, and his birth was made very glorious 

by miracles. For it was foretold to his father, who for doubting the 
truth of it, was ſtruck dumb; he was born of a woman, who was paſt 
the age of bearing children; and as ſoon as he was born, his father's 

ſpeech was reſtored to him *; and ſo many miracles produced a gene- 

ral joy and wonder, and great aſſurances were formed of his grandure. 

John the Baptiſt therefore prepared the Jews by the | baptiſm of re- 
pentance, which JESUS CHRIST himſelf thought fit to receive b. And 

5 now it was that the divine Wok became viſible to men, and after ha- 
*  ving inſtructed them hitherto only inwardly by their reafan, began now 
to inſtruct them with words, and ſenſible examples. But the manner 
in which he himſelf lived in the world, was the chief inſtruction that 
he gave it. This was adapted to the capacity of the dulleſt minds, nei- 


* Luke i. 2 Matt. iii. ** | oy 


the infirm (ſuch as we are) what is neceſſary to be done, in order to 
a good life. For it is with us, as with the patients, to whom the 4 
ſicians forbid the uſe of good things, becauſe they are unhealthful for 


them, and preſcribe others which are diſagreeable and bitter. And in 
like manner, JESUS: Crnr1sT forbad Chriſtians the immoderate uſe of 
riches, joy and pleaſures, and preſcribed to them poverty, tears and 
+ ſufferings. He himſelf ſpent his life in faſtings, retirement, poverty, 


perſecutions, and fatigues; and at laſt ſubmitted to be condemned to 


the moſt ſhameful puniſhment. This is the true pattern, and infallible 
rule of life for Chriſtians 3 this is what we muſt attend to, if we 
would become worthy of etcrnal lite, and penetrate into the true ſenſe 


of the Holy Scriptures. 
AFTER JESUS CHRIST had hind the Goſpel for three years, he 


was offered up upon the croſs, at the very time, day, and hour, which 
the prophecy of Daniel, and the ceremonies of the paſſover, marked 


out for it * It was exactly the very day and hour, that the Jews ſacri- 
ficed the Paſchal-lamb in the temple, as I have proved, in my Hiſtorical 


treatiſe of the antient paſſover of the JFews., This Precious death fell : 


in the thirty-third year of the Chriſtian æra. 


Tus have I given a very imperfect sketch of the ehines which: are 


contained in the Scripture, to which I refer the reader. But, as all this 
hiſtory has a relation to 


Sin could not eſcape unpuniſhed ; the juſtice of God demanded venge- 


ance on it; and JESUs CHRIST could no otherwiſe expiate the 
ſins of men, which he had taken upon himſelf, than by his ſufferings, 
and the ſhedding of his blood. And he therefore put himſelf in the 
room of thoſe naturally impotent victims, which had hitherto been of-. 
fered. But being of a different nature from thoſe animals, which could. 


not reſtore themſelves to life, he was indeed offered up, but then he 


ſoon roſe from thc dead, and aſcended into heaven b. By this, he open- 
ed a way thither, and gives all thoſe an aſſured hope of being received 


Matt. xxvii. Acts i. 
5 into 


o the great work of the redemption. of the world, 
it may not be improper here, to explain a little the œconomy of it. 


a induſtry, nor learning, nor knowledge were neceſſary in order to = — 
comprehend it: it was ſufficient of it ſelf to point out to the guilty and = 


3J- 
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An. Dom. into it, who believe in him, and imitate his life, that is, who are united 


* 


37. 


39. 


10. 


41. 


to him by faith, and an holy converſation. 
TEN days after his aſcenſton into heaven „ that Dbvine Sint 


which had given beginning to the world, and life and fecundity to 


the earth and waters, deſcended upon the apoſtles, on the day of Pen- 


tecoſt. This was the day, on which the Jews offered up to God the 
firſt· fruits of their grain, and on which they had received the law on 
mount Sinai: and this very day became as it were the creation of a 


new world. The Church was formed; the apoſtles became other men; 


their minds were enlightened, their hearts became intrepid, and their 
tongues eloquent. They publiſhed the Goſpel, and an innumerable mul- 
titude of people received it à: and which was the triumph of the grace 


of JIEsus CRISTr, Saul, his moſt obſtinate perſecutor, became, under 


the name of Paul, the moſt zealous of his preachers b. 


Tiberius died. He had ordered Pilate, who had had the weakneſs to con- 


demn Ixsus CHRIST to pleaſe the Jews, to come and juſtify himſelf a- 
gainſt the accuſations, which the Jews themſelves had brought againſt 
him: and baniſhment was the puniſhment of his crimes. Caiaphas too, 
who had judged JesUs CnrisT to have been worthy of death, was pu- 


niſhed with the loſs of the High-prieſthood. Tiberius was ſucceeded by Cali- 


gula, who ſet at liberty Agrippa, grandſon to Herod the Great, whom 

Tiberius had kept in captivity; and with his liberty he gave him the 

_ Tetrarchy of Philip, who was lately dead, bao to it the title ol = 
King, 


THE promotion of this prince raiſed the envy 5 e the wife 


: of Herod Autipas, who had beheaded John the Baptiſt ; and ſhe for- 
|  ced her husband to go to Rome, in order to obtain the ſame title. But 
far from ſucceeding 1n his attempt, he was deprived of his principality, 
which was given to Agrippa, and he baniſhed into Gaul. Thus had 
the murderer of John the * and the judge of Jesus CHRIST, the 
| ſame fate. 


Claudius ſucceeded | Caligula, and confirmed Aerippa in \ his 88 


and now added Judea to it. And this king having killed St. James, 
and put St. Peter in priſon, died ſinitten of the angel of the Lord e. 


# Acts ü. Acts ix. 5 Acts xii. 23. 
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He left three daughters and one ſon, called Agrippa the Toung, to 8 pY Som 
Claudius gave the kingdom of Chalcis,. wee Herod his uncle had poſ- — ; 


ſeſſed. 


Nero, who ſucceeded Claudine, ally —— The Chir inlans, 


and put St. Peter and St. Paul to death. And his crimes having made 
him ah harre U ialiKInd, he killed himſelf. . 


AFTER Nero, Galba reigned. 

Galba was ſucceeded by Otho, who loſt both his crown and his 
life by the hands of itellius, after he had reigned eight months. 

Veſpaſian was proclaimed Emperour, God made uſe of this prince, 
and his ſon Titus, to puniſh the Jews. They beſieged and took the city 
of Feruſalem, and notwithſtanding the orders and care of Titus to the 


' contrary, the Temple was deſtroy'd ; and according to the prediction of 
Ixsus ChRlsr, there Was not left one ſtone of it upon another 2. This 


Temple had been, as it were, the place appointed for the ſeveral fi- 


gures, which traced out the coming of the Mef/iah, and being now become 


uſeleſs, ſince the coming of the Meſſiab, it was deſtroy d. And for the {ame 


54. 


reaſon, the republick "of the Hebrews, which was eſtabliſhed with the 


fame view, was alſo brought to nought. They had now no longer any 


prince or commander among them : even the poſterity of Herod Were 
buried in the ruins of Feruſalem. 


Agrippa who was the only remains of that family, and who was 
the ſon of Druſilla, the ſiſter of Agrippa ſurnamed the Tonng, periſh. 
cd in an eruption of mount Yeſuvius. And that the Moſaic worſhip 


might be abſolutely aboliſhed, at the ſame time that the temple at Fe- i 
ruſalem was deſtroy d, Veſpaſian ordered Lupus, the governour of Egypt, 


to deſtroy the Temple which Onias had built. And this Emperour put 


all the ſpoils of Fudea into the 7. emple of Peace, at Rome, and or- 


dered the Jews to pay the tribute of half a ſhekel, which they before 


paid to the Temple, to the Capitol; God being now ſo angry with this un- 


happy people, that he would no longer receive any tribute from them. 


This was the ſeal of the rejection of the ews, who now ceaſed to be 
the people of God, were from henceforward diſperſed and hated every 


where, and thereby verify d the ö which Moſes had declared 
= Luke xix. 44. 
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As. Dom. gainſtthem, if they did not hearken to the Prophet, which would be ſent 
O. 


CoA unto them 2, that is, Ixsus CHRIST. It would be in vain to relate all 


that they ſaffered : the number of thoſe who periſhed in Feruſalem, 
nl rv Sas ana n oe was above thirteen hundred thouſand. 


CHAP. i. 


A ſhort e View of the whole WW wie. A particular view of the 


H oly Land. 


EO RAPHY ought always to follow 1 Without 
it, hiſtory is very obſcure; for we can have but very confuſed noti- 


ons of facts, unleſs we know the time and place, when and where they were 
tranſacted. And therefore after having given a chronological abridgment 
of the hiſtory of the Hebrews, I proceed now to give the reader a 


view of Paleſtine, where all thoſe things the Scriptures mention, were 


Plate 2. 


Europe 
and its 
. bounds. 


performed : and that this view may be the more intelligible, I ſhall 
firſt give him a general and ſhort deſcription of the whole world. 


Tux earth which we inhabit, is round, and reſembles a boul: the 
figure of it is repreſented at the top of the map, hereunto annexed. 


It is divided into two oppoſite parts, which are called hemiſpheres. 


That marked A, is called % lower, becauſe under that which we in- 


habit. It was unknown to the ancients : Americus Veſputins diſcover 


it, and from his name it is called America. Neither the Scripture, nor 


prophane antiquity ſay any thing of this part of the world, becauſe = - 


was not then diſcovered. 


THE ſecond hemiſphere, marked B, is divided into three parts, Eu- 
rope, Ala, and Africa. It is certain that theſe three regions were peo- 


pled by the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Faphet, and e the learned 


Bochart has ſolidly proved it, in his book entituled PHaleg. 


Europe is bounded towards the ſouth, by the mediterranean ſea ; towards 
the weſt and north, by the ocean; and towards the cat it joins to Ala 


2 Deut. xviii. 15. AM 
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The moſt conſiderable parts of Europe, to the weſt, are Hain and France, 
waſhed by the ocean and mediterranean fea : ; and along the northern 

ſea, are Holland, Wa}, aer Denmark, a Pe of W e g Ho- 

land, and Moſcovy. | 

The iſlands in the böten ocean are Great Britain Ine Treland, The I 
The mediterranean ſea waſhes Italy and Greece. This ſea has in it ſe- 1 


Europe. 


veral iſlands, which belong to Europe, as Crete and Sicily. The iſland 


of Malta is near the laſt of theſe: this is the iſland; in i ght of which 


the ſhip St. Paul was in, was ſhip-· wrecked, and here he came a-ſhore 2. 


The ancients called all thoſe people Germans, who inhabited the coun- 
tries which lay between Italy and the north : and beyond them, were 


the Sarmatians and Scythians. 


Greece was a famous part of ancient Kandy Among its citics, A. Greece: 
thens was the moſt illuſtrious. The Greeks entered Aſia, and poſſeſſed 


a conſiderable part of it. The Lacedemonians, and Macedonians, made 


e famous, the former for the ſingular form of their republick, 
the latter for their victories and conqueſts. 


Br of all the parts of the world, Aſia was at firſt the "moſt fa- 


Alia. 
mous. It was not only the firſt peopled of any, but it likewiſe ſent 


inhabitants into all the reſt. Religion, laws, empires, had their begin- 
nings there, It is certain that the firſt man was made there i in the ter. 

reſtrial paradiſe ; but there is nothing more perplexing, than the finding out 

| whereabout this terreſtrial paradiſe was. And therefore among chat infi- 

nite variety of opinions, which prevail among learned men, I will here 
confine my ſelf to that of the illuſtrious Mr. Huet, Biſhop of Avran- 
--ebes, He pretends, that the terreſtrial paradiſe was ſituated upon the The ſitu- 
channel which is formed by the Tigris and Enphrates, after their uni- Few of Fe 


arden 0 
on; in the place where this river, after having run towards the weſt, turns Eden * 


about towards the ſouth, and returns towards the caſt. But the. difficul. 


ties about this ſituation, are too important not to deſerve our attenti- 


on; and I will therefore examine into all that the Scripture ſays about 
this carthly paradiſe. Its own terms are, The Lord God had in the be. 
ginning planted a garden of pleaſure b. In the Hebrew it is, The Lord 


God planted a garden Eaſtward i in the land of Eden, The difference of 


Acts xxvii. * Gen. ii. Vulgate. | 
Ho = : 5 theſe 
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theſe verſions ariſes from the words Eden and Kedem. The former may 
either ſignify p/eaſure, or ſome particular country : and the latter, either 


the time which went before it, or the Eaſt. I am of opinion that the 
word Eden, may here ſignify ſome particular country, which had this 
name given to it, on account of its fruitfulneſs. And in like manner 
by the word Kedem, I underſtand the Eaſt. 


The Scripture goes on, And there he put the man, chm he had formed : and 

adds , There went out of this place of pleaſure, a river, which was divided into 
four heads. But the tranſlation would be more literal, if it was, that the river 

went out of the land of Eden. It may well be ſuppoſed, that the words went 


out, here ſignify running ; that is to ſay, that this river did not riſe in 
the garden of Eden, but that it paſſed through it, and that from thence 
it ran into another country, in which paradiſe was ſituated; it being 


| probable that this delightful garden took up only a part of the land of 


Eden. It is likewiſe very plain, that theſe four heads are four channels 
or ſtreams: thoſe of Tigris and Euphrates before their union, make 
two of them ; and they make the other two, when they come to divide. 


The reader needs only to caſt his eye upon the ſquare marked out, 
in the ſecond plate, to underſtand this. It is a contracted copy of that 
plate, which the learned author I am ſpeaking of, has put at the be- 
ginning of his work. He proves, that the courſe of theſe rivers has 
been ſince chang d, either through length of time, or by their having 
been cut through by order of the kings or inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries, in order either to water ſome neighbouring lands, or to ſtop their 
impetuoſity. And in this place I have likewiſe placed the land of U 
(which is. ſo famous for the birth of Jab) in Arabia, towards the caſt 3 
having Meſopotamia to the north, Arabia Felix to the ſouth, Syria | 


and Paleſtine to the welt, and Chaldea to the caſt, of it. 


| One of theſe ſtreams, ſays the Scripture b, is called Phiſon, that is it 
which runneth round the whole land of Havuilah, where there is gold. 
And the gold of that land is excellent, there is baellium and the O. 
_ wyx-ſtone, 
Tux river Phiſon is the weſtern ſtream of this river, after it is paſt 


paradiſe. Moſes calls it the firſt, becauſe it was neareſt him, when he 
8 Gen. ii. 10. Vulgate. V. LI, 12. Palgate: 
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wrote Geneſis, There ate two countries called Havilah or Chavilath; 


(for the word is written in Hebrew both rheſe ways) the one upon 
the caſtern ſhore of the red-/ea, which took its name from Cha. 


lath, the ſon of Fetanis ; the other border d upon the gulf of Perſia, 
and was inhabited by Havilal, the fon of Cuſb a. It is of the latter, 


that this paſſage of Scripture is to be underſtood. It is evident cnough, 
that it was not far from the Perſi an gulph, from hence, that in relating 
the boundaries of Arabia, it is oppoſed to the deſert of Shur, which 


was near Egypt. The Sabeans are not far from it, and all antiquity te- 
' ifies, that their country abounded with gold; and it is moſt probable» 


that the Magi, who came to > bring gold t to Jesvs CHRIST, were of this 
country. | 


BESIDES gold, the land of Havilab had bdellium : bur what this 


is, is not agreed. Some will have it to be a pretious ſtone ; others, an 


odoriferous gum 3 others, a pearl. Which difference agrees mighty 


well with the opinion I am contending for : for it is certain, that there 

were a great many perfumes in Ms and that ſome of the fineſt 

| pearls in the world, are fiſhed up in the gulph of Perſi 42. This laſt. 
ſenſe ſeems to me to be the moſt natural: whence it is, that the Scri- 
pture ſays, that Manna, which was a ſort of dew, or hoar-froſt, was 


like bdelfium>, Nothing can more reſemble pearls, than the drops of dew. 


And as to the Hebrew word Schoham, it is in the Vulgate tranſlated Onyx- 
ſtone: and Pliny aſſures us, that there were none to be found, but in 


Arabia. es 
The name of the fitbud" river is Gibon, mY fame is it which runneth 


round the whole land of Ethiopia ©. In the Hebrew, it is the land 77 
Cuſh. This is the eaſtern branch of the river of paradiſe, which diſ- 
charges it ſelf into the Perſian gulph. Beſides that part of Africa, which 


is now called Ethiopia; this name was formerly given to a country, 


which was in the neighbourhood of this gulph. Foſephus and ſeveral 
others have thought Ethiopia joined to the Eaſt-Indies, and even Pau- 
ſanias and Philoſtratus, have pretended, that the Nz/e took its riſe from 


the Euphrates, But Mr. Huet proves, that the name of Cuſh was given 
to the country we arc "TY of, as well as to * and ſhews it 


-—Gowrz.7: "NWS. 7. *F. 13; Vulgate 
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was the ſame place which the Scripture calls Cut hab a, 2, from whence the Cu. 


theans came, who were ſent to repeople Samaria, — jb the ten tribes were 


carried into captivity. AndBochart proves, that the preſent Ethiopia was for- 


merly called the land 72 Lud. So that it is a miſtake, to take the river G- 
hon for the Nile, which really has its riſe in the country we at: preſent call 
Ethiopia. 


The third river 1s the Tieris, . runs + Ana: by Ahr, and. the 


fourth is Euphrates. The Hebrew name for Tigris is b C hiddezil, from 
whence comes that of Diglath, which is the name the eaſtern people give 
it to this day; and that of Diglito, which Pliny, tells us was given it in his 


time; Moſes ſays that it was towards the Aſſyrians. 


And indeed, the country which. the Tigris waters, is the ancient V- 


ria, where Niniveh ſtood, whoſe Princes having conquered the neighbour- | 


ing provinces, founded the famous empire of the A, yrians. The Hebrew 


here again gives more light to the thing, and ſays the Tigris runs towards 
Aria eaſtward, which ſhews that the ſtream of the Tigris, before it 


joins the Euphrates, is to the eaſtward with relation to that river, which 
is to the weſt with reſpect to the Tigris. And Moſes adds, that it comes from 


Aria. It is there likewiſe, that the Tigris has its riſe, to the north 
of the land of Eden. As for Euphrates, it yet preſeryes the name 


Which is given it in Geneſis. 


me to anſwer all the objections which may be made againſt this Opini- 
on. All I propoſe here, is only to give a plan for beginners; they may 
afterwards go to the fountain-head, and they will find in the work of the 

illuſtrious author, from whom I have drawn what I have ſaid, all that 
can be known of the terreſtrial paradiſe. | There is likewiſe in . 'Y 
works, as they arc reprinted at Utrecht, a learned treatiſe n this ſub- 


Adam's 
Habitati- 
on after 


zhe fall. 


THE bounds that I have ſet if in this RY will not permit 


ject, which eſtabliſhes the opinion of Mr. Huet.  _ 
AFTER what has been ſaid of the ſituation of the cankly. paradiſe, 


it is not to be doubted, but that Adam, and the other patriarchs after 


him, dwelt in Alia 2. What the Scripture ſays. of the ark; ſhews that it 
was built in the neighbourhood of Babylon, round about which there 
Was a great quantity of Cypreſs-trees (which the ae calls Gopher- 


22 Kings xvii 24 - Hiddcke!, Eng. tranſl. Vulate. 
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200d). of which Noah, by the commandment of God, built the 41. 
This wood is well known to be incorruptible. It has, ſays Vitruvius, a 
bitter ſap in it, which hinders worms from breeding in it, and conſe- 
quently it does not rot: whence it us, that things made of this wood 

ill laſt for ever. And therefore it ought not to ſurprize us, that the 
ruins of the ark ſhould laſt for ſo many ages, as, according to the teſti- 

mony of Foſephus, and ſeveral other moſt ancient authors, they did. 
5 {Nor ſhould we be ſurprized at the weak cavils ſome raiſe againſt 

2 the Scriptures, from the Moſaic account of the ark, as if it were abſurd and 
incredible ; for it is demonſtrable, that a veſſel of the dimenſions the ark 
is ſaid to have been of, could contain more than is ſaid to have been 
contained in the ark; and it is eaſy to imagine, of what form it might 

have been, ſo as to anſwer all other objections. 
1 Tux dimenſions of the ark are ſaid to have been theſe, three hun- The di- 
| | dred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in heigth*. Now an "ſos, 


e IE ee TE . 
I — * 7 F = 


if again multiplied by 50, (which is the number of fect contained in 
zo cubits, which is the heigth of the ark,) the whole of it will appear 
to contain b 2075000 ſolid Paris feet 5 if we judge of it, as of any 
other body of thoſe dimenſions. 


AGAIN, we judge of the capacity of veſſels by the tuns they « con. 


- Hebrew cubit, being at leaſt (for there is no occaſion for underſtanding — 
1 it of an extraordinay cubit) twenty Paris inches, as will appear here- 
4 after; 300 cubits make juſt 500 Paris feet, and 50 cubits make a lit- 5 
1 tle more than 83 Paris feet. And if then we multiply the length by 1 
1 the breadth, we ſhall find the ark contained 41500 Paris feet; which 5 | 


tain, and the weight of a Paris tun is 2000 Paris pounds. Now a 
| : ſolid cubick foot will at leaſt contain 70 pounds of water; (I ſay, at 
leaſt, becauſe I am not rigorouſly exact, nor do I conſider the diffe- 
K rence between falt and freſh water) and if therefore we multiply 
4 | 2075000 by ſeventy, the product will be 145250000- pounds weight 


H of water, which if reduced to tuns by 10 it by 2000, it will ap- 
_ me pear that the ark Contained 72625 tuns d 


MH Gen. vi. 152 vpe Tabernacul, I. 2. C. 5; 6. * The Paris foot is rear 23 . than the 
a Engliſh, 4 e Ibid. 
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AGAIN, the Church of St. Mary at Paris is 390 Paris feet long, 
and 144 broad, fo that the ark was 110 feet longer than that GL, 
and 61 narrower =. 

THE things ſaid to be contiined | in the ark b, are, (as I balkan it) on e 
Pair of every ſpecies of unclean animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of 
clean animals ©; and proviſion for them all, for the time they were to 


ſtay in the ark, which was one whole year. The former of theſe doe 
indeed at firſt view appear. to be almoſt infinite; but as #/ukins ob 


we ſhall find the number of ſpecies of animals, to be much ſmaller 


| we ſhall find that one floor of the ark was big enough to allow the 
ſpace of 83 Paris feet (that is, a room of nine foot ſquare) to every 
| horſe G3 which is more than enough, allowing for the room, each par. 
tition and the ſupporters of the upper floor muſt take up. Buteo 


ſerves, if we thorowly conſider it, and come to an exact calculation, 


than we expect, and not to amount to one hundred ſpecies of 
quadrupeds, or two of birds. And” out of theſe muſt in this caſe be 


excepted, all animals that can live in che water, as fiſhes and water” 
| fowl; and all animals that proceed from a mixture of different ſpecies 


as Mules And it muſt be conſider'd, that there are ſome animals 


which change their colour ſize and ſhape, by changing their climate, 
and by that means ſeem to be different ſpecies in different countries, 
when they are the ſame. The Zoologiſts reckon but 170 ſpecies in 
all; which if conſider d, we may well allow all the animals not to 
have been more than equal to 200 oxen; and as an ox is not 
three times as big as an horſe, we may therefore compute the 
whole at 500 horſes. Now if we divide 41500 (which is the num- 


ber of ſquare Paris feet contained in each floor of the ark) by 500, 


has demonſtrated in his book upon the ark, that all the animals con- 


| tained in the ark, could not be equal to 500 horſes. He reduces the 
whole to 56 pair of oxen, but as he ſuppoſes, that there were not ſe- 


Ven pair of clean animals in the ark, which I allow there were, we 


And thus St. Paul's Church, London, is ſaid (Strype's Survey of London, v. 1. + 156) 6 
be only 500 Engliſh feet long, within the walls, and 88 Engliſh feet high within, in the middle Iſle ; 
and therefore the ark muſt have been longer than that Church is within, from Eaſt to Weſt, and 


| broader than the body of that Church is high in the inſide, and about 54 Engliſh * in heigth. 


Gen. VIL 2. * De Tabernaculo, a 2. C. 2. + 1. * Ibid. §. 7. 
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muſt therefore make allowance for them; which if we do at the rate 
of eight pair of oxen, this brings the whole to 64 pair, or 128 oxen; 
and if then we make one ox equal to two horſes; if the ark had room 
enough for 256 horſes, it muſt have had room enough for all the ani- 
mals. Whereas we have before demonſtrated, that one floor of it had 


0 


room enough for 500 horſes, allowing nine ſquare Paris feet to each 
r 

W1ITH regard to their food, hay and FS do indeed take up much 
more room than corn, which moſt animals love better than hay; but 


Buteo obſerves from Columella, that in Fanuary 30, and in March or 


April 40 pounds of hay, is as much as an ox can eat in a day: and 
that a ſolid cubit of hay, as uſually preſſed down in our hay-ricks, 
does contain above 40 pounds, And therefore a ſquare cubit of hay 


is more than enough for one ox in one day; nay, I make no doubt, 


but half a cubit, or ſomewhat more. than 20 pounds, would be ſuffi- 
cient. Now the Noman foot, which Columella uſed, being leſs than the 
Paris one, and the Paris foot being more than either the Roman or 
Hebrew-half cubit, it is from thence evident, that a Paris cubick foot 
muſt be enough for one ox in one day. And if then, we allow the 
third floor of the ark to be but 15 Paris feet high (which we may well do, 
ſceing the whole was fifty) it will contain 930000 ſolid feet; which 
if divided between 200 oxen, each ox will have 3150 ſolid Paris feet 
of hay; which is more by two thirds than an ox can cat in a year, 
though we ſuppoſe him to feed only on hay, and no grain, which 
would be contained in a much leſs compaſs. As to water, the lower 
floor of the ark was capable of containing a very great number of tuns, and 
reſervoirs for whatever might be drawn up out of the waters of the 
flood, with little trouble. For I do not ſuppoſe, that the waters of 
the flood, eſpecially thoſc about Armenia, were all falt ; if they had been 


fo, they would have deſtroy d all the river-fiſh; and been very prejudicial to 
the plants and trees. And experience daily ſhews, that the ſalt and 


freſh waters often meet, and do not intermix; as appears almoſt where- 


ever the tide comes up rivers, where it drives back the river- water, 


without i incorporating it with the ſalt b. 


id. g. 3. $ 3. And who can queſtion, whether a building as long as St. Paul's Church, and as 


broad as the middle Tſle of that Church is high. within, could afford ſtabling for that number of 
horſes? De TaberAacule, 6-2 C3. G4, RS A.s 
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TA $ to the form of the ark, it is ſo little aſcertained by Moſes, that 
he has left every one to his own conje&ures concerning it. My opi- 
nion of it, is this. I ſuppoſe its ſides and ends were flat, and cut each 
other at right angles; for it was not deſigned for failing from country 
to country, but to preſerye life; and there is therefore no reaſon why 
we ſhould imagine it like our ſhips. By being flat, it was both more 


capacious, and leſs expoſed to be blown about by the winds. It ap- 
pears from Gen. vi. 16. that it was divided into three ſtories or floors, 


each of which therefore might have been 16 foot high and upwards. 


And as the word Tzohar, which we tranſlate I// Ma in the ſame 


verſe, ſignifies Splendour, Light, Noon, I ſuppoſe the whole ſecond ſto- 
ry (in which I place the animals) to have been quite open all round, 
except ſome parts which were grated, to hinder the birds from flying 
in and out. Otherwiſe, 1 cannot ſee how they could have had ſufficient 
light and air, and a free paſſage for it, to prevent ſtagnations, and many 
other inconveniences; which in this caſe would have been removed. 


The lower ſtory was included within wooden walls, and well guarded with : 


pitch, as being all under water. The two upper ſtories were above 
the water, and either entirely open, or guarded with lettices, grates, Oc. 
and the top and open parts were cover'd with goat-skins and ſheep- 


skins ſewed together (as the tabernacle aficrwards was) which No- 
ah could eaſily let down, or roll up, according as rain, or ſtorms, or a 
want of air, made it neceſſary. And thus Noah is ſaid, Gen. viii. 13. 


to have removed the covering of the ark after the flood; where the ; 


word Michſe properly ii ſignifies 4 vail or covering like that of skins, 


| which covered the tabernacle. It is not to be denied, that theſe skins 


could keep out the rain; and Noah might have furniſhed himſelf with 
a ſufficient number, even from an ſacrifices, during the hundred years 
the ark was in building. 1 


IN the middle floor I place the animals, which, as ab Keen Beem 


was ſufficiently large to furniſh ſtalls for them all; and if we divide it 


into two parts, as we may well do, ſeeing it was 16 Paris feet high, we 


ſhall then find ſufficient rooms for hay, and granaries for corn, over 


every beaſt's head; which corn and hay, were J ſuppoſe ſo wiſely placed, 
that they would fall down of themſelves, or at leaſt be thrown down with very 
little trouble, into the racks and W of the beaſts, which were un- 
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der them. And as to cleanlineſs, the ſtalls for the beaſts may have 


been ſo open and ſhelving at the bottom of them, as that the waters 


might have been let in high enough to have waſhed the feet of the cat- 
tel, and have cleaned the ſtalls. of it ſelf. Nor could there be any dan- 


ger of ſinking the ark, becauſe as many parts of it were quite open, 
FA many others filled with hay and corn, and ſuch things as are much 


lighter than the water, it could not poſſibly fink ; and theſe lower parts 
of the ſtalls might have been pitched on the infide as well as the out- 


fide with pitch?. As to their drink, there was room enough to have 


made channels or troughs all round the ſtalls, a little above the water; 


and theſe one woman with a bucket and pully might eaſily have filled for 
them all, as we have ſhewn in the following plate. As to worms, and 
moles, and ſuch like animals, there was room enough in the lower ſtory 
for earth and ſand for them to live and berry in, in the ſame man— 
ner, as they do in the ground; and an infinite number of the ſmaller kind 
of birds, might have had lufficient room for them, even between the ſecond 
and third floors. 
IN the upper floor Noah, and his children may have lived, ata diſtance 
from the ſmell of the beaſts, and in a free air; and by having left a paſſage 


between the ſtalls and granarics, may have had an eaſy acceſs to any of them, 


as there was occaſion. The door in the ſide of the Ark b, muſt have been in 
the lower floor, for an entrance for the beaſts and 8 and as this 
floor was all under water, and it was neceſſary therefore that this door ſhould 
be well pitched on the outſide, after every thing was gone in ; therefore! ſup- 


poſe it is ſaid, that when all the beaſts were gone in, and Noah after them, 


God ſhut him ine; that is, ſecured this door againſt the water. And by 
the expreſſion, in a cubit ſpalt thou finiſh it above, I dont ſuppoſe any re- 
ference is had to the window, or roof of the ark in particular, as if it was 
to be only of a cubit high, or as if the Tzo/ar which we tranſlate Vindog., 
were to be only a cubit Rare; but L underſtand them to relate to the whole 
work, and in the original they ſignify no more than an injunction to build 
the ark by the cubit, as the common meaſure by which the work was 
to be marked out, and directed d. 


Gen. vi. 14 V 16. Gen. vii. 16. 4 De Talern. I. 2. c. 2 
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THE following plate ſhews the form of the ark, according to our 


notions of it, and as it has been defended. In the upper floor is Noah and 


his family, the middle floor contains the animals, the lower one is pitched 
and all under water. The ſecond floor is out of the water, but when the 


wind blows the water comes in at the bottom of the ſtalls, and riſes high 
enough to waſh the cattle, and carry out their dung with it, the ſtalls are 


for the moſt part open, but ſome are ſhut up, on account of the birds, or 
wildneſs of the beaſts. The granaries are here placed in the third floor, 
(though there was room enough in the ſecond) and are guarded againſt the 
rains, by skins, as before obferved, ſome of which are turned up in the 
draught, to let the ſun into the granaries. The roof is coverd with 
skins, and inclining, to prevent the rains ſettling upon it. In A, you 
ſee one of Noah's children drawing water in a bucket, and pouring it 


into the troughs, as before obſerved: in B, is one of his daughters clean- 


ing a ſtall, whoſe declivity makes the dung eaſy to be removed: and 
in C, you ſee the wood- Work of the ark, and the bridge and door, by ; 


Which the beaſts entered into it 2, 


Tower of 


Babel. 


THE ark was built in a great plain near Babylon, and becauſe it 


might have been injured, if it had lain upon the earth ſo long as it 
was in building, which was an hundred years; we have therefore 
| ſet it upon feet, both to preſerve 80 and to give the water the more 
room to get under it, to bear it up b. | 


AND it is a generally-received opinion, that the ark reſted upon the 


mountain of Ararat in Armenia. This is Shinar, which the Scripturc 


tells us was near Babylon, whoſe neighbourhood was ſo full of C 
 preſs-trees (the Gopher-wood of the Scriptures, of which the ark is ſaid 
to have been made) in the time of Alexander the Great, that Arrian tells 
us, he built his fleet of that wood ©, f 
THIS HHinar is the land, where the deſcendants of Noah undertook 
to build a tower of an extraordinaty heigth d: but God having brought 


their deſign to nought by confounding their language, they pn them. 


ſelves into the other parts of the world. 
[THEIR deſign in this building was not to guard againſt the waters of 
another flood, as Joſephus ſuppoſes ; their chief intent in it, appears 


/ 


* Ibid. c. 3. and 10. »Ibid.c. 2: Lib. 5. 4 Gen. xi. | 
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Chap. III. the Holy Scriptures. 


from the hiſtory it ſelf to have been the making themſelves a Pharos, or ſort of 
Vwatch · tower ;which might be a ſignal to them to return home, if they wander d 
far off, and might be a means of keeping them united in one body together. 
Their reaſon for it is this, /ea/?, ſay they, we be ſcattered abroad upon tbe 
face of the whole earth 2a. And what is rendered, let us make us aname, 
may alſo ſignify, let us make us aſizn; for du Sem which is generally ren- 
dered name, may ſignify 4 Sign; and from hence the onyg of the 
Greeks may be derived. But this deſign of theirs thwarting the provi- 
dence of God, who intended to have the whole earth overſpread, and 
peopled by them; he therefore fruſtrated their deſign, and brought about 
his own, by confounding their language, ſo as that they could not under- 
derftand one another : and therefore the work they began and left un- 
finiſhed, was called Babel, i. e. Confuſion b. 

I am perſuaded, that the tower which Herodotus deſcribes in his 
firſt book, was this tower, which the ſons of Noah left unfiniſhed ; and 
it contiu'd ſo, till the kings of Babylon (afterwards grown more power- 
ful) compleated it. I have here given it the reader, in the form which 
is moſt agrecable to Herodotuss deſcription of it. Others make it Plate 4. 
of a round form, with a winding pair of ſtairs, running round the out- 
| fide of it from the bottom to the top. But Herodotus expreſly ſays, 
that it Was {quare, and conſiſted of eight ſquare towers placed one 

upon another ©; and that on the top of nem. all was the temple of 
! 
Bur to return to our deſcription of the world, which this digreſſi- The bound 
on about the earthly paradiſe, [Noah's ark, and the tower of Babel,] of Ala. 
has . Aſia is bounded to the north, by the Northern 
ocean ; to the caſt, by the Eaſt ſea; and to the ſouth by the In- 
dian or Red-ſea. So that except a very narrow Iſthmus, which joins it 
to Africa, and its weſtern ſide, which joins it to Europe, it is encom- | 
paſſed by the ſea on all ſides. Formerly the Aſiatic Scythians poſſeſſed all the 
north of Aſia, where were the lands of Gog and Magog. AndBochart pre- 
tends that the land of C was a part of Aſia, round about mount Caucaſus, 
beyond Armenia and the ſea of Colchis. The moſt Eaſtern people of 
Aſa, la, were called Seres, which were che preſent m— and Indians. The in- 


| Gen. . 4. > De Tabernaculs l. 2. C. 4. $ 3. : 2 
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ward parts of it, were inhabited by the Perſians, Parthians, Medes, 
Therians, and Armenians. On this fide of theſe nations were Syrza, 
Paleſtine, Phenicia, Cilicia, 3 £ycia, and the iſland of G- 
prus. 

THAT part of Aſia, which is neareſt to Europe, is called Aſia Minor ; 
in it were Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Aolia, Jonta, Doris, and 
the iſland of Rhodes. Arabia joins to Africa. The three countries 
moſt frequently mentioned in Scripture, are Myria, Meſopotamia and 
Babylon, which are all watered both by he Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Meſo opotamia derived its name from them, the word ſignifying, a coun- 
try placed in the middle of rivers. - Aſſyria is more to the Eaſt, and is 
croſſed by the Tigris. Nineveh was its capital, to which the prophet 
Jonas was ſent. Chaldea made a part of Meſopotamia and Afſyria, 
It was there that the city of Ur ſtood, which God commanded Abra- 


Ham to leaye*®. Babylon, which was the chiet city of this country, was 
| ſituated upon the Euphrates. It was to this city, that the Jews, who 


' deſcended from Abraham, were carried into captivity b. 


Arabia. 
ſſually divided into Arabia Petræa, Deſerta and Felix. This latter part 


Arabia bounded the land of promiſe to the ſouth and eaſt. It i u- 


of it was ſituated between the Red. ſea and the gulph of Perſia. It was 
inhabited by the Sabeans. The gold mines with which it abounded,and the 
perfumes, wax, and honey, which were gathered there in great 


abundance, made its inhabitants very rich. It was the queen of theſe 


people, that JesUs CHRIST calls the queen of the South*®. And indeed 


Arabia Felix lies ſouthwards, with reſpe& to the Holy Land. The pre- 
| ſents ſhe brought to Solomon, futhciently prove that ſhe was queen of 
the Habe ans, who were then thought the inhabitants of he urtermoſt 
parts of the earth, becauſe no country was then known to be beyond it, 
but the ocean only. Arabia Deſerta was to the caſt of Fudea, and 


bounded Arabia Felix towards the north. Its inhabitants were called 


 Scenite- Arabians,becauſe they lived in tents made of camel-skins; and this 


was the country of Kedar. The ſpouſe in the Song of Songs d, com- 


pares herſelf to e rents of K edar. Arabia extended from Arabia Felix, 


unto Eg pt. 


« Gen. xi. 27-32. and xi, i. 2 Kings xxv. e Matt. xii. 42. * So i. v. 5. 
| 5 THERE 


Chap. III. the Holy Scriptures. ET © 
THERE is likewiſe mention made in Scripture of a famous place Ophir. | 
called Ophir, from whence it fays, that Solomon fetched a prodigious. 
quantity of gold. Joſephus places Ophir in India, and aſſures us that | 
it was called in his time Go/den-India, He means, India beyond Gan- 
ges, where the Cherſoneſus or Golden Iſland is, which is in the neigh- 
| bourhood of the kingdom of Pegu. It is there, that very fine pearls are 
found. There are likewiſe a great many apes and peacocks, and much, i 
ivory, All the ſorts of wood they have there, are yery fine, and fit for | | 6 
muſical inſtruments. 5 | 
AN b this is juſt what the Hiſtory of the Kings tells us a, Solamon | | 
brought from Ophir; nor ought it to be wondered at, that hey were. on | 
three years going thither by the way of the Red-ſea ; becauſe the uſe of the 
compaſs was not then known, ſhips could only coaſt along by the ſhore's 
ſide, and conſequently were under a neceſſity of make trips with every 
change of wind. This inconvenience, and an hundred others, which 
they then had not art enough to overcome, might caſily take them up 
three years. Bochart thinks, that the country of Ophir was the iſland of 
Ceylon, which was formerly called Taprobane : but others take 7. aproba- 
ne to have been the iſland of Sumatra, in which there are a great. ma- 
ny gold mines s. 
To which let us add (belies we come to an exact deſcription of 7 Aﬀricas 
dea, a word or two of Africa. It is joined to Aſia by a very narrow 
Iſthmus, without which it would be an iſland. FEgypr was the moſt 
famous part of it, and its bounds are theſe: To the north it has the 
mediterranean ſea ; to the eaſt, the Red-ſea and the Ithmus ; to the ſouth, 
Ethiopia; and to the welt, Cyrene. The Nile divides Fg ypt into the 
upper and lower, whence it is called in Hebrew Mzzraim, in the duat 
number. This river emptics it (ſelf into the mediterranzan ſua by fe- 
veral mouths. That part of Egypr, which is above the place where it 
| divides it ſelf into ſeveral ſtreams, is called 7he upper Egypt ; the lower 
is contained in a ſpace which is ſhut in by theſe ſtreams, and in the. 
form of a Greck Delta A, which has given it the name of that. 
letter. 


21 Kings x. 22. 2 Cho. ix. x. b See Plid. Con. FP. I. B. 1. widen the ue. 4. 
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TE city of Tanais, capital of all the country, was ſituated in /ow- 
er Egypt, very near the ſea, towards the ſecond ſtream of the Nile 
eaſtwards. Bochart proves, that the city of Memphis was not built in 
the time of Moſes, and thinks that it was in the city of Tanazs that 
Moſes wrought his miracles, in Campo Taneos. It was under the walls 
of this city, that the ark of reeds, in which that prophet was ex- 
poſed, reſted *®. The land of Goſhen®, otherwiſe called Rameſes e, where 
Jacob and his family lived, was ſituated near the borders of the Red- 
ea, 
5 Ir is well known, in what a wonderful manner the overflowing of 
the Nile makes Egypt the moſt fruitful country in the world. Abra- 


Ham travelled thither, and Jacob went thither with his children, who 


were very happy while Zoſeph lived, and after his death underwent a 
moſt cruel ſlavery. But Moſes delivered them from it, and led them through 
the Red-ſea, which opened a way for them to paſs through d. And the 
land of promiſe is ſo near this ſea, that the 1/rae/ztes might have en- 
tered into it in a very little time; but God made them make long tur- 
nings. He led them to mount Sinai, where he had already manifeſted 
himſelf to Moſes, and on which he was reſolved to give them the law, 


and detained them in the deſerts, where this mountain is, for forty years 
For the length of which j journey, ſeveral reaſons are given. One is, that | 
it pleaſed God to give all this time to the people of the land of Ca- 
aan, to fill up the mealare of their iniquities, in puniſhment for which 
they were to be rooted out, and give place to his people; and ano. 
ther is, that Joſhua and Caleb being the only two of thoſe who came 
out of Egypt, which were to enter into the land of promiſe, it was 
_ neceſſary that the reſt ſhould die in the wilderneſs. To which it may 
be added, that the wiſdom of God had appointed this number of years, 


on account of the myſtical figures, which would be contained in the 
events of ſo long a ſtay in the wilderneſs. This wilderneſs lies upon 
the utmoſt borders of Aſia and Africa, along the Red. ea. It is at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſed by the Arabians. 
Tarr Amalekites, Midianites, and ann inhabited it at that time, 


upon which it muſt be obſerved, that the Scripture places the Amale- 


kites to ne un of the Land * , in a country which after- 


wards 
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Chap. III. the Holy Scriptures. W 
wards belonged to the Idumeans. It is thought that there were two 
lands of Midian, one near the Red-ſea, the other bordering upon the 
Moabites a. This journey of the J/raelites in the deſert does well deſerve 
a particular map; and we have therefore given a draught of it, at the. 
fartheſt parts of Africa, in the ſecond plate. Their different encamp- 
ments are there marked out, conformably to the book of Numbers. 

THE country of Aram was very extenſive; its inhabitants were call. 
ed Arameans ; Foſephus, ſays, that the Greeks gave them the name of. 
Syrians. This country was divided into ſeveral ; there was Aram Tro- 
ba, Aram Rechob, Aram Damaſech, and Aram Naharajim, that is, the Hy- 
ria of the two rivers, or Meſopotamia, in which are the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates; and it was likewiſe called Padan-aram: In this country was Ha- 
ran, where Abraham lived, after he came from Ur in Chaldea. EDT 

Wr come now to the deſcription of the Land of promiſe. Which Paleſtine 
I ſhall begin with its boundaries, that its ſituation and extent may be oy _ 
the better underſtood. It lies between the mediterranean ſea and the ries. 
mountains of Arabia, and extends from Egypt to Phænicia. It is Flats 5. 
bounded to the caſt, by the mountains of Arabia; to the ſouth. 

by the wilderneſs of Paran, Idumea and Egypt; to the welt, by the 
| mediterranean, called in Hebrew the great Sea; and to the north, by 
the mountains of Libanus. Its length from the city of Dan (ſince cal- 

led Cæſarca-Philippi or Paneadis, which ſtands at the foot of theſe 
mountains) to Beerſheba, is about ſeventy leagues, and its breadth. 
from the mediterranea ſea to the eaſtern boarders, is in ſome. places : 
thirty. CE 

Bur how narrow ſoever this country may be, it was yet choſen 
by God, to be the theatre upon which was to be performed his moſt ſub- 

lime work (I mean the redemption of the whole world) and all the 
wonders which preceded it. And it muſt be acknowledged, that no 
Other place was more proper than this, to anſwer. his deſign, , which ac- 


« The Idumea of the Old Teſtament, before the Babyloniſh Captivity, was a country between the 
late of Sodom and the Red-ſea, called afterwards Arabia Petræa. And wherever mention is made 
of the Edomites (except in Mal. i. 3, 4.) before that time, it is to be underſtood of the people inha... 
biting this country. But they being driven from thence by the Nabatheans, theſe Nabatheans during this 
captivity, ſeized what was before the whole tribe of Simeon, and part of that of Judah; ahd this 
only is the Idumea, and its inhabitants the Idumeans or Edomites, which are * of after thae. 
#me, 1 Con. P. 2. B. 3. under the year 165- 


cording : 
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cording to the prophets, was to ſpread his wor over the whole earth. 
For Judea is exactly in the middle of the world, fo far as it was 
then known, at the time of the incarnation; the lower hemiſphere has 
been diſcover'd but a few ages ago; and in ours, the Morini, that is, 
the people of Picardy, are called by Virgil, the moſt diſtant people in 
the world, extremi hominum Morini. Nothing was then known of 
the Brittons, to whom the Engliſh have ſucceeded, but their name. 
No countries were then known in Germany, but thoſe that border'd 
upon, and are ſouth of he Rhine; thoſe about the northern ocean were 
almoſt unknown. Thoſe vaſt regions of Aſia, which are now poſſeſſed 
by the Moſcovites, Tartars, and Chineſe, the antients knew nothing of. 
And all Africa, except Egypt and the countries bordering upon the medi- 
terranean ſea, was then undiſcovered ; and the inhabitants of ſome o- 
ther regions were ſo barbarous, and had ſo little commerce with the 
reſt, that they had only the name and __" but neither the Tt 
ding, nor the manners of men. 

So that, ar the time that JIrsus CHRIST came into the world, Feru- 


ſalem was as it were the centre of it, which the reader will ſee, if he 
caſts his eye upon the ſecond plate. It repreſents all the then known 
World, and the people which are not mention'd in it, were rather beaſts 


than men. The books of the ancients furniſh us with an hundred proofs 


of this truth. Plato reckons Hercules's Pillars, that is, the ſrreights 


of Gibraltar, which ſeparate Spam from Africa, and the river Phaſes, 


which runs into the Euxine ſea, to be the bounds of the inhabited 


world. In the time of Auguſtus, it was doubted whether Africa was 


encompaſſed by the ſea. Hrabo pretends, that there was no going 


round it. Polybins lays, that it was not then known whether Ethi- 
_ opia was a continent. The country of Jheba was certainly either 


in Arabia or Ethiopia, I believe in the former; and yet the Goſ- 
pel ſpeaks of the queen of Sheba, as one coming from the utter- 
moſt parts of the earth*. The Romans in the time of Pompey look 
ed on Arabia as one of the borders of the carth; and this conquerour, 


after having ſubdued Hria, was for that reaſon earneſtly deſirous of 


e through Arabia to the Ned. 9 ang 0 Sorry ing his 


Matt. xii. 42. 
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conqueſts to the occan, which he thought ſurrounded the whole world. a 
The Celtæ, and Portugueſe, were then thought to be the fartheſt and 
moſt diſtant people on earth: and the Hebrews had likewiſe the ſame 


| Idea of the extent of the world. With them, its boundary towards the 


caſt, was the Ophir of the Indies; towards the north, the country of Ma- 


' gog ſituated near mount Caucaſus, and Phiras, which was beyond the 


Danube, from whence Thrace had its name, towards the weſt, Par- 
is, whether it be the Tarteſſus of Spain, or the Carthage of Africa, and 
Phus which is Numidia or Mauritania; (to ſome of which places it was, 
that the prophet Jonas would have fled, in order to have got out of God's 
ſight :) and laſtly, the extream parts of the world towards the ſouth, were 
according to the Jews Sabea, and Ethiopia, (which they thought the far- 
theſt part of the South, as Job ſpeaks a,) which is very often taken for India. 
A casr of the eye upon the ſecond plate, is, I ſay ſufficient to ſee, that 
Jeruſalem, was in the centre of the then known world, which was the moſt | 
advantagious ſituation that. could be, for the promulgation of the Goſpel. 
It was but a day's journey from the Mediterranean Sea, which opened 
an eaſy way for the apoſtles into Europe, and Africa joined to udea. 
So that it being ſituated, if I may ſo ſpeak, upon the extremity of all 
thoſe three parts, into which the known world was then divided, the a- 
poſtles found it the leſs difficult to preach the Goſpel all over it. It ought 
| likewiſe to be remembered, that Feruſalem was alſo in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre and Sidon, which were the moſt famous ports then in the 
world. It is well known that the Tyrians were the moſt skilful pilots, 
that they planted abundance of colonies, and that they brought letters 


and ſciences into Greece: and thereby, ſays St. Clemens Alexandria, they 


not only poliſhed the whole world, but likewiſe prepared it for the recep- 
tion of the Goſpel. Without them, the other nations of the earth had 
been entirely ignorant of the Fews, and had not been ſo Ven diſpoſed to 
receive the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 


As to names, the country of the Hebrews has had ent It was firſt cal- Th: af 


led the land of Canaan, from Canaan the ſon of Ham, whoſe poſteri- _—_ of 


ty poſſeſſed it. It Was afterwards called Paleſtine, from the people which * Paleſtine. 


7-0 


2 Jobi ix. 2 Vulgate” According t to the Eng' ih Pranſlation, it is the chambers of the ſouth. 
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the Hebrews call Philiſtines, and the Greeks and Romans corruptly Pa- 
leſtines, who inhabited the ſea-coaſts, and were firſt known to them. And it 
likewiſe had the name of The land of promiſe, from the promiſe God gave 
Abraham of giving it to him; that of The land of Iſtael from the Ifaelites 5 
having made themſelves maſters of it; that of Judea, from the tribe of 

Judah, which was the moſt conſiderable of the twelve, and the only one 


that remained after the diſperſion: and laſtly, the happineſs it had, of being 


ſanctified by the preſence, actions, miracles, and death of J ESUSCRHRI ST, 
has given it the name of the holy land, which it retains to this day. 
AND as it has happened to other countries, with reſpect to the inhabitants, 


and their cities, ſo likewiſe to this. It has often changed its inhabitants and . 


maſters; ſeveral of its cities have been ruined, and ſeveral of them new- 
built; and it has been divided in ſeveral different manners, in the different 
revolutions it has undergone: it is therefore neceſſary to deſcribe it diffe- 


rently, according to the difference of time. For it was differently divided, 


Rivers 
and Lakes 
of Pa- 


Ieſtine. 


I. By its ancient inhabitants; H. By Jaſbua; III. By the * IV. In 


the time of Chriſt; and V. By Herod. 


But it is not ſo, as to its rivers and mountains, they are A of 


them ſubje& to change. Jordan is almoſt the only river in The holy land; 


the others are rather brooks, or rivulets. This river divides Z#d4ea ; for it has 


its riſe among the mountains of Libanus, and after having run through the 


ſea of Galilee, comes and looſes it ſelf in the dead ſea, which is the o- 
ther extremity of the land of Judah, towards the ſouth. It took its 


name from the city of Dan, in whoſe neighbourhood it riſes: for For- 
dan, (or Fourdain,) is the ſame thing as if it was ſaid, The River of Dan. 
The ſea of Galilee, which Jordan runs through, is but a lake; bur the 


Hebrews give the name of ſea to any great collection of waters. The 
fame may be obſerved of The dead-ſea. It is a great lake, which the 


Greeks call Aſphaltitis, on account of the bitumen it abounds with: and 


the Jews call it The dead ſea, becauſe fiſh cannot live in it. It was in 


this place which is now covered by the lake, that the city of Sodom and 


Gomorrah ſtood. After Jordan are reckoned, Farmach in the country of 
the Gergeſenes, which riſes among the mountains of Gilead; and Kir- 


mion near Damaſcus, otherwiſe called Amanach or Abana, To which are 
are added, Pharphar which runs down from mount 


lermon; Kiſhon 
which was in the tribes of 1ſachar and Zabuun ; Arnon, which comes 


from 
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from the mountain of the ſame name, and runs into the Aude, it 
Jabol which falls into Fordam. 

This country has ſeveral mountains; the moſt OREN of hich are; Liba- Its Mown-. 
uus and Antilibamus, to the north; The mountains of Gilead, thoſe of the 
Moabites, Hermon and Arnoy, to the eaſt ; The mountains of the deſert to 
the ſouth ; and Carmel, The mountains of Ephraim, and The mountains of 
the Philiſtines, to the weſt. And there are likewiſe ſore in the middle of Ju- 
dea, as Tabor, Gerizim, Ebal,Sion, Moriah, Hebron, and what the Goſpel calls 
The mountains of fudea. But to return to the diviſions before mentioned. 

I. When Abraham went into the land of Canaan, it was inhabited 3 Irs feſt 


claws ſorts of people, who, * as Moſes tells us, took their names from Iahabi- 


the eleven ſons of Canaan. They were theſe, _ 
The Stdonians, deſcended from Sidon; they poſſeſs d the cities of dS 
don, Tyre, Fokneam, and Acon, ſince called Ptolemais. 
The Jebuſites, from Jebus their parent, ſince called The Phil; ;/tines ; their 
cities were Lachiſh, Gath, Ekron, Astelon, Azotus, Gerar and Debir. 
The Amorites, deſcended from Amor ; who had the Cities of Nabah, 


5 He bon, Bozrah, and Ramoth-Gilead. 


The Girgaſhites, from Girgas; they had the cities of Dans, Ma- 


achat hi, Geſhur, Zobah, Teman, Aſbteroth, and Edrei. 


The Hivites from Heveh; their cities are Peruſalem, Jericho, Ai, Be. 
thel, Gilead, Libnah, Mackedah and Beger. 


The Arkites deſcended from Arak, who had the Cities of E 2 h on, 


Midian and Petra. 


The Sinites who deſcended 805 Sis, and \ were maſters of the cities of 


_ Admah, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim and Zoar. 


The Arvadites from Arad; who 8 0 q the cities of Arad, Jarmuth, . 


; Hebron, Adullam and Eglon. 


The Zemarites from Zemar; in their territories were buile b amariah, 


: Tappuah, Tirzah and Tanai. 


The Hamathites from Hamath, who had the cities of Shimron and 


K edeſh, and Hazor and Hamath. To which likewiſe are added the Peri- : 


rites, to whom belonged the cities of Amalek and Bozrah. 
Andin ſpeaking of theſe ancicnt inhabitants, it is alſo th 3 we 
forget not the giants, who formerly inhabited the land of Canaan, and 


Gen. x. | 
— K 2 are 
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are mentioned in the book of Geneſis a. The Hebrew word ſignifies cruel 
men, tyrants, or men who made others tremble at their enormous bulk ; 
but there is another term in the Hebrew, which properly ſignifies the de- 
ſcendants of Anak, who were men of an extraordinary ſize 3 and this 
word is likewiſe in the Vulgate rendered Giants. 
Trs diviſ= II. Wx the Iſraelites made themfelves maſters of The land of Canaan, 
fle Tiba, ſince from them called The land of Iſtael, the moſt powerful people who 
inhabited it, were the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, the Ca- 
naanites, the Hittites, the Febuſites, and the Girgaſhites. It was from 
them that Joſhua gained it by conqueſt, and he divided it into twelye 
parts, which the twelve tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi indeed 
poſſeſſed no lands: God aſſigned the Levites, the tenths and firſt- fruits of 
the eſtates of their brethren: tho nevertheleſs they had ſome cities which 
were diſperſed among the other tribes, and were therefore called Leviti- 
cal cities; and ſome of them were cities of refuge, for thoſe who ſhould 
have killed any one unawares. But though the tribe of Levi did not par- 
take of the diviſion of the land, and this div iſion therefore was only a- 
mong eleven of the ſons of Jacob, yet was the land of Iſrael divided 
into twelve portions. There were I ſay, twelve tribes notwithſtanding, | 
who divided The land of Canaan among them, in as much as the children 
of the two ſons of Foſeph, Ephraim and Manaſſeh, made two different 
' tribes. Thoſe of Reuben, Gad, and a part of that of Manaſſth, were pla- 
ced beyond Fordan, towards Arabia and Syria; the reſt ſettled on this 
fide of it; and the reader needs only to caſt his eye on the map annexed, 
to ſee what part of The land of Fudea each tribe poſſeſſed, As to their 
cities, they were too many to be all named i in ſon narrow a a compaſs, but it 
is eaſy to get larger maps. ; 

Nor that all thoſe people whom "Y have rienrivnke were either ex- 
terminated, or entirely ſubdued, as ſoon as the T/raelites came among 
e them; no, this glory was reſerved for David, who after having overcome 
all the enemies of the people of God, built the city of Soon, therefore cal- 

led The city of David, upon a hill adjoining to the city of Feruſalem, of 
which by this means it became a part. God choſe Feruſale to be both the 
5 metropolis of the kingdom, and the center of religion. It was in this city 


» Perhaps the book of Numbers is bere meant, inſtead of Geneſis, it being no adore ſaid in the 


latter, that there were Giants in s the Lew of Canaan, but that is affirmed Nu um. Xl. 33. 
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the temple was built, as will be ſhewn hercafter, and this firſt gave it the 
name of The holy city. 
TIE reader himſelf may have obſerved, in the abridgment we have made of 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews, the different revolutions the country of the I/ 
raelites has undergone ; how its ancient cities were deſtroyed, and new 
ones built, its ancient inhabitants tranſplanted, and new ones brought in 
their room , and in ſhort, all thoſe alterations which a change of govern- 
ment uſually brings to conquered countries. 
Tat moſt conſiderable of theſe changes, was that which happen- 
ed when the ten tribes were driven from it, and carried into captivity by 
the Aſſyrians. The Cutheans who were ſent to poſſeſs their country, dwel- 
led chiefly in the tribe of Ephraim; and the half. tribe of Manaſſeh. The 
tribe of Judah continued in captivity at Babylon ſeventy years: and the Greeks 
afrerwards made themſelves maſters of the empire of the eaſt, and ſome 
of them who were kings of Syria, reunited the greateſt part of the country 
which the tribes of 1/rae/ poſſeſſed, to their crown; and by this means (the tribe 
of Fudah remaining alone, after the others were diſperſed, ) the names which 
the different: parts of The land of promiſe had received upon the diviſion | 
Joſbua made of it among the twelve tribes, were _—_— long before the | 
birth of JESUS Cunlsr 5 ; 


III. Tax Romans divided. this country into Paleſtine and Phenicia. The 8 
former contained the ancient country of the Philiſtines, the latter all the / = b we 


maritime cities as far as Libanus, and made a part of the kingdom of Hria. 
IV. IN the time of JEsUs CHRIST, The land of Iſrael was divided 


into Judea, Samaria, Galilee and Idumea; 3 and th ere were then ſeveral en is the 


Galilees, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 


Judea contained a part of the ancient tribe of Judal, and thoſe of Benja- 4 


: min, Dan and Simeon, Its breadth was from Fordan to the city of Foppa- - 
and its cities were too many to be all mentioned in lo {mall a map, as that 
which we have given. 


| Tdumea, which was ſouth of Fudea, between Avabis and: Egypt, had lame 


been conquered by Hircanus; and this high- prieſt commanded the inha- 
birants either to be circumciſed, or to leave their: country; upon which 
they choſe to be circumciſed, and. from that time their country became a 


part of Judea; ſo that it is not to be wondered at, if St. Mark reckons 
the Idumeans among thoſe who came to IE sus. CH HRIST*. The name 


— —— — 


» Mark iii 8. . of 
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of . was at firſt given only to the country which was | poſſeſſed by 
Eſau, who in Hebrew is called Edom, that is, red; which the | Greeks 
= expreſs by ev9eds. His firſt deſcendants were at firſt called Edomites, and 
afterwards Idumeans. We know of no king of Idumea but Eſau, whom 
the Greeks as we have obſerved, call eu. Ops, that is to ſay, red; and from 
hence The Red-ſea, or Erithrea has its name; and not from any parti- 
cular colour, either in its water, or its ſand. 
Samara. OSamaria was at firſt only the name of a city, but it became e 
that of a province. It contained the tribe of Ephraim, and the half. tribe 
of Manaſſeh, which was on this ſide Jordan; ſo that it was to the north 
of Fuaea, and between The great ſea, Galilee, and Jordan; and there was 
therefore no going from Galilee to Feruſalem, without paſſing through 
this province a. Sichem, called by the Hebrews Sichar, was its capital, and 
was ſituated between the mountains Gerizim and Eval. The name of » 
Sichar was a term of reproach, which the Fews gave this city in alluſion 
to that paſſage of Iſuiah, > Wo to the drunkards of Ephraim. For the He- 
bret word the prophet here makes uſe of, comes from Sachar, which ſig- 
nifies to get drunk, and St. Johm therefore calls this city by the name the 
Jews uſed to do; near it was Jacob's well. 


| _ Galilee, TFoſephys diſtinguiſhes between two Galilees, the upper and the 3 


They both join to & Y ria and Phenicia, to the weſt; Samaria and Scytho- 
polis as far as Jordan, to the South; the towns of Hippus and Gadara, 
and the territory of Gaulonitis, to the eaſt; and Tyre and its territory to 
the north; ſo that Ga#/ee contained the tribes of Hachar, Zabulun, A- 
her and Naphthali, except Pancadis, which took its name from the city 
of Pandas, formerly Dan, and ſince called Ceſarea- Philippi, ſituated at 
the foot of mount Libanus; all this latter territory is out of Galilee. This 
province had the happineſs to receive the light of the Goſpel the firſt of 
any; it contained a great number of very populous cities; Joſephus from 
whom we have taken this account, reckons up to the number of two 
hundred and four citics or villages. The leaſt of oY had above fifteen 
thouſand inhabitants. 
Several The country that the tribes of Hes and 1Gad poſſeſſed 3 Jor⸗ 
Al Fre. dan, \ was called TOO which ſignifies 4 4 Rant province, becauſe it was 


Vvinces. 
* Soba] . 4-2 Ia XXViii, I. . 
beyond 
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beyond Jordan. In length, according to Foſephus, * was from the city of 


Macheron, to that of Pella; and its breadth from Philadelphia, a coun- 


try of the ancient Maabites, to Fordan. Pella was to the north of it; 


Jordan to the weſt; the country of the Moabites to the ſouth; and A. 


rabia to the eaſt. The country which extends towards Libanus north- 
wards, and towards the mountains of Hermon eaſtwards near Damaſcus, 


| was the portion of the half-tribe of Manaſſeh. But afterwards it com- 
prehended Gaulonitis, ſo called from the city of Gaulon, (which Jo ſephus 
makes to have been two cities, the upper and the lower b;) Batanea, 
which was formerly the kingdom of Baſban; and Trachonitis, which 
took its name from the craggy mountains with which it abounded; Srrabo 


ſays it touched upon Celoſpria, To the north lay Auranitis, which took 


its name from the city of Auran, which was ſituated between Ceſarea 


and Damaſius. And near it was Iturca, which joined to Celoſjria, 


beyond mount Libanus, Pliny places Iturea in Celoſyria it ſelf; and A. 
dricomins ſays, Iturea begins at Fordan, and extends all along Libanus, 
as far as to the mountains of Tyre and Sidon towards the weſt. So that 
they muſt be miſtaken, who place Tturea in Perea : they found their opi- 
nion indeed upon what the Scripture tells us of the Itureans having aſ- 
| ſiſted the tribes of Reuben aud Gad but it does not from thence foilow, 
that Iturea was in the middle of thoſe tribes, or even in their neighbour- 
| hood. Perea was ſubject to Herod the Tetrarch, and the Goſpel tells us, 
that [zurea was a part of Philip's tetrarchy. © 


7 


Bu x beſides theſe, there was yet another canton in Tudea, which was Decapo- 


ll Decapolis, becauſe it contained ten cities, whoſe inhabitants led, * 
after the Grecian manner, and Foſe phus therefore calls them Grecian ck 


ties. Pliny reckons among the cities of Decapolis, Damaſcus, Opoton, 


' Philadelphi 3 | Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara and Hippus; and Foſe- 
phus tells us, d that Ceſar ſeparated Gaza, Gadara and Hippus, from the 
kingdom of Judea, and joined them to Syria. But thole Geographers 


who place Capernaum, Corazin, Bethſaida, and Ceſarea-Philippt in De- 
capolis are certainly miſtaken ; though it be true, that ſome of thoſe ten 


cities were round about The ſea of Tiberias and Jordan; and that 70. 
phus therefore ſays, that Galilee was encompaſſed with ſtrangers, Agreca- 


* Wars of the Jews. B. 3. c. 4. b Ibid, b 4 c. I. Luke iii 1. 4 Antiquit, b. 17. c. 13 and 
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bly to Which he ſays in another place, that the Gentiles killed a great num- 


ber of the Jews i in the cities of Scythopolis, Gaaara, and Hippus; and it 


is probably cities of this kind that the Goſpel means, by the name of Ly 


my 2 F the Gentil s. 


Gadara, the metropolis of Peres, res fog to N 0 gave "Ty name 
of Gadarenes to its territory, in like manner as that of Gergeſene came 
from the city of Gergeſa. Theſe two little countries were in the neigh- 


|  bourhood of each other; and it ought not therefore to be wondered at, 


that in the relation of the ſame miracle, St. Mark and St. Luke * ſhould | 
ſay, that JesUs CHRIST did it in the country of the Gadarenes, and 


St. Matthew b in that of the Gergeſenes : nor is it any thing more ſtrange, 


that theſe people ſhould keep ſwine, ſince they were Gentiles. And we find 


| likewiſe in the ſame relation of the Evangeliſts, a proof that Gadara and 


Gergeſa were parts of Decapolis. For St. Mark © ſays, that the poſſeſſed, 
who was delivered from the unclean ſpirits, whom Jesvs CRI T permit- 


ted to go iato the heard of ſwine, publiſned the miracles which Jxsus 
Cnnlsr had wrought-in his favour, in Decapolis, whereas St. Matthew 


and St. Luke d only ſay, that he publiſhed them throughout the whole 


City, that is, either in Gadara or Gergeſu. 


THESE two cities were in the neighbourhood of a lake which was 
called Geneſareth, from the city of Chinnereth. This lake the book of 


Foſhua e places it in the tribe of Naphthali; and in Numbers f it is cal- 


led The ſea of Chinnereth ; for both this paſſage, and that in Joſbua, are 


to be underſtood of this lake. Afterwards the name of Geneſareth 


was given both to the lake, and the country round about it; which, as 
Joſephus teſtifies *, was watered by a ſpring called Capernaum; whence 
without doubt the city ſo called, had its name. The ſea F Geneſareth, 
as the Hebrews ſpeak, was likewiſe called The ſea of Tiberias, from the 
city of that name which ſtood near it, Some have thought that the city 
of Tiberias was the ancient Chinnereth, but it is a miſtake, Foſe phus 
expreſly ſays, that Herod built it in a place where there was no City be- 


fore. Herod the tetrarch, ſays he, to teſtify his gratitude to Tiberius, 


who honoured him with his friendſhip, choſe out 5 . ha ge upon 


2 Mar. v. 2. Luke viii. 26. b Mat. viii, 28. © Mar. v. 20. a Mat. viii. 33. Lake viii. 39. | 
Jol. xii. 3. * Num. xxxiy. Il. © Wars of the {Fon b. 9. ch. 35. 
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the borders of the lake called Genneſareth, and there he built a city which 
he called Tiberias. 

Cæloſpria is without the borders of Fudea, but joins to them; one part © Crlof 
of it is called Abilene, from the city Abila, its capital: which! obſerve, 
becauſe this little province was a part of Herod the Great's kingdom, and 
St. Luke *'ſpeaking of the princes who governed at the time that St. John 

began to preach, mentions it. This King, under whom JesUs CHRIST was 
born, poſſeſſed Idumea, Fudea, Samaria, Perea, Galilee, Paneadis, Gan. 
tonitis, Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis and Abilene. 

V. When he died he divided all his dominions among his three ſons, Arche- Herod's 
aus, Herod- Antipas, and Philip. He gave Archelaus the kingdom which con- _ ; te 
tained Idumea, Fudea and Samaria. He gaveHerod, Galilee and Perea,under nun a- 
the name of a Terrarchy ; which was a dignity that held the fourth place — 
in the Roman empire, after Emperors, Proconſuls and Kings. And Philip 
had Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea and Paneadis, with the ſame title. 

This is Joſephus's account of it; but St. Luke makes Iturea a part of 

Philips tetrarchy. Perhaps Foſephus confounds Iturea and Auranitis, un- 

der the general name of Paneadis. Herod likewiſe gave Salome his ſi- 
ſter, the cities of Jamnia, Arotus, and Phazealis. 

As ſoon as Herod was dead, Archelaus was proclaimed king: and the 
fear of the new King's being of the ſame opinion, with relation to the child 
J=$vs, as his father had been, made Joſeph and Mary retire to Naza- 

retb, upon their return from Egypt. In the mean time Auguſtus would 
not ſuffer Archelaus to retain the title of King; he gave him that of 

Etbnarc, which ſignifies, 4 prince of the nation; but this expected, he 

confirmed all the diſpoſitions Herod had made. But Archelaus did not long 
enjoy his principality, in his tenth year he was baniſhed to Vienne; and Ju. 
dea with all that he poſſeſſed, was reunited to the empire, and made a 

part of the government of Hria; but this reunion did not hinder the 

Feu from continuing yet to have a ſort of governour in Judea, under the 

title of 4 Prieſt or Procurator Cæſaris. Pontius Pilate had this office, 


when John the Baptiſt began to preach. Heroa's two other ſons be ponder: 5 
ved their n | | 
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Tus much for our view of The Holy land, which is ſufficient to give. 


| a clear idea of it; and as for the cities which I have not mentioned, they 


Plate 6. 


 Deſeripti- 
on of Je- 


ruſalem. 


may be ſeen in the map. I have changed the ſituation of ſome of them, 


for reaſons which I have given in my Commentary upon the harmony of 
the Goſpel. | K | 


WE come now to the ſixth Plate, which reperſents the City of Jeru- 


" ſalem ; whoſe ſituation and principal parts muſt be known, if we would 


underſtand the Scriptures. It contained within its circumference four 
mountains, Sion, Acra, Moriah and Begetha; Mount Sion was to the 


ſouth, and was called The upper city, or The city of David. Acra was to 
the weſt, and there ſtood Salem, which was called The lower city, Mount 


Moriah was famous for the ſacrifice which Abraham * would there have 
offered up to God, of his ſon Iſaac, and for the appearance of the de- 
ſtroying Angel, who there ſhewed himſelf to David d, when the plague 
was laying the kingdom waſte ; which obliged that prince to offer ſacrifices 


there, to appeaſe the wrath of God. For which reaſons Solomon choſe 


this place to build a magnificent temple upon it, by the expreſs command 
of that God, who would come and take up his abode in it. 


[cAcra, or The lower city, and Moriah, were divided from ion or The 
upper city, by a valley which ran from welt to caſt between them, and is 


called by Joſephus (De Bello lib. 6. c. 6.)n wy TVgITUGY, The cheeſe-makers 


valley, that is, the valley which was inhabited by thoſe who made cheeſe. 


Which valley was guarded on both ſides with banks and buttreſſes, which 
were works of immenſe labour, and infinite expence. And theſe works 


are, I conceive, what the Scripture calls Millo. 1 Kings ix. 15. it is faid, 


that Solomon, among his other great works, built Millo; and 2 Chron. xxxii. 


5. it is ſaid, that Hezekiah, among the other great things he did, repaired 
Millo in the city of David, by which I underſtand the banks and works which 
were made about this valley, in order to ſupport the ſides of it. The He- 


brew word V ſignifies fullneſs, and is rendered by the LXX. AH, 


which Siidas explains by the word aarypue, that is, a ſtrengthing or 5 
fortification. And the Chaldee Paraphraſt interprets the word De by 
rw which ſignifies a bank; wall or ee, Theſe works were, as has 


a Gen. xxii. * 2 Sam. xxiv. 
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Chap. III. 


of n _— the ſick were healed in it, De Tab. lib. 4. c. 7. 8. 5- 


the Holy Scriptures. 


been obſerved, yaſtly expenſive, and therefore it is ſaid to be one reaſon, 
why. the Iſraelites revolted to Jeroboam from Rehoboam, that his fa- 
ther had built Millo, 1 Kings xi. 26, 27; that is, that his father Solomon 


had laid very great and heavy taxes upon the people, in order to enable 


him to defray the expences of his great works, and of this of Millo among 


the reſt. Not can it be juſtly inferred from what is ſaid, 2 Sam. v. 9. 


(David built round about, (vis. the city of Sion) from Millo, and in- 
wards) that therefore Millo could not be the work of Solomon. For the 


author of this book, who wrote after David's death, might call this anci- : 
ent valley, or the place adjoining to it, by the new name it had acquired 


ſince David's death, from the works his ſon Solomon had ſince built in 
it. 2] 3 


Bezetha was added to the city, upon the increaſe of its inhabitants, 


and was therefore called The new city. The word Begetha in Hebrew 


ſignifies, The herd-quarter, or that part where the cattle was; which name 
it received from the beaſt-market which was kept in it : 


Betheſda which St. John b mentions, was ſo called, cither from the 

market, or the gate through which the cattle paſt ©, as appears from the 

ctymology of the word, to all who underſtand the Greek tongue. 
BELow mount Moriah, towards the caſt, was a deep valley, through 


which ran the brook Cedron, which divided the city from The mount of 
Olives. Upon the top of this little mountain was Bethany, fifteen fur- 
| longs from Feruſalem. This village took its name from the Palm. dates, 
which were in great plenty there; it was here that JesUs CHRIS often 
lodged at the houſe of Martha and Mary. 


was nearer to the city; its name in the Hebrew, imports the e e 
of figs that were gathered here. 


Betſphage another village 


And yet nearer to the city, on the ſame 


fide, was The garden of Gethſemane, to which Jxsus CHRIST ſometimes 
reſorted. 


To the weſt of the city, there was another mountain called Gihon, 


and an eminence which Jeremiah calls Goatha, d and the Evangeiiſts 
Golporha, that is to ay, Calvary. Theſe two hills were divided from 


De e Tab. lib. 4 £3: S. 45 5: and lib. 5. ects 8. . Ch. v. 2. « Is 4045 called æęocr 
xeduphndge, or the Sheep- pool, for this reaſon; but it was called N Beth-Eſda, or the houſe 


Jer. Xxxi. 39. 


the 


and the pool 


75 


the city by a deep valley, called The ** of Carcaſes. It is pretended 
that Calvary was ſo called, from the Sculls of thoſe who were executed 
upon it. But ſome of the fathers believed that it was from Adams head, 
which according to them had been buried there. The Syriac word Gol. 
got ha, is moſt like the Hebrew, Golgol, or Gilgal, which is the name of 
a place near Jordan, where God obliged Joſbua to circumciſe the 2 
raelites, after their coming out of the deſert. This place was ſo called, 
becauſe by this circumciſion, the reproach was taken away from the 1ſrae- 
lites. And this might be ſaid with much greater reaſon of mount Calvary. 
From mount Gihon there came ſeveral ſprings : and Fofephus places on this 
ſide of the city, the fountain of Si/oam, which was evidently one of them. 
Theſe ſprings were without doubt conveyed into the city, and diſtributed 
into ſeyeral pools, one of which is called in the Goſpel, The pool of 
Siam, which is that to which Jesus CHRIST ſent the man who as 
born blind, to waſh his eyes in it®. 
BETWEEN the ſouth and caſt ſides of the city, there was a bates cal: - 
led Gehennon or Gehinnon, that is, The valley of Hennon or Hinnon e. 
It is famous for the cruel ſacrifices which were there offered up to the idol 
Moloch, in which they burnt. children alive. The barbarity of which pu- 
niſhment is the reaſon why the Goſpel calls hell Gehenna l. 
A part THER E is a tradition among the Fews, that no houſes were ever r let | 
_—_ %/-to hire in Feruſalem. As the people came thither from all parts, three 
Jeruſa- times in a year, in order to celebrate the feſtivals appointed by the law, 
lem. the houſes were open to ſtrangers. They choſe for themſelves of ſuch _ 
as they found empty according to their liking, and the inhabitants took 
care to furniſh them with beds e. For which reaſon, though it ſtood in 
both the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, yet it e to no particular 
tribe. It was a city common to all. 
IN order to accommodate my ſelf to the common deſcriptions of Fern. 
ſalem, I have ſet down ſeveral famous places in the map annexed, whoſe 
true ſituation is not known. As for inſtance, the caſtle Antonia. This 
Was at firſt only a fort, which the Aſinoncans built to guard the temple : 


® Joſh. v. 9. b Jo. ix, < Joſh. xv. $. _ Matt. v. 22. * This ſeems to explain our Saviour's 
ſending to a man, to prepare for his eating the Paſſavers, wo b by the relation appears to have been a. 
Hue: 70 him, Mark Aix. 12, 


4 Hero 
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Herod enlarged it, and very much embelliſhed it, and gave it the name of 


Anthony, to whom he was indebted for the kingdom. I need not here 
reckon up all the principal places and buildings of an they may 
| be ſeen in the map. 


Bur it muſt be obſerved, that the - aha of the arten W peak of 


the parts of the world, and their climates, according as they ſtand with re- 


lation to Feruſalem, and The Holy Land : they were. Fews, and they 


wrote for the eus. So that when Daniel forctells, that The kings of the 


ſouth ſhall fight with the kings of the north*; he means by The ſouth 
Egypt, and by The north Syria ; intending to point out thereby the wars 
between the Prolemies, and the Antiochus's. And for the ſame reaſon. 


the Chaldeans:and Aſſyrians are called northern people b; and The ſea, 


that is, the Mediterranean, ſignifies the weſt: though it does likewiſe 
ſometimes ſignify the ſourh,, becauſe it lay both weſt and ſouth of Pa- 
leſtine. From the eaſt and from the weſt, ſays David, from the north, 


aud from-the ſea c. The north. was likewiſe ſometimes ſignified by tho 
left-hand, and the ſouth by the right; becauſe this is their ſituation with 
reſpect to a man, whoſe face is turned towards the eaſt. 


AN bp it muſt likewiſe be here obſerved, that all the roofs of the houfes 


were flat, and that they walked upon them. Whence it is that JESUS 


Cnunxls x ſays in the Goſpel, that his docteine muſt. be proclaimed upon. 
the houſe-tops*, in order to ſhew that it muſt be preached every where. 
And the ſtairs by which they went up, were often without doors, fo. that. 


they could come down without going into the houſe, which explains that 
paſſage of St. Mattheu e, where he ſays, Let him which is on the houſe- 


top, not come down. to tale any thing out of his houſe : that i is to  fay, let. 


3 him flee without ſtaying ſo much as to go in a. doors. 


Inv in the corner of this ſixth Plate, given a plan of the houſes of 


perſons of quality, which reſemble in ſome meaſure our modern cloyſters. 
A. Tas porch and entrance. 

B. AN open ſpace or court ſurrounded with pillars, 

B which it is eaſy to underſtand the hiſtory of St. Peter's denial of. 


his maſter. This Apoſtle following JesUs CHRSTH into Cazaphas's 


2 Ch. xi; Joel ii 20. © PC. cvii. 3. Vulgate. 2 Luke xii. 3. Matt, xxiv. 12. 


77 


houſe 
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houſe, enters into the firſt porch, and from thence into the colitt, where 
there was a fire lighted. But one of the ſoldiers who was warming 
himſelf having known him, he returns into the porch, where IEsus 
CHR1sST was ſtanding in judgment before the Prieſts. And here a maid- 
ſervant knowing him again, he was both within the ſight and hearing of 
Jesvs CHRIST, when he again denied, that he was his Diſciple. 
THE reader will, I doubt not, readily forgive my having been ſo long 
in this deſcription of Jeruſalem. this city was ſo fanious, and ſo many 
great things were done i in it, that it well deſerves our knowledge. 


KAV ava NV 
CHAP, IV. 


a of holy Places : of the Tabernacle, Temple, and Synagogues 


"HE whole world being the workmanſhip of God, there is indeed 

1 no place where men may not ſhew the reſpect they have for his 

ſupream Majeſty. Which is the reaſon why God, before he choſe to him- 

| elf a peculiar people, had no particular place ſet apart for his worſhip ; 
iat but in the mean time, ſuch places only were ordinarily choſen as were ei- 
Places ther diſtinguiſhed by their eminence, or the woods that adorned them. 
an kf So that it was either on the hills, or the woods, that ſacrifices were uſu- 


2 ally offered up. And there have been ſome occaſions, on which it hag 
ACYINCES 


zo God, pleaſed God to approve of this choice that men made, as appears in the hiſto- 
ry of Gideon . But after the building of the Temple, it was no longer 
| lawful to offer ſacrifices any where but there b; and pious kings are 
commended in Scripture, for having pulled down The high places e, that i is, 
| Why the for having deſtroyed the altars that were built upon the hills. 


Jews wre For which prohibition of God to the Fews, that they ſhould not offer 
not per- | 
ited ro ſacrifice any where but in the Temple, two reaſons are given. One is, that 


Mer. ſa- the Fews might be thereby the more ſtrictly united to one another, by 
ak. Ga 1,2 this Ra of offering their ſacrifices all in the ſame place; ; religion by 


i the | | 
Temple. 3 Jud. vi. 23. : Deut. xii. 13, 14. © Kings XViii. 4. 5. 5. 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures, 79 


this means re-eſtabliſhing that union which fin had broken, and which 
was to be one day perfectly reſtored by that charity, which ſhould make 
all chriſtians of one heart, and of one foul. And the other is, that as 
God knew that all this appararrs for ſacrificing ſhould be one day aboliſh- 
ed as ſuperfluous, it pleaſed him admirably to facilitate that abolition, by 
confining it to one place only. For the Temple being once deſtroyed, the 
ſacrifices which could be offered up no where elſe, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 

As the Temple and Tabernacle are the only two places, in which God 
commanded his people to offer ſacrifices to him, ſand as the Synagogues 
were the Holy Places, which ſucceeded them among the Zews] it is very 
proper that we ſhould know them, before we engage in reading the ſa- 
cred books: [And we ſhall therefore here treat of them in heir Order. 
Firſt, Of the Tabernacle: Secondly, Of the Temple; and Thirdly, Of 
the Synagogues.) = 

Firſt, Gop would have the Iſraelites immediately perform the ceremonies 4 De 
' which he had eſtabliſhed ; and therefore, till ſuch time as he ſhould give them /iription 
a ſetled habitation, and ſhould chooſe a place where he would have a fixed bernae 
Temple built, Moſes by the commandment of God, prepares the Taberna- 14 
cle; which was a ſort of portable temple, but nevertheleſs {0 diſpoſed, - 
that ſacrifices might be very conveniently offered up in it. It was a tent NE 2 
conſiſting of boards, skins, and curtains*, whieh were ſet up and pulled 
down in their different marches ; and which could by that means be very | „ 
eaſily removed from place to place. „ | 
Bur how exact a deſcription ſocver I might give of the Tabernacle, it Plate +. 
would be difficult to form an idea of it, without having ſeen its figure ; 
and I have therefore given a plate of it. One fide of which repreſents 
it as erected and covered with its curtains and skins; the other, as taken 
to pieces. You have in the latter the plan of it, the boards taken apart, 
the pillars, and the baſes. It was an open ſpace of an hundred cubits long, 
and fifty broad, ſurrounded on all ſides by pillars fixed at equal a 
whole ſpaces were filled up by curtains fixed to the pillars ; ſome of 
which curtains, namely, thoſe at the entrance, were much richer than the 
reſtb. Of which great ſpace, the people were permitted only to enter 


» Exod. xxvi * Exod. xxvii. 9--19, 3 
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the Synagogues.)  * 


which he had eſtabliſhed ; and therefore, till ſuch time as he ſhould give them e 
a a ſetled habitation, and ſhould chooſe a place where he would have a fixed N 


cle; which was a ſort of portable temple, but nevertheleſs ſo diſpoſed, 
that ſacrifices might be very conveniently offered up in it. It was a tent 


conſiſting of boards, skins, and curtains*, which were ſet up and pulled 
down in their different marches ; and which could by that means be very 


would be difficult to form an idea of it, without having ſeen its figure; 


to pieces. You have in the latter the plan of it, the boards taken apart, 


and fifty broad, ſurrounded on all ſides by pillars fixed at equal diſtances, 


reſtd. Of which great ſpace, the people were permitted only to enter 


this means re-eſtabliſhing that union which fin had broken, and which 
was to be one day perfectly reſtored by that charity, which ſhould make 
all chriſtians of one heart, and of one foul. And the other is, that as 
God knew that all this apparatus tor ſacrificing ſhould be one day aboliſh- 
cd as ſuperfluous, it pleaſed him admirably to facilitate that abolition, by 
confining it to one place only. For the Temple being once deſtroyed, the 
ſacrifices which could be offered up no where elſe, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 

As the Temple and Tabernacle are the only two places, in which God 
commanded his people to offer ſacrifices to him, ſand as the Synagogues 
were the Holy Places, which ſucceeded them among the Jews) it is very 
proper that we ſhoald know them, before we engage in reading the ſa- 
cred books: [And we ſhall therefore here treat of them in weir Order. 


Firſt, Of the Tabernaclèe: Secondly, Of the Temple; and Ts Of 


Firſt, Gop would have the Iſtaelites imacdinely e the ceremonics I ne. 


bernacle. 


Temple built, Moſes by the commandment of God, prepares the Taberna- 


eaſily removed from place to place. 
Bur how exact a deſcription ſoever I might give of the Tabcrnacte it plate -. 


and I have therefore given a plate of it. One ſide of which repreſents 
it as erected and covered with its curtains and skins; the other, as taken 


the pillars, and the baſes. It was an open ſpace of an hundred cubits long, 
whoſe ſpaces were filled up by curtains fixed to the pillars ; ſome of 
which curtains, namely, thoſe at the entrance, were much richer than the 


: Exod. xxvi * Exod. xxvii. 9--19, 


into 


 Brazen- 
altar. 


Plate8. 


Brazen- 


ſea. 
Plate 9. 


T 5 An Introduction to Book I. 


into that part, which was next to the entrance; and not there, but at 
ſuch times as they offered ſacrifice, that they might lay their hands on the 


heads of their victims: The Prieſts only could go into the other parts 


it b 
of it ©. 

A LITTLE Within the entrance was the Brazen-altar, which was pla- 
ced upon a baſis of raiſed ſtone-work. The paſlage up to it, was at 


the ſide of it, and inclining, that it might contain the fuel which was 


made uſe of in offering the burnt-ofterings . And a little farther on the 
ſouth ſide was a veſſel of braſs, which on the account of its extraordinary 
ſize, was called the Brazen-ſea. In this the prieſts waſhed their hands and 
feet, whenever they were to offer ſacrifice, or go into the Temple d. 
THe Tabernacle had four coverings, which are all repreſented Cin Plate 7.] 
as turned back, and are diſtinguiſhed by the figures, 1, 2, 3, 4. The two un- 
der ones were fine and thin; the two others were made of skins ſo dreſſed, as 
to reſiſt the rain. It was thirty cubits long, and ten broad; and was diyi- 
ded into two parts. The inner-part was but ten cubits long, and was cal- 


led The Holy of Holes ; the other was twenty, and was called ſimply, The 
 Holy®. Theſe two parts were divided from one another only by a vail; 
and there was another vail of the ſame ſort at the entrance f. Z Repre- 
ſents the Tabernacle, as ſet up upon its pillars, and ſurrounded by its boards; 
In mn are its boards taken aſunder with their tenons ; 7 7: the rings through 


which the levers paſt, and by that means bound the whole work cloſe to- 


gether b. pp Arc the baſes into which the boards are fixed, and by which 
they are ſupported i. P Shews one of thoſe baſes by it ſelf ; and X is the 
plan of the Tabernacle where you ſee the manner how the baſes, pillars, 


Lev. i. 4, 15. > Numb. v. 7. <.Exod. xxvii. 1. 8. Tt was the horns of this Altar, that 
Adonijam and Joab fook hold of, (1 Kings i.50, and 2. 28.) for the Temple of Solomon was not 
yet built; and this altar being but three cubits high, the horns of it were within their reach, which 
zhoſe of Solomon's Altar of burnt-offerings, or brazen-altar were not. (De Tab. 1.6.c.3.5 5.) 


The form of this altar according to Calmet zs here given, Plate viii. (ſee the word Holocauſte in Cal- 


met's Dictionarie Critique, &c. de la Bible) Our author ſeems plainly to confound the brazen- 


altar of Moſes, with that of Solomon; for. there was neither any ſtone-work, nor any.inclining way 
to the former, though there were both to the latter, as is hereafter deſcribed, and here engraven, both 


according to Lamy and the Jews. 4 In this place in the Tabernacle ſtood the Braten-laver deſcribed, 
Exod. xxx. 17. and not Solomon's brazen-ſea, which ſeems to be here confounded with it. And 1 

have therefore given a draught of thatlaver according toCalmet (Dictionarie, &c. de la Bible,) and 
with it two araughts of Solomon's brazen-ſea, one according to Lamy, the other according to the 


Jews. Plate 9. * Called Heb. ix. 2. The firſt Tabernacle. I Exod. xxvi. 31.--37. ? Exod. xv. 
47. b Jbia. Xxvi.-29. ö Tbid. xix.-21. ; es | | 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures. 81 


and boards were joined together; and the places where pins were fixed 

1 into the earth, to which the cords were tied, which kept the whole 
flläbrick of the tabernacle ſteddy and fixed. 
| T xx figure of the Ark a is here drawn by it ſelf, [both according to Calmet 71, A. 
| and Lamy] The Engraver has [in the latter] repreſented the Cherubims which % Co- 

are at the ſide of it, as lifting up the covering, that it might be the better diſtin- R 16 

guiſhed; and its form is indeed what deſerves our notice. This covering has 

a name in Hebrew, which is derived from a verb, which ſignifics both 0 

cover, and t expiate®, and hence it is, that it is ſometimes called the Propi- 
tiatorye. The cherubims were placed above it, but we know not the figure 

of them. Some even think that the word Cherab is a tranſpoſition of 

ſome letters of that word which in Hebrew ſignifies à Chariot d, and that 

when it is ſaid, that the cherubims were over the Ark of the Covenant, 
thereby is meant, that the Ark was a ſort of Chariot, upon which God 
ſate e; and indeed the Scripture does ſometimes ſay, that God rode upon *, 

and /itteth between the cherubims5, This Ark had in it the tables of 

the law, Aarons rod, and a pot, in which ſome Manna was preſer— 


ved h: the place i in which it ſtood in he 2 7 Holies, is ſhewn oy: the 
Jeter A.” 


TAE other part of the Tabernacle, "which; as has been ſaid, was 
called The Holy „ had in it the Golden Candleſtick i with en 


Ex. xxv. 10-22. Caphoret, from Caphar. © Or Mercy-Seat, Ex xxv. 17. Heb. ix. 5. 
4 That is, that inſtead of M cherub; it ought to be read Y rechub, which ſiznifies a chariot. 
And they therefore placed the cherubims ſo as to make a ſort of ſeat with their wings ; as in the 
tuo draughts of the Ark, in the plate annexed. * Pſ. xviii. 10.  Þf. Icix. 1. ®Heb.ix. 4 Our author, 
(De Tabernac. l. 3. c. 5. § 4.) concludes, that the trueſt opinion is that, which ſuppoſes that nothing 
at all was in the Ark but the two tables of the law, as it is expreſly ſaid, 1 Ki. viii. 9. and 2 Chron. v. 
Io. and his wa 5 of reconciling this paſſage in the Hebrews to theſe other places, is by obſerving that 
the Hebrew 2 7s of a very uncertain ſigniſication, and ſegnifies with, as well as in; and that there. 
fore this expreſſion of the Apoſtle therein or in it may mean with it, that is, theſe things were with 
the Ark in the Holy of Holies. But, Qu. TPhether the Apoſtle may not be underſtood to mean this 
f Moſes's time, and thoſe other paſſages be underſtood of Solomon's, and ſo both be literally true? Ser 
Prid. Con. P. 1. B 3. under the year 535. Ex. 25. 31. Whether the lamps in the candleſtick 
burned inceſſantly day and night without intermiſſion, is much diſputed. Our author ſeems to be of 
opinion, that Exod. 27. 20. and Lev. 24. 2. do imply, that a perpetual light was kept, at leaſt, in 
ſome of them; and that in 2 Chron. 13. 11, and Exod. 30. 8. by burning and lighting is meant 
the cleaning and dreſſing the lamps, which were gone out, which was done every morning; and the 


lighting them afreſh, which was done every evening. De Tabern. Lib. 3. C. 4. 84. . 
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82 


An Introduction 3 Book J. 


TheGolden branches a, the Golden altar, called The altar of incenſe”, (which was a 


altar, Gol- 


den can- (Ort of excellent perfume that was burnt upon it;) and The table of 


dleſtich, 


1d Table 
of en Un plate the ſeventh] the letter D ſhews the place where the Golden Can- 


ad, 


Shew-bread. All which are likewiſe graven ſeparately in the eleventh plate. 


aleſtick ſtood ; B, that of The altar of incenſe ; and C, that of the Table 


of Shew-bread%; which laſt is a name that the Greek and Latin inter- 


preters have given to it, becauſe it is always expos'd to the ſight of God, 


before the Ark: but the Hebreus call it, the bread of faces, becauſe 
being ſquare, each loaf had, as it were, four faces, or four ſides ©. Con. 


cerning which I would not omit a very ſingular tradition of the Fews , 


this Table of Shew-bread was always PR at the North. ſide, and the 


which is, that there was placed a ſort of half tube of gold, which is re- 
preſented at the letters A A [in the eleventh plate} between each of theſe 
loaves, in order to give a free paſlage for the air, and the better preſerve 
them from corrupting. And it ought likewiſe to be here mentioned, that 


Golden Candleſtick at the South. 


THE prieſts went every day into The Hoh, in order to dreſs the lamps, 


durn incenſe, and change the bread at the day appointed, which was the 
Sabbath: but the high - prieſt only had the privilege of going into The holy 
F holies, and that only once a year, vi. at the feaſt of expiation f. 


As oft as the Iſraelites changed their camp, the Tabernacle was taken 


down, and every Levite knew what part he was to carry, for it was a part 


pleating his Temple, which they had began after their return from the captivity. And he aſſures them, 


of their office. Some carried the boards which were overlaid with gold, 


ſome their baſes ; theſe, the vails, thoſe, the pillars. Of which the book 
of Numbers s gives us a particular account. When the 1/raelites were 


By the viſion of the golden candleſtick between two olive trees, which perpetually ſupply d it with 


oy!, God ſtrengthened Zechariah, and in him his brethren, (Lech. 4.) againſt their fears of not com- 


that the two anointed ones, i. e. Joſhua the high-prieſt, and Zerobabel, ſball be aſſiſted by him till 


they have finiſhed it. Ibid. & 5. > Ex. xxx. 1. © To this St. John alludes, Rev. viii. 3, 5. See De 


Tabern. Lib. 3. c. 4 $ 7. * Ex. xxv. 23. Lev. xxiv. 5-9. Or they may have been ſo called. 


| becauſe they were always before God, as the Angel who is always in the preſence of God is called An- 


= faciei, Iſa. lxiii. 9. Yulg. De Tabern. Lib. 3. c. 4. § 1. f Lev. xvi. 1, 2. Ge. Heb. 


Chap. 4 
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eie the Tabernacte was always placed in the midft of the camp; 
and that for a reaſon, which well deſerves our notice. 


Gop when he choſe his people, was not ſatisfied with being their Pro- 


General of an army. 
vrhich inſpires both fear and terrour b. 
more proper for his tent, than the middle of the camp? The Tabernacle 


tents of the Iſraclites; 


_ with all this magnificent attendance, that God gave the firſt deſign of 
At leaſt, it will be readily granted, that this Idea of God :chiine in 

5 Tabernacle, in the midſt of the army of the 1/7azlites, has axthine 

very ſublime in it, and in ſome meaſure worthy of God. And therefore 

he ſometimes made himſelf manifeſt to the prophets, under this image; 

inſomuch, that it is neceſſary to know the manner how the camp of the 

Jeus was formed, in order to underſtand the deſcriptions the prophets give 


the Holy Scriptures 


tectour, he would be their King. He gives Moſes no other character than 
that of interpreter of his laws, and leader of the //rae/ites ; he reſerves to 


himſelf ſolely the ſovereign authority; and the manner in which he gives 


orders for the Tabernacle, is a proof of it. Let them make me a ſanctu- 
ary, ſays he to Moſes, that I may duell among them. According to 


all that I fhew thee, after the pattern of the Tabcrnacle, and after the 


pattern of all the inſtruments there of, (ven ſo ſhall ye make it a. Which 
has made the ems ſay, that the Tabernacle was at the ſame time both the 


temple of their God, and the palace of their King ; and that God reſided 


in it, not only that he might be worſhipped there, but likewiſe in order 
to govern his people. To which quality of King, God adds that of the 
He gives himſelf the name of a terrible warriour, 


had a much more majcſtick appearance for being incompaſſed with all the 
and it is probable, that it was in this ſituation, 


us of him. 


And what place could there be 


The camp then, or the people of Tract, which the Scripture often calls The form 


the army of God, was enclosd all round, of a ſquare form, and the 


of the 


camp o 


Iſraelites were divided into four bodies, who had in the fronts of them rte AS 
the four tribes, of Judah, Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan. Each of theſe "me, 


tribes, with the two other tribes which were under its command, took up 


one ſide of the camp; [and this camp of the Iſraelites muſt have been 
* Exod. xxv. 8, 9. * The Lord of Hoſts, 1 Sam. 1. 3. 


M 2 immenſely 


1 1 Intro du ction 1 Book [. 


immenſely great, the number of men chat were ** of bearing arms 
was 603 550 2, which can ſcarce be reckoned a fifth part of the camp, 
including women and children of all ages ; and therefore, according to 
this way of computing, the whole camp muſt have conſiſted of above 
three millions of ſouls (which is not five times 603550,) beſides cattel. 
The extent of the camp, every way, was according to the Fews twelve 
miles; which our author reduces to a ſquare of a full league, and 10503 
Paris Toiſes, We here give the Reader two views of the diſpoſition of 


Plate 12. this camp, in Plate 12.; one according to Reyherus in his Matheſis Mo- 


ſaica, the other according to Lamy s opinion; d which may give light to 
many paſſages of Scripture, eſpecially the book of Numbers. 

ALL the twelve tribes were diſtinguiſhed from one another by parti- 
cular ſtandards ; [and it is the opinion of the Hebrews, that they had figures 
on them; and according to the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Lightfoot, the 
ſtandards were diſtinguiſhed from one another by their colours, as well as 
figures; and each ſtandard was of the colour of that ſtone in the pectoral, 
upon which the name of the tribe, to which it belonged, was written. 

TRE figures on the ſtandards of the four principal tribes (which are the 
only ones I ſhall mention) are theſe : In that of Judah was born a lion d 
in that of Ephraim, an ox e; in that of Reuben, the head of a man 
and in that of Dan, an eagle and a ſerpent in his talons ?; which are in- 
deed the four moſt perfect animals. The lion is the moſt noble among 
wild beaſts; the ox among beaſts of labour ; the eagle among birds ; and 
man is God's maſter-piece. And if it be true, as is pretended, that the 
cherubims which God ordered to be put over the Ark, had the figures of 
theſe four ſtandards about them, then was the Ark, indeed, truly and literal- 
ly a military chariot, in which God, as General of his armics, fought againſt | 
his enemies. And in this manner it is, that God repreſents himſelf in 
Ezekiel h. Inſomuch, that this prophet ſaw the lion, the man, the eagle, 
and the ox, all at once: and this is the explanation of that ſo difficult, but 
ſo magnificent a viſion. For God being inviſible, under what form more 
worthy of him could he ſhew himſelf, than under that of a warriour, who 


has an ul ſhare of trengrh, e addreſs, and underſtanding, 
ef 


a \ Numb. ji. 3. De Tabernaeulo, E. De Tabern. ibid. 4 Gen. xlix. 9. Rev. 
. . Deut Xxxiii, 17. f Gen. xlix. 3. 5 Gen. xlix. 16, 17. Ezek. 1. 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures 
whom no body can reſiſt, from whom nothing is hid, who is preſent 


d marches with extream expedition wherever he pleaſes } 
The figure of the cherubims of the Ark was the emblem of theſe four virtues. 


[AND the deſign of the viſion of the prophets being to make the 


ſtrongeſt impreſſions on them, of theſe attributes of the Almighty, he 
therefore appears to them in thoſe viſions, as a General of an army ſitting 
in a chariot drawn by cherubims, which repreſent theſe four animals ; or 
as appearing in.the ſame majeſtick manner over the Ark of the covenant 
in the Holy of Holes; or elſe as ſo appearing in any part of the Temple 
or Tabernacle in general. Thus in the aboye-mentioned viſion of Ezekzel 


Chap. 1. he appeared, as ſays the prophet, Above the. firmament which 


was upon the heads of the living creatures, as ſitting in a throne, 
(ver. 22, 26.) that is, he appearcd as ſitting in a throne which was in the 
middle of this triumphal chariot, whoſe bed was above the heads of theſe 


beaſts who appeared with it; for they appeared as below the chariot, which 
ſeemed to be raiſed above them. The word Rachza ſignifies any expanſe, 
as well as that of the firmament, properly ſo called, and does therefore 
here ſignify the expanſe or bed of the chariot. 

| chariot to the prophet was ſide-ways, ſo that he did not ſee all the four 
wheels directly, but one only, and the reſt ſeemed to him as a wheel with. 
in a wheel, v. 16. and therefore he ſpeaks of one wheel only, with his 

four faces, that is, one wheel at each of the four corners of the ſides of 


The appearance of this 


the chariot, v. 15. The rings of theſe wheels appeared to be full of eyes, 


V. 18. that 15, appeared to be of a very flaming bright colour, or of vari- 
ety of bright fiery co/curs ; (as God is fire a, theſe flaming colours were 
moſt proper to repreſent his Majeſty ;) for the word here rendered eyes 
ſignifies colour, as it is rendered in v. 16; what is there, were /zke the co- 
lour of beryl, is in the original, were as an eye of beryl. hu 
rendered, the colour of amber, verſe the 4th. for the original word is 
 Gnain. The four cherubims which the prophet ſaw. as attending this cha- 
riot, had each of them four faces, v. 6. that is, had each of them four 


And thus it is 


appearances, the head and face of a man ; the appearance of an eagle 


about. the ſhoulders, upon which were vings; the feet of an ox or heifer; 


Deut. iv. 24. Heb. xii. 29. 


and. 
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and the appearance of a lion, about their necks and breaſts, on which they 
had manes. For the word Panim ſignifies appearance or likeneſs of any 
part of a body in general, as well as of the face. Thus did theſe cherubims 
repreſent the four beaſts, and therefore the virtues before- mentioned, and 
the whole viſion was a ſtrong and lively repreſentation of the majeſty and 
power of a God, under the appearance of a warriour in a triumphal cha- 
riot. And thus alſo, the wings of the beaſts are ſaid to join one another, 
that is, they appeared all abreaſt, (as four horſes were often put abreaſt in 
triumphal chariots,) and touched one another, 
THrvs in the tenth chapter of the ſame prophet, God is repreſented | 
as appearing in the ſame majeſtick manner in the Temple. For there it is 
ſaid, The glory of the Lord went up from the cherub and ſtood over the 
threſhold of the houſe, v. 4. The man cloathed with linnen, is the Prieſt, 
which ſnews, that this viſion was of God, as in the Temple; but under 
the form of a chariot with four wheels, and cherubims, as in the for- 
mer viſion. 
Tuus God appears to 1/ziah likewiſe, almoſt in the Game 1 manner, and 
as in the Temple. For he appeared as ſitting upon a throne, and his train 
or glory filled the Temple, ſays the prophet, c. 6. v. 1: and the angel is 
ſaid, v. 6. to take a coal from off the altar, which was in the Temple. And 
Daniel alſo ſees God, c. 7. v. 9. as "OG in a fiery chariot, whoſe 
wheels were as barning fire. N 
AN p St. John ſecs him, as appearing in the Towle in the midſt of. 
the golden candleſticks, Rev. 1. 12; and he ſeems to refer to the pillars 
Boos and Jachim which were in the Temple, when God ſays, Him that 
overcometh will J make a pillar in the Temple of God, III. 12. God appears 
alſo to him as ſitting on a throne, IV. 2. as he did on the Mercy-Seat ; and 
the beaſts that attend him are ſaid 20 be full of eyes before and behind, that 
is, they ſhone with bright, fiery, and terrible colours, as the word Panim 
is before explain d; and they do likewiſe repreſent the four beaſts before-men- 
tioned, the eagle, the ox, the man, and the lion, and are conſequently 
emblems of majeſty and power. In c. VIII. God likewile appears as ſeatcd 
on his throne in the Temple with the altar before him, &c. And in c. II. 
this prophet has a viſion not of the Temple only, but of Feruſalem allo, 
5 


Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures. =; 


as repreſentatives of the heavenly Jeruſalem, in the fame manner as 
the Redeemer appears in this book, under the emblem of the Paſchal- 


lamb 2.] 
 Gop made his people ſenſible of his preſence in the Tabernacle, by The unn. 
the ſignal wonders he wrought there. For not to mention that cloud w_ 1b 


which by day cover d the Tabernacle with its ſhadow, and by night gave in the Ta- 
it light as if it had been a fire; God gave anſwers from the ark, to benacle. 
the queſtions the High- prieſt ask'd him, ſo that his voice was heard : 
1 and fire came down from heaven, and conſumed the burnt-offerings, 
3 which were offcr'd upon the brazen altar. 
3 (BUT this tabernacle, after the Iſraelites were once ſettl'd in the 
Lund of Promiſe, was ſurrounded with a great many other tents or 
3 cells, which were plac'd round it, in the ſame manner as the buildings - 
[ of the Temple, afterwards encompaſs'd the Temple ſtrictly fo called. 
| Which tents or cells were abſolutely neceſſary for the reception of the 
prieſts, during the time of their miniſtry, and for the laying up of the 
utenſils and proviſions, which were uſed in the Tabernacle. And from 
the plan of theſe places, which were thus diſposd round the Taberna- 
cle, Solomon took the model of his Temple. That there was a ſpace 
ol ground round the Tabernacle in Foſhua's time, which was called the 
Sanctuary, appears from Joſb. xxiv. 26. where it is ſaid, that Joſhua 
erected a ſtone, in memorial of the covenant the people then entred 
into with God, under an oak, by the Sanctuary of the Lord ; which 
cannot be underſtood of the 7. abernacle it ſelf, or the court, in which - 
the brazen altar was, as appears from the prohibition, Deut. xvi. 21. 
And therefore it muſt be underſtood of all the ſpace that was cover'd_. 
with theſe tents, which ſurrounded the Tabernacle, after it came to be 
fu d at Shiloh. And this explains what is ſaid of Eli and Samuel, in 
the firſt book of Samuel, chap. i. v. 9. Elis ſeat, which is ſaid to 
be, by a poſt of the Temple of the Lord, was in the ſame place, in 
* which the king's throne was afterwards fix d, in the Temple of Solomon. 
i And from thence he could eaſily ſee Hannah's lips move, as ſhe was 
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2 De Tabern. I. 3. c. 5. 5. 6. 7. b By Sanctuary, here and in other places of the Old Teſtament , 
as in Pla}, Ixxiv. 7. Ar. Mede underſtands Proſeuchæ. See his reaſons in his works, p. 65. 69. 
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praying before the Lord, v. 12. which made him think her drank, v. 
13. This allo explains what is related of Elis ſons, they came into 


the Kitchins, chap. ii. v. 14. (which were pitched round the tabernacle, 


and were notwithſtanding within the Sanctuary or Holy Place, where 


all religious feaſts were kept) and provided for themſelves, before they 


burnt the fat, i. e. before they had ſeparated thoſe parts which were 
to be offer d up in Sacrifice, contrary to the prohibition, Lev. vii. 25. 
Thus Eli is ſaid to be laid down in his place, chap. iii. v. 2. that is, 


he was gone to bed in one of theſe tents near the Tabernacle, and 


Samuil lay in another by his; and this made the child run to him, 


when he heard the voice of the Lord, and think that Eli had call'd 
him. And v. 15. of this chapter, Samuel is ſaid to have opened the 
doors of the Houſe of the Lord, by which is meant, theſe buildings 
which were ſhut up and faſtned ; the Tabernacle had no doors, but 
vails only. Thus David is ſaid, Matt. xii. 4. to have entered into 
the houſe of the Lord, and eaten the Shew-bread, i. e. he came to 
the prieſt's habitation, which was among theſe tents round the Taberna- 
cle, and which are call'd 7he Sanctuary, and both here, and before in 


Samuel, the Temple; and the prieſt gave him the Shew-bread he had 


by him. Not that he went into the Tabernacle it ſelf, and took the 

Shew-bread from the table, before the Lord; it appears from 1 Sam. 
xxi. that David went to the High- prieſt, and took what was under 

his hand, v. 13. which was What. he had by him, and what had been 
before taken away by the prieſt, from before the Lord. And at the 
ſame time he demands a ſword of the prieſt, who tells him there 
was none but Goliath's, which David himſelf had perhaps dedica- 
ted to the Lord, and laid up in the Temple, in remembrance of his 
victory 3 


AND when David s valour had triumphed over all his ; enemies, 


and procur'd him a laſting peace, this religious prince then thought of 


building God a fix'd Temple, whoſe room had been to that time ſup- 


ply'd by the Tabernacle. And God approy'd of his deſign, but thought 


De Tabern. I. 3. c. 11. §. 4, 5 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures. 


fit to reſerve the execution of it for Solomon. He only ſuffer d David 


to draw out the plan of it, and to prepare the materials for it. 
, His ſon began this great work, after his death, and in ſeven years 


fniſh'd it, with infinite expence, and an incredible magnificence 2. He 


placed it upon mount Moriah; brought into it the ark, which had 
hitherto been always in the Tabernacle, which for a long time had re- 
main'd in SHiloh; and dedicated it with all poſſible pomp. And God 


heigthened the glory of this feaſt, by ſeveral miracles, which ſhewed, that 
he was come to honour this temple with his preſence, and that this 


was the place, where he would be worſhip'd. All the Temple was fill'd 


with the cloud, which cover'd the tabernacle b. 
Tat deſcription of which famous Temple, does even ſtand more in 
need of the aſſiſtance of the eyes, than that of the Tabernacle : and I 


have therefore prepared three plates of it; one of its ee or 
plan, the other two of its orthography, or elevation. 


Ir we would form a right notion of it, the firſt thing we have to 


do, is to lay aſide the prepoſſeſſion, that the Temple of Feruſalem Was 


made like our Churches. It did not conſiſt of one ſingle edifice, but 


of ſeyeral courts and buildings e, c which took up a great 9 624 of ground, 


21 Kings vi. 1 1 Kn viii. 


And thus the Holy, and Holy of Hc- 
l hen Za- 


Plate 13. 


2 And theſe different parts are -4 the Greeks called by different | 
names. The LXXIL. call the Temple properly ſo called, i. e. the Sanctum, and Sanctum 3 
babs, and the courts and other parts of the Temple, To "ns 


lies, are throughout the whole New Teſtament called ô abs, and the other parts To leres. 


charias is ſaid to have gone into the Temple to burn incenſe, Luke i. 9. (which was done in the 


Holy,) the Greek word is nuis. Where it is ſaid, that Anna the propheteſs departed not from the 
Temple, (that is, lived in that part of the Court of the Iſraelites, which was appropriated to rel 
gious women) Luke ii. 37. the Greek word is io. And thus whenever mention is made of our Sa- 
viour or his apoſtles, going into the Temple, or preaching, ( which could only be in ſome of the Courts, 
for they were not of the Line of the prieſts) the word i» is always Hd. (De Tab. lib. 7 


3.) Thus when the Devil is ſaid to have placed our Saviour upon a pinnacle of the Temple, the 


5 are, ini To Feuywo Ts iss, Luke iv. 9. that is, upon the battlements of the outer court of the 
| Temple, probably upon that which was to the eaſf, that being g higheſt, and looking down a prodigi '0us Depth. 
bid. c. 6. §. 4.) And thus when our Saviour quotes Dan. ix. 27. and tells his diſciples, as a fu 
| of the approaching deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that they ſhould, for a warning to them, firſt ſez the A- 

bomination of Deſolation 1 in the Holy Place, Matt. xxiv. 15. what St. Matthew calls the Holy 


Place, is in the LXXII. 21 76 lh, which muſt be underſtood of the Courts of the Temple, or of F ſoine- 
thing belonging 10 them. For Daniel's on Words are ouly YA =: pon the wing, or at the wing, a 
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ber of Prieſts, who were to go into it. 


and Was large enough to contam allfthe miniſters and all the people, that 
is to fy, more thun two tor three hundred thoufand men. That part of 
the Temple, which ahſwered to the Tabernacle,. I mean 'that,. in which 
the Ark, the Altar of Incenſe, the Candleſtick, and tlie table of ' Shew- 
bread, were put, was much larger than the Tabernacle, but finall with 
reſpect to our great Churches; for it was but ſtxty cubits long, and ten- 


ty broad; which was extefit enough, ſince there were büt a ſmall num- 


OssERVE then, that the whole plan of the Temple repreſents three en- 


cloſures, or courts, one withinanother. The greateſt of theſe was open to 


the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews; and you ſee in it large cloyſters, and 


large courts. This firſt encloſure or court encompaſſes the ſecond, in which 
were the buildings and courts which belonged to the -Jews. Each ſide of 
this ſecond-encloſure was five hundred cubits long, by which, you may 
judge of the grandure of the Temple of Jeruſulem, of the length of its 
cloyſters, and of the ,prodigious number of its different apartments 2. 
For theſe buildings were all three ſtories high; and that they were long 
and large appears by ithe ſcale. . 


IN the middle of this ſecond enclolure, there was a third which con- 


tained the buildings that belonged to the prieſts; the places where they 


dwelt, cat, and lay, during the time of their miniſtry. And within the 


compaſs of this, you may obſerve two ſquare parts; one of them is that part, | 
which was properly called the Temple, and is ſurrounded with a pretty 


avord which the LXXII. have often tranſlated #lg5ry4s : whence it is evident, that the prophet here 


ſpeaks of ſomething that was to happen ini To Aeby = tes (ſee the marginal note in our Engliſh 
Bible, at the above cited place of Daniel) upon the battlements of the Temple. The word YOU 
which the Greeks render gu or abomination, may be underſtood of any thing that polluted the 
Temple, which might be done ſeveral ways, either by admitting unclean perſons into it, or by bring- 


5 ing bones or dead carcaſes into the courts, (which was a great abomination, as appears from Ezek. 
 xliii. 7, 8,9.) or by ſpilling human blood in it. All which was done by the Zealots ( a'ſef who were 
for oppoſing the Roman dominion) who about A. D. 66. three or four years before the laſt ſiege of Je- 


ruſalem, ſeized the Temvle, and made a Caſtle of it. For they built their engines upon the battlements : 
of the Courts, and filled the Courts with blood and dead bodies. And this I therefore take to be the 


_ abomination of defolations, ſpoken of by the prophet, and the completion of hit prophecy, Ibid. 


] believe our bleſſed Lord alluded to the great number of theſe apartments, when he ſaid to his diſci- 
pes, Let not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, believe alſo in me, in my father's houſe 

are many manſions; Joh. xiv. 1,2. (i. e.) learn from the many manſions in my father's houſe upon 
earth, that there will not be wanting a place to receive you in heaven. De. Tab. lib. v. c. 4- $7: 
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narrow court, but had no buildings to keep the. light from it towards 
the Weſt; and thoſe that were at the ſides widened from it in, proportion 
; as they roſe in height, that there might be a free paſſage for the air. 
2 The other part of this third, encloſure, was a court of an hundred cubits 
1 ſquare a; in the middle of which was the Altar, which, as you lee, was 
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"> the centre of the whole plan of the Temple; ; Whoſe diſpoſition was ad- 1 
mirable, as I here repreſent it, after having turned it different ways, till I F 
"> at laſt found it conformable to what the Scripture ſays of it in ſeveral. pla- 1 
| 1 ces, particularly to the meaſures of Ezekiel>. But to come to particulars, [ 
+ | THE Temple repreſented the Tabernacle, that is to ſay, what was in * | 
b 1 of the "YM 
dhe one made of n and skins, was built of ſtone in the other. The * 1 
Wo | 1 
| 3 « Ezek. xl. 47. Our axtber found, all bis dimenſions of the different parts of the Temple, p- 1 ; 
E. 4 on Ezek. xlii. 15-20. which he interprets of the Soreg in the court of the Gentiles, and from thence 1 
3 determines this Soreg, to have been 5oo cubits ſquare. That this de ſcription of the propher Sis to be 1 
0 underſtood of the Soreg, he infers from the laſt words of this chapter, which ſa , that the wall | 4 
$1 there deſcribed was to make a ſeparation between the Sanctuary and the prophane place; i e. was a 
3 10 divide that part of the Temple, into which the Iſraelites, or the holy and clean came, from that x 
5 a into which came the Gentiles, who were unholy or unclean (which were ſynonimous terms, as appears 1 


from Lev. x. 10.) that is prophane. And being ſenſi ble of Lightfoor's objection againſt the meaſures of 
Ezekiel, that if literally taken, they make the Temple bizzer than Jeruſalem was, and Jeruſalem 
bigger than all Judea was ; he anſwers it thus. He obſerves, that in the above cited place (Ezek. 
xlii. 16.) where we in the Engliſh tranſlation read five hundred reeds, there is a keri, which ſa Ss. 
that inſtead of DIP NN won five cubits of reeds (as the Hebrew text now runs) it ought to 
be read d i MORIVRD WAN, five hundred cubits of reeds, or five hundred cubits, as meaſured 
by reeds, which was the meaſure the prophet made uſe of. And thus the LXXII read, & diet 
r ( vix. cubits, as appears from the following I 7-18.19. verſes of this chapter, where they all 
je along read aN rira H, ) 85 Ta LANG UW TS uur, and he meaſured five hundred (vix. cubits) with 
- his meaſuring reed. From whence he infers, that the preſent text is faulty, which might eaſly happen 
0 by a change of two words fo much alike, as TOR and Nd, which differ only in a tranſpoſition 
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9 the two firſt letters: ; and that the copy by which the LXXII. read, which was more correct, ran 
= zu, Napa MAR NU: 7. e. five hundred cubits by the reed; and upon the whole, that 
1 therefore 0 meaning of t his place is, that I his Soreg was five hundred cube {quare, as it was mea- 
| 7 ſured by the prophet with his reed. I hich inftead of ſuch an exceſſive bigneſs, as we make it by render- 
: ing the paſſage five hundred reeds, i. e. above zooo cubits ſquare, is uo bigger than we may well ſuppoſe 


' this wall to have been; and this reading, if admitted, does therefore plainly remove the obfection, which 
is founded upon our 7 the place differently. (See De Taber. l. 5. c. 7. & 5, 6. ) That this prophet's Viſion 
is not figuratively but literally to be underſiood, and was intended by God for the model and direction 

P the Jeus, in their rebuilding the Temple of Solomon, after the captivity, when the y had forgot the 
Plan of it (in the ſame manner as God ſhewed Moſes the Tabernacle in the mount, Ex. xxv. 9.) Lamy 

” infers from Ezck. lil. 10,11. (Ibid. $3.) See Lowth's e on Ezekiel, Juſt publiſhed. 


9 55 Tem- 
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rico critica de Templo Solomonis, at the end of the boot De Tabern. &c. 


An Introduction to- Book I. 

Teupie [ ſtrictly ſo called] had two parts, which like thoſe of the Ta- 
bernacle, were called, the one, The holy, the other, The holy of holjes, 
This laſt was twenty cubits ſquare; in it was put the Ark of the Cove- 
nant ; and becauſe God here gave his anſwers tothe high-prieſt, when he 
conſulted him, it was therefore called The oracle*®. A wall and vail b divi- 
ded it from The holy, in which were the Altar of Incenſe, the Table of 
Shew-bread, and the golden Candleſtick, in the ſame ſituation as in the 
Tabernacle. At the entrance into the Temple, there was a gate 3 0. 
ver with gold, and another vail e. Before it was a portico or porch, 

which ſtood the two famous brazen pillars, achim and Boos d, Whaſc 


names import, that God alone was the ſupport of this Temple. There 


was a court which encompaſſed this building, and it was ſurrounded by 
little cells, which Zoſephus calls, The gilt houſes, or chambers e. Their 
ſtructure and uſe cannot be here explained in the narrow compaſs to which 


I now confine my ſelf ; but I have done it with care, in my great work 
about the Temple f, which, it is preſumed, will give light to ſome very 
_ obſcure paſſages of Scripture®, concerning theſe little cells, which ſur- 


rounded the building of the Temple, - ſerved to ſupport its height, and 


were, as it were, ſo many buttreſſes, and a great ornament to it, at the 
ſame time. For there were three ranges of theſe cells or little houſes one 
above another; the ſecond ſtory was narrower than the firſt, and the third 


than that ; ſo that their roofs and baluſtrades, being one within another, 
made, as it were, three different terraſles, upon which one might walk 


round the Temple h. 


Foſephus calls theſe little houſes zilt, becauſe they were enriched with 


| plates of gold, with which their walls were covered. And perhaps it 


Was in theſe gilt chambers, chat they yy that infinite number of gold 2 


» 1 Kings vi. 19. b This 5s as St. paul calls the ſecond vail, Hieb. i ix. z. Js 1 the 
wail which was rent at our Saviour's death, Matt. xxvii. 51. ©@ 1 Kings vii. 17.-22. 2 Chr. iii. 
15.-17. Jere. Iii. 22. See De Tabern. 1.6. c.8. * Ezek. xli. 5.-179. * See De Tabern. 1. 6. 
c. 10. 1 King. vi. 5.-10. Ezek. xli. 5.-17. b Theſe ſtories or ranges of chambers were 
broader as they roſe in heigth ( 2 not narrower ) becauſe the middle walls between them were thin- 
ner; and therefore it is ſaid, that the uttermoſt, 3. e. the loweſt ſtory was five cubits broad, the 


middle fix, and the third ſeven, 1 Kings vi. 6. F. Lamy interprets this otherwiſe, in the place a- 


bave quoted, but whether more agreably to Scripture, the reader muſt judge. See Diſſertatio Hi 1 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures: 9 3 


and ſilver veſſels which they uſed. For the apparatus for the ſacrifices; e- 
| 1 ſpecially that of the Paſſover, did require almoſt an infinite number of 


them; and they had two or three thouſand 2. 


[Tax Temple it ſelf ſtrictly ſo called, had two ſtories, the ſecond or 
* upper of which, was entirely raiſed above theſe little houſes, and their 
”* roofs; ſo that all the three ranges of cells upon one another, reached no high- 
er than half the height of the Temple, and their roofs led up to the door of 
the other half of the Temple, which was a large room, over the Holy 
and Holy of Holies, of the ſame height and length that they were of, 
and had no buildings annexed to the ides of it. And this I take to be 
The upper Chamber Þ, in which the HoLy Grosr was pleaſed to deſcend | 
on the Apoſtles in a viſible manner, Acts ii. This upper room, or upper 
> chamber was appropriated to the pious laity, to come and pay their devo- 
> tions there; and it is highly probable that the Apoſtles were here with o- 
> ther Jews, while the Temple below was full of Jews Hall nations, who 
were come to celebrate the feaſt of Pentecoſt, And they below hearing the 
' noiſe which proceeded from the concuſſion of the place (and which was the 
greater for the buildings being higher than the reſt, and not cencompal- 7 
fed with other buildings) ran up hither to ſee the occaſion of it, - and; 
here found the Apoſtles diſtinguiſhed from the other Jews about them, 
as well by the cloven tongues which ſat upon each of them, as by the 
different languages they ſpake. But becauſe this cannot well be clearly | 
_ repreſented by deſcription only, 1 have therefore here g given two Views of Plate 14. 
the Temple ſtricily ſo called; the one of the weſt front of it which fa- 
ced the court of the prieſts, and the other of one ſide of it © A. Shews 
the lower ſtory of the Temple. B. The upper. C. The door of the Cy. 
per room. D D. The pillars Fachim and Boog. E E E. The three 
ranges of cells or chambers one over another. FF. The middle walls be- 


tween the cells, which being themſelves thinner, made the cells wider as 
they roſe in height.) 
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The number of the gold and ſilver veſſels, which had been taken from hence b ;y Nebuchadnezzar, 
and were reſtored by Cyrus (beſides others which Ezra afterwards carried back) was 5400. Prid. Con. 
P. 1. B. 3. And according to Joſephus ( Antiq. B. 7. C. 2.) the gold veſſels were 440, ooo, and the 


ſilver ones, 1,340,000. See De Taber, | 7: c. 2.93. 4. v x Chr. xxviii. 11. See De Tabern. 
&. c. 10.86. „ 
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An Introduction Book I. 


I have already ſaid, that in this great ſquare court, which was before 
the porch of the Temple, there ſtood: the Altar, which was very diffe- 
rent from ours, both in ſize and uſe, It was raiſed higher, and was much 
larger. The victims were not ſlain upon it, but the fire there conſumed 
them, after they had poured out their blood at the foot of it, which was 
ſurrounded by a trench, from whence: the blood was by ſubterraneous 
channels conveyed into the brook Cearon. This Altar was of a ſquare 
form, and had ſeyeral retreats; for as it aroſe in height, it grew leſs and 
leſs; and taking in theſe retreats, and the trench which ſurrounded it, it 

was in circumference eighty. cubits, which make 183 French feet, and in 
height ten cubits, which make 1 6 French feet and 8 inches b; and becauſe 
the law forbad the making ſteps to go up to it, they went up by an eaſy 
aſcent at the ſouth- ſide of it. A perpetual fire was kept upon ite. 

- THERE alſo ſtood the ragen- ſea, which was much larger than the lauer 
of the Tabernacle, and ſupported by twelve oxend. This court, of which we 

are ſpeaking, was reſerved for the prieſts ; the people were not ſuffered to 
go into it, but when they offered ſome ſacrifice, upon the head of which 
they were obliged to put their hands, when they offered it; and for 
this reaſon it was called The court of the Prieſts e. The place for the 
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2 2Ch. iv. I. Ezek. xliii. x3.-17. Ir was called the brazen-Altar, becauſe the top of it was of braſs, 
200 its high baſis was of ſtone; and it was called the Altar of burnt-offerings from its uſe. By the hors 
of it, I underſtand no more than the projection of its corners or angles; for thus what the Vulgate cal!s 
cornua Altaris (Zech. ix. 15.) is in the original, the corners of the Altar. See De Taber. I. 6. c. 3. 
Þ It was 128 cubits in circumference at bottom, and 96 cubits in circumference at the top. Prid. Con. 
P. 1. © See Plate 8. Where are two draughts of it, one according to our author's opinion, 
aud the other NY to the Fews deſcription of it in the book Middoth. The ſpace between this Al- 
tar, and the porch of the Temple, ſeems to have been the place appointed for the Prieſts to pray, and 
praiſe God in, on ſolemn occaſions. Thus the Prieſts are directed to weep and pray, between the : 
. porch and the Altar, on ſolemn faſt days; Joel ii. 17. And Ezekiel complains (viii. 16.) that ma- 
ny in his time worſhipped the Sun in this very place, which was appointed for praying to the true God. 
And J am of opinion, that the Pſalms, entituled Pſalms of degrees, were ſ0 called, becauſe they u ere 
ſung in this place, upon the ſteps that led up to the Temple. In this place Zechariah was ſlain, Marr. 
xxiii. 35. Aud it aggravated the guilt of his murder, that it was done in a place more immediately ſe; 
apart for devotion. De. Taber. I. 6. c. 7. F 3. « 1 King. vii. 23 -26. See Page 8o.Note * a 
Plate 9. AIhis court from outſide to outſide, including the Temple aud ail the buildings belonging 
. to it, was an oblong ſquare of 250 cubits long, and 200 cubits broad. De Taber. 1. 6. c. 1. § 1. 
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different buildings had all their different uſes. 


Chap HV. whe Holy Scriptures, 


a0 Was juſt within-the entrande into ws Court, on the right hand, 
you cane im at the eaſt· gate. | 


E ND this, 'there was another court, which Was called, The court o 


ff 
Iſtuel; becauſe none but the Iſraelites, or ſuch as had embraced: the law, 


were permitted to enter into it; and not they neither, when they had any 


uncleanneſs upon them. Theſe two courts were ſhut in by ſtately buildings 


284 
which were divided into apartments, cloyſters, and chambers; and theſe 


Thoſe of the innermoſt in- 
cloſure, were, as we have ſaid, for the habitation of the Prieſts during 


their miniſtry, which was from ſabbath to ſabbath, during which time 
they were not ſuffered to go out of the Temple; they continued in it 
night and day, without drinking any wine, with their feet bare, and in 
perfect continence. Amidſt the apartments in the buildings of this ſecond 
incloſure, you may obſerve on the ſouth- ſide, a great oval hall. 
was the hall, where the great ſunhedrim, or great council met, of which 


we ſhall fay more hereafter. Here were likewiſe ſome places ſet apart for 


the moveables'of the Temple, for keeping the habits of the Prieſts, for 
their aflemblies, and for dormitories. The reſt of them were appointed 
for keeping every thing that was neceſlary for the ſervice of the Temple, 
as, oil for the lamps, falt and wine for the ſacrifices, veſſels, viols and 
cups. Here were likewiſe halls to waſh the victims in, galleries for the 
muſick, and chambers for their inſtruments, from whence it is eaſy to 


At the {ides of the 


judge, what vaſt buildings were required for all this. 
gates of theſe two incloſures, there were great dee the court of the 


8 he Ki ing FOE, which flood i in this place, is called, 2 Chron. vi. 13. a brazen ſcaffold, ana 
its dimenſions are there given. The form of it is deſcribed, 1 King. x. 18. 1t is called, 2 King. xi. 14. 


and xxili. 3. a pillar: The King ſtood by the pillar, i. e. ſtood upon the throne, which was by the 
entrance into the prieſts court. And this throne, is, T ſuppoſe, what is meant b the covert for the 


fabbath , 2 King. xvi. 17. This Ahaz pulled down, and the King's entry without, i. e. ſhut up the gate 
by which the King entered into this court, in order to pleaſe the King of Aſſyria, 2 Chron. xxvili. 24. 


'The manner of the King's entering in at this gate; and of the peoples going in and out of the 


Temple, at the other gates of it, is what is deſcribed, Ezek. xliv. 1.-3. and xlvi. 1.-9. This throncs 


as has been obſerved, ſtood where Eli's formerly did. viz. by the way fide, 1 Sam. iv. 13. 5. e. at the 


north fide of the eaſt gate of the Temple or Tabernacle; and its height accounts for Eli's killing bimſeh | 


with a fall from it: and perhaps. this throne is what is meant by the new court, 2 Chron. xx. 5. 
De Tabern.] J 6. ES 


prieſts 


This 
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96 An Introduction to Book . 
prieſts had three gates, one to the eaſt, one to the north, and one to the 
ſouth. I believe it was in one of theſe porches, which was by the eaſt. 

gate, that the cheſts ſtood which were appointed for receiving alms, and 
which were for this reaſon called Gazophylaria, which is as much as to 
ſavy, places for treaſurea. The preſents that were made by the Kings, were 
kept in them ; and there were generally a great many people there, who 
came to the eaſt-gate, to perform their vows, by offering what they had 
promiſed, which is the reaſon why our Saviour often preached there, as 
he did when he took ſuch notice of the poor woman, whoſe little alm, 
a he extolled ſo much. | 
Tux court of the Iſraelites had ſeven gates; one to the eaſt was very 
beautiful, and called Corinthian by Foſephns b; without doubt, from the 
rich Corinthian braſs, with which it was covered: it had likewiſe three 
gates to the ſouth, and: three to the north. The weſt ſide had no paſſage 
through it; and from this ſide you might take a view of all the back part 
of the Temple. This. encloſure- or court, as you ſee in the plan of it, 
had its cloyſters, and a great number of apartments; to which ſeveral pi- 
ous perſons retired, and continued in the Temple day and night, as St. 
Lues ſays, of the widow Annas; ſo that women might lodge in theſe 
holy places, as well as men d. And I think there are good reaſons to 
prove, that after the aſcenſion of our Lord, the apoſtles with the holy virgin, 
.retired into one of theſe apartments; and that one of theſe was The upper 
room; that is, the upper floor, in which the apoſtles were aſſembled, when 
the HoLy Ghost deſcended upon them e. In the four angles of this court, 
you ſee the places where the kitchens were. They were four ſquare courts, 
ſurrounded by cloyſters, in which there were places for the chaldrons!, 
which ſerved for boiling; thoſe parts of the ſacrifices, which they who of- 
ſered them were obliged to cat, and could eat no where but in the 


Mark xii. 41, 43. b De Bello, l. 6. c. 6. At this gate ſat the lame man, who was cured by 
St. Peter, Act. iii. 2. According to the Dean of Norwich, her ſerving God day and nigbt 
in the Temple, ſienifies no more than her conſtant attendance on the morning and evening ſacrifce. 
Con. P. 2. B. 6. Year 88. © Ch. ii. And in ſome of theſe the ſcribes and doctors often met to 
conſult with one another, and to teach the people, in one of which our Saviour was found among then. 
Abid. verſe 46. De Tabern. l. 5. c. 9. $5 Acc. ii See De Tabern. l. 5. c. 11. § 2, 3, 4 V. 
; ſupr. P- 93+ | f Ezek. xlvi. 21. 222 23224. | Re Tg | | 


Tem- 
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Temple 2; beſides, thoſe pious perſons of both ſexes before mentioned, 
who did not go out of the Temple, had likewiſe occaſion for kitchens : : thoſe 
for the prieſts were at the weſtern angles of their own court, where you 


will find them marked. They were, like the others, little ſquare courts, 


encompaſſed with cloyſters, in which the chaldrons were placed. 


LAST Lx, another encloſure or court, prodigiouſly great, encompaſſed The court 


all this magnificent work.” The Gentiles were ſuffered to go into it, and 
it therefore bore this name, Great cloyſters were ranged all round it, one of 
which, 41S. that towards the eaſt, was called Solomon's cloyſter b: as it 
was guarded againſt the weather, the people aſſembled there in the win- 
ter; and the Goſpel tells us, that Jesvs CarisT ſometimes preached i in ite. 
But though this court was open to the Gentiles, yet they could not go ſo 
far in, as to the court of the Iſraelites, becauſe there was a baluſtrade of 
ſtone three cubits high, at the diſtance of ten cubits from the wall of it. 
And in this baluſtrade there were pillars at certain diſtances, upon which 


was engraven in Hebrew and Greek, a prohibition to all the Gentiles, and 


all ſuch as were unclean, not to advance beyond it. This was probably 


the place where the humble publican ſtaid, whilſt the proud Phariſec, Who 


ſaw him at a diſtance from him, deſpiſed him 4. 
THE plate in which we have given the plan of the Temple, is too 


little to contain all the names of the things in it, and of all the parts of | 


it, at length; and we have therefore, inſtead of them, yy letters, whoſe 
ſignifications are as follows. 


Deut. xii. 11, 12. xiv. 26, 27. XVI. 11. xxvii. 1.7 And from theſe religious feaſts, the primitive . 
Chriſtians took their Agape or feaſts of charity, which in imitation of theſe entertainments of the 


Jus, they firſt celebrated in the Temple it ſelf, Act. ii. 45. and afterwards in their churches. The * | 
ure provided at the expence of the rich, and were partaken of both by rich and poor in common. De 


Tabern. I. 5. c. 10.61. Or Solomon's porch, Act. iii. 11. Becauſe built by him, whereas the other 


. K „ „ „ 


cloyſters of this court were built long after his time. De Tabern. I. 5. c. 6. § 3. 


was in this court that the Fes kept their markets, which our Lord condemmed, Mar. xi. 15. Mede's 
works, 


had brought Trophimus an Epheſi Fan within this wall into the court of the If raelites, that made the 


Fes raiſe fuch a di ifturbance about it, as wwe ſee, Acts xxi. 27 30. De Tabern. I. 5. c. 7. f,. 2. 


O | 5 A. The 


4 Lu. xviii. 10. &c. Aud this was that middle wall of partition between Ferus 
and Gentiles, eubich JesUs CHRIST brote down, by deſtroying all the legal diſtinctions and obſervances, 


and uniting both Jeus and Gentiles iu one church, Eph. i 11. II, 12. And it was the ſuppoſing that Paul 
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'A. The Holy of Holies. 

B. The Holy. 

C. The court that runs 
round the Temple. 

D. The place where the 

knives for the ſacri- 

fices were kept. 


E. The aſcent to the 
. The court of the 


Altar. 


F. The dum ber for the - 8 
| . The Ark of the co- 


habits. 


8. The place Ga g 


they made the cakes 
which were offered 
up in the Temple. 
F. H. The apartments 
for the ſingers. 
. The place where the 
prieſts aſſembled to- 
gether. 


L. The place where the 


ſalt was kept. 
M. The brazen-ſea. 
N. The place for walh- 
ing the burnt. offer. 
ings. 


©. The wells, or places | 


| where they put the 
machines which were. 


uſed in drawing the. 
water that was wan. 
ted in the Temple, 
for waſhing the court 


of th the Sacrifices, for 


purifying the prieſts, 
and for waſhing the 
Victims. 
P. The gates. 
Q. The prieſts kitchens 
R. The King's throne. 
S. The great Sanhedrim. 


kitchens. 


venant. 
5. The altar of incenſe. 


c. The golden candle- 


ck; | 
4. The table of ſhew- 
A 
e. e. The two pillars, 
Jachim and Booz. 
7 The porch. - 


g. The place where 
they kept the ſhew- 


bread. 
h. The place where 


about the altar. 


z. The place where 
they kept the lambs 
for the daily e 


fice. 


J. The Un e the” 


1 un J. 


| pela purified hem. 

ſel ves 

. The kitchens. 

u. Halls where they 

taught. 

0. Different apartments 
for lodgings, and 
keeping the furni- 

ture of the Temple, 

P. p. p. Porters lodges. 


7. Wood: piles. 


J. Magazine of Per- 
fumes, 

5g. The ſecond Sanhe- 
drim. 


. The apartment for 


the Nazarites. 


#. The apartment of 


the lepers, who were 
to be ſhewn to the 
„ Je 
x. The place appointed : 
for alms.. 


3 A ſpace before the 
they. kept the ſtones 


which had been. uſed. 


porters. lodges. 
S. The places of the 
- Pillars, on which was 
engraven the prohi- 
- bition which forbad 
the Gentiles, and all 
_ unclean perſons, go- 
ing any farther in. 
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Chap. IV. ide Holy Scriptures 


THERE ate ſome halls and cells in the draught, Which have no let- 
ters in them, becauſe they may be ſuppoſed to have been appropriated 
to different uſes, which we cannot now aſcertain. It has been alread7 
ſaid, that all the buildings in the third court belonged to the prieſts; 
their three floors were ſufficient for their lodging, cating, and every thing 
elſe that was neceſſary. I have placed the ſecond Sanhedrim at one of 
the gates of the ſecond court, or encloſure ; and perhaps the third may 
3 have been in one of thoſe of the firſt, We ſhall 45 of them both 
WE hereafter. | 
Þ 4 eee that could be ſhewn in ſo little a F to which 1 have Plate 15. 
| 2 likewiſe added the orthography, or elevation. As the ſpace upon mount 
| Morjah, was not it ſelf large enough for ſo capacious a building, it was 
neceſſary to make it larger, by raiſing terraſſes, which muſt have had un- 
der them vaſt ſubterraneous works. For which reaſon, the walls which 
encompaſſed and ſupported the whole building, were of a prodigious 
heigth; on the fide of the deepeſt valley, they were above three hun- 
dred cubits®, which make above 500 French feet; and what buttreſſes 
muſt then be neceſſary to ſupport them? The diſpoſition of the ſtairs that 
went up to the Temple, was likewiſe admirable. The whole building 
was made of ſtones extreamly large. And this is that ſtructure, which 
the diſciples of JESUS CHRIST admired, and made him take notice of, 


as they were going out of the temple, and (as I believe) going down 
the ſteps v. 


AND we muſt not forget to obſerve here, that the roof of the Tem: 
ple it ſelf was ſtuck thick with ſharp points, to prevent the birds light- 
ing upon it; for the eus carried their reſpect for the I of God 
to this delicacy. Joſephus © ſays they were made of gold. 
 AyTER the Temple of Solomon had been deſtroy'd, Zerubbabel ob- Theſecor 
tained leave of Cyrus, to rebuild it, at the rerurn from the captivity d. ple. 
This ſecond Temple was built in the fame place, but fell ſhort of the 
magnificence of the firſt, A long time after, Herod the Great very 
. much repaired, and ſplendidly embeliſhd it. But this ſecond Temple 
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4 The teryaſs was 400 cubits high. Prid. deſcription of the Temple. Con.P. 1. B. * » Mark 
All 1... © Wars of the Jews, Book 5. ch... -- Gans. : | 
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(for ſo the Jews call that of Zerubbabel and Herod) aill wanted five 
2 %. advantages, which that of Solomon had: the firſf of which was, the | 
vantages UJrim and Thummim. Theſe two words ſignify Light and Perfection; 2 
Te of or Truth and Doctrine. But what this Crim and Thummim was, is not | 
Solomon agreed 2. Some think, that theſe two words were engraven on the 
— High- prieſts pectoral, and that when he had this ornament on, he knew 
the moſt ſecret things. Others think that it was ſomething inſerted 
in the pectoral, by which the High-prieſt knew the will of God, and 
that it was for this reaſon call'd Truth and Doctrine; but what 
the figure of it was, is much diſputed among the Rabbins. The ſecond 
advantage, which the Temple of Solomon had, was the gift of pro. 
phecy, which was' common among the Jews, as long as that Temple 
ſubſiſted. The third was, the ark of the Covenant. The fourth, the 
preſence of God, who anſwer'd the queſtions that were ask'd him. 
And the fifth was, the fire from heaven, which often came down and 
conſumed the burnt-offerings, Theſe were advantages, which no Tem- 
ple had, but that of Solomon b. 
Wr have already ſaid, in our abridgment of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, that 
| oe * Santallat obtain'd power of Darius, and afterwards of Alexander the 
T wy _- Great, to build a Temple upon mount Gerigim, in favour of Manaſſes, 
gypt. his ſon-in-law, who was made High- prieſt of it. This was at firſt con- 
ſecrated to the true God; but afterwards ©Antiochus Epiphanes dedi- 

_ cated it to Jupiter Hoſpitalis, and the Samaritans did not make any 
great oppoſition to this change. But John Hyrcanus deſtroy'd it, about 
two hundred years after it was built, and the city of Jamaria with 

The city was rebuilt by Herod, who in honour of Auguſtus, gave 
1 5 name of Sebaſte, and he likewiſe rebuilt the Temple: but the S2. 


maritans had little regard to it, and preferr d. mount Gerizim before it. 
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3 All agree, that they were ſomething in the brea ſt Plate, and that they were a ſort. of Oracle; 
bo ut all differ about the matter of them, and the manner of God's giving anſwers by them,andall ſeem to | 
_ miſtake, in confoundmg them together, and making them one, and the ſame thing; whereas they ſeem 
10 me to be tauo different Oracles, Urim that whereby God gave anſwer to thoſe who confulted him in 
aifficult Caſes ; : and Thummim that whereb the High-Prieſt knew whether God did accept the ſa- 
crifice-or no; and that therefore the former uus called Light, and the latter Perfection. And Ebe- 
Heve both were in uſe among the Pattiarchs. Mede's Works, Diſcourſe 35+ p. 177-187. b See 
Frid. Con. P. 1, E 3. Under. the Tear 534, | 
And 
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faces to the people; 
aud for which our Lord condemns them, Matt. xxiii. 6. Tom de Taber. I. 4. c. 8. $. 4. Burt. 


Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures. 


And we have likewiſe ſpoken of the Temple which Onias built to the true 


But. as the Scriptures don't acknowledge theſe Temples 
to have been lawful ones, we ſhall ſay no more of them; and ſhall 


God in Egypt. 


therefore conclude this ſubject with a word or two of the Syna- 
gogues. | 

Thirdiy, THE Synagogues were ſacred places, fer apart for prayer 
and inſtruction. With relation to the former of theſe, they were cal- 
led Oratories: and the Greek word by which they are called in the 
New Teſtament * ſignifies both Prayer and the houſe of Prayer b. he 


Synagogues had no certain form; but they had each of them an altar, 


or rather table, upon which the book of the law was ſpread. At the 
Eaſt ſide, chere was a Cupboard ark or cheſt, in which this book was 


kept ©, and they had a great many lamps hung to the ceilings. The 
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Syna- 
gogues 
their ori- 
gin and 


uſe. 


women were ſeparated from the men, in a chamber, which joining to 


the Synagogue, they could from thence hear and ſee what was done. 


It is beliey'd to have been during the captivity, that the Jews having 
no Temple, began to build theſe places of aſſembly (for that is what 
the Greek word Synagogue ſignifies) for prayer and inſtruction in the law. 


There were ſeveral of them in every city; they reckon up to the num- 


ber of four hundred and eighty in Feruſalem d. Which number was neceſſary 
for that prodigious multitude of Jews, who were oblig'd to come thither 


three times a year, to worſhip God in the Temple. Of theſe Syna- 
gogues, ſome were peculiar to the Jews of every country, and every 
condition. And thus mention is made in the Acts, of the Synagogue, 


_ amporevxy. The Proſeuchæ differ from the S y negogues in ſeveral particulars, 1. Ia S ynagogues the prayers 


 auere offer d up in publick forms; in the Proſeuchæ every one pray'd apart by himſelf, as in tie 
Temple. 2. The Synagogues were covered houſes ; but the Proſeuchæ open courts. 


3. The Synagogues 
were all built within citier; but the Proſeuchæ without, and moſtly on high places. That in which 
our Saviour pray d, was on a mountain, Luke vi. 12. which makes it probable, that theſe Proſeu- 
che are the Serac, which in the Old Teſtament are called High Places. For they are not always 
condenmed, but only when apply d to idolatrous worſhip. And theſe Proſeuchæ had groves. in or a- 
tout them, as the High Places had, Prid. Con. P. T. B. 6. p. 306, 307. of the Fol. Eu. Thur 


it may be underſtood in either ſenſe, in Luke vi. 12. and Acts xvi: 13-16. Ihe ſeats of the Sy- 


nagogues were ſo placed, that the people always ſat with their faces towards the elder 3 
where the law was: kept; and the elders ſat with their backs to this cheſt or ark, and their 


theſe latter are the Tywroxabidjins Ti H, which the Phariſees affected, 
I a the word 0D. 
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of the Free-men and of the Alexandrians a. Philo in the relation of 
his embaſſy to Caligula, ſays, there were a great many freemen in Rome, 
who were Jews. And what the ſame author ſays of the Synagogues ®, 


is as follows. The Fews at all times inſtruct one another in the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, but eſpecially on the ſeventh Day, which they think an 
holy day, and on which it is not lawful to do any manner of work. 
Every time they go to the Synagogues, which are holy places, the 
youngeſt plate themſelues at the feet of the aged, and hearken with a 


great deal of attention. One reads the ſacred books, and another of 


the beſt underſtanding and moſt learning, explains the difficulties they 
meet with in them. And in another work e, he likewiſe ſays in ef. 


fect the fame thing. Every ſeventh day fans he) are opened through 
out the whole city, a great number of publick ſchools of prudence, tem. 
perance, fortitude, juſtice, and all other virtues. There ſome ſit down 
mnodeſtly, and in profound ſilence give a wonderful attention to thoſe 


holy 1 which they thirſt after. And one of the moſt learned 


ſtands up, and gives them ſome excellent inſtructions, how to behave 
themſebues wiſely, through the whole courſe of their lives %, 


IN the map of Jeruſalem, you ſee ſeveral of theſe Synagogues, at 


the top of which ſtands a man with a Trumpet. It was thus, that they 
_ proclaim'd the time of prayer, and he hour, when every ſolemn feſti· 
| val — 


3» Adts vi. 9. Þ In a treatiſe entituled, The good man always free. De Septenario. 


A4 therefore the Synagogue, of which Tyrannus was one ef the ee, is called a School,. 


Ads ix 19. De Tab. lib. 4- c. 8. $ 1. 
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Chap V. the Holy Scriptures 10% 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the afferent ways of meaſuring time among the Hebrews : 


their hours, days, weeks, months, years, and Jubilee. 


{OD who formed the republick of the Hebrews, was not 
J wanting in appointing certain fixed and regular times for the per- 
formance of things, without which, all would neceſſarily have run into 
diſorder and confuſion, And this appointment was the more neceſſary, 
in that he preſcrib d the performance of certain ſacrifices, and the obſer- 


1 vance of certain feſtivals; both which he therefore fix d to certain ap- 
i pointed days. But it would be very difficult to form a clear notion of 


them, if we knew not the manner, in which the Hebrews regulated and 


meaſured time. For though all people make uſe of almoſt the ſame e, 


terms, yet have theſe terms very different ſignifications. So that our hours, f * of 
days, months and years, are very different from thoſe of the Hebrews ; ſame 


and we ſhall therefore in this chapter ſpeak, Firſt of days. Secondly of eee 
weeks. Thirdly of months. Fourthly of years. 


time, but 
Firſt of Days. Time is the meaſure of the duration of things; which Jo : 


MN 

duration we. judge of, by the. relation it. bears to the courle of the 88 
nets; that is, we ſay a thing has had a longer or ſhorter duration, in 
proportion as certain planets have made more or fewer revolutions, du- 

ring its ſubſiſtence. Now theſe planets have, or appear to have ſeveral 
different motions, one of which is round the earth, whereby they are 
carried with the firmament, from eaſt to weſt : and the time that this 
revolution laſts, is called 2 day. For this word does not only ſignify 
the time, which the Sun gives us light, but likewiſe the whole ſpace 

of this revolution of the planets round the earth. But as people differ 
in their days, ſo likewiſe in the beginning of them, which all do not 
reckon in the ſame manner. For ſome begin them at. noon, others at 

mid- night; theſe. at ſun-riſing, thoſe. at ſun-ſet... The Hebrews . | 

| | | TUGS 
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this laſt method, that is to ſay, with them the day begins at ſun-ſer, TP 
ends the next day at the ſame time a2. From whence it is, that we read 
in the Goſpels, that the ſick were not brought out to JESUS CHRISH on 
the Sabbath- days, till after ſun-ſet b; which was becauſe the Sabbath 
was then ended, and the Jews, who were ſcrupulouſly exact in obſerving 
it, were no longer afraid of any violation of it. 
AND it was likewiſe cuſtomary with the Hebrews, to expreſs a whole 
day by the terms, The evening and the morning ©, or by theſe, The night 
and the day. Which the Greeks expreſs by their wyvpeesr, and which as 
well ſignifies any particular part of the day or night, as the whole of it. 
And this is the reaſon why a thing that has laſted two nights and one whole 
day, and a part only of the preceding and following days, is ſaid by the 
Hebrews, to have laſted three days and three nights d. 
The anci- I x is with time, as with places with reſpect to its diviſion ; it is purely 
— of a di. arbitrary. Formerly the Hebrews and Greeks divided the day, only accor- 
viding the ding to the three ſenſible differences of the ſun, when it riſes, when it is 
%. at the higheſt point of elevation above the horizon, and when it ſets; 
tthat is, they divided the day only, into morning, noon, and night. And 
| theſe are the only parts of a day, which we find mentioned in the Old 
| Teſtament ; the day not being yet divided into twenty four hours. Since 
that, the Jews and Romans divided the day, that is, the ſpace between the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, into four parts, conſiſting each of three hours, 


The man- But theſe hours were different from ours in this, that ours are always e- 


ner of di- 


vidling the qual, being always the four and twentieth part of the day, whereas with 2 


| 4ayam% them, the hour was a twelfth part of the time, which the ſun continues 
the 5. 
above the horizon. And as this time is longer i in Summer than in Win- 
ter, their Summer-hours muſt therefore be longer than their Winter- ones. 
The firſt hour began at ſun-riſing, noon was rhe ſixth, and the twelfth en- 
ded at ſun-ſet. The third hour divided the ſpace between ſun-riſing and 
[noon ; the ninth divided that, which was between noon and ſun-ſet. And 
it is with relation to this diviſion of the day, that JESUS CHRIST fays in the 
| Goſpel, Are there not twelve hours in the day > But this difference be- 
tween the Summer and Winter-hours, was not very ſenſible in 7udca : 


2 Exod. xii. 18. Lev. Tri. 32. * Mar vii. 6 . 
4 Matt. Xii. 40. John xi. 9. . 202 
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for it not being near ſo far from the Line as France is, their days were al- 


moſt equal. The longeſt day in the year, which at Parisi is ſixteen hours, 
is but thirteen at Feruſalem. 


TH E Hebrews likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd between two evenings. The firſt 
began at noon, when the ſun begins to decline, and reached to its ſetting ; 


the ſecond began at that ſetting ; and they call the ſpace of time between 


theſe two, that is, from noon to ſun-ſet *, Been Haarbaim, that is, be- 
tween the two evenings Þ. 


THE night was likewiſe divided by the Hebrews into four parts. Theſe 


were called watches, and laſted each three hours. The frft is called by 


Je eremiah The beginning of the watches e; the ſecond is called in the book 
of Judges, The middle watch d, becauſe it laſted till the middle of the 


three in the morning; and the fourth © was called The morning watch f. 


The firſt of theſe four parts of the night began at ſun-ſet, and laſted till 
nine at night, according to our way of reckoning; the ſecond laſted till 


mid- night; the third till three in the morning; and the fourth ended at 


| ſun-riſing. The Scripture ſometimes gives them other names; it calls the 


firſt the evening, the ſecond midnight, the third the cock crowing, and 
the fourth the morning. 


Kecondly, The Hebrews, like us, make their weeks to conſiſt of ehen 


Fi. ſix of which are appointed for labour; but they are not ſufferd to 


do any work on the ſcventh day, which is therefore called the Sabbath, 
that is, 4 day of reſt. 


THE obſervation of the Sabbath began with the world. God after he 


had employ d ſix days in making the univerſe out of nothing, reſted the 


ſeventh day, and therefore appointed it to be @ day of reſt h. But this term 


= dJavbath is likewiſe ſometimes taken for the whole week. And from 
hence it is, that the Pharz/ee, when he would expreſs his faſting twice ina 


week, ſays, that be faſted twice every Sabbath i. 


night. The beginning of the third watch was at mid-night,and it laſted till 


The Few 
iſh week 
and Sab- 
bath. 


THE days of the weck have no other names but thoſe of their bee firſt, | 


Or rather the ninth hour, which is the middle point 3 them, is what the y called between 


the Evenings, De Tabern. I. 7. c. 7. $. 1. “ Exod. xii. 6. < Lamen. ii. 19. 4 Judges vii. 
Ty. Matt. xiv. 1. Exod. xiv. 24. 


f1 s Mark xiii. 35. n Gen. ii. i Luke 
Xviii, 12. | | | 
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ſecond, third, c. from the Sabbath; and therefore as the Hebrews expreſs one 
and the firſt by the ſame word, una Sabbati is with them, the firſt day of the 
week. But nevertheleſs,the Helleniſt Jews have a particular name for the ſixth 
for the day, that is, for the vigil of the Sabbath, and call it paraſceue, that is, 
3 1 the preparation a. The law of the Jabbath oblig'd the Jews to ſo ſtrict a 
85 reſt, that they were not ſuffer d to dreſs their victuals, nor even to light 
their fires; which oblig d them to prepare things on the vigil. And this 
day had another name among the Jews, who were not Helleniſts; for they 
call'd it, The Veſper of the Sabbath; and this Veſper began at the ninth 
hour, that is, three hours after noon, It was at that time, that they began 
to make preparation for the day following, and if they took a journey on 
that day, they took care to be at the end of it before the ſetting of the 
ſun. And the Emperour Auguſtus, in compliance with their cuſtoms, 
made an edict in their favour, which forbad the bringing the Jews before 
any court of juſtice on Fridays, after the ninth hour of the day. 


Pr. 


Tub other BUT beſides this week of days, the Hebrews had another week, which 


2 Ml ._ conſiſted of ſeven years the laſt of which was a year of reſt, and was cal- 


Hong the led the Sabbatical year. The earth reſted on this year, and no one was 
Few. ſuffer d to cultivate it. And at the end of ſeven weeks of years, that is, 


after forty-nine years, the forty-ninth year, was called the year of Jubi 
lee. Some think it was the fiftieth year, but they are miſtaken. lt is true, 
that according to the common manner of ſpeaking in the Scripture, the 
year of Jubilee is the fifticth year; but I have ſhewn in my work upon the 
Temple of Feruſalem b, that it muſt be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, that 
the Sabbath-day is call'd the eighth aay, that is, reckoning from one Sab. 
bath to another, incluſtyely of both. And in the ſame manner the Oꝶm. 
piads, which contain d the ſpace of four years, are called Quinquennium, 
the ſpace of five years; becauſe by one Olympiad was ordinarily under- 
| ood the ſpace contain'd between. the two Olympiads, with which it be- 
gan and ended, reckoning the beginning of the latter as Included in the 
former. | 
The de-. TRE ſun and moon being the moſt conſt denable of the planets, are 


ue LA the moſt proper to diſtinguiſh time. They have both two different moti- 


of the ſun ONS, in the firſt of which, they move round the carth from caſt to welt in 
and moon. 


Murk xv. 42 De Tabern. L 7. c. 7. 9.6. 
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twenty four hours; and in the ſecond, they move caſt ward, but their 
courſe is unequal. For the ſun takes up three hundred ſixty five days, 
five hours, and forty nine minutes in his, whereas the moon finiſhes hers 


in twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, and ſome minutes. The circle which 
the deſcribes, cuts the Zodiac (which is that circle which the ſun deſcribes 


in a year) in two places; which are by aſtronomers call'd Noges, and vary 


every month. And this inequality of motion it is, which is the cauſe that 


the moon is ſometimes directly before the ſun, and ſometimes at a diſtance 


from it. The ſpace between her leaving the ſun and rejoining it, takes 


up twenty nine days, twelve hours, and ſome minutes, becauſe at the ſame 


time that ſhe is making her revolution, the ſun is likewiſe advancing in the 


Zodiac: fo that when ſhe is returned to the point of the Zodiac, from 
whence ſhe ſet out, ſhe has yet all that way to go, which the ſun has ad- 
yanc'd in the mean time, before ſhe can come before it again; and this 
takes up two days and ſome hours. The Hebrews call the ſpace between 


one conjunction and the other, Farca, and the Greeks wv; from whence 


the Latins have their . s, and the French their Mois, Land we our 
Month.) © 


Thirdly, I r is certain that at firſt the moos were bee by the 


moon; becauſe the intervals of time are moſt eaſily Giſtinguiſh'd by the 
courſe of this planet. When it is before the ſun, it is as it were ſwal- 
ow d up in its rays; but as ſoon as it begins to ſeparate from it, its creſ- 
cent begins to ſhew it ſelf, and increaſes inſenſibly, till at laſt its whole 
Diſc becomes luminous, and then it is at full; after which, its light di- 
miniſhes, and returns through the ſame figures, to its firſt creſcent, and 
then it re-enters the rays of the ſun. 


The Fows 
rezulate 

their 
months by 
the moon. 


AND as tlie moon regulates the months, ſo does the ſun the year; 5 


and the diviſion which we make of the year into twelve months, has no 
relation to the motion of the moon. But it was not ſo with the He- 
brews ; their months are lunar; and their name ſufficiently ſhews it. 
They call them Jarchin, which comes from Farac, which ſignifies 7he 
moon. It is diſputed, whether the antediluvian months were not rather 


regulated by the ſun; that is, whether they were not all equal, ſo that 


each contain d the twelfth part of an year; but learned men are agreed, 
that from the time of Moſes, the Jewiſh months have been lunar. They 


don t reckon the beginning of them, from the time chat the r moon joins the 
P 2 tun, 
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ſun, becauſe that planet then diſappears; but they begin it, at her firſt 
Phaſis, as ſoon as upon her ſeparation from the ſun, ſhe firſt ſhews her- 
ſelf in the weſt, after ſun-ſet. And for this reaſon they call the beginning 
of the month The New moon; though the Latin Interpreter, to accommodate 
himſelfto the Roman ſtile, calls it the Calends a. The moment in which this 
conjunction between the ſun and moon is made, can only be known by an 
aſtronomical calculation, becauſe ſhe does not then appear; and becauſe 


4 | . | the Hebrews were little skill'd in this ſcience, eſpecially at the firſt for- 


1 1 — Feus fix- 


ming of their republick, God therefore commands- them to begin their 
months at the firſt Phaſes, or firſt appearance of the moon, which requi- 
4 red no learning to diſcover it. And becauſe this firſt appearance of the 
MH 1 | I moon was of importance in their religion, God having commanded that 
1 the New moon ſhould be a feſtival, and that they ſhould offer up a par- 
ticular ſacrifice to him on that day b; it cannot therefore be improper, 
to give ſome account here, of the care the Hebrews took to diſcoyer this 
New-moon. 

AND inthe firſt place then, this was an affair, in which the great San. 
ed the le- hedrim was concern'd ; there were always ſome of that body, who ap- 
Wage f ply d themſelves to aſtronomy ; and the different Phaſes of the moon were 
montliu. likewiſe painted upon the hall, in which the Sanhedrim aſſembled. And 
: in the ſecond place, it belonged to them to chooſe men of the ſtricteſt 

probity, who were ſent to the tops of the neighbouring mountains at the 

time of the conjunction; and who no ſooner perceived the New-moon, 

but they came with all fpeed, even on the Sabbath-day it ſelf, to acquaint 
10 the Sanhedrim with it. It was the buſineſs of that council to examine 
il Wil 4. Whether the moon had appeared, and to declare it; which was done by 
. pronouncing theſe words, The feaſt of the neu moon, The feaſt of the new 
448 mmoon, and all the people were informed of it, by the ſound of trumpets. 
Wl To which ceremony David alludes, when he ſays, Blow up the trum- 
1 pet in the neu moon, in the time appointed, on our ſolemn fraſt- day 
. 9985 The air is ſo ſerene in Juda, that it ſeldom happened that the clouds hid 
. the moon: but when it did ſo happen, the errour it occaſioned was im- 
mediately rectified, and not ſuffered to paſs into the next month. The 
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which the moon deſcribes, and takes up twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, 


ty · nine days, twelve hours, forty- four minutes, and ſome ſeconds. This 4 
laſt is the moſt popular and only in uſe; because the Phaſes of the onth, 


Equinox was a fixed point, which the Jews made uſe of to regulate their 
years by; and they did it in this manner. 
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decrees of the Sanhedrim on this, as well as other occaſions, were ſo re- 
vered, that the Jews ſay they ought to be obey d, even when they are 


miſtaken. 


FRO M what has been ſaid of the courſe of the moon, it appears, that The Peri. 
there are two ſorts of months; the one, which is regulated by the circle _ 
and ſome minutes, which is called the Periodical month; and another, 

which is meaſured by the ſpace between two conjunctions of the moon 


with the ſun, which is called the Synodical month, and conſiſts of twen- 75 Syno- 


moon are moſt proper to diſtinguiſh the beginning, middle, and end 
of it. The hours which exceed nine and twenty days, make the months 
alternatively one of nine and twenty days, and one of thirty. Formerly 
the Sanhedrim ſettled the number of days in cach month ; but now the 
Jews follow the common calculation, and their months are one of nine 
and twenty days, and another of thirty. 

Fourthly, Nothing now remains upon this ſubject, but to ſpeak of the The Yew: 
Jewiſh year. Concerning which, I ſhall not enter into the diſpute whe- yo; Fear: 
ther they uſed the ſolar, or the lunar one, becauſe it is certain, that they 
were both in uſe among them. I only obſerve, that they took a very par- 


ticular care, that the firſt month of their ſacred year, that is, of the year 


whereby their feſtivals and religion were regulated, did neyer expire be- 
fore the Equinox; and that, without this precaution, they would have 
ſolemnized the ſame feſtivals twice in the ſame ſolar. year. So that the 


THE two Equinoxes began cach a different year. The new moon, 


' which follow'd the Autumnal Equinox, after the fruits were gather'd in, 


began The civil year; the common opinion of which is, that the world 
was created in this ſeaſon, and this was formerly the firſt month in the 


Jewiſh year. But after the Jews came out of Egypt, Meſes,. to preſerve 


the memory of their deliverance, commanded, that the month in which 


that deliverance was wrought (which was in the time when the carth opens 


her boſom, and all things begin to bud) ſhould have the firſt rank; and 
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by this means, The vernal Equinox began a ſecond year, which was 
called The ſacred, or The eccleſiaſtical year. But though theſe 
years have different beginnings, yet they both conſiſt of twelve months, 
which are according to their order call'd, the firſt, ſecond, third, Oc. 
And formerly there was none of them had any particular name, but 
the two equinoctial ones, and they were call'd, the vernal one, 4; 
or Abib, which ſignifies 4 green year of corn; and the autumnal one, 
Ethanim. But about the time of the captivity, each month had a par- 
ticular name, which were theſe. The firſt month, formerly call'd Abib, 


Was call'd Nan; the ſecond Var; the third-Siver ; the fourth Ta- 


znus; the fifth Ab; the ſixth Elul; the ſeventh Tiſri; the eighth Mar- 
.cheſvan; the ninth Ciſſeu; the tenth Tebeth; the eleventh Shebat ; the 
twelfth Adar. Nevertheleſs, there were ſome years in which they ad- 
ded a thirteenth month, which was called Yeadar, or The ſecond Adar. 


Nor were the planets only made uſe of to diſtinguiſh time, it was 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd by the different ſeaſons which ſucceeded one 
.another, as well as by them. After the earth has cloſed up her bo- 


ſom in the Winter, ſhe opens it in the Spring, and brings forth herbs; 
and then during the Summer, the ſun warms it, thereby to ripen the 
corn and fruits, that they may be gather'd in before the return of /e 


inter. Which difference of the ſeaſons ariſes from the ſun's nearneſs 


to, or diſtance from us, according to which, it continues more or leſs 


time above the horizon. 
Bur, that all this may be the better underſtood, it is neceſſary, that 


we briefly explain the firſt principles of the ſphere. Between the poles of 


re- | 
gulate the the world, the aſtronomers have feigned a circle, which cuts the ſphere 


year and; 


37s 


ons 0 


into two equal parts, and to which they give the name of The Equinoc- 


| 3 tial. And at a certain diſtance from this, they have made another line 


on each fide of it, which they call The Tropicks ; to which they add a 


fourth, which they draw from one of theſe 7ropzcks to the other, and 


which cuts the equinoctial obliquely in two oppoſite points; and this 


they call the Zodiac. And upon this Zodiac they have marked out 
four principal points, two in the places where it touches he tropichs, 
and the other two in its ſections of the equinoctial; and by this means 
they explain the length of the year, the difference of the ſeaſons, and 


the 


_—_— 
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cil of Nice, fell on the twentieth or twenty-firſt day of March, was 
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inequality of days and nights. For the year is nothing elſe, but the 


ſpace of time which the ſun takes up in running through the Zodiac. 
When it is at the points which cut he equinoctial, the days and nights 


are equal, and we then have Spring or Autumn. When it advances 


towards our pole, and comes to our Tropic, we then have dummer; and 
when it returns back and repaſſing The Equinoctial, otherwiſe called 
The Line, comes to the other Tropick, we then have Winter. Of theſe 


four points, the two which touch /e tropicłs are call'd Solſtices, and 


thoſe which cut the equinoctial, are called Equinoxes. Ge ie, 
THE ancient aſtronomers thought that the ſun took up three hun- The Biß 

dred and ſixty five days and ſix hours. Which ſix hours they joined to- ſextile. 

gether every fourth year, and making a day of them, inſerted it in the 

month of February. And the firſt day of the month, was then by the 

Romans called the Calends; and they reckoning backwards, into the 

days of the preceding month, called them, the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 


of the Calends. And this additional day being made the ſixth of the 
| Calends of March, and they reckoning on theſe years, two ſixth days 


of theſe Calends, this was the reaſon why the years, in which theſe ad- 


_ ditional days were inſerted, were called Biſſextile. So that every four 
years, the month of February which ordinarily conſiſted of twenty- 

eight days had a day added to it, and was made to conſiſt of twenty- 

nine. But the aſtronomers of latter ages, having made more exact ob- The mii: - 
ſervations, have found, that the year was not ſo long by eleven minutes. takeof the + 


: : : | 5 : ancient a= 
A difference, which how inconſiderable ſoever it may appear, did yet ne 


introduce a confuſion in the ſeaſons of the year, in a ſucceſſion of ſe- ax: . 

| | | V : | the mo- 
veral ages. So that the vernal Equinox, which at the time of the coun- den = 
the laſs 5 
| 7 5 | century 
found to fall in the ſixteenth century, on the tenth or eleventh. For the rea- 


but one. 
ſon why the Equinox at any time advances or goes back a day, is the 


difference between the Biſſextile and the common year. And in order 


therefore to put a ſtop to this diſorder, which in time would have thrown 
back the month of April, in which nature awakes, and begins to dreſs 


her (elf in her vernal ornaments, into the midſt of Winter, the Calendar 


was reformed, about the end of the I 5th Century a, and by retrenching of ten 
In the hear 15 12. during the pontificate of Gregory the Xlth, therefore called the Gregorian, 


SE a 5 | days, 


ex new Stile. 


-- 
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days, the Faninents: were. brought back to the ſame points they were 
at, at the councib of Nice. And they have likewiſe retrenched one 
Byſſextile every hundred years, (which nevertheleſs continues to be or. 
dinarily placed every fourth year as before) becauſe that in the ſpace of 
four centuries, the eleven minutes every year (as above mention d) are fo 
far from making four compleat days, that they make but little more than 
three; and by this means, the points of the Eguinoxes are ſo fixed for 
the future, that they can never vary again. The reader will J hope par- 
don this digreſſion which I make, becauſe it may be doubtleſs of ſome 
aſſiſtance to thoſe, who have not thoroughly ſtudied theſe matters. 

LET us now ſee, by what means the Jews regulated their year ſo ex- 
actly, that its firſt month always came in the Spring. There were two 
reaſons that engaged them to be extremely exact in this matter. The 
one of which was, that the law obliged them to offer up to God a 
ſheaf of ripe barley, or at leaſt of ſach as was pretty near ripe, in this 
firſt month; and the other was, that the paſſover, which fell on the 
fourteenth day of this month, could not be celebrated without offering 
up an infinite number of lambs, which it would have been impoſlible 
to have had in Winter. And it was therefore neceſſary that this firſt 
month, in which the feaſt of the paſſover was celebrated, ſhould not 
be entirely paſſed before the vernal equinox, and that It ſhould always 
fall in the fame ſeaſon of the year. 
Ie inte- IN the mean time, twelve lunar months, make but three e 

 calary. and fifty-four days, eight hours, forty- nine minutes, and ſome ſeconds. 
1 conſequently this year muſt be ſhorter than the ſolar one, by ele- 
ven days, ſome hours, and ſome minutes. But it has been already ſaid, 
that the Jews regulated their months by the Phaſes of the moon, and 
not by any aſtronomical calculations. And when therefore their tweltth 
month was ended, and they found that their ſpring was not yet come, 
the next new moon was not made to belong to the firſt month, but to a 
thirteenth which they inſerted, and therefore called, The intercalary month. 
And this they did fo exactly, that the full of the moon of the month 
Niſan, never came before the Equinox; that is, before the day when the 
ſun entering the firſt degree of Aries, makes the days and nights equal. 
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led the year of Fuzil-e. 


tze Holy Scriptures. 3 


Bur that I may give all the neceſſary light that is wanting in this af. A5. 7 
7 | , | | | vations 0 
fair, I ſhall obſerve; that the Jews have four ſorts of years, or rather that % V, 


e eus, 
each year has four beginnings. That of the civil year was in the month 7” 9747 79 


in | tak . 
Tiſti; that of the ſacred year, in the month Niſan; that of the tythe ake anac 


count of 


of the cattle in the month Elul, that is to ſay, according to the Rab. Oe 
i 52 | le, 

bins, that they began from this month, to take an account of all the cat- 4 trees. 

tle which was born, that they might offer the tythe of it to God a; and 

laſtly, that of trees, which was on the firſt or fifteenth of the month 


Shebat. For the ſame Rabbzns likewiſe fay, that the law having com- 


manded that the fruit of a tree newly planted ſhould not be eaten of, 
till after three years b, becauſe the tree was, till that time, thought un- 


clean; it is from the laſt mention'd month, that they began to reckon 
this ſort of year. 


WHAT I have ſaid concerning theſe four diſtinctions, relates only to The ab- 


the common year of the Jews, which as has been ſaid, conſiſted of twelve ** 


or thirteen lunar months. But beſides this year, they had a ſecond, (a8 


nas alſo been already obſerved) which conſiſted of ſever years, and was 
called ſabbatical. On this year the Jews were not permitted to culti- 


vate the earth. They neither plow'd, nor ſow'dz nor prun'd their vines; 
and if tha earth brought forth any thing of its own accord, theſe ſpon- 
taneous fruits did not belong to the maſter of the ground, but were com- 
mon to all, and every man might gather them. So that the Jews were 


oblig d during the ſix years, and more eſpecially in the laſt of them, where 
in they cultivated the earth, to lay up proviſions enough to laſt from the 


end of the ſixth year to the ninth, in which was their firſt harveſt after the 
Cc õñ rm ID 
AND as ſeven common years made the ſabbatical year, ſo did ſeven »,, Jubi 
ſabbatical years make a third ſort of year among them, which was cal- e. | 

It returned every forty-nine years. The name 
of Jubilee is derived from the ceremony of proclaiming this year, by 


the ſound of a Ramr's-horn, according to thoſe who will have it, that 


= the Hebrews called Rams Jobelim: but learned men are not agreed 


Levit. xvii. 32. o Levit. xix. 23. © Levit. xxv. 1-7. 


Q "about. ©: 
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about this etymology. According to Joſephus, this word ſignifies liber- 
i, and may be derived from an Hebrew word, which ſignifics #9 bring 
"tack again, becauſe this was the year, which brought again the happy 
time, when every one recover his liberty, and re- enter d upon the poſ. 
ſeſſion of his inheritance a. But the name of remiſſiun, which the Scri- 
pture gives it b, better expreſſes the privileges of this famous year. For 
all debts were now blotted out, and no one could any longer demand 
them. They who had either voluntarily, or by conſtraint fold their e- 
ſtates, were again put into the poſſeſſion of them, as their right; and 
all ſlaves likewiſe received their liberty gratis. There are ſome who think, 
that the word Jobel Ry ſignify'd the ſame thing as, fo play upon 4 
trumpet, and that it is from thence, that the name of Fuba is derived 
whom the Scripture calls The father of all ſuch as handle the harp. 
and organ ©, But what ſhould be .moſt eſpecially obſerved is, that God, 
by the inſtitution of the ſabbatical year, and the Fubilte, would pur us 
in mind of the creation, which he had finiſhed before»the ſeventh day, 
and at the ſame time give us an idea of the manner, in which man 
would have lived, if he had continu'd in his ſtate of innocence. In 
the ſabbatical year, what the carth produced was, as! have ſaid, com- 
mon, and every one might reap the benefits of it; and in the year 
of Jubilee, every one re-cnter'd upon the polſefiun of the eſtates of 
bis anceſtours, and a perfect liberty was granted to all ſlaves; and as 
the Romans reckon'd by Luſtra, and the Greeks by e, ſo did 

the Jews by Jubilees.. 1 S 


Levit. xxv. 8.17% „ Annus remiſſionis. Numb. xxxvi. 4 Vulgate, Gen. 
ky. 21. e 17 —_ 


$$ 
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2 it I have ſet down all their feſtivals ;, not only thoſe which the 

law preſcribes, but thoſe likewiſe which were not eftabli hed till ſince 
the deſtruttion of the firſt temple, and thoſe which the Fews obſerve at 
this day. For the better underſtanding of which, it muſt be remember'd, 
that the Jewiſh days begin at ſun-ſet, and that by this means, one of 
their days anſwers to two of ours. As for inſtance, the feaſt of the 
Paſſover, Which was celebrated on the ſecond day of April, began at 


the ſetting of the ſun on that wo, and laſted till the ſetting of Fre fin 
on the third of April. 


To the fe eſtrvals I have here. added the 4a of mortification, among 


the Fews, that is to ſay, the days wherein they faſted, or affliged their 
ſouls. All the Jewiſh Calendars are not uniform with reſpect to the ſe 
days; but a difference is found in the different editions of them. 


i116 


And laſtly, 1 have likewiſe ſet down here the books and chapters of 


the Scripture, which the Jews uſed to read in the Synagogues. This 


D one of their moſt antient cuſtoms. They read over the whole law 
once every year; and divided it in ſuch a manner, that whether 


the year had thirteen, ar but twelve months, yet ſtill they ended 


Deuteronomy before the feaſt of Tabernacles, and began Geneſis again 


on that day. So that, the leſſons in Deutcronomy were either longer or 
Porter, according as there were more or fewer Sabbath. days in it ; 
that is, according ns the year was either common or intercalary. 


It maſt lilew iſe be obſerved, that the Jewiſh months being lunar, 


cannot exattly anſiver to ours. The rule they follow, as ] have ſaid, 


is this, that the firſt month was always that, whoſe full-moon followed 


next after the vernal Equinox; which is the reaſon, that the Pal- 
chal neu. moon ſometimes happens ſooner, and ſometimes later. 
this difference cannot be greater than that of one month; for the Paſ- 


chal moon always falls either in March or April: 1 that one month b of 


the Tews may anſwer to u of ours. 


» 


none befor that time. De Tabern. |. 2 E. 8. F. 2. 
Qz 


But 


bis Calendar was compoſed by Rabbi Hillel, 12 the year of our Lord, 338. The * had 
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TISRI, 


formerly called 


"Tar FIRST MonTH 
of the Civil year. 


ETHANIM. 


THE SEVENTH MONTH. 
of the E cole; ME year. 


It has thirty days. 


It anf Wers to our September and Ofteber. 


1, Roſch Haſchana, the beginning 


of the civil year. T he feaſt of trum. 
ts, commanded in Leviticus *, 0 


1 


3. The faſt of Gedaliah, beet 


Gedaliah the fon of © Abikam: 
and all the Jews that were with 
him, were ſlain at Mzzpah b. 


| Thisis the faſt, that Zechariah calls 
Type faſt of the ſeventh month . 
445” 
5. AJ fast. 


dies in priſon. 


Bs | 
7. faſt, appointed on account of | 


the golden calf ©, 


: T AE leſſons for this day were Deut. 
"xvi. 1. to Deut. xxix. And the 


kth, chapter of | get 


4 
9. 
10. The fab of Pxpiation . ae 


II, 
I2. 


13. 


Sabbaths; and when leaſt, they 


Lev. xxiii. 24,25. Num. xxix. 1. *2 Kings xxv. 25. Jer. xli. 2. Zech. viii. 19. 
Lev. xxiii. 36. 
edaliah. uh Nebuchadnezzar made governour of Judea, 


657, 8. Lev. xxiii. 27. Lev. xxiii. 34 35. 


aſt held in commemoration of the murder of 


ger he r had deſtroy i ſeruſilem. according to Prid. Con, P. I. B. I. ander the Jer 588. 


Twenty Iſraelites are kil- 
led; Rabbi Akiba, the fon of 
Poſe eph, is loaded with 1 irons, and | 


22. The Oftave of the feaft of Ta- 


14. The leſſons for this day were, 
from Deut. xxix. 19. to Deut. 
xxxi. 1. when the year had moſt 


finiſh'd this book. And from Ile. 
Ixi. 1. to 1/a. lxiii. 10. 
I 5. The feaſt of Tabernacles f. It laſted 
even days, excluſtve of the Ota ve. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


20. 


21. Hoſanna Nabba, the ſeventh 


day of the feaſt of Tabernacles; 

or, The feaſt of branches. 
Ta leſſons for this day were, from 

Cen. i. 1. to Gen. vi. 9. and from 


IIA. xlii. 5. to 1/a. xliii. 11. 


bernacles s. 


23. Xe ſolemnity of the law, in 


memory of the covenant and death 


of Moſes. On this day Solomon's 
dedication was finiſh'd h. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
8 


28. Tae leſſons were So Coy: Vi. 


9. to Gen. xii. i. and from 1/a. 
R. 1. 0 E. Iv. 5. 
„ 
30. ON this day the leſſons ne 
from Gen. xii. 1. to Gen. 18, 1 
and from 1/2. xl. 27. to Iſa. xli. 17. 


4E x04. xxxĩi. 


bx Kin. viii. 65. This day is tte 


MAR. 


. 
3 


- 
. 


4. 


the Holy Scriptures. 


MARHESVAN, or MAR CHESVAN, 


THE SECOND MONTH 


of the Civil year, 


THE EIGHTH MONTH 
of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 


It has but twenty-nine days, 
It anſwers to our October and November. 


7 The New-moon 2. 


2. | | i 

. Tn leſſons for this day were, from 
Cen. xviii. 1. to Gen. xxiii. 1. and 
from 2 Sam. iv. 1. to 2 Sam. iv. 3 8. 


1 A faſt, appointed on account of 
| Zedekial's having his eyes put out 
by the command of Nebuchadneg- 
Sar, after he had ſeen his children 
ſlain before his face b. e 


3. Tas leſſons for this day were, from 


Gen. xxiii. 1. to Gen. xxv. 19. and 


from 1 Ham. i. 1. to 1 Sam. i. 3 2. 


. 85 ES 


11. | 


I2, 


* 


15. Tux leſſons for this day were, 


from Gen. xxv. 19, to Gen. xxvili. 


16. 
"IF; 
18. 


19.7 A faſt to expiate the crimes com 
mitted on account of the feaſt of 
Tabernacles. See Bartholocius's 


Calendar e. 


lo. and from Mal. i. I. to Mal. ii.8. 


20. e 
„ 
226 . ö 
23. [A faſt in memory of the ſtones 
of the altar, the Gentiles propha- 
ned, 1 Mac. iv. 46. Megill. c. 8. d 
The leſſons for this day were, from 
Gen. xxviii. 10. to Gen. xxxii. 3. 
and from Hof. xi. 7. to Hoſ. xiv. 3. 
24. 


25. [A faſt in memory of ſome pla- 


ces which the Cutheans ſeized, 
and were recovered by the 1/7ae- 
lites after the captivity e. 


77 5 
. 
IN this month the Jews pray'd forthe 


rain, which they call Fore, or The 
Autumnal rain,whichwas very ſea- 
ſonable for their ſeed. It is men- 
tion d in Deuteronomy * and Jere- 
 miah 5, Genebrard pretends, that 
they did not ask for this rain till 
the next month. Perhaps there 
might be no ſtated time for asking 
for it, that might depend upon 
their want of it. The Jews ſay it 
was in October; and it was call d 
in general, The Autumnal rain, 
which ſeaſon laſted three months. 


Calmet obſerves, (in his Fewiſh calendar, at the end of his Dictionaire hiſtorique, & c. de la 
Bible) zhat the Fews always mad? two neu moons for every month; the firſt of which is the laſt 
day of the preceding month and the firſt day of the month, is the ſecond new moon 


2 Kings xxv 7. Jer. lii. 10, © Calmer's Dictionaire, Gc. 9 Calmet's calendar, at the erd of. bis. 
Dictionaire, Cc. Ibid. Deut. xi. 14. Jer. v. 24. 


of that month. b 


18 


| 
{ 
| 
' 
j 
} 
N 
| 
) 
: 
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th 
| 
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. Jotrddeifibn. t 
C ISLE U,. or As LE U. 


Tarr THIRD MONTH 
of the Civil Hear. 


Bock l. 


TIE NINTH MONTH © 


of the Evelfraftibal _— 


It has thirty days. N 


It anſwers to our e and December. 


1. The News-moon. 


2. Prayers F rain. Bartholoeci 14 


us's calendar 2. 


7 3. . [A feaſt in memory of the idols, 
Which the A/monrans threw out 


of the Temple, b Megil. Taanith.] 


6. THe leſſons for this day were, from 


Gen. xxxii. 3. to Gen. xxxvii. f · 
and the whole book of Obadiah, 
or from Hof. xii. 12. to the end 
of the bock. 


Jeremiah, which Baruch had writ- 


ten e. Scaliger will have it, that 
it was inſtituted on the account 


of Zedekiah's having his eyes put 


out, after his children had been 


; ſlain in his ſight. 


: 8 9 
10 o. Tn leſſons for this day were, from 


„Gen. xxxvii. 1. to Gen. xli. 1. and 
from Amos ii. 6. to Amos iii. 9. 


12. 


month ; and makes the ſeventh of this month a 


1 
= 3 


ear 6 


13. 
7 


16. 


17. Tux leſſons for this day were,from 


. Gen. xli. 1. to Gen. xliv. 18. and 
from 1 Sam iii. 15. to the end of 
_ the chapter. 


21. 
22. 


234. 
& A faſt, inſtituted becauſe King . ; 
| Fehoiakim burned the prophecy of 


24. 


23. De deljeation of the Templ 4 


Joſephuscalls it The Feaſt of lights*, 

| becauſe the light of religion, which 

was extinguiſh'd by the kings of H- 

ria, was kindled again by the Mac- 
cabees. It laſted eight days. 


26. The leſſons for this day were, from 


Cen. xliv. 18. to Gen. xlvii. 27. 
and from Exeł. XXXVIL 15. to the 
end of the chapter. 
2 27. b 
2 8. * 


* Calmer's cand. b Ibid. er. XXXvi. 23 This fa y the dean of Norwich * on «he 2900 of 
this month. (See Con. P. 1. B. 1. under the * 


) But Calmet places it on the 6th of this 
val, in memor 'y of the death of Herod the Great, 


the ſon F Antipater. See his Jeriſh calendar, Ibid. 8 Mac. ü. "6. John x. 22. Antiq. B. 
E. 


12. chap. 10. 


Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures. 1 9 
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AR. . 


Taz FOURTH MONTH THE TENTH MONTH 
f the Civil year, of the Eccleſiaſtical year, 


It has but twenty. nine days. 


; 1 anſwers to our December and January. 


1. The New moon. -< 8s 
2 ay . 
3. THE leſſons for this day were, from 14. 
Gen. xlvii. 27. to the end of the 15 . 

| w_ the thi I Os ; | . 

oy 3 chapter of the fi 17. Thx leſſons for this day were, from 


book of 3 2 5, Exod.vi. I. to Exod.x. 1. and from 
3 3 xxViii. 25. to Exel. XXXs To 
18. 
. T - "10. 
„„ _ 20. 
= 5s.  faft, on account of the tran- 21 
gation of the Bible into Greek. 


Philo in his life of Moſes fays, 24. 
that the Jews of Alexandria cele- 25. Tu leſſons for this day were, from 

brated a feaſt on this day, in me- px. x. 1. to Exod. xiii. 17. and 
mory of the 70 interpreters. But from Fer. xlvi. 13. to the end of 

the Jews at preſent abominate that the chapters 
yell. + 26. 
9. A faſt, the reaſon of which is not 27. 

mention d by the Rabbins, 28. [A faſt in memory of Rabbi Si. 

10. A faſt; on account of the ſiege meon's having driven theSadducees- 


_ which the king of Babylon laid to out of the Sanbedrim, where they 


mn Feruſakm*. lad the upper hand, in the time of 
3 "6 THE leſſons were, tha fve firſt Alexander Jannæus, and his ha- 


chapters of Exodus, and with them, ving introduced the Phariſees in N 
from Iſa. xxvii. 6. to Iſa. xxviii. their om. Megit. 1 aanith *%J. 
14.0r elſe, from Jer. i. r. to Jer. i. 4. 8. 


| *2 Kings XXV. h Calmet's calendar. 8 H E- 
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Book . 


SHEVET, or SHEBET, or SHEBAT. 


Tut FIFTH MONTH 
* the Civil year. 


Tur ELEVENTH MONTH 


of the E — . year. 


It has thirty days. - 


It ads to our January and February. 


1. TRE New-mo0n, In this month 


they begin to reckon the years of 


the trees, which they planted, 
whoſe fruit was not to be caten, 
till after they had been planted 
three years a. 
2. LA rejoycing for the death of Alex- 
ander Jannaus, Megil. b.! 
"Yo Now is read from Exod. xiii. 17. 


to Exod, xviii. 1. and from Jack. 21. 
4. [A faſt in memory of the 1 A A faſt in memory of the tribes 
of the elders who en ua, 


div. 4. to Judg. vi. 1. 


Judg. ii. 10 2 


fo. 
G. 


7 


days of Joſhua . 
9s 


IJ 10. Tur leſſons were, San Exod 
xViii. 1. to Exod. xxi. 1. and the 


Whole ſixth aer of 1ſaiah. 
I ets 


Bk 5 


4 UF 


© Ibid, 


ET le li. 10. * Judg. Xx. 


8. Afaſt, becauſe on this day died 
the juſt men who had lived in the 


Calmet fixes the beginning of this year of trees, 70 the 3th day of this month, | Ibid. 


14. 
15. 


8 
16. | 

17. THE leſſons for this ans were,from 
Exod. xxi. 1. to Exod, xxv. 1. and 
Fer. xxxiv. from v. 8. to the end 


of the * 


| 18. 


20. 


riſing up in arms againſt that of 
Benjamin, on account of the death 
of the Levite s wife ©, 8. 
Ie | 
1 | 
26, Now i is read, from Exod. Xxv. 
1. to Exod. xxvii. 20. and from 
I Sam. V. 12. to 1 Sam. Vi. 14. 
27 | 


18. 


29. Now is bend Rom "oY xXvii. 
20. to Exod. xxx. 11. and Exel. 
- Xliii. from the roth verſe to the 
end of the chapter. 


b Ibid. 
A D aA K. 


Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures. 
A D A R. 


THE SIXTH MONTH THE TWELFTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 
It has but twenty-nine days. 
7 It anſwers to our February and March. 
= , The New-moon. Gentbrard places the the 15th of the month Alar, in the ci- 
BM firſt fruits on this day. | ties, and on the 25th in the Temple. 


The dedication of the Temple of Zoroba- 
f | The leſſons for this day were, from Exod. bel h was made in this month, but the 
XX. 11. to Exod. xxxv. I. and from 1 day is not known. 
Sam. xviii. Is to 1 Sam. xviii. 39. 16. Sort 
— 5 12 
3 18. Now is read, from Exod. xxxviii. 2 1. 


6. to the end of the book; and from I Sam. 
J. A fal, on account of the death 9 Mo vii. 50. to 1 Sun. viii. 21. 


ſer, their lawgiver % 19. 


* 20. [A faſt, in memory 1 the rain obtai- 
9: A * ihe 8. Sehanmai and ned of God, by one Onias Hammagel, in 
H. 


A time of great dearth, * Taaui 1] 

ONT . 

„„ „ 

12. The leſſons are, from Exod xxxv. "FJ 12 Ros re, 

to Exod. Xxxviit. 21. and from 1 Sam, 15 Me 
| xvii. 13. to 1 Sen. vii. 26 b. 3 The Eibe were, the fre firſt chap: 
13. Afeſtival, on account of the death of Ni 4 ters of Leviticus; and from 4. xlitt. 2 2 Is 

voor e. Gen. places the faſt of Eſther c on this day. to 2 xliv. 24. 

14. Purim the firſt, or the little feaſt of Lotse. 16. 

15. Purim the ſecond, or the great feaſt of 27. CES 
Luta f, theſe three days were called, the 28. [ 4 fea. The Grecian edict recalled, 
days of Mordecai's. In the treatiſe in the which forbad the Jews the use of circum- 
Talmud called Shekalim, it is faid, that the cCiſion. Meg. Taan. and Gemar. ad RY 

receivers of the half ſhekel, which every Thainith. c. 2. k ] 

| Jew paid to the Temple, collected it on 29. 

Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6. This day is alſo a ſeaſt in memory of he death of Hollianus and Pipus, 


two proſelytes and brothers, who choſe rather to dye, than violate the law. Selden, L 2-06-23: 
deSyned.ex Megill. Taanith. Calmer's Calend. © 2 Mac. xv. 37. 4 Eſt. iv. 16. < Eft. ix. 16. 


bid. 17. See Prid. Con. P. I. B. 5. Under the year 452. hñ Ez. vi. 16. Calm. Calend. k Ibid. 
TAE INTERCALARY MONTH 


na inſerted here, when the year was to conſiſt of thirteen lunar months; and tne month ſo 
added, was s called Ve-adary that is, the ſecond Adar. 
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An Introduction to 


AB IB, or 


THE SEVENTH MONTH 


Book I. 


NIS AN. 


THE FIRST MONTH 


of the Civil year. of: the Eccleſiaſtical 2 
e It has thirty days. 
* „ t anſivers to. our March and. April. 
1. The New-moon. A faſt on account of 18. 


the death of the children of Aaron *. "= 
. 
3. The leſſons were, from Lev. vi. 1. to 


Lev. ix. 1. and. from Fer. vii. 21. to 
Fer. viii. 4. 


8 


25 9. 


10. Afaſt on account of the death of A. 


riam b. On this day every one provided 
himſelf with a lamb 3 the fourteenth. 
Sts 


+. The 11 were, from Lev. ix. 1. to 
Le. Mi. 1. and from 2 San. vi. 1. to 2 


Sam. Vil 17. 


23. x 
14. The Paſſover. They now win all the 


leavened bread they have in their houſes. 
15. The feaſt of unleavened bread, 


16. The morrow after the feaſt of the Paſſover. 
On this ſecond day, they offer up to 
God the Omer, that is, the ſheaf of the 
new barley-harveſt, which was cut and 

carried into. the temple with ceremony. 


The fifty days of Pentecoſt Were reck- 


| oned from this day. 


17. 
2 Levit. x. 17 » Numb. xx. 1: 


Zech. x. 1. 


a 28. 


their harveſt 90 


19. The leſſons were, from Lev. Xii. 1, to 
Lev. xiv. 1. and from 2 Saw. IV. 42. to 


2 Sam. v. 20. 
20. 


21. The lat day of the juſt of #nlequrned £ 


bread. 


30> 


24. 


26. 4 faſt for the death of Joſbua c. 
27. The leſſons were from Lev. xiv. 1. to 
Lev. xvi. 1. and 2 Sam, vii. 3. to the 


end of the chapter. 
29. n obſerves, that the Jews | in 


this month pray'd for the Spring- rain, or 


the latter-rain, which was ſeaſonable for 


rain which prepares for the harveſt, 
and makes the grain ſwell. I believe 


there was no time appointed for asking it, 
but every one was left at liberty to do 
it, when he thought it neceſſary. The 
Jews fay, it was about the month of 
but no particular time is mention= = 
ed for it, either 1 in CO” or Ze. 


chariab. 
20 


Deut. xi. 14. 
ITI AR 


< Joſh. xxiv. 29. 


This is that rain which 
the Hebrews call Mallſbh, that is, the 


DC. 
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2. 


11. Tax leſſons were, from Lev. xix 


14. The ſecond Paſſover b, in favour 


Chap. V. 
1 * 


Tux EIGHTH MONTH 
* The Civil year. 


the Holy Scriptures. 


A R. 


Tax $ECOND MONTH ; 
of the Eccleſiaſtical year, 


It has but twenty⸗ nine days. 


1. The Neu- moon. 


3. Tax leſſons were, from Lev. XVI. 


1. to Lev. xix. t. and 17 verſes of 
| Ezekzel the xxiid. 


4 
5. 


6 
A 
$, 

9. 

10 

and the taking of the ark 2. 
1. to Lev. xxi. 1. and from Amos 


ix. 7. to the end; or elſe from 
Exel. X. 2. to Exek. x XX. 21. 


12. 


13. 


of thoſe, who could not, or were 
not ſuffered to celebrate the paſſo- 
ver, the laſt month. 


1 Sam. iy, 18. 


R 2 


27. 


Num. ix. 10, 11. 


I. anſvers to our April and May. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. THE leſſons were, from Leu. 
xxi. I. to Leu. xxv. I. and from 
Eggel. iv. 15. to the end of the 


chapter. 


20. 
2 5 21. 


. A faſt for the death of Eli, 23. OA feaſt, Simon takes Gaza, 


22. 


according to . caliger. 


3 


24. 
26. Tu leſſons were, ben Lev. 


xxv. Is to Lev. xxvi. 3. and from 


Jer. xxxii, 6. to Jer. xxxii. 28. 


28. A faſt for the death of Sa- 


muel, who was lamented by all 


the W . 
29. 


© I Sam. XXV. 2. 


SIVAN. 


123 


3 
© + 


„ | 
15. [A feaſt; in 1 memory of the vic- 


WW Introduction to 


Or 


TIR NINTH MONTH 
. the Civil year. 


Tt uſer to our 


1. The New-moon. 

3. Tn leſſons were, from Lev. xxvi. 
3. to the end of the book; and 
from Jer. xvi. 19. to Fer. xvii. 15. 


+ 
6 The feaſt of Pentecoſt,which is fo 


called the feaſt of weeks, becauſe it 
fell juſt ſeyen weeks after e mor- 


row after the feaſt . the . 
7. 


8. 


9. 


10. Numbers is begun, and read to 


Ch. iv. v. 21. and from Hoſea i. 
To. to Hoſea ii. 21. 


13. Gene brard 2 that this day \ was 
a great ſolemnity, but he is miſta- 


ken. The feaſt of Pentecoſt had 26. Tre leſſons were from Num, viii. 


no Octaue, becauſe it was look- 


cd on as the cloſe of the feaſt ot 


the Pa cover r. 


tories of the Maccabees, over the 
Bethſurites, 1 Mac. v. 52. Megil. 
N 


2 Calmet Cale Ibid, 


e Kings xii. 271 


N 1 5 4 * * 22 * 
* "ww 8 : : r * . 
* ie; . = . N \ 7 
oo LOL 4! 2 as = | f 
Y Wh "I 15 
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S1 VN 


THE THIRD MONTH 


of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 


It has thirty days. 


May and June. 


EE 5-1 


17. 4 feaſt for the taking of Czſa- 


rea by W Meg. Taan. 
8 


19. Tar leſſons were, from Num. 
iv. 21. to Num. viii. 1. and from 
Judg. ii. 2. to the end of the chap. 
ter. 


"20; 


21s 
21. 


22 BY. | faſt becauſe Feroboam forbad 


the ten tribes (which obey'd him) 
to carry up their firſt fruits to Je- 
ruſalem e. „ 


24. 


25. A fa aft, on account of the mur- 
der of the Rabbins, Simon the fon 
of Gamaliel, Iſhmael the ſon of 
Eliſha, and Ananias the Sagan, 
that is, the High-prieſt's vicar. 


15 to Num. xiii. I. and from Zech. 
ii. 10. to Zech. iv. 8. 


27. A faſt, becauſe Rabbi Hanes, 


the ſon of Tardion, was burnt, and 


with him the book of the law. 
28. 


29 
30. 


TAMM US, or TA MUS, or TAMUZ. 


TRE TENTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. 


the Holy Scriptures. 


THE FOURTH MONTH 


of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 


It has but twenty-nine days. 


It anſwers to our Fune and July. 


1. ThE Neu-moon. 

2. 8 | 1 PET, 

;, Taz leſſons were, from Num. xiii. 
1. to Num. xvi 1. and the iid chap- 
ter of Joſhua, 


9 


ee 


D 


o. TE leſſons were, from Naw. 


xvi. 1. to Num. xix. I, and from 55 
I Sam. xi. 14. to 1 Sam. Xil. 23. 


11. 
13. 


14. AF eaſt, for the ibolicion of a 
pernicious book of the Sadducees, 
againſt the oral law and traditions. | 


Megil. Tan. 2] 


15. 
16. 


17. The fal of the fourth month, 
2 + Calmer s care 


© Exod. XXXii. 19. 


becauſe the tables of the law were 


broken b, the perpetual ſacrifice 
ccaſed, Ep:ſtemon burned the law, 


and ſet up an idol in the Temple e. 


19. The leſſons were, from Num. 


' Nix, 1. to Nam. xxii. 2. and the 


xith. chapter of . to the 


3 4th verl E. 
> 4+ 


& : FR 
44. 


2. 


"IG. 
= OP 
26. Tat leſſons: were, from Nun. | 


xxii. 2. to Num. xxv. 10. and 
from Mic. v. 7. to Mic. vi. 9. 


27. 


28. 


29. Tax leſſons were, from Num: . 
XXV. 10. to Num. xxx. 2, and 
from 1 Sam. xviii. 46, to the end 


of the chapter. > 


c See Prid. Con. P. 1, B, 1. under the year 588. 


A B. 


An Introduction 10 
= A B. 


THE ELEVENTH MONTH | Tas FIFTH MONTH 
7: the Civil year. of the Eccleſu aftical year. 
; At z has thirty days. 
1 It anſwers to our July and Avent 
1. The New-moon. A faſt on ac- 18. A fa ft, becauſe in the time 
count of the death of Aaron of has, the evening lamp went 
| the High-prieſt . out. Genebrard calls this lamp, 
„ Te weſtern-lamp. | 
3. THE leſſons were, from Num. 12 
XXX. 2. to Num. xxxiii. 1. and from o. Deut eronomy is begun, and read 


Book I. 


Jer. i. : 1:20 Jer. 2 * 3 i. I. to iii. 23. and the iſt, 
LT : chapter of /azah, to verſe 28. 
5: 21. Helden pretends, that this was 


7 | the day, that all the wood, which 

8 2 Wass wanted in the temple, was 

9. The faſt of the fifth month, be- brought into it. But others be- 
cauſe the temple was firſt burnt by lieve, that this was done in the 
the Chaldees,and afterwards by the next month, 
| Romans, on this day; and becauſe 22. 

God on this day declared in the 23. 

time of Moſes, that none of their 24. [4 feaf, for the Maccabees ba. 
fathers, which came out of Feypr, ving aboliſhed that law of the Sad- 
ſhould enter into the land of pro-. aucees, whereby ſons and daugh- 


| miſe b. ters inherited alike, Atcgit. 
i 145 Es „ Taan] 5 - 
I 230; 25 


1 75 Tar. book of „ is now 26. 
. ſiſmiſhed; and from Fer. ii. 4. to 27 


Fier. il. 29: is alſo read. 28, Tar leſſons were, from Deut. 
| 13 ili. 23, to Deæut. vii. 12. and Ja. 
ig. e Xl. to verſe 27. 
„ 5 29. Hig 
IG. | 30. 
17. 


« Num, xxxiii. 38. * Num. xiv. 29, 31. ©* Calmet's Calend. . 
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Chap. V. 


. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


the Holy Scriptures. 
E L U L. 


THE TWELFTH MONTH 
of the Civil Jear.. 


Tk SIXTH MONTH 
F the Eccleſiaſtical year. 


It has but twenty: nine days. 


I t anſwers: fo our Auguſt and September. 


. The New moon. | 


2. ne 
3. Tur leſſons were, from Deut. 
vii. 12. to Deut. xi. 26. and 
from 1/a. xlix. 14. to Iſa. li. 4. 
1 9 8 A 


Voß 85 

7. [The dedication of the walls of 
Jeruſalem, by Nehemiah * . Me- 
Jil. Helden? ol 3 


8. 
* 


10. 


1 
12. THE leſſons were, from Deut. xi. 


26. to Deut. xvi. 18. and from 
Ja. liv. 11. to I/. lv. 4. 


14. 


Ty. 
16, 


17. 4 a aft, becauſe of the death of 


the ſpies, who brought up the evil 
report of the land of — So 


* 2 EQ xii. 27. > Calmer's Calend. 


23e 
24. 


Num. xiv. 36. 37. 


20. TE leſſons were, from Deut. 
xvi. 18. to Deut. xxi. 10. and 


from I/. li. 12. to Iſa. Iii. 13. 


21. A feſtival, whercon the wood 


was carried into the temple d. 


22. [A feaſt, in memory of the 


puniſhment of the wicked and in- 
corrigible Iſraelites. * 1 


Ns | 0 
25. | 


* 6. 


2 


28. Tur leſſons were, from Dent. 


X xi. 10. to Deut. XXvi. I, and Lia. 
liv. to verſe 11. 


29. Tras is the laſt day of the month, 


on which they reckoned up the 

| beaſts that had, been born, the 
tenths of which belonged to God. 
They choſe this day to do it in, 

 becaufe the firſt day of the month 
Tiſti, was a feſtival, and there- 
fore they could not tythe a flock 
on that day. 


4 Neh. x. 34. 
The End of the Jewiſh « Calendar. | 


— — — — 


*Calmet's Calend. 


Book l. 


5 An Introduction 10 


FF 


C H AF. 
of the Feſtivals f the Jews, 


FTE R having ſet down in the Jewiſh calendar, what days the 
Jewiſh feſtivals fell upon, it is proper here, to relate the man: 
ner in which they were ſolemnized. They were of three ſorts, either l. 
. ſuch as were celebrated but once in a certain number of years; or II. 


2 8 Common ones, which returned often in the ſame your! 3 Or III. Annual 


Jews, ONes. 
The fb. I. AMON G the former; I firſt place the bee or exery 


N ſeventh year, which was indeed a ſort of continual feaſt. The earth (as 
Ver. has been often obſerved) was then not tilled ; and whatever it produced 
of it ſelf, was given to the poor, and to the wild beaſts, and no one 
1 could then force another to pay his debts . And, 
be ſu- 24, TH E year of Jubilee has yet a better claim to the being rec-. 
"ew. koned among the ſolemn feſtivals of the Jews; it was even the moſt 
acceptable of them all; ſince on it, the flaves recovered their liberty, 
and alienated eſtates returned to their ancient owners. And nothing 
could be wiſer than this law : it preſery'd the ancient diviſion of the 
tribes, it ſuppreſsd the greedineſs of heaping up money, it prevented 
the poor from ſinking into miſery, and it caus d the lands to be cultiva. 
ted with the more care. To which we may add, that the year of 2 
_bilee was a type of that ſalutary time, when Jesvs CHIIST returning in- 
to heaven, opened a way to it for mankind, that he might there rein- 
ſtate them in thoſe poſſeſſions, and that liberty, which ſin had deprived 
them of. And it muſt here be obſerved, that the preciſe time of ſet- 
ting the ſlay es at liberty, was not till the tenth day of the month Ti. 
During the nine eee days, the Je cws put flowers and garlands up- 


| + Exod. xxiit. Levi. xxy. 


Chap. VI. the Holy Scriptures. 


on their heads, and thought of nothing but diverſions. But on the 
tenth, which is the feaſt of Expiation, The great Sanhearim made the 
air reſound with the ſound of trumpets ; upon the blowing of which, 
the flaves were immediately made free, and every one re- enter d upon 


up of a myſtical ſacrifice, of which we ſhall ſpeak preſently, and 
which very naturally points out to us, that our liberty is not recover'd, 


neither is heaven again open'd to us, but only at the price of the blood 
of Jesus CHRIST. But to return to the Jewiſh feſtivals. 


II. THE moſt Common of them, and the firſt, and that which 
q is moſt expreſly commanded, is the Sabbath. Concerning which, we 
have already explain d what this word ſignifies, when the Sabbath both 
== begun and ended, and what preparations were made for it on its eve. To 
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| ment the ſun ſet, that he might uſe it the next day. 
= fear any Jew ſhould be ſurprized at work, by the beginning of 


- trumpet, at ſeveral different hours. The firſt time was at the ninth 
hour, or our three in the afternoon, and then they left off working 


the workmen in the city left off working, 
and the laſt was, w 


and ſhut up their ſhops; 
when the ſun was ready 0 ſet, and then they lighted 


of the ſuperſtitions of the Jews in keeping the Sabbath, whereon they con- 
tinu d in perfect reſt; but nevertheleſs it was lawful for them to go out 


of the city, provided they did not go farther than two thouſand cubits, 
which was therefore called a Sabbath days journey *, Which cuſtom 
was founded in this, that in their marches after they came out of E- 
Opt, the ark was at this diſtance from the tents of the 1/raelites; and 
they being therefore permitted to go, even on the Sabbath. day, to the 
Tabernacle to pray, they from thence inferred, that the taking of the 
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E 


the ſabbatical reſt. 


; Arey i. 12. This « was about one of our mis. ; Calmet's Dictionaire, vu r the word 


. 


dy, 


the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, All which was preceded by the offcring 


in the country; the ſecond was ſome time after, and this moment all 


up the lamps. We ſhall ſpeak in another place of the exactneſs, or rather 


ſame journey, though on any other account, could not be a breach of 


which I ſhall only add, that every Jew lighted a candle, the mo- 1 _ 
And for which the 
Jeaus kept 


the Sab- 
the Sabbath, its beginning was declared to the people by ſound of bath, 


" 12 An Introduction to Book I. 


TheNew- 2dly, TRE ſecond common feſtival of the Jews, is the Neu- moon; 
moons. of which we have already ſufficiently ſpoken. God did not expreſly 
command that it ſhould be ſolemnized as a feſtival; he only commanded 
that they ſhould offer up a burnt ſacrifice to him at the beginning of every 
month a: but this without doubt, was that which inſpired the Jews with 
ſo meh reſpect for theſe days, and made them ſo exact as we have ob- 
ſerved them to have been, in diſcovering the Neu- moons. 
ThePaſſo- III. Au od the Annual feſtivals of the Jews, the moſt m 
ver. was the Paſſover: which was celebrated on the fourteenth day of the 
month Niſan, between the two evenings ; that is, between the time of 
the Sun's beginning to decline, and that of its ſetting. They then killed 
the lamb b in the Temple ©, which was to be eaten in the former part of 
the ſucceeding night, which was the beginning of the fifteenth day. The 
word Paſſover comes from the Hebrew Peſach, which ſignifies fo paſs 
over, and this feſtival was inſtituted in memory of the Angel's paſling 
through the houſes of the Egyptians, when he flew their firſt-born, and 
' paſſing over thoſe of the Iſtaelites, whom God had commanded to ſtain 
the tops of their doors with the blood of the lamb, which they that day 
ſacrificed. On the tenth day 4 of the firſt month called Niſan, they choſe = 
out a lamb, which they offered up on the fourteenth, berween the tus 
evenings, that is, as we ſpeak, between twelve at noon, and ſix in 
the evening ©. Before the building of the Temple, it was offered up on- 
ly in the tabernacle ; and after the temple was built, it was forbidden to 
offer it up out of Feruſalem f: and this makes JESUS CHRIS, of 
whom this lamb was ſo expreſs a. figure, ſay of himſelf, that he could not 
be put to death, but at Jeruſabem 5. After they had ſacrificed. it, they cat 
it in the night with bitter heros h, and could neither break a bone of 
it |, nor leave any of it remaining : {oldie obliget them to aſſemble be. 


Numb. xxviii. 11. * Or Goat, the word Sche fenifies — 55 Exod. xii. 5. De Tab. I. 7. 
e. 9. 5. 1. ines of the three courts of the Temple (beſides the rooms and other places in it, 
where the Paſchal Lamb might be offered up) contained above 4356 ſquare cubits, ſo that there 
was room enough for abvve 520000 men ro be in the Temple at the: ſame time. Au if the Jews 
divided themſelves into three bodies, as is ſaid, there muſt have been room enough for them all to 
bave offered up this ſacrifice in the Temple only, and within the appointed time. De Taber. I. 7. 
c. 9. §. 4. 5. © Exod. xii. 3, 6. © See Page 26. Note a. 2 Chron. xxx. Deut. xvi. 5, 6. 
Matt. xvi. 21. Luke xiii. 33. k. Ex. xii. 8. Ex. xii. 46. Jo. xix. 36, 


veral 
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veral of them together, and without theſe aſſemblies the Paſthal Lamb 
could not be eaten. For ſeven days a, they eat no bread but ſuch as was 
made without leaven; and theſe days are therefore called The days of un- 
1 leavened bread. And the Jews were particularly careful to remove all 
KF leayen out of their houſes on this occaſion From whence it is, that 
I St. Paul, when he would exhort Chriſtians to cleanſe themſelves from 
every ſtain, that might render them unworthy of feeding on Jesvs CHRIST, 
who is the true Paſchal Lamb, commands them, 70 purge out the old | a- DES 
ven b. The ſcruples of the Jews on this occaſion were carried to {0 
great a height, that they ſearched every corner of their houſes, to ſee 
| whether the mice had not carried any pieces of leavened bread into them, 
and would not ſo much as pronounce the word /eaver, for fear of pollu- 
ting their minds with the idea of the bread: and it is probable that 
St. Paul likewiſe alludes to this cuſtom, when in order to baniſh all im- 
purity from us, he forbids us fo much as to mention the names of © ſuch 
crimes as thoſe. And though the law did not command unleavened 
bread to be eaten for more than ſeyen days, and they were to begin on 
the fifteenth day of this month; yet the Jews that they might be the 
more exact in fulfilling the law, always began to eat it on the fourteenth · 
On the thirteenth in the evening after ſun- ſet, when the fourteenth was 
E begun, they ſcarched their houſes in order to remove all leavened bread 
1 out of them; and the next morning the father of the family burned a 
3 piece of bread, to ſhew that the days of unleavened bread were begun: 
and this is the reaſon why the fourteenth day paſſed for the firſt day of 
unleavened bread d, as J have ſhewn in my treatiſe of the Fafawer, where 
I Jexamine all the re of the Jews at large. 
| TRE fifteenth day was the moſt famous of all the days of unleavened 
bread ; all manner of work was on that day ſtrictly forbidden. And the 
next day they offered up in the Temple, the firſt-fruits of the harveſt ; 
2 ſo that this feſtival always fell in the month formerly called Abib, which 
word ſignifies 4 green ear of corn: and theſe firſt fruits were called Omer 
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* Exod. xii. 18, &c. b 1Cor.v. 7. © Eph. v. 3. So that there were indeed eight days 
f unleavened bread, for there were ſeven after the fourteenth day of the month, which is called 
by St. Matthew (xxvi. 17.) by St. Luke (xxii. 27.) and by St. Mark (xiv. 12. ) the firſt day of un- 
leayened Bends for they all ſpeak of 7he fam De Tab. I. 7. c. 9. H. 3. 
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An Introduction to Book I: 
or Comer a, from a meaſure of that name. The Greeks give them the 
name of Foal y peas that is, 4 ſheaf ; which muſt always be ſo large, as to 
yield grain enough to fill he Omer. The law does not ſay of what ſort 
of grain theſe firſt-fruits muſt be ; but the Jews learned by tradition, that 
they muſt be of barley, becauſe that is ſooneſt ripe. And becauſe even 
that was not always ripe at the Paſſover; it is therefore ordered in Le- 
viticus b, that the grain muſt be dryed at the fire, that it might be there- 


by made fit for grinding, and getting the meal from it. So that the 
Prieſts, to whom this office belonged, carried this ſheaf into the temple, 


and there beat out the grain and winnowed it, and cauſed it to be dried 
in a pan full of holes; and when they had ground it, they took as much 
of the meal of it as would fill an Omer, and dipped it in oyl (as they 
did all other cakes which were offered up in ſacrifice) and put a pinch 
of incence to it ; after which they turned themſelves towards the Eaſt, lift- 


| ed up the offering on high, waving it up and down, and then laſtly car. 


ried it up to the altar, and there burned it: this was the manner of their 
offering up the firſt-fruits of the harveſt c. It was forbidden to begin 
the haryeſt, till this offering had been firſt made : and they "_ on this 
very day to reckon their ſeven weeks, or nine and forty days d, of which 
every father of a family took care to keep a very exact account in his 
own houſe e. And for this purpoſe, he every day told his family, that 
it was preciſely fuch or ſuch a day of the forty nine, and ſuch or ſuch a 
day of ſuch a week f. They who were hindered by diſeaſes or journeys, 
from keeping the Paſſover in the month Niſan, were obliged to keep 
it the fourteenth day of the next month; and if any uncircumciſed or 
unclean perſon dared to cat of the Paſchal Lamb, God puniſhed his ſacri- 
ledge with a ſudden death. And the ſame miracle was wrought in the pri- 
mitive church upon thoſe who | 0 the holy Euchariſt 8, as we 


5 Lev. xxiii. ro. Hebrew ® ii, 14. Maimonides i in Tamidica, 8 7. Miſchna is Menachoth 
C. 7. $.4. and c. 10. Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. © Seder Haſe phira. Buxtorf Synegoga Judaica, c. 20. 
And this reckoning of theirs explains what- is meant by the Ta Bftror IorigergwrT Or (the fecond 
Sabbath after the firſt) Luke vi. 1. That is, the firſt Sabbath after the ſecond day of the unleaven- | 

ed bread, when they began to reckon theſe- fifty days : nearer d Jeorigas nwigns, wit, in this.compu- 
tation or gurtębngurey, whith was therefore the firſt Sabbath after the 7. exteenth day of Niſan. De 
Tab. J. 7. c. 10. 5. 3. Calmet's Dict. &c. De la Bible, ander the word Ser. 5, Noz- 55 being 


e but by behaving themſelves irreverently at 1. 
learn 
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learn from St. Paul, when he ſays, For this reafon 8 are weak and 

EF /ichly among you, and many ſleep 3. 

$ 24ly, FIFTY days after the Paſſover, that is to ſay, on the ſixth day of The fea? 
E the month S7van, fell the feaſt of Pentecoſt, whoſe name b points out the of 4 — 
number of days which preceded it. The Hebrews gave it another name e, * 
whichin their language ſignifies, the cloſe, or the concluſion ; becauſe this 

{caſt was looked on as the cloſe of that of the Paſſover. Both which feſti- 

vals do yet ſubſiſt in the Church, and it may be faid with reaſon of our 

' Pentecoſt, on which the HoLY GHos r came down upon the Apoſtles, 

that it was the true concluſion of the Paſſover; in which Jesvs Curisr 

was offered up; ſince it was on that very day that the plentiful harveſt 

of Chriſtians, which the Apoſtles were going to gather, was brought to 

its maturity. Beſides which, we may likewiſe obſerve another myſtery 

in this feſtival. The law was given on mount Sinai, on the ſixth day of the 
month Sivan, that is to ſay, the ffiftieth day after the Iſraelites came out 

of Egypt, and the celebration of the firſt Paſſover ; and the HoLy Gnosr : 
Vas pleaſed to diſplay his influences on the ſame day; becauſe he engraves 

that law upon the heart, which Moſes gave them engraven only upon 
ſtone. The feaſt of Pentecoſt was alſo called The feaſt of the harveſt d. 

On it, they were commanded to offer up two cakes made of new wheat, 
which was The firſt fruits of the bread © : they were made of lcaven, and 
therefore the High-prieſt had one of them to himſelf, and the other was 
divided among the prieſts, and they were not carried up to the altar, | 

| becauſe all leaven was abfotutely baniſhed from it. 

| 3dly, THE third Annual feſtival of the Jews is that of Trumpets, which, The halt 
was kept on the firſt day of the ſeventh month which was called Tiſri, of Trum- 
and was the beginning of the civil year of the Jews. It was called The Pecs 
feaſt' of trumpets, becauſe, though other - feſtivals were uſhered in by 

the ſound of trumpets as well as this, yet this was introduced with a a 
greater ſolemnity of that kind, than was uſual. God.commanded it to. be 
Mr by a ceſſation fm all vr and by a particular burnt: offer. 5 

g, which he appointed for that day f. 


a 0 Xi. 30: baren. NM) Azareth, « Exod, xiii. 16. Lev. xxiii. 17. fLev.xxiii. 
2% 25. Numb. xxix. 1-6 The lxxxi. Pſalm was probably deſi gued for this ſolemnity ; for the title © 
to it, which wve-now read NY Gittith (and which ſome will have to ſignify an inſtrument 
7 was read by the LXXII. IU Gittoth, 3. e. winepreſſes; and thry- therefore ren- 
it vg F away, for the wine ets; ; that is, for the time LE the vintage, wear was the time in 


which thu feaft was celebrated, De Tab. I. 7. c. 11. . 1. 41 
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1 feaſt 4thly, NINE days after this, was celebrated the great Faſt, or Feafe 
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of Expiation. The Jews now afflict their Souls a, as the Scripture ſpeaks, 
-and eat nothing all the day ; and it is of this fea that we are to under. 
ſtand that paſſage in the Acts, where St. Luke ſays, that St. Paul com. 
forted thoſe who were with him in the ſhip, when ſailing was become 
dangerous, becauſe the Faſt was already paſt Þ : for tempeſts are very 
frequent about the end of Seprember, which' is the time when this feaſt 
falls, and this was much about the time that St. Paul took his voyage to 
Rome. This feaſt was likewiſe called the feaſt of expiation, from 
the ſolemn ſacrifice © which was offered up this day. The High-pricft 
bought a young bullock, and the people two he-goats, over which 
he made a publick confeſſion in the preſence of God, both of al] 
his own fins, and of all the ſins of the people. When this was done, 
they caſt lots upon the two goats, to know which of them was to be ſa- 
crificed, and which to be driven into the wilderneſs : and tyed to the 
head of the former, and the neck of the latter, a piece of red ſtuff which 
was in the ſhape of a tongue. The High-prieſt ſacrificed the bullock, and 
one of the he-goats for a ſin-offering, and mixing the blood of theſe two 
victims together, went into the temple properly ſo called, and ſprinkled 
it upon the altar of incenſe, and the vail which was before the Holy of 
 Holies. And on this day, he likewiſe went into the Holy of Holes, 
which he was not permitted to do on any other day in the year d, and 
carried the cenſor in his hand, the ſmoak of which hindered him from 
having a clear and diſtin ſight of the ark of the Lord. The other goat, 
which was not ſacrificed, and which the High - prieſt had laden with all the 
ſins of the people, was driven into the wilderneſs, and thrown down from 
the top of ſome mountain; and it was therefore by the Hebrews called Aza- 
Sel, which ſignifies an emilſary or ſcape--goat, from the word LA] which 
ſignifies 2 goat, and Aral which ſignifies 70 ſeparate e. Which cxpiati- 
on is an admirable repreſcntation of that which was made on mount Ca. 
vary by JEsUs CHRIST; who took upon himſelf the ſins of the 
world, was condemned to death OY the prieſts in the temple, \ Was carri- 


Lev. xxiii. 27-30. Num. xxix. 711. Acts xxvii. 9. Lev. xvi. 4 Heb. ix. 7 
e See Prid. Con. P. 2. B. 1. Under the year 291. Michna in tract. Joma, g. + 4. Barnao. 
os and De Tab. L 7. c. 11. $. 4 
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ix. 12-15. 


fgurative of the coming of the Meſſiah. 


ed out of Jeruſalem, and crucified upon mount Goſgotha, and there by 
his own blood opened for usan entrance into heaven, where he now lives, 
and is ever interceding for us. 

;thly, Tas fifteenth day of the 8 month was celebrated 7 he feaſt of 
Ti + which the Greek's call Scenopegia, It laſted eight days, ITE, 
during which, the Jews dwelled under tents made of branches of trees. ; 
They pitched ſome of them upon the roofs of their houſes, which in | —Y 
this country were flat, and like terraſſes, and others in their courts, and 
others in publick places; and they were not ſuffer d either to eat or 
drink, or ſleep out of theſe tents God had commanded, that the Jews — 
ſhould, on the firſt day, take in their hands the fruit of the moſt beau- 
tiful tree (which is underſtood to be meant of the citron-tree) and bran- 
ches of palm-trees laden with fruit, and of all other ſorts of trees, and 
rejoice in his preſence * : and therefore this feaſt was celebrated with 
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- univerſal joy. The Hebrews call it Chag; which ſignifies A day of re- 


joicing, 4 feſtival, that is, a day which calls for a particular delight and 
joy. All cut down branches of palm-trees, willows, and myrtles, and 
ticd them together with gold and ſilver lines, or with ribbons; and did 
not leave them all the day, but carried them with them even into the 


ſynagogues, and kept them by them all the time they were at their 
| prayers b. And on the other days of the feaſt they carried them with 
them into the temple, and walked round the altar with them in their 


hands, ſinging Heſannahb ©, And to this feaſt of the Jews, the viſion 


in the Revelations refers, wherein St. John deſcribes the ſaints, as walking 


round the throne of the lamb, with palms in their hands dl. The word 


Hoſannah, which they ſung about the altar, ſignifies, O Lord ſave us; 


and is found in the cxviiith, Pſalm v. 25, and the Vulgate adds, Solem- 
nige the feaſt with branches, even unto the horns of the altar e, that 


Lev. xxili. 40. Vulgate. * The ſacrifices to be offered up on this feſtival, are commanded, Num. 
The manner of celebrating it, is deſcribed, Neb. viii. 14--18. As they did 
when our Saviour entered into Jeruſalem, Matt. xxi. 8, 9. probably alluding thereby to this raft, as 

4 Rev. vii. 9, to. * Pal. cxvii. 27. according to the 
Yulgate, but according to us, Pal. cxviii. 24. This verſe, and the two preceding ones, make it pro- 
bable, that this pſalm was deſigned for this ſolemnity. Leo of Modena thinks (Ceremon. of the 
Fews, Pt. 2. ch. 7.) that all the pſalms entituled Hallelujah in the Vulgate, viz. CXiii.-Cxix. were - 
all ſung on this. occaſion. See Calmet's Dictionaire, under the ward Tabernacles. 
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is, Jou muſt walk round the altar with branches in your hands: during which 
ceremony, the trumpets ſounded on all fides. On the ſeventh day ot the feaſt, 
«they went ſeven times round the altar, and this was called the great Hoſan. 
nah; but the ceremony at which the Jews teſtified moſt joy, was that 
of pouring out the water, which was done in this manner. A prieſt 
went to draw ſome water at the pool of Siloam, in a golden veſlel, 
and brought it into the temple ; and at the time of the morning: ſa- 
crifice, whilſt the members of the ſacrifice were upon the-altar, he went 
up to it, and poured this water, mixed with ſome wine, upon it, and 
the Jews in the mean time were ſing hymns in the temple, and 
giving themſelves up to joy and tranſport. And it was moſt eſpecially 
in this feaſt of Tabernacles, that the true Iſraelites rejoiced in the hopes 
of the coming of the Meſſiah. The water which they poured out in 
this feaſt, was a ſymbol of thofe graces, the remembrance of which, o- 
verwhelmed them with joy 2. The Nabbins think that I/azah alludes to 
this ceremony, when he ſays, Te hall draw water with joy out of the 
wells of ſalvation d. And it is certain, that it was on the account of 
this ceremony, that Jesvs CaRIsT, when he was in the temple, on one 
of the days of this feſtival, cried out ©, F any man thirſt, let him come 
unto me, and drink. The eighth day of this feaſt was as ſolemn as the 
- firſt, and is called in the Hebrew Azareth d, which either ſignifies, that 
it was the. cloſe of the feaſt, or that all work was forbidden on this 
day, as well as on:the firſt. But the name of Collectæ or Contribution, 
which the Vulgate gives it ©, ſeems to imply, that the Jews afleſſed them. 
fſelves on this day, in order to defray the expences of the temple. Theſe 
three feaſts, il mean, the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and that of Tabernacles, 
are the moſt famous of any in the Old Teſtament; and therefore the 
Jews were all obliged, by an expreſs commandment of the law f, to 
come up to Feruſalem at them, and there preſent themſelves before the 
„ Lord. In the firſt of them they offer'd up to God The firſt fruits of the 
harveſt, before it was begun; in the ſecond, they offer'd the firſt fruits 
of what had been gather d in the harveſt; and the third was celebrated 


2 Miſchoa in Tract. Succah c. 4. De Taber. 1. 7. c. 11.F. 5, 6. ao 
vi. 37- © Levit. xxiii, 36. Hebrew. Ibid. Vulgate, Exod. xxiii. 17. Ig 


after 
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after the harveſt, both of the floor, and the preſs was ended; that is, 
after both grains and fruits were gather'd in. | 
Tavs much for the greater feaſts; to which I ſhall only add a word Th: feat 


— r PT HEE ts Tp < 


wor two concerning the leſſer ones, and fo conclude this chapter. | © Lots. 
Stb, Tar of Lots, was celebrated two days together, namely, on the four- 
FX -centh, and fifteenth days of the month Adar. It was not commanded 


by the law; the Jews inſtituted it, in memory of Eſther's having ob- 
1 tained of Aaſuerus, a revocation of that edict which he had given a- 
gaiuinſt the Jews, wherein he order d them all to be ſlain. Its name is 
= taken from Haman's having enquired by lot a, for the day which would 
be moſt unlucky to the Jews. For what we call /ofs, the Perſians call 
Purim, and therefore the Hebrews gave the name of Purim to this 
feaſt, The whole book of Eſther was read upon it; and as often as 
the children heard the name of Haman mentioned ( who was 
the moſt cruel enemy the Jews ever had) they ſtruck the benches of the 
Synagogue with as much joy, as they would have ſtruck Hamam's head, 
if it had been before them. According to Schikarr, the Jews formerly 
wrote the name of Haman upon a ſtone, and every time they pronoun 
ced this name, threw ſtones at it, till they had beaten it to pieces; and 
all the time they were about it, they ſung, Let his name be blotted out, 
let the name of this wicked man be curſed, When the year had thir- 
teen months, this feaſt was twice celebrated, both in the firſt and ſecond 
Adar. But in the manner that the modern Jews now celebrate their 
Diem it is kather a carnival than a feaſt 2 ho 
_ 7thly, THOUGH the Jews had not four dedications of the temple Th fe 
marked down in the calendar for ſolemn feaſts, yet they actually cele- H Lights. 
brated ſo many. The firſt was that of the temple built by Solomon, 
in the month Tiſri; the ſecond was that of the temple rebuilt by Zoro- 
babel, in the month Adar *; the third was that of the altar rebuilt by 
Judas Maccabeus, on the twenty-fifth day of the month Ci/kn ©; (which 
was called The feaſt of lights, becauſe on the firſt day of it, they 


« Efth, il. 7, ix, 20—g—-26. Ezra vi. 16. © x Macc. 
iw. 56, "L6H 5 
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lighted one lamp, on the ſecond two, and ſo on to the Octave 
and the fourth was that of the temple of Herod, which Joſephus *. 


was celebrated with very great ſolemnity. 
BesIDEs which, ſome authors do alſo put into the Jewiſh calendar 


thy, The Feaſt of the ſacrifice of Fephthah's daughter >. ↄthly, That of 


the ſacred fire, which was miraculouſly dal after the captivity ©; 


10thly, That of Judith, for having killed Holofernes d; and 1 1thly, That 


of the victory gained over Nicanor. And Foſephus adds another to all 
theſe, which is, 1275, That of providing the wood for the temple: 
for the Jews had a fixed day, on which they cut down all the wood, 


which would be wanting for that year, to keep up the ſacred fire, which 


the law forbad them ever ſuffering to 80 out. 


CHAP. VII. 


of the Jewiſh Sacrifices > their di ferent hinds, and their 


arferem ceremonies : And 


Of their Oferings, Gifts, Firſt-ſruits, and Tenths. 


Thor ax EN being univerſally indebted to God, for their lives, and all 
obligation the good things they enjoy, are therefore obliged, by the laws 


2 Fo of a juſt gratitude, to conſecrate both the one and the other to him. 
| fornded, But when the darkneſs of idolatry had averſpread the face of the whole 
earth, it pleaſed God to chooſe out the Hebrew people, that he might 
receive thoſe duties at their hands, which ought to have been equally paid 
him by all the reſt of mankind. And in doing this, he ſo tied up this 
people to his worlhip, as to regulate almoſt every thing in general, that 


1 was called The feaſt of Lights, becauſe during it, the Fews illuminated heir houſes, by ſet- 


ing up candles at every man's door. And this feaſt our Saviour honoured with his preſence, though 
it was only of human inſtitution, John x. 21. See Prid. Con. P. 2. B. 3, under the Jear 165. 
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Chap. VII. the Holy Scriptures, 


concerned them, their houſes, their habits, and their food, by the laws 

which he gave them. Of which laws, I ſhall ſpeak more at large, in a- 

nother place, and confine myſelf here to what relates to the ſacrifices 

which are eſſential to religion, and were the moſt * part of that 

worſhip, which the Jews paid to God. , 
SACRIFICING is the offering up to God a living animal, whoſe blood is What ſa 

ſhed in adoration of his majeſty, and in order to appeaſe his wrath. Ajj "7: 


the different religions in the world agree in this point, and have had 


the ſame ideas of a ſacrifice. Which uniformity of opinion is very ſur- 


prizing; for whence could it be, that all people ſhould thus univerſally 
agree, that the blood of an animal has theſe two great properties? or 


how could it come to paſs, that the uſe of ſacrifices ſnould thus univer- 


ſally prevail among men? It is commonly ſaid indeed, that this was a TY 
fond conceit, which owes its rife to the barbarity of the Gentiles, and 7 3 


gine of ſa- 
ſome think, that as to the Fews, they borrowed this cuſtom of the E- orifices. 


 gyptians, and that it pleaſed God to leave them to the worſhip they 
had ſeen in Egypt, he being content with barely reforming it. But can 


it be believed, that God would borrow the manner of his worſhip 2 


from a people that Was ſuperſtitious, | and at enmity with him? no 
the origine of ſacrifices is to be dated much higher. It is derived 
from the patriarchs 2, from Abel, from Noah, and from Abraham, 
I all offered ſacrifices, which the Scripture teſtifies were acceptable to 


Me read in the fourth chapter of Geneſis, that Abel offered up to 


** the firſt fruits of his flock. And if it be ſaid, that this was not 
a bloody ſacrifice, yet the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of that of Noah; 


for he, as ſays the Scripture, built 5 Har unto the Lord, and took if 5 
every clean beaſt, d of cvery clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on 


the altar b. And how often did Abraham offer the like facrifices, who 


was upon the point of offering up his own fon, and that by the ex- . 


preſs command of God himſelf? From whence it is therefore moſt pro- 
bable, that the ſacrifices of the heathen were but an imitation of the 


ſacrifices of theſe holy patriarchs ; the devil, who is the ape of the di- 


YO» requiring the ſame honours to be paid him by his worſhippers, 


a Probably from Adam binſelf, who was cloathed with the skins of beaſts, which were moſt pro- 
— la in ate Gen. ll, 21. De Tab. I. 3. c. 7. §. 1. * Gen. vill. 20. 
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burning of ſheaves of corn or trees, to the honour of God, would be a 


ſacrifice is not a bare acknowledgment of the authority of God over the 


victim, than of that God to whom it is offered up. And therefore Abel, 


who was a wiſe and virtuous man, could never have imagined, that God 


done, and made known to him the reaſons of it. 


the criminal ſoul of the ſinner. The law of ſacrifices, ſays Enuſebius, 


which forbids the eating of blood: which God himſelf explains very 
clearly in the reaſon he gives for this prohibition 3 For, fays he, the life 


manded the patriarchs to offer ſacrifices to him, and if he looked on the 


who was one day to ſhed his, for the redemption of the univerſe? Adam 


5 > ) 
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as were paid to God himſelf by his. Beſides, as all the nations of the 
earth are deſcended from Noah, they might derive the uſe of lacrifices 
from him. 

Nor can we well underſtand the nature, and reaſons of offering ſacri- 
fices, unleſs we attribute the beginning of it to the patriarchs. For a 


lives of men, and of the little want he has of any thing, as pointed out by 
the death and deſtruction of the victim; if ſo, it might be ſaid, that the 


burnt-offering fit to be offered up to him, and that when we offer up an 
animal, it ſhews our power of taking away or preſerving life; and ſo ſa- 
crifices would rather prove the ſovereign authority of him who lays the 


required of him the fleſh of animals, or the ſmell of burnt fat ; nor would 
he ever have thought of offering it to him, if God had not himſelf com- 
manded it, and both preſcribed the manner in which he would have i | 


Ir may be ſaid, that all people had this idea of a ſacrifice ; they al preten- 
dcd to ſubſtitute the ſoul of the beaſt, which is the blood, in the room of 


manifeſtly ſhews it; for it commands all thoſe who offer ſacrifices, to put 
their hand upon the heads of the victims; and when they lead the a. * 
nimal to the prieſt, they lead it by the head, as it were to ſubſtitute it 
thereby in the room of their own. And upon. this is founded the law . 


of the fleſh is in the blood, and I have grven it to you upon the altar 
to make an atonement for your ſouls ; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the ſoulb. And if then it be true, that God himfelf com- 


blood that was ſhed in them, as the eſſence of the ſacrifice, who can 
doubt but that this was done with a view to. the blood of JesUs CHRIST, 


2 Demon. Evang. bb. i. c. 10. b Lev. xvii. II. 
2 WAs 
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Chap. VII. the Holy Scriptures, 


was no ſooner fallen into ſin, but God promiſed him one who ſhould 


make an atonement for his fin ; and as this atonement muſt be made by 
the blood of JESUS CHRIST, it pleaſed him, that the patriarchs, and after- 


wards his own people, ſhould give types of this great ſacrifice, in thoſe 


of their victims: and from hence they drew all their virtue. Mhilſt men, 
ſays the ſame Euſebius, had no victim that was more excellent, more pre- 
 cious, and more worthy of God, animals became the price and ranſom of 


their ſouls. And their ſubſtituting theſe animals in their own room, 
hore indeed ſome affinity to their ſuffering themſelves; in which ſenſe it 


is, that all theſe ancient worſhippers and friends of God, made uſe of 


them. The HoLy Spir1T had taught them, that there ſhon!d one day come 
4 victim, more venerable, more holy, and more worthy of Cod. He had 
likewiſe inſtructed them how to point him out to the world, by types and 


ſhadows. Ana thus they became prophets, and were not ignorant of 
their having been choſen out to repreſent to mankind, the things which. 


God reſolved one day to accompliſh. 


141 


So that the firſt thing we muſt ſuppoſe, in order to expiain the ſacriſ: hence 


ces of the ancient law, is, that they were eſtabliſhed only, that they might 


typify that ſactifice which JEsUs CHRIST was to offer up. Unleſs we fices deri- 
ved their 
Virtue, 


are prepoſſeſſed with this truth, we can look on the tabernacle and tem- 


ple of Jeruſalem, only as ſlaughter-houſes, whoſe victims, blood and fat, 
are more proper to inſpire with diſtaſt, than religion. And God himſelf 
teſtifies the diſtaſt he had for this immolation of animals, as ſoon as the 

Jews came to conſider and practice it, without a view to JESUS CHRIST. 


the auci- © 
ent ſacri- 


To what purpoſe, ſays he in Iſaiah a, is the multitudg. of your ſacrifices | 


unto me? I am full of the burnt-offermegs of rams ud the fat of fed 


beaſts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocſs, or of lambs, or of he- 


goats. But how then could God reject the ſacrifices which he had him- 


ſelf commanded? could that which pleaſed him at one time, diſpleafe 


him at another? no, we cannot charge him with ſuch inconſtancy. Bur- 


we ſee by his reproaches, that when he commanded the ſacrifices of the 


ancient law, he did it not, out of any deſire t drink the blood of goats, 
or eat the fleſh of bulls, as David ſpeaks b, but only to typify thereby 
recious ſacrifice, which his ſon ſhould one day offer up: 


on 


the great and p 
J 


and 
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and that, as ſoon as theſe ſacrifices ceaſed to be animated by this Giri 
( as thoſe did which the carnal Jews offered up ) they became inſuppor. 
table to him. 

FRO M all which, it will now, I preſume, on eaſily granted me, that 
ſacrifices owed not their riſe to. idolatry, but to God, who is the author 
of them, and who ordained them to be figures of that ſacrifice of Jesvs 
CHRIST, without which, all this multitude of victims and ceremonies 
would have been unworthy of God. And if we ſuppoſe this principle, 
we ſhall with caſe enter into the ſenſe and myſteries of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and be ſo far from being ſhocked at the great number of ſacrifices, 
which we there meet with, as to admire to ſee how the different proper- 
tics which were attributed to Rm, do all unite in the ſingle ſacrifice of 
Jesvs CHRIST. 

THE ſubject of the ſacrifices of the old law, is too copious a one, to 

be here thoroughly treated of, nor is it indeed now neceſſary to do it. 
For ſince JEsUs CHRIST has now ſacrificed himſelf, and his facrifice ill 
continues to be commemorated in the church, we having had the thing 
that was pointed out by them, have no further occaſion for thoſe facrifi 
ces of the ancient law, which were only the figures of it. The end of 
all religion, is ſacrifice; and there was never any religion without ita. 
As to that of animals, I ſhall ſpeak of jt only ſo far as is neceſſary to 
render thoſe parts of Scripture, where they are mentioned, intelligible ; and 
ſhall therefore here confine my ſelf to the explaining, I. what theſe anci- 
ent ſacrifices of animals were; II. how many ſorts of animals were uſed 
in them; III. what the manner of offering them was; IV. what ceremo- 
nies attended ic . what was the miniſter ; VI. the place, and VII. the 
time for them; VIII. how many ſorts of them there were; and IX. 
what was the manner of partaking of them. which I ſhall endeavour 
to do in a very few words. 
| Sarrificing I. SACRIFICING is the offering up an <a to God, whereby his 
| what. ſupreme majeſty is acknowledged, ſin expiated, and the divine juſtice ap- 
peaſed. Man by ſin merited death z and in order therefore to o ſatisfy in 
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Cee Jesvs 3 que nous 3 a ſon pere à J Autel, n qui 1 eft pas di 4 ſirens de ce. 
ui qu il a offert lai meme ſur la croix. Cen eſt une continuation. Ceſt ce ſacrifice non fan qui 
uous doit — 


ſome 


"n Web bY. 


tion of all the defects which pollute an animal; he reckons * fifty which  fefs 
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Chap. VII. 


ſome meaſure the juſtice of God, he ſubſtituted animals in his own room; 


7 
whoſe. blood nevertheleſs would have had no force in blotting out ſin, 


were it not that it was a type of the precious blood which JesVs'CHRIST 
has ſince poured out for us on the croſs, and by which he has reconciled 
us to his Father. So that, by the death which the victims ſuffered, and 
by the fire which conſumed them, were repreſented to ſinners, the two 
puniſhments which ſin had deſerved, namely death, and eternal fire; and 


ſacrifices Were at the ſame time, both marks of repentance, and pledges 


of a reconciliation ; and as to the Jews, they were likewiſe public teſti- 
monies of their gratitude to God, to. whole liberality they thereby ſhew- 


ed themſelyes-to be indebted, both for their lives, and every other good 
thing that they enjoyed. 


II. THERE were but five ſorts of animals, which could be offered up 1 


in ſacrifice, and theſe were oxen, ſheep, goats, turtle doves, and pigeons; * 
which are indeed the moſt innocent, the moſt common, and the moſt which 


proper animals in the world, for the nouriſhment of men. And amo fired 4 
theſe, great care was taken in the choice of ſuch, as were deſigned for Jer ice. 
victims; for the leaſt defect, that could be diſcovered in them, made them 
unworthy of God. If the beaſt be blind, or broken, or maimed, or hau- 
ing a wen, or ſcurvy, or ſtabbed, ye ſhall not offer theſe unto the Lord, 
nor make an offering by fire of them upon the altar unto the Lord a. 


Maimonides, in his treatiſe on this ſubjectb, gives us a long enumera- Tce de. 


which 


| ; diem 
to beaſts me den ee a ſort of ae account of the parts, in unclean. 


which they are found. And what then is this great purity which God * 


quired in the choice of his victims, but another proof, that they were on- 


ly deſigned to be the figures ot IESUS CHRIST, whoſe innocence was to 
be perfect, and the holineſs of his ſacrifice infinite 2 


III. He, who offered ſacrifice, led up the . the altar; ; laid ws 
both his hands, according to Maimonides<, but only one according to o- er ofpre- 


ther Rabbins, upon the head of it d, upon which he leaned with all his , 
. firength ; and while the lacrifice was offering up, ſaid ſome particular. 


victim. 


+ Lev. xxii, 22, De ratione ſacrif. ? De ratione ſacriſicii, c. iii. n. 13. 4 Lev. i 14. 


pray ers. 


the Holy Scriptures. 2 
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. An Introduction ro Book IJ. 
prayers. If ſeveral offered the ſame victim, they put their hands upon Ws 
his head one after another. Which impoſition of hands upon the a- 
nimal, which they were juſt going to ſacrifice, was to ſhew, that they 
loaded him with their iniquities, and that they had deſerved the death 
which he was going to ſuffer. And hereby the victims of the Old Tel. 
tament, were again the types of JesUs CHRIST, who was to be laden 
with all the ſins of men; and were likewiſe the ſymbols of repentance, 
For which reaſon, Maimonides adds à concerning the ſin- offering, that if 
he who offered it did not repent, and make a publick confeſſion of his 
ſins, he was not cleans by it. | 
Fe The man. IV. THE. manner of killing the animal was this. They cut through 
F ro of kil-the throat and windpipe at one ſtroke; and they catched the blood 
T2: in a baſon, which they kept perpetually ſtirring about, leaſt it ſhould co- 
agulate, before it had been ſprinkled upon the vail, or the altar, or o- 
ther things, according to the nature of the ſacrifice b. What blood re- 
mained after theſe ſprinklings, was poured out at the foot of the altar, 
either all at once, or at different times, according to the kind of the 
ſacrifice that was offered. There was round the altar, as has been ob. 
ſerved, a ſort of trench, into which the blood fell, and from whence 
it was convey'd, by ſubterraneous channels, into the brook Cearon; and 
this altar, which was raiſed very high, was a repreſentation of the croſs, 
to which JIEsus CHRIST was fixed, and which he waſhed with his 
precious blood Aſter theſe aſperſions, they skinned the victim, and cut 
it in pieces, and carried up the parts of it to the altar in great pomp, 
by the little hill, or aſcent to it, of which we have ſpoken. The prieſts 
as they went up, lifted up that part of the victim, which they carricd 
towards the four parts of the world, almoſt in the ſame manner, as [the 
Nomaniſts] do in their benedictions ©, Either the whole victim, or 
ſome parts of it only (according to the different ſorts of ſacrifices) were 
burned upon the altar, where the prieſts maintained a fire al ways bur- 
ning, by TO care to be Fan W e ireſh wood . et it. 
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As OY went up to the altar, they ſalted the victim; for the law Lbations. 


forbad the preſenting any there, which was not ſalted: and the 
ſacrifices were always attended with libations, which were a mixture of 
wine and flour. Sometimes they had cakes made of the fineſt flour, and 
oil, and incenſe, which were baked in a pan, or upon a gridiron; and 
at other times, they had ſuch, as were only made of parched wheat. 
One half of theſe cakes was burnt, and the other half belonged to the 
prieſts. And all this which I have mentioned, the victim, the wine, 
the dil, and the cake, is all expreſſed in the ſingle word Corbanoth, that 
is, Gifts offered to God; and were all either to be conſumed, killed, burned, 
or poured out, with the ceremonics which the law preſcribes, or elſe to 
be reſerved for ſacred. banquets, Nevertheleſs, the victims and cakes 
have different names among the Hebrews; the former of which, they 
call Zebachim, that is, Sacrifices, and the latter Micha, that is, Offer- 
ings. And the cakes which were made of the flour of wheat or bar- 
ley, and wine, were called Cakes of Libation. All thoſe that were of- 
fered at the altar, muſt firſt have had ſome oil poured upon them; and 
incenſe muſt likewiſe have firſt been put to them, as is expreſly com- 
manded in Leviticus ®. Salt was like wiſe put in all theſe cakes; and this 
is what Virgil therefore calls Salſas fryges : for the Heathen had all 
_ theſe ceremonies. The cakes were burned upon the altar, and the wine 
poured our at the foot of it : but it was not lawful to put upon the al- 
: tar, either hony, or leaven. We have already ſaid, that the cakes which 
were not baked in an oven, were baked either in a pan or upon a. 
gridiron: and we muſt therefore here obſerve, that the word Racheſ- 
thet which the author of the Ywulgate renders by the word Craticula, 
4 Gridiron, does rather ſignify 4 braſs caldron, or a veſſel which was u- 
ſed to boil things in; for it had a rim all round it, which ſerved to 
ſupport the vallc: which was very ſoft. And this is the difference that 
Maimonides makes between this veſſel, and that which the Vulgate calls 
Sartago, in Hebrew Chaba; that had a rim, but this had none, and ſer- 
'yed for baking that paſt which was harder. If the reader would know 
any thing more of this matter, he may in Leviticus ſee what were the 
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The mini- 


2 and skin them, and cut them in pieces; but the other ceremonics, a; | 


the ſacri 
fee 


The place 
appointed 


for ſecri. 


Fcing. 


the liberty of ſacrificing in any other place. They might lay their 
victims in any part of the prieſts-court that they liked, but not out of it; 
and they were even obliged to facrifice the paſchal-lamb here. And to 
this prohibition of ſacrificing any where, but in the temple built at Je. 
ruſalem, JIxsus CHñRIST alludes, when he ſays in St. Luke, That it can 
not be that a prophet periſh out of Feruſalem ©; for by this means, 
not ſo much as the types of the death of he aber, could be repre- | 


| The time 


of offering 


ſacrifice. 
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different ſorts of theſe cakes, and what their uſe in ſacrifice 3 of what quan. 
tity of oil and flour they were to be made, and which of them were to be 
| baked in an oven, and which in a pan or upon a gridiron. 

V. As to the miniſtration of the ſactifice, any one might kill the victims 


thoſe of catching the blood, and ſprinkling it, belonged only to the prieſts 
And in this the law is very expreſs, that he who offers the ſacrifice, ſhall 


kill it on the fide of the altar, and ſpall cut it in pieces, hut that the Prieſts 
the ſons of Aaron ſhall ſprinkle the blood round about the altar*. And it 
may be remarked with Origen, that when Annas, Cazaphas, and the other 
prieſts condemned Ixsus CHRIST to death in the Sanhedrim, which wa 


in the temple, they then in that place where the altar was, poured out 
the precious blood of that innocent Victim, to whom all the ſacrifices 


of the law referred. 


VI. Beroks the building of the temple, the Rerifices were offered 


up at the entrance into the tabernacle ; but after that was built, it was 


not lawful to offer them up oy where but there, as is commanded by 


God himſelf in Deuteronomy b: and this law took away from the Jews 


ſented any where but in that city. Thoſe victims that were moſt holy, 
could only be offer'd up on the north- ſide of the altar. 
VII. As to the time of offering ſacrifice, it could only be done by 


day, and the blood of the animal was always ſprinkled the ſame day that 
it was killed; for the blood became polluted as ſoon as the ſun was 
down. But if the ſprinkling had been made in the day- time, the mem. 


bers and entrails of the Main might be burnt all night long. 
a E. i 11. 13. xi 14 F 33; 
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mong the prieſts and the lay-men, who offered the ſacrifice. 


| louſly conſumed the victim. 


the Holy Scriptures, 


THE morning-ſacrifice was offcred; as ſoon as the day began to break, 


before the ſun was above the horizon; and the epenzng-one, as ſoon as 


darkneſs began to overſpread the earth. The paſchal lamb was offered 
between the two evenzngs, that is to ſay, at the time when the ſun be- 
gins to decline, about the hour that JEsUs CHRIS1 expired on the 
croſs, which anſwers to our three in the afternoon, Joſephus expreſſy 


, at the hour called None, which is that, in which our Lord died. It 
is 1 by the Rabbins, that the lamb which was offered in the daily 
ſacrifice, had his four feet tied together (and they pretend, that Iſaac 
was ſo bound by his father) and that it was ſo placed upon the altar, 


that the hinder part of the head pointed towards the ſouth, and the fore- 


part towards the welt; and ſome pretend, that the croſs of] ESUS CHRIST 


was placed in the ſame manner upon mount Calvary. 


VIII. We come now to the other ſorts of ſacrifices. 


iff. Tus Holocauſt, as the word implies, is a ſacrifice or victim, which 


is entirely conſumed by fire, together with the inteſtines and feet, which 


they took care to waſh before it was offered. But it was not ſo with 
other ſacrifices, a part only of them was burnt, and the reſt divided a- 
The He- 
brews call it Hola, which ſignifies, to riſe, becauſe the victim ſeem'd to 
riſe up to heaven in a ſmoke, as an odour of ſweet ſmell before God. 


It ſometimes happened, that fire came down from heaven, and miracu- 
The reader may likewiſe find an account 


of the ceremonies that attended the offering up the Burnt-offermg i in Le- 
viticus?, 


ch. i. 5.6. 9 
12 : 24. 


1 that the law commanded that the paſchat lamb, ſhould be offered 


One alone was The 29e. 
not ſufficient to repreſent the adorable ſacrifice of JesUs CHRIST, whoſe 


effects are infinite; and therefore it was neceſſary the old law ſhould c. 

haye different ſorts of them. Some of them were more, and ſome leſs 

but they were all, either 1/7, Burnt-offerings, or 2dly, Sin offer- 

ings, or 3dly, Treſpaſs-offerings, or 4thly, Peace-offerings. 
reduces all the ſacrifices of the Jews to theſe four forts ; which were ei- 
ther offered up by particular perſons, or elſe by the whole people in ge 
neral: and we ſhall ſay ſomething of each. 


rent ſorts 


of ſacriſi- 


Maimonides 


Holocauſts 
or burut- 


offerings. 
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24ly. THE ſecond ſort of ſacrifice is called a Jin offering. And here 
we may obſerve, that the words which St. Paul puts into the mouth of 
IE SUS CHRIST, in the epiſtle to the Hebrews a, Sacrifice and offering, 
and burni-offering, and offerings for ſim, thou wouldſt not, are not to 
be underſtood of God's havin refuſed to accept of the ſacrifice which 
JESUS CHRIST had offered him for the ſins of men, but only that 


God diſliked all the ancient ſacrifices, the oblations, the burnt-offerings, 
and the ſi n-offerings, which were made to him under the law. This ſa- 


Crifice was likewiſe ſometimes ſimply called mn; and therefore when it 
is ſaid, that JESUS CH RIST Was made ſn for us, we are to under. 
ſtand thereby, that he was made 4 fin- offering for us. The Hebrews un- 
derſtand by the word Chatha in Latin peccatum, ſin, any voluntary crime, 
or violation of the law which was committed through inadvertency, and 
which God always puniſhed, unleſs it was expiated. And they were per. 
ſuaded that ſeveral diſeaſes and pains, as leproſy, and the pains of child. 
bearing were puniſhments for ſome ſin ; and therefore the ſacrifices that 
were offered by lepers or women after they had lain in, are reckoned a. 
mong the ſin- offerings: that is to ſay, they were offered up to appeale 


_ whom they had provoked by ſome ſin. 
'34ly, IN order to underſtand what is meant by the third fort of ſacri- 


fices, we muſt firſt know what the Hebrews meant by the word 4/cham, 

which the Latin interpreter renders Delictum, and ſignifies, a treſpaſs, er. 
rour or doubt. They offered this third ſort of ſacrifice when they had 
juſt reaſon to doubt whether they had broken ſome precept of the law of 
God, or no. When they were in this uncertainty, they were obliged to offer 


ſaerifice. What the law commands concerning it, is this ©; If a perſon ſin 


through ignorance, and does any of thoſe hing which the law forbids, 
and comes to a knowledge of his fault after he has committed itd, (in 
the Hebrew it is, he man who ſhall ſm, and commit ſome 1 4 

gainſt any of the commanaments of the Lord, though he be not cer- 
. tainly aſſured of his ſm, yet he ſhall nevertheleſs look upon himſelf as 
guilty of it) this man, as the Latin interpreter goes on in the LYulgate*, 
hall preſer nt unto the 8 a ram of his flock, in proportion to the 


. ch. x. 8. 2 Cor. v.21. © Lev. v. 17. 7 FRO to the Vulgate. e v. 18. 
. crime 
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crime he has ang and the prieſt ſhall pray for him, becauſe he 
hath ſinned through ignorance, and it ſhall be forgiven him. 


4thly. THE Peace-offering, or ſacrifice of gratitude (for the Hebrew Peace. 


erings. 


word ſchelamim ſignifies both) was offered as a thankſgiving, either for 
having recovered health, or for having received ſome ſignal mercy of 
God, or for the happy ſtate of their affairs; and therefore it was called 
Euchariſtical. 

; u x beſides this Gviſton, ſome divide ſacrifices into Hud of conſe- 
cration, which were offered when any one was admitted into the prieſt- 


| hood; thoſe of purification, which was offered for women that had lain 
in, and lepers; and thoſe of eæpiation, which were offered for purifying 


the ſanctuary, or temple, or people. 


AND again, ſacrifices may be likewiſe divided, according to the days Sacrifice 
or feſtivals on which they were offered; of which we have already ſpo.* 


and evening ſacrifice, there were others which were proper to the feſti- 
yals the Jews celebrated, as thoſe in particular which belonged to the be- 


ginnings of months, or neu- moons. And of this kind was the feaſt of 
the paſſover. The Paſchal lamb might be offered up either in the court 
„f the prieſts, or in that of the Iſraelites, and in any of the cloyſters 
> round about them. Any one might cut its throat, but the prieſts only 


could catch the blood in a baſon, and pour it ont at the feet of the altar. 


149 


roper to 


certain ni | 
ken enough in explaining the Jewiſh feſtivals. Beſides the daily morning ſtivals.- 


The fleſh of it was carried home, and eaten in their families. On the 


ſecond day of the paſſover, that is to ſay, on the ſixteenth day of 


the month in which this feſtival was celebrated, they offered the ſacrifice; 
with the ſheaf of new-corn. And of this fort likewiſe was the feaſt 
of Pentecoſt ; in which beſides the ſacrifice which was added, becauſe it 


was the beginning of a month, they likewiſe offered two loaves, as the 
firſt fruits of the harveſt. But they were not burnt upon the altar, be- 


he-goats were offered up : one of them was facrificed and burnt for a Sin- 


offering, and the pricſt carried the blood of it into the Holy of Holies; 


cauſe there was leaven in them, as has been obſerved. And ſuch again, 
was the feaſt of Tabernacles, wherein they offered wine and water. 
And laſtly, ſuch was likewiſe the day of expration, on which the two 
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over the other he confeſſed the ſins of the people, and then let it loo. 
in the wilderneſs. See the fixteenth chapter of Leviticus. 
Theman- IX. NOTHING now remains, but to ſpeak of the manner of par- 
ner of par- taking of the ſacrifices; concerning which, we muſt obſerve, that no 


2 body partook of the burnt-offerings, becauſe they were entirely conſum- 


fires ed by fire: and that in the other ſacrifices, the law declares what parts 


of the victims belonged to the prieſts, and what parts belonged to thoſe 
who offered thema. When the ſacrifices were of the moſt holy ſort; 
they were then Son obliged to be caten in the Holy place, that is, 
within the courts of the temple, and no body was admitted to this re- 
paſt but Jews, and ſuch only of them, as had contracted no legal impu- 
rity. And as to the other ſacrifices which were thought leſs holy, as 
the paſchal lamb, it was ſufficient to cat them within the walls of Jeru- 
alem, but no where elſe b. 


The dife- BUT beſides theſe ſacrifices of animals, there were likewiſe, as has 


rence be- been ſaid, ſome oblations among the Jews, which were made of bread, 


7 2 . . | | 
2 wine, oil, and incenſe. And of theſe there were three ſorts; namely, 


aud an o- I. ſuch as were ordinary or common, Ih. fuck as were free; and uh, 


Elation. 


ſuch as were preſcribed. 
I. The ordinary oblations that were ade among them, were 1 , of 
| a certain perfume called #humiama, which was burnt every day upon the 
altar of incenſe ; and 24/y, of the ſhew-bread, which was offered new 

' every ſabbath day, and the old taken away and eaten by the prieſts. 
II. Taz free oblations were either the fruits, 1/, of promiſes, or, 
 2d4ly, vows; but the former did not ſo ſtrictly oblige, as the latter, 
And of vows there were two ſorts; (1) ihe vow of conſecration, when 
they devoted any thing, either for a ſacrifice, or for the uſe of the tem- 
ple, as wine, wood, ſalt, and the like; and ( 2.) the vow of engage. 
ment, when perſons engaged themſelves to do ſomething which was not 
in it felf unlawful, as not to eat of ſome particular meat, not to wear 
{ome particular habits, not to do ſuch and ſuch innocent things, not to 
drink wine, not to cut their hair, not to live longer in any ad and 
ſuch like. When they made a vow, they made uſe of theſe forms; J 


charge my ſelf with a burnt-offering, or I charge my ſelf with the | 
2 N em XVI. 8, 20. > Maimonides de ratione ſacrificiorum, Cap. xi. n. | 
price 
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price of this animal, for a burnt-offering. Beſides which, they had like- 
235 other ſhorter forms; as for example, when they devoted all they 


had, they only ſaid, Al I have ſball be Corban, that is, I make a preſent 
pk it to God. For the word Corban ſignifies a preſent, munus quodcun- 
que eft ex me, tibi broderit; which is the very ſame thing, that St. Mark 
ſays of it!, Corban (that is to ſay, a gift) by whatſoever thou mighteſt 
be profited by me. The Phariſees taught, that as ſoon as a man had 
once ſaid this to his parents, as ſoon as he had pronounced the word 
Coban, he thereby conſecrated all he had to God, and could not even re- 
1 tain enough to ſupport his father and mother: and therefore JESUS 
 CuR1sST with reaſon reproaches them, with having deſtroyed by their 

tradition, that commandment of the law, which enjoins children to ho- 
nour their fathers and mothers. The law required an exact performance 
of theſe vows, and the things which were thus given to God, were reck. 
oned among Wings ſacred, which no body could alienate without facri- 8 
ledge. 


Wah. The preſcribed oblations, were 4 1½, the Firſt fraits, or . 
dl , the Tenths. ED Jras 
1. ALL the Firſt fruits of both fruit and animals were due to God®_ 
Among animals, the males only belonged to God, and they not only had 
the liberty, but were even obliged to redeem them, in the caſe of men, 
and unclean animals, which could not be offered up in ſacrifice to the 
Lord, And as to fruits, they were forbidden to begin the harveſt, till 
they had offered up to God the Omer, that is, the new ſheaf, the day af. 
ter the great day of unleavened bread; and were forbidden to bake any 
bread made of new corn, till they had preſented the new loaves, on the day 
of Pentecoſt, Before the offering up of the firſt- fruits, all was unclean, 
after this oblation, all was holy. To which St. Paul alludes in the 117. 
chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans e, when he ſays, If the fir/? fruit be 
holy, the lump is alſo holy, The law commands, ſays Philo, that as oft 
as the people make bread, they ſhould lay aſide the f/?-fruits for the 
prieſts, and this keeps up religion in their hearts; for when they accuſtom 

= themſelves to lay aſide ſomething for God, they cannot eaſily forget him. 


ch. vii 11. » Exod. xxii.29. © v. 16. 


To 
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To which Maimonides adds, that he that cat of his fruits before he had 
paid the tythe of it, was puniſhed with ſudden death. And as of fruits 
and animals, ſo likewiſe of oil and wine, tae firſt fruits of them were 

paid to God. 

- Tenths, 24%. BESIDES firſt-fruits, the Jews likewiſe _ the T enths of all 
the fruits of the earth. St. Jerom in his Commentary upon the fifty 
fourth chapter of Ezekiel,” divides the tenths into four ſorts, Firſt, ſuch 

as were paid to the Levites by the people, who were forbidden the cat. 

ing any fruit before this tenth was paid, upon pain of death; Secondly, 

ſuch as were paid by the Levites to the Prieſts; Thirdly, ſach as were re- 

ſerved for the banquets which were made within the verge of the tem- 

ple, to which the Prieſts and Levites were invited; and Fourthly, 

ſuch as were paid every three years, for the ſupport of the poor. If a- 

ny one had a mind to redeem the tythes he was to pay, he was obliged 
to pay one fifth above their real value: and the tythes that belonged nei. 

ther to the Prieſts, nor Levites, were carried to the temple of Feriſſalem, 
from all parts of the world, where any Jews were. But the diſtant pro- 
vinces converted it into money, which was ſent to Jeruſalem, and ap- 
plied to the lacrifices, and entertainments, at which the law required 
gayety and joy. Joſephus, who relates this cuſtom, calls this money, 
conſecrated. And we may ſay, that it was either in order to ſupport 
this pious cuſtom, or elſe in order to ſubſtitute a more neceſſary one in 
the room of this which was now no longer ſo, that the apoſtle took 
care to ſend alms to Feruſalem from all parts of the world. The ac- 
count of it is in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, where St. Paul ſays", 

Now concerning the collection for the ſaints, as ] have given order to 

the churches of Galatia, even ſo do Je Upon the firſt day of tte 
 2veeh, let every one of you lay by him in ſtore, as God hath proſtered WE 

Him, that there be no gatherings when I come. And when I cone, 

vhomſoe ver you ſhall approve by Jour + bert. rs, | Phew will I CE. to bring 

Jour liberal; UM unto 7 Jeruſalem, e | | 


1 Deut XVI: 4. 7 Xvi. 1, 2, 3. 
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„ 1 cares of life, which might otherwiſe have diverted them from his ſervice; 
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of the Miniſters of ho remple; the Priefts, Levites, Naza- 
8 5 ries, Rechabies, and Fripben. 


"1H E Jens in the eſtablihment of their republick, had no ahes | 
| king but God himſelf ; and the place appointed for their ſacrifices 
and prayers, was at the ſame time both the temple of their God, and 
the palace of their Sovereign. And from hence comes all that pomp 


and magnificence in their worſhip, that prodigious number of miniſters, 


officers; and guards; and that very exact order in their functions, which 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by Moſes, and afterwards renewed by David with 
yet greatet ſplendour. The tabernacle was the firſt palace God had a- 
mong the Hebrews, and to that the temple ſucceeded ; and the tribe of 
Levi was choſen, if I may ſo ſpeak, to form his houſhold. And for 


ted to the ſervice of the altar : but the honour of the prieſthood was re- of Levi 


pple among them, So that all the -_ rae 
all the Levites were not Prieſts, 


the Hnagogue, IV. of the Nazarites, V. of the Rechabites, VI. of the 


| : Patriarchs; and VII. of the Prophets. 


I. OF the Levites. But before I enter into a particular account be their hs *Y 


| 4 functions, I ſhall ſay ſomething, 1/7. of the eſtates which God aſſigne ned Pence + of 


them for their ſubſiſtence, in order to free them from the importunate © Wh 


© 24). of their conſecration ; 34//. of their age, and then proceed to fay 


ſomething, 4744). of their functions; 5 160. of their number; 6647. of 
Y fuck 


this reaſon, it was diſengaged from all other cares, and abſolutely devo- The tribe 


3 1 | ſerved to the family of Aaron alone, and the reſt of the tribe divided A _ 

only the inferior offices of the; 

= Prieſts were indeed Levites, A 

Nor were the Prieſts and Levites the onl y ſacred perſons among the 
fews; and therefore in order to comprehend them all, I ſhall in this 

chapter ſpeak, I. of the Levites, II. of the Prieſts, III. of the Officers of 
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ſuch of them as were Officers of the temple; and 7thly. of the Nethi. 


imo or their ſervants. 


1//, THEN, in the divifion of the land of promiſe the Levites had 
not their portion of it; there were only eight and forty cities with their 


territories aſſigned them for the ſupport of their cattel ; and thirteen of 


' theſe came to the ſhare of the Prieſts. And theſe are all the poſſeſſions 


The conſe- 
the Le- 


vites. 


the Levites had; but to make them amends for that, the other tribes 
paid them the tythe of all their eſtates, and they paid the tenths of that to 


the Prieſts. And beſides this, the Prieſts had likewiſe the firſt- fruits, 
and a conſiderable part of the offerings that were made to Und, All 


which may be ſeen in the book of Numbers a. 
24ly. As to the admittance of the Levites into the miniſtty; birth a. 


7 lone did not give it them; they were likewiſe obliged to receive a ſort 


of conſecration. Take the Levites from among the children of Iſrael 
ſays God to Moſes, and cleanſe them. And thus ſhalt thou do unto 


them, to cleanſe them ;  Jprinkly water of purifying upon them, and le 


them ſhave all their fleſh, and let them waſh their cloaths, and ſo male 
rhemſelves clean. Tben let them take a young bullock, &c b. 


The age 0 
he 127 


vites. 


in one place that the Levites were n 


34ly. NOR was any Levite permitted to exerciſe his function, till af. 
ter he had ſerved a ſort of novitiate for five years, in which he carefully 


learned all that related to his miniſtry. Maimonides, who gives us an ac. 


count of this cuſtom, thereby reconciles two places in Scripture, which 
appear contrary to one another: for iti; faid in the book of Numbers, 
admitted into the ſervice of the 
temple, till they were thirty years old, and in another d that they were 
admitted at twenty-five. The laſt of which two ages ſhews the time 


when they began their probation, and the other, the time when they bt- 
gan to exerciſe their functions. So that the Levites were at the full 


age of a man, when they were admitted into their office; and at the age 
of fifty, they were diſcharged from it. But this Rabbin pretends, that 


this diſcharge was only granted in the wilderneſs, becauſe the tabernacle 
often changed place, and rhe Temoyal of it being troubleſome and labo- 


rious, required young men to do it; and that when the tabernacle was 


ch. xviik Num. viii. 6,7, 8. Ex. xxix.-1-37. Civ. z. L vii. 24 
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| fixed, age was no diſpenſation for the Levites, to quit the exerciſc of 


their offices. h 
At. As to their functions; Moſes is very particular in giving 1 


tions and 
an account of what each Levite was to carry, upon the removal of caſes of 


EZ the tabernacle*; but theſe offices ſubſiſting no longer, after the con- = oo 
2 queſt of the land of Canaan, David eſtabliſhed a new order among 
* the Levites, whereby ſome were appointed to guard the gates b, 
' ſome to ſing plalms ©, and ſome to guard the treaſuresd; and he like- 
wiſe divided them into different claſſes, of which Maimonides reckons 
twenty four; and each of theſe were to ſerve a whole week. The head 
of each of theſe claſſes divided thoſe who were under him into diffe- 
rent families, and choſe out every day a certain number of them who 
5 were to ſerve for that day; and the heads of theſe families aſſigned eve- 
5 ry one his office. But the Levites were not permitted to do any thing 
that was to be done about the altar. | 
5thly. TE number of theſe Levites, upon the account that was ta- Their 
ken of thoſe who were 30 years of age, in Solomon's time, was __—_ 
and thirty thouſand ©; and from thence we may judge of the magnifi- 
cence of the houſe of God, in which there were ſo many officers. Of 
which, ſays the Scripture, 7wenty and four thouſand were to ſet forward 
the work of the houſe of the Lord; and ſix thouſand were officers and 
judges. Moreover four thouſand were porters, and four thouſand prai. 
ſed the Lord with the inſtruments, and David di cided them into COUT - 
ſesf, To which the Scripture adds, For by the laſt words of David, the 
Levites were numbred from twenty years old e, above: becauſe their 
office was to wait on the ſons of Aaron, for the ſervice of the houſe 
„ the Lord, in the courts, and in the chambers, and in the purifying 
= of all holy things, and the work of the ſervice of the houſe of God; 
th for the ſhew-bread, and for the fine flower for meat-offering, and 
for the unleavened cakes, and for that which is baked in the pan, and 
for that which is fried, and for all manner of meaſure and ſize; and 
to 2 every morning 10 thank and praiſe the Lora, and likes wiſe at 


3 Num. iv. 9 S.vx Chron. ix. 17-26. and ch. xxvi. c = Chron. xxv. 41 Chron; is. 
Ns * 1 Chron, xxiii. 3. e Whid. v. 4, 6. 6. = 3 
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even, and to offer all the burnt-ſacrifices unto the 1 in the ſab. 
baths, in the neu- moons, and on the ſet feaſts, &c* And, 


| The Off. 6thly, THE Goſpel ® likewiſe tells us, that there were Officers in the 


of * 7 the temple: and the name St. Luke gives them © ſignifies Officers of war; ſo 
pi: gh their that we may on this account alſo look on the temple as a camp. Be. 
funitions. ſides the general officer, Maimonides reckons up fifteen ſubalterns d, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to give notice of the time for the ſolemnities, the 

day and hour of the ſacrifices, and to ſet the guard, Beſides which, they 
had likewiſe the charge of the muſick, the inſtruments, the table in 
which every one's office was ſet down according as it had fallen to him 
by lot, the ſeals, the libations, the ſick, the waters, the ſhe w- bread, the 
perfumes, the oils, and the ſacerdotal habits. But to give the greater light 
to all this, I will repeat what Maimonides has ſaid of it, which will 
make the reader more and more admire the magnificence of the houſe 
of God. Every officer, ſays he, had under him ſeveral perſons, why 
executed his orders in every thing that related to his charge. He for 
example, who was to mark the time, cauſed the hours to be reckon d, 
and when that of the ſacrifice was come, either he or ſome of his nen 
cried with à loud voice, To THE SACRIFICE YE PRIESTS, To Th 
TRIBUNE® YE LEVITES, AND TO YOUR RANKS YE ISRAELITES, and they 
immediately every one prepared himſelf to ſet about his duty. He, 
who had the care of the gates, ordered when they ſhould be ſhut, and 
when opened; and the trumpets which gave notice that the gates were 
going to be opened, could not ſound, till they had his orders. The of. 
ficer of the guard took his rounds at night, and if he found any of 

the Levites prom guard aſleep, he either caned them, or burnt his veſts. 
The fuper-intendant of the muſick every day chaſe the muſicians, who 
were to ſing the hymns, and gave orders to the trumpets to give no. 
tice of the ſacrifices. The maſters of the inſtruments delivered then 
| out to the Levites, and appointed what inſtruments ſhould every day 
| be uſed. And he who had the charge of the table, made the Prieſts 
draw lots, and affigued every one his affice *. If the reader has a mind 


1 Chron. xxiũ. 5.27, 28. 29. 30, 31. ̃ b Lu-xxki. 52. Sepurayel. © « Toki 
treatiſe called Chelim. ch vil. © Muſick gallery.  * In Chelim, Ibid. 
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to ſee more of this, I refer him to the book it ſelf; and ſhall only add 

= here, that there was another officer beſides theſe, whoſe buſineſs it was 
| f to take care of the Prieſts that fell ſick, which often happened. For, as 
| 4 they wore nothing but a ſingle tunic, and drank no wine, and were o- 
TT. bliged to go bare · foot in the temple, which was paved with marble, 
| : | they were very ſubject to the cholick. And for a more particular account 
of the gates of the temple, the porters, and the officers, who had the care 
of the wine, and ſalt, and oil. I refer the reader to my work upon 
the temple of Feruſalem, wherein I treat at large of all theſe different 
employments :. But I muſt not forget to obſerve here, that David 
choſe out two hundred and eighty eight Levites to be maler of mu. 
ſick, and teach the others to ſing®; ſo that, as there were four and twen- 
ty claſſes of ſingers, each claſs had twelve maſters ; and in their pertor- 
mances, they mixed both voices and inſtruments together. 

_ [7thly and laſtly.) As the Prieſts had the Levites under them, ſo had : 
the Levites alſo others under them, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry the 
water and wood, that was wanted in the temple. Zoſhua at firſt made 
uſe of the Gibeonites e for this purpoſe; and afterwards other nations 

* were employed in it, and called Net hinims d, that is, perſons who had 

4 given themſelves 2 from the e Nathan, which fi ignifies to 

dive. 

a UF ROM the conſideration 8 — Levites, we proceed now. 

II. To that of the Prieſts. In which we ſhall mention, 1/. their or- 
der, 2dly. their election, 340%. their manner of life, 4thly. their laws, 
5thly. their functions; 67h1p. their habits, 7thh. the conſecration of the 
High-prieſts, 8thly. his ſucceſſion ; and othly. his habit. 

' 1ſt. As to the order that was obſerved among the Prieſts, it was ,, 3 
this. They were divided, as we have ſeen, into four and twenty claſſes, eſtabliſhed 


each of which had its head, who was called, the Prince of the prieſts. Pricts © 
Every week one of theſe claſſes went up to Jeruſalem to perform the 


offices of the Prieſt- hood, and every ſabbath-day, they ſucceeded one an. 
other, till they had all taken 8 W wed on the folemn feaſts, they 


#57 
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all aſſembled there together. The prince of each claſs appointed an en. 
tire family every day to offer the ſacrifices, and at the cloſe of the week, 

they all joined together in ſacrificing. And as each claſs had in it diffe. 
rent families, and each family conſiſted of a great number of Prieſts 
they drew lots for the different offices which they were to perform, 
And it was thus that 7he lot fell upon Zecharyias the father of John th, 
Baptiſt, to burn incenſe, when he went into the temple of the Lord. 


The choice 2d4ly, FROM conſidering their order, we proceed to conſider the ww 


4 = in which the Prieſts were choſea, and the defects which exclu. 
ded them from the prieſthood, Among the defects of body, which 
rendered them unworthy of the ſacerdotal functions d, the Fes 
reckon up fifty which are common to men and other arififiats and 
ninety which are peculiar to men alone . The Prieſt, whole birth 
was polluted with any prophaneneſs, was cloathed in black, and 
ſent out without the verge of the Prieſts-court ; but he, who was 
choſen by the judges appointed for that purpoſe, was clothed in white, 
and joined himſelf to the other Prieſts. And I know not whether St. 7% 
does not allude to this cuſtom, when he ſays, He that overcometh, the 
Same 2 ſhall be clothed in white raiment, and I will not blot out his name 
out of the book of life dl. They, whoſe birth was pure, but who had ſomg 
defect of body, lived in thoſe apartments of the temple, wherein the ſtores 
.of wood were kept, and were 8 to 13 and prepare it, for keeping 
up the fire of the altar. 
-341y, ALL the time the Prieſts were performing their offices, both 
ſcribed wine and women were forbid them ©. And they had no other food, 
— but the fleſh of the ſacrifices, and the ſhew-bread. They performed all 
their offices ſtanding * * and bare · ſoot, Land with their heads covered! 5, and 
feet waſhed v. J 
4thly, Tat laws which God laid upon the Prieſts are theſe, God ſaid 
unto Aaron, Do not drink wine nor ſtrong drink, thou nor thy ' ſons with 
| thee, when ye go into the Tabernacle of the congregation leſt ye dis. 
The Priefts ſhall not be 4. filed Jer the dead — his people, but far 


«Lai 189 r 1 xxi. 16-24. © De Tabern. lib. i iii. c. 9. 63. | er iii. 5, 
Ex. xix. 15. Lev. x. 8-I1. aim. de ratione adeundi templ c. v. s Lev. x.0 


xxi 10. b Exod xxx. 19. Lev. x. 8, 9. ; 
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bis kin*. They ſhall not take a wife that is a whore or prophane, nei- 

| = 7her ſhall they take a woman put- away from her husband b. The daug h- 

\ ter of any Prieſt, if ſhe prophane her ſelf by playing the whore, ſhe pro- 

z ii phaneth her father, ſhe ſhall be burnt with fire © 

| ;thly, As to the functions of the Prieſts, their buſineſs was to keep up 
the fire upon the altar of burnt-offerings, that it might never go out 4; 

to guard the ſacred veſſels; to offer the ſacrifices; to waſh the victims; of 
to make the aſperſions whether of blood or water, upon the perſons of- 
fering, the victims, or the book of the law; to burn the incenſe upon the 
altar ©; to dreſs the lamps; to put the new ſhew-bread upon the table, and 
to kd away the old. And to them only it belonged to catch the blood of 
the victims, and ſprinkle it upon the altarf. Such as were of the ſacer- 
dotal race, and were excluded from the itthood; on account of any de- 
fect, had the care of cleaning the wood, which was burnt upon the al- 
tar: for they were very nice in chooſing it, and thought it unlawful to 
uſe any there, which was rotten, or worm-caten. All the offices juſt now 
mentioned, were in common to the Prieſts and High-prieſts ; but beſides. 
them there was a particular one annexed to the latter dignity only, and 
that was, that the High-prieſt alone went into the Holy of Holies once 
a year on the day of expiation, and he alone could offer up the ſacrifice, 
which was then n both for his own ſins, and thoſe of all the. z 
people. 

55 ; "_ Asto the names and forms of the Ge habits, we find them 
in Exodus 5 and Leviticus h. Thoſe that were common to all the Prieſts,. 
were (1 ,) linnen drawers; ; (244%, the linnen robe which was fo ſtrait. 
that it had no fold in it; ( 34/y,) the girdle; and (4thly,) the Tiara, 
which was a fort of bonnet or turban, made of ſeveral rolls of linnen cloth 
| twiſted round about the head. The 7 wigate calls them vittas lineas i; 


and we have given the figure of them in the picture of the High. prief,. 
[ whom we come next to conſider. ] 
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Thebligh- 7thly, ALL the Prieſts had over them an High-prieſt, whoſe habits 1 
prieſt. were different from theirs, and who was conſecrated. with ſome particular 1 
ceremonies. At the time of his conſecration they pour'd a precious oj! 2 
upon his forchead a, and this unction was made in the form of the Greek 1 
letter X. Maimonides tells us that this was not obſerved in the ſecond 1 
temple, and that the High prieſt was then no otherwiſe conſecrated, than 2 
by the pontifical habits, which he wore. But when it was obſerved, it i 
was done in ſuch plenty, that we are not to wonder, if the holy oil, 3 
which was poured upon his forchead, ran down on all ſides upon the deard I 
of the High-prieſt; to which the Fſalmiſt > refers, when ſpeaking of , 1 
precious perfume, he compares it wa that, which was uſed x Aarons 4 
conſecration. _ y 
TH sthly, TRE high. prieſthood, as to its ſucceſſion, defended by inheri- H 
any joe: . BH 
ceſſion to tance, and belonged to the eldeſt. In its firſt inſtitution, it was for life; 3 
—. but from the time that the eus became fubje& to the Greeks and No. Z 


hood, mans, the duration of this venerable office depended upon the will of the 
princes or governours. And under the Afmonear princes there was ano- 
ther conſiderable alteration made in this office. It then went out of the 
family of Aaron, and paſſing into that of Judas Maccabeus, came into 
a private Levitical family: as appears from the catalogue which Foſep us 

has given us of the High-prieſts ©, There could not be two High-pri:ſts 
at once: but they choſe a ſort of 1 en, who ſupplied their places 
in their abſence, and had the precedence before all other Prieſts The 
Hebrews gave him the name of Sagan, and he ſate at the right hand 
of the High-priefft. And therefore ſome think that Caiaphas was High- 
prieſt, and Annas his Sagan, and that that is the reaſon why ] ESUS 
 CnRisrT' was brought before them both ©. | 
9754, As to the habits peculiar to the Hab. prieſt, the firſt we ſhall 
The High- ſpeak of, is that which the Hebrew text calls Mehil. The Greek inter- 
"_ Fs preters have once rendered it by Toy ons © „ which ſignifies a garment that 
Plate 16. reaches down to the feet; and this, is the word which 7oſc ephus alſo makes 
uſe of, But as the ſame Greek neten ſometimes render it by 
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mon to all the Prieſts. 
| the tunic was not woven cloſe, but open: and there was raiſed-work 


mities, as they are there ſhewn to do, 

| (24[y.) AND beſides this, the Hgh-prieſf wore another ſort of gar- 
ment, which is like a waſtcoat without fleeves, and which is by the He- 
brews called an Ephod, and by the Latins, Superkumerale, becauſe it was 
faſtened upon the ſhoulders. ( And they likewiſe gave the name of Ephod 


Chap VIII. the Holy Scriptures. 


other words than monens, am of opinion that the Mel il was not ſo long: 
it might be a ſhorter fort of garment. 


Ueo the border of this garment, whatever it was, there were, inſtead 
of a fringe, ſeventy two golden bells, and as many pomegranates: and 
if then, this garment had reached down to the ground, it would not on- 
ly have hid the tunic, or linen alb, which the Hzzh-prieſt wore under it, 

and which he had in common with the other Pri-fs, but theſe pome- 
granates and bells would likewiſe have loſt their ſound. And therefore 
the Mehil may be ſaid to have been called en, becauſe it came down 
almoſt to the feet, as you ſee in the plate annexed. Ihc colour of it 
was purple; and under it was the tunic or linnen alb 2, which was com. 


This linnen was very fine and twiſted; ſo that 


and hollows, and figures in it; which may be ſeen in the figure, by the 
bottom of this robe, which is not covered by the Mehil; and its cxtre- 


reached down to the ground. 


to another garment ſomething like this, which laymen were permitted to 


wear, as appears from Davids being ſaid to have been dreſſed in a /innen 
Ephod d.) Upon each ſhoulder he had alſo a pretious ſtone, in which 
were engraven the names of the children of 1/rael : 

ſhoulder. were the names of the ſix eldeſt, and in that on the left, thoſe 


of the ſix youngeſt. And he had upon his breaſt a ſquare piece of ſtuff ©, 


of the dimenſions of the Hebrew Zereth, that is, half a cubit, which is 


10 inches of French meaſure, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. The Hebrews 
call it Hoſchen, that is, the breaſt-plate, becauſe it was worn upon the 


breaſt; but the Greeks call it 2o94w, and the Latins from them rationale, 


and from theſe latter comes the French term, rational, The Greek 


word may be tranſlated by this Latin one, but I think it would be better 


rendered oraculum, becauſe this was as it were the oracle, by which God 


z Eng a broidered coat. d 2 Ps vi. 14. c Ex. xxviii. 15-30. 
5, 2 gave 


in that on the right 
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gave his anſwers: for the High-prieſt, when he would conſult God on any 


occaſion, put on this ornament upon his breaſt, and God anſwered him 


in the manner we are going to relate. There were upon the breaſt plate 
twelve pretious ſtones, upon which were likewiſe engraven the names of the 


twelve ſons of Jacob: and upon it were alſo the Ur;mand Thummim. The 
firſt of theſe words (as has been already obſerved) ſignifies Iight, or know. 


Lage, and the other truth, or perfection; and the Fews pretend that they 


were two ſacred ſigns, by which God made known his will: and when they 
ceaſed to appear, it was no longer known what they were. All that is cer. 


tain, concerning this opinion is, that the word Urzm ſignifies light; and per- 
haps it was ſo called, becauſe theſe pretious ſtones ſhined with an extraordi. 
nary and miraculous fire. So that the rim and Thummim were ſomething 


more than barely two words engraven on the breaſt-plate; and indeed we 
| often find in Scripture that God was conſulted by Urim *, 


( 3dly.) And laſtly, the High. prieſt wore likewiſe a plate of gold upon 


| his fore-head, on which were engraven theſe two words Codeſeh la je. 


hovah, that is, Holy to the Lord. It was tied with a purple or blue rib- 
bon to his tiara, which was made of linnen, like thoſe of the other Prieſs, 


and was only diſtinguiſh'd from them by this plate and ribbon. I have 
engraven it according to the opinion of Braunius, who has written a ve. 


ry curious treatiſe upon the ſacerdotal habits of the Fews. And the rea- 


der need only compare the figure of it, with what is commanded con-. 
cerning it in the 28th chapter of Exodus, in order to convince himſelf, 
that the deſcription which this author gives of it, is agrecable to the Scrip- 


ture. But it is not ſo as to the figure A, which we find in the French 


edition of Joſephus; we there ſee no notice taken of either of the ribbons, 
by which the Scripture expreſly ſays this plate was tied to the High. prieſts 
bonnet: and I leave the reader to judge which of the two deſcriptions is 
moſt probable. The French tranſlatour has alſo put three rows of hen- 


bane buds to the tiara itſelf, whereas Joſephus puts them upon the plate, 
in the manner that I have engraved: it and its ribbons PT at the 


letter; Be. 
The off. III. NexrT to the Prieſts and 1 the Officers of the Spnagogit 
2 75 2 ought to find a place in this chapter. 3 were in ſome ſort ſacred pet- 


Deut xxxii. 8. Num. xxvii 21. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. 0 
1 | 3 ONS, 
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ſons, ſince they had the ſuperintendency of thoſe places, which were 
(ct apart for pray er and inſtruction. They were of ſeveral ſorts; ſome of 
them being Preſidents, whom the Greeks call Princes of the Synagogues 
and the Hebrews, Heads of the Congregation a. Theſe were men advan- 
ced in age, men of letters and underſtanding, and of known probity. The 
| Hebrews call them Hacamim, that is, Sages or Wiſe-men ; and their au- 
thority was conſiderable. They were judges of pecuniary matters, of 
thefts, damages, and ſuch like; and St. Paul doubtleſs alludes to them in 
the ſixth chapter of his fit epiſtle to the Corinthians, when he reproa- 
ches the Chriſtians with carrying their differences before the tribunals of 
the Gentiles, as if they had had no perſons among them, who were ca- 
pable of judging them. Js it ſo, ſays he, that there is not a wiſeman 
among you no not one that ſhall be able to judge between his brethrcn” ? 
And theſe had like wiſe the power of puniſhing thoſe, whom they judg. 
ed to be rebellious againſt the law; and from hence it is, that our Lord 
forewarns his diſciples, that hey ſhould be ſcourged in the ſpnagogues © 
Beſides theſe preſidents, or princes of the ſynagogue, there was likewiſe 
in every ſynagogue a fort of Miniſter, who read the prayers, directed the 
reading of the law, and preached, and was called Chaſam, that is, an In- 
ſpellor or Biſhop d. And to this miniſter were joined other officers, who 
had the care of the poor, and collected the alms; and theſe were called 
Parnaſim, that is, Paſtors, and Rectors. As to the reading of the law in 
the ſynagogues, it was always done in Hebrew ©, and this made it neceſ- 
fary, as ſoon as that language ceaſed to be their mother-tongue, to eſta- 
bliſh an interpreter, whom the Jews call Targumiſta. And by this 
means the doctor who explained the law in Hebrew, came to have an in- 
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Theſe are in the New Teſtament called aguirupd e, or Rulers of the ſynagogue. Mar. v. 34. 1 cl 4 FL 
Lu. viii. 41. „ v. 5. Mat. x. 17. 4e that read the prayers and gave the : 
bleſſing in the ſynagogues, was according to Dr. Prideaux a different officer from the Chazan, and 
was called Sheliach Zibbor, or the angel of the church, from whence it is, that the biſhops are called 
(Rev. ii) angels of the churches. The Chazan according to him, was an inferior officer, whoſe bu- 
| ſmeſs was to take care of the books, and other utenſiles, a ſort of deacon, ſuch as the Parnalim are 
here ſaid to be. And to ſuch a one who is called a miniſter, our Saviour gave the books, when he 
bad done reading in the ſynagogue, Lu. iv. 20. Connec. P. i. B. 6. Under the year 444. p. 307, 306. 


. 5 ZZZ inet; er ee ben Tit . 
22 T a 


of the Fol. Edit. © Of the manner of reading the Scripture in the ſynagogues, See Prid. Con. 
P. i. B. 6. Under the year 444. p. 306. of the Fol. Edit. IIS 
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Naza- 
rites. 


rites, after they had offered the neceſlary ſacrifices, when the time of their 
vows was expired. Which may ſerve to explain that paſlage in the 21 ＋ 


gogues were not only places ſet apart for prayer; they were alſo ſchools, 


give a thorough knowledge of all the ſacred perſons among the Jews, 
by the holineſs of their lives. And ſuch were, 


is an Hebrew word, and ſignifies ſeparated. God himſelf is the author of 
this kind of life ce. From the moment that they devoted themſelves to 


cut their hair afterwards, till the day that their vow ended. And of theſe 
there were two ſorts, 1/f. Nazarites by birth, as were Sampſon, and 


arite. But the true ſenſe of the chapter, is this: the apoſtles adviſe 


An Introduction to Book I. 
terpreter always by him, in whoſe ears he ſoftly whiſpered what he ſaid, 
and this interpreter repeated aloud to the people what had been thus whic. 
pered to him. This Light foot plainly proves in his Horæ Talmudicæ, ang 
this JESUS CHRIST had in view, when he ſaid to his diſciples, Nhat 
ye hear in the ear, that proclaim ye upon the houſe-tops*. But the ſyna. 


where the young were taught. The Sages (for ſo the maſters were called) 
ſat upon benches, and the young men ſat at their feet; which is the 
reaſon why St. Paul ſays, he learned the law at the feet of Gamalielb. 
Though ſome pretend, that the apoſtle there only means, that he was 
brought up in Gamaliel's houſe. To all which, we muſt, in order to 


here add an account of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the people, 


IV. Tue Nazarites, or as ſome call them Nazareans; which 
it, they abſtained from all ſorts of liquors that could intoxicate, and neyer 


Fohn the Baptiſt; and 2dly. Nazarites by vow and engagement. The 
latter followed this kind of life only for a time, after which they cut 
off their hair at the door of the tabernacle. Maimonides obſerves d, that 
there were ſome times ſome zealous perſons, who voluntarily defrayed he '- 
pences which were neceſſary for cutting off the hair of one or more Naga. 


chapter of the Acts, which ſome perſons miſunderſtand, in thinking 
that St. Paul is there ſpoken of, as having made a vow to become a N. 


St. Paul to bear the neceſſary expences of four Nazarites, in order to 
remove the opinion the people had received of him, that he deſpiſed the law 


„ Mat. x. 27 Ack. xxii. 33 I the ſixth chapter of Numbers, you have an account 
of the qualifications of the Nazarites, and their auſterities. 4 In his treatiſe of the Nazareate. 


— 
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of Moſes. Now they that bore theſe expences were obliged to purify | 
themſelves. And therefore St. Paul appointed a day, whereon he would 
(after the time of the vow was paſt) pay the money that was neceſſary 
to buy the victims that were to be offered up on this occaſion; in or- 
der thereby to undeceive the Jews, concerning the reports that had been 
ſpread about him 2. 
V. Tus Rechabites, like the Nazarites, N. men themſelves from derte 
the reſt of the Jews, in order to lead a more holy lifeb. Jeremiah de- oo 
| ſcribes the life and cuſtoms of the Rechabites in the thirty fifth chapter 
of his prophecy, thus; I ſet, ſays he, before the ſons of the houſe of 
the Rechabites, pots full of wine and cups, and I ſaid, Drink ye wine. 
But they ſaid, We will arink no wine, for Fonadab the ſon of Re- 
chab our father commanded us ſaying, ye ſhall drink no wine, neither 
je nor your ſons for ever. Neither ſhall ye build houſe, nor ſow ſeed, 
nor plant vineyard, nor have any*. This Rechab, the father of Fona- 
dab lived under Fehu King of Iſrael, in the time of the prophet Eliſba d 
Theſe Rechabites lived in tents, and flouriſhed about an hundred and 
fourſcore years. But after the captivity, they were diſperſed, unleſs rhe 
Eſſenes, of whom we ſhall. ſpeak hereafter, ſucceeded them. | It is 8 
tain that they followed the ſame kind of life. 
4 VI. Amone the number of ſacred perſons we may likewiſe put the patri- 
= patriarchs. Such were Adam, Noah, Abraham, and the reſt, ſince they archs. 
did the offices of Prieſts, offered ſacrifices, and taught religion at home 
| and abroad, in proportion to the light they received from God. 
VI. Laſtly. THE Prophets are alſo of this number, and were raiſed up in 3 
an extraordinary manner for the performance of the moſt holy functions. 
N were at firſt called Jeers, they diſcoyer d future things, they decla- 


; Not that this is ſo to be underſtood ( with Petit) as to imply that St. Paul had no vow pon 
himſelf, it is to me very evident from Acts xviii. 18. that he had a vow upon himſelf ( which he 
made at Cenchrea, and therefore ſhaved himſelf there, b yy way of initiation into it, as all thoſè ; 
_ who made vows, or were Nazarites, did; ) as well as aſſiſted the others in defraying the expences of 
their vows. De Tabern. 1. vii. c. 3. 2 d The Rechabites manner of living was not a 

matter of religion, but à mere civil ordinance grounded upon a national cuſtom. - They were Ke. 
nites, or Midianites, who uſed to live in tents, as the Arabians ſtill do. Hab. iii. 7. Mede's-works, 
5.125. v. 5657. 2 2 "HOP x. 15. 
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and a pipe, and a harp before them, and they ſhall prophecy. 


a company of prophets met him. 
was not diminiſhed in the time of Elijah, appears from hence, that Eli. 


An Introduction to Book I. 


red the will of God, and ſpoke to both kings and people, with a ſurpri- 


zing confidence, and freedom. Prophecy was not always annexed to 


the prieſt- hood, there were prophets of all the tribes, and ſometimes even 
among the Gentiles 2; and the office of a Prophet was not only to fore. 


tell what ſhould afterwards come to paſs, it was their buſineſs likewiſe to 


inſtruct the people, and they interpreted the law of God; in ſo much that 
the word Prophet ſometimes ſignifies, an Interpreter, or Teacher, 
AFTER the Patriarchs, who were themſelves firſt endowed with the gift 


of Prophecy, Moſes holds the firſt place among the Prophets: the ſpirit 
with which he was filled, paſſed upon the ſeventy judges which he choſe by 
God's command, and they became Prophets themſelves. And Sigonius be. 
lieves, that from the time of d amuel, there was à body of Prophets, ſo that 


there were communities of them in all ſucceeding ages, and in every city, 
Samuel reputation drew to him a great number of perſons, in order to be 
his diſciples, and ſeveral of them had the ſpirit of prophecy 3 and from him 
to Malachi who lived under Darius, at the time of the rebuilding of the 


temple, there was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of Prophets among the 


Jews. Theſe were thoſe colleges of the prophets, of whom Samuel ſpake, 


When he ſaid to Saul, After that, thou Halt come to the hill of God, 
where is the garriſon of the Philiſtines, and it ſpall come to paſs when 
thou art come ihither to the city, that thou ſhalt meet a company of 


prophets coming down from the high place with a pſaltery, and a tabret, 


And ac- 
cordingly the Scripture adds, When they came thither to the bill, bc hold 


And that the number of the prophets 


ſpa having followed him to Jordan, when he was going to leaye the world, 


fifty men of the ſons of the prophets went and ſtood to view afar off d. 


As to the manner in which the Hebrews conſulted God, it was various; 


ſometimes they came to the mercy-ſear, and God ſpake to them from ve- 
tween the cherubims. I will commune with thee, ſays God to Moſes, 


| from atove the mercy-ſeat, from between the two cherubims, which are 


upon the ark of the teſtimony, of all things which I ſhall give thee mn 


commandment unto the children of Ilrael e. 
Num xi. ? 2 Sax. 5. 


* 


And for this reaſon that part 


e vetſ. x. 4 2 Kings ii. 9, Exod. xxv. 22. 
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the Holy Scriptures. 


Chap. IX. 


of the temple, in which the ark was placed, was called the Oracle. Some- 
times the Prophets or Prieſts diſcovered to them the divine commands; 
and Urim and Thummim were, as we have ſeen, a ſort of oracle. And 
beſides all theſe, God often ſpoke to his people in myſterious dreams, and 
often made uſe of the miniſtry of angels, to make known his will to 
mankind. 
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CHA p. IX. 
Of the Jewiſh Doctors, Sefts, and Schiſms, 


| HI S chapter is a continuation of the former. After ſacred per- 
ſons, it is but juſt that we ſhould ſpeak of thoſe, who were per- 


ſons of diſtinction among the Jews. And ſuch were their doctors, the. 
leaders of the famous ſets of the Phariſees and Sadducees, and laſtly 


thoſe whom they looked on as ſchiſmaticks. 


As for the Doctors, they did not appear among the Jews, till after The Rab. 
prophecy ceaſed : and at firſt they had no diſtinguiſhing” title 2, 
not till towards the birth of ISS CHRIST, that they gave their learned docrors. 


men, and even their princes too, who N themſelves upon their know- 


| ledge of the law, the quality of Rabban; and Buxtorf ſays, that they 


reckon up but ſeven Rabbanim, that is, perſons who bore the title of 
Rabban, in all, Afterwards, the learned men among them took the ti- 


tle of Rabbi. Both theſe words come from Rab, which ſi gnifics multi- 


hey among ow who profeſſed their traditionar * learning, from the time of the men of the great 


ſynagogue (i. e. from Simon the Juſt, about zoo years before Chriſt) to the publiſhing of the Miſh- 
nah, (i.e. abou? 150 years after Chriſt ) were called Tanaim; they, out of whoſe doctrines and tra- 


ditions the Miſhnah was compoſed, are called the Miſhnical Doctors; they who lived from the pub- 
liſbing of the Miſhnah 20 the publiſhing the Babyloniſh Talmud, were called Amoraim ; and they 
out of whoſe doctrines and traditions the Gemara was compoſed, are the Ge narical Doctors: and fur 
about 100 years after the publiſhing the Talmud, (i. e. zill about A. D. 600.) they were called Seb- 
uraim, and after that Geonim. Prid. Con. P. 1, b. 5. under the year 446. Fol. Ed. p. 272. 
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An Introduction to Book I. 


plicity or augmentation; and the titles both of Rabban formerly, and of 
Rabbi or Rabin afterwards, were given to ſuch as either had eminent 
qualities, or were men in dignity, or men of an extenſive knowledge, 
And theſe Rabbins among the Jews, were remarkable for having a good 
opinion of themſelves; they made no difficulty of exalting themſelves 
above the reſt of mankind, not excepting Kings, nor even the high-prict . 
for, ſay they, hen a wiſe man dies, it is difficult to find another to 
ſucceed him; but when a king dies, the firſt Iſraclite you meet is capa- 
le of filling his place; and there Was n. ver any high-prieft, but what 


eaſily found a ſucceſſour. 
The ori- A great while before the birth of ES Cunisr, they gave learned men 


Fenifica. the title of Sopherim, from the Hebrew Saphar, which ſignifies, 70 rec fon, 
ow 88 or 70 explain, and this name was common to all men of letters. This! is 
Scribe. what the Greeks tranſlate, by Grammarians and Doors of law; and the 
Latins by Scrib. s, and the Learned in the law, or Lawyers*, And in 
this ſenſe the word tribe ſignifies quite another thing than @ wrter, it 
is taken for the maſters or interpreters of the law. And indeed their pro- 
feſſion was that of explaining the Scripture 3 of reading it in the ſyna- 
gogues; of preſerving the purity of the text; of reſolving all difficulties 

that preſent themſelves, whether in the books of Moſes, or in the Pro- 

| phets; and of keeping the genealogies of the tribes, eſpecially that of the 
royal family. In a word, if the Prophets were the interpreters of the 

will of God, the Scribes were the interpreters of the different ſenſes of 
the law, or rather of the different laws: for the Jews diſtinguiſh between 
that which Moſes wrote with his own hand, and that which he delive- 
red viva voce; which having been firſt received by Foſhua and the An- 

cicnts, paſſed from them to the Prophets, and from the Prophets to the 
Scribes. The firſt Scribes were the Prieſts ; God himſelf charged them 

with this employment. The Lord ſaid unto Aaron, Do not drink wine 
nor. ſtrong drink, thou, nor thy ſons with thee, when ye go into the ta- 
b:rnacle of the congregation, leſt ye die, that ye may put difference be- 

tween holy and unholy, and between clean and unclean, and that ye may 

teach the children of Iſrael all the ftatutes which the Lord hath ſpo- 

Een unto them, by the hand of Moſes. Foſephus likewiſe teſtifies, that 


Leis periti. Ste Luke vi. 36. Val, Lev. x. 9, 10, 11. God 
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Chap. IX. _ the Holy Scriptures. 


God was not content with barely publiſhing his law once, but that he 
likewiſe requires his people, to leave all their work every week, in order to 
afemble together, and hear his holy law read, and thereby inſtruct themſelves 
perfectly in it. And Philo makes the ſame reflection. It is, ſays he, 
the cuſtom of our nation to apply themſelues, every Sabbath-day, to the 
ſtudy of Viſdom, and to hear with attention the publick lectures that a 
doftor gives them about it. This cuſtom ſtill continues among us, and 
our ſynagogues are nothing elſe but ſchools, wherein virtue is taught, 
| the myſteries of religion are explained, and vice is reproved. 
As to the number of the Scribes, when David took an account of the 
Levites, he choſe out ſix thouſand of them, whom he made Scribes, or ud. 
ges a. And I have already ſaid, as to the riſe of them, that the end of the 
Prophets among the Jews was the beginning of the Scribes, that is, that the 
latter roſe up after the captivity, about the time of the laſt Prophets, when 


the Prieſts being more intent upon politicks than religion, left the care 


of ſtudying and explaining the Scripture to ſome learned men. This was 
the origin of the Scribes; and the name is no leſs ancient than the thing. 


8 
For Ezra, who lived in the time of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
zs called 4 ready Scribe d; and in the firſt book of Eſdras, he is called 


a reader of the lau, evayvwm; T8 vous © ; and it is therefore certain, 


that the origin of the Scribes is as early as the time of Ezra. 


Tu moſt famous Doctors, the Jews ever had, were Hillel, and Sha 3 1 
mai. They were of two different perſwaſions, and the ſchools are divi. % Po- 


ded between their diſciples; and the Talmud nev crors a- 


er fails of mentioning mong the 


their opinions. St. Jerome thinks, that theſe two party-leaders, were not * 
a great deal older than JESUS CHRIST © ; and adds, that the name of Hl. 
tel, ſignifies prophane, and that of Shammaz, a deſtroyer, and that they 
ue ſo called becauſe both one and the other, by their interpretations and 
= rcfincments, both prophaned and deſtroyed the law of God. The lear- 


ning of the Rabbins is entirely confined to the ſtudy of the text of the 
Bible, which they call Micrah; to the knowledge of traditions, which 


they call Miſehnah; and to the ſearch after allegories, which they call 


+ Chron, xxili.g.— » Ezra vii. 6. Ed. vii. 3. 4 Dean Prideaux makes thew :» 
cave flouriſhed in the year 3 7 before Chriſt, See Conn. P. 2. B. 8. under that year, 
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An Introduction to Book 1. 


Midras, from the Hebrew daraſeh, to ſearch, or to rake into; and to 
this JESUS CHRIST alludes when he ſays, Ze ſearch the Scriptures, becauſe 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which teſtify 
of me . And that nothing may be omitted on this ſubject, I ſhall add, 
that the Jews call thoſe of their Rabbins, who enter further than others 
into the ſenſe and myſteries of Scripture, Aaagici; which comes from 
the word nagad, which ſignifies 70 relate, or to explain, or ſhew, In 

Exodus b, God commands the fathers to ſhew their children the wonders 
they had Wenz and the word in the Hebrew is s HHigadta, ye ſhall lieu 
and from thence comes the term Adagici. 

Tu quality of Doctor was no diſpenſation from manual labour; and 
from thence comes that famous ſaying of Gamaliel, which we find in the 
book called Pirke Averh, that is, Capitula patrum, or a Collection of the 

ſentences of the fathers ; The knowleage of the law jointly with a trade, 

ts a fine thing ; when they are both Sane together they divert from 
fi n; but ſtudy without manual labour does not laſt long, and is often an 
raſh on of ſm. And we are not therefore to wonder, that St. Pay/ 
who was the diſciple of Gamaliel, ſhould underſtand how to make tents, 
and ſhould chooſe to ſupport himſelf by the labour of his hands, rather than 

be burdenſome e. A icholar is called in Hebrew Talmud; and when a 
ES became advanced in his ſtudies, the Rabbin then aſſociated him 
to himſelf, almoſt in the ſame manner as Moſes did Joſbua d. Which 
firſt degree of honour was conferred upon him by the impoſition of hands, 
and the Rabbin when he put his hands upon his head, faid, I la mine 
| hands upon you. The next degree of honour was that of Rabbin, which was 
given, when the Aſſociate had gained the art of teaching, and this uſually | 
{welled the minds of thoſe who were honoured with it with great vanity, 
The Nabbins, as JESUS CHRIST often reproaches them, loved the 
uppermoſt places ©, and in their ſchools their diſciples fate at their feet. 

We come now to the different Sefs among the Jews. In the time of 

The nj the Prophets nothing is ſaid, either of ſeas or hereſies. But afterwards 
cha of the ſeveral religious parties were formed among them ; which broached par- 


2 rays ticular opinions of mein own, and e both erroneous and corrupt 


Jo. v. 30. Vu gate. b Ex. xiii. 8. 1 Theſſ. ii. G 9. 4 Num. xxyii. 18.—23. 
Mat. XXiii. 6. Luke xi. 43. * See Acts. XXij. 3. 
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ones. And the true reaſon of this, we have in Cunæus. In thoſe hap_ 


py times, ſays this Author, wherein the prophets lived, who by the con. 


verſe they had with God, learned his will immediately from kimſelf, 
there could no diſputes ariſe about religion. The authority of their pro. 


 phets was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it would have immediately decided 
all difficult queſtions, and put an end to all diſputes. And if any one 


ſhould have refuſed to have ſubmitted to it, he could have had no ex- 


cuſe either from his ignorance or his want of capacity ; it would have 


been a declared revolt, and he muſt have abandoned his religion, and 


embraced idolatry. There was no medium, he muſt either have ob:yed 


171 


the prophets, or have no longer acknowledged that God who inſpired 
them. But when theſe prophets diſappeared, that ſovereign authority 
ceaſed ; then every one gave himſelf the liberty of reaſoning, enquiring, 


and diſputing ; and by this means they wandered in the ways of vain 


curioſity, and fell into darkneſs. So that theſe endleſs diſputes about 
the Scripture, were the effects of the corruption of latter ages, when 


the Fews began to degenerate. 


t. THE moſt ancient Sect among the Jews, was that of the Sadducees . 


which took its name from Sadoc, who was the founder of it. They 
denied that ſupream providence which directs all things; they taught that 
the knowledge of God was bounded ; they denied the reſurrection, and 
the immortality of the ſoul; and would not admit of any ſpiritual ſub. 
ſtance, It is not known when this ſect began; but it is certain, it could 


Sadduces. 


not be, till after the times of the Prophets. The common opinion is, 


that Sadoc, the diſciple of Antigonus Socho, did not live till after the 
time of Alexander the Great ; but nevertheleſs this ſect was the moſt 
ancient one among the Jews. And tho their opinions concerning the 
nature of God, and the immortality of the foul, ſeem to favour a cor 


ruption of manners, yet were they very exact in the obſervance of the 


law, and ſaid, that God was ſo auguſt a maſter, that he deſerved to be 
ſerved diſintereſtedly, and without any view to a reward. They acknow- 
ledged no books of Scripture to be canonical; but only the books of Mo- 


ſes. The ſilence of theſe books concerning a future ſtate, ſeemed to 


favour their opinions; and it is very probable, that the true reaſon why 


: they rejected the other books of Scripture, was becauſe they could not en- 


3 tertain 
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tertain thoſe opinions, if they once admitted them to be canonical ; in as 


much as the Prophets contradict them in every article. This Antigonus 
 Socho, whoſe diſciple Sadoc was, lived according to the Jewiſh calcula- 


tion, about three hundred years before the birth of JesUs CHRIST 2. This 
Doctor had often inculcated into his diſciples, that they ought not to be 


like ſlaves, who only ſerve their maſters for the ſake of a reward; but do 


you, ſays he to them, obey God dilintereſtedly, and have always a reſpect. 
ful fear of him : And this maxim, it's ſaid, gave birth to the errors we are 


ſpeaking of. Sador and Baitkus the diſciples of Antigonus inferred from 


hence, that there was no reward to be expected in another life, that the 
foul dies, and that the body will not riſe again. But theſe errors neither 
excluded the Sadducees from the converſation of the Jews, nor from the 
temple, nor from offices, nor (as appears from the acts of it) even from 
the Sanhedrim ; becauſe it was the cuſtom of the Jews to admit any body 


2. Tn ſect of the Phariſees was not ſo antient; but it made more noiſe. It 


Phariſees, derived i its name from the Hebrew word Pharas, which ſignifies, to ſeparate; 


becauſe the prevailing paſſion, or rather ambition of this ſea, was to di- 
ſtinguiſh it ſelf, and ſeparare it ſelf from the people, by a great Outward _ 
ſhew of ſanity. Their adherence to the law was extreamly exact, and 
for fear of violating the leaſt precept of it, they ſcrupulouſly obſerved eve- 

ry thing that had the leaſt relation to it, tho' the law had neither com- 
manded nor forbidden it; and in this manner, they extended the obli- 


gation of paying tythe, even to the ſmalleſt herbs, as JESUS CHRIST re- |; 


proaches them b. And from thence aroſe an infinite number of yain ob- 
ſervances which they called traditions, and which rather corrupted the 
law, than tended to the obſervation of it. And this extravagant exact neſs 
Inſpired them with an inſupportable pride; and in order to gain the more 


veneration and eſteem, they prayed in publick places, and wrote their mor- 


rifications upon their meagre countenances ; but at the bottom, this affect- 
ed piety was only a ſnare laid for the weakneſs of widows, whoſe hou- 
ſes they devoured .. Foſephus d mentions this ſect in the reign of Jona. 


Dean Prideaux places the riſe of this ſect, A. 26 3. before Chriſt; and thinks it moſt probable 
that à diſſoluteneſs of manners gave riſe to it, and not the reaſonings of Sadoc upon the doctrines if 


Antigonus. See Conn. P. 2. B. 1. ander the year 263. and Part 2. B. 5. under the Jear 107. 


Mit. xxiii. 23. Mat. xxiii. 14. © — 
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han; one of the Aſmonean princes an hundred and forty years before 
JESUS CHRIST, Which was the time when it had moſt power. Their 
manner of living was ſimple, mortified, and very far from the plea- 
ſures of life. They valued themſelves upon their doctrine and learning, 


and from thence it is, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of this ſect, as of the moſt 


knowing and the ,ericteſt religious ſect among the Jews, Joſephus® ſpeaks 


thus of them: The Phariſees make profeſſion of being inſtructed in all 
the particulars of the law. Their life is auſtere, they abhor effeminacy 


and pleaſures, they believe in a fate, and attribute all things to it, 


but nevertheleſs acknowledge the freedom of man. They teach that 
God will one day judge all men, and puniſh or reward them according 


#0 their merits; they maintain that ſouls are immortal; and that in 
he other world, ſome will be ſhut up in an eternal priſon, and others 


ſint back into the world, with this difference, that thoſe of good men 


ball re-enter into the bodies of men, and thoſe of wicked men into 
the bodies of beaſts: which is cad, the famous tranſmigration of Py. 


thagoras. The greateſt part of the Phariſees were Scrives; which word 
ſignifies, as we have already obſerved, a man learned in the law, be his 
ſect what it will; whereas, the word Pharzſee, implics that he has em- 


braced ſome particular manner of life. 


Zorn theſe ſeas of the Phariſees and Sadducees, were as has been 
ſaid, older than JESUS CHRIST; and Foſephus« obſerves of them, 
that the common people were moſt attached to the Phariſees, and that 
people of diſtinction had moſt regard for the Sadaucets. John, one of the 


Aſmonean Princes, enraged at the too great power of the Phariſces, in 
order to humble them, condemned all their traditions, of which they 
could not prove Moſes to have been the author; and forbad their laying 
any ſtreſs upon ſuch, declaring himſelf likewiſe for the Sadducees at the 
ſame time. But the reſentment of the Phariſees at this uſage, was ex- 


treamly great; and being ſupported by king Demetrius, they made war 
upon John, and took from him the countries of Moab and Gilead. 
After his death, Queen Alexandra favoured them, and re-eſtabliſhed their 


laws, which made them the more haughty, and they committed many 


Acts xxvi. 5. bars of the Feu, B. ii. ch. 1. * Antiq. lib. xiti. c. 18. cum. ſeq. 
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diſorders in the kingdom, down to the reigns of Hyrcanus and Ariſts. 
bulus, one of whom embraced the ſe& of the Phariſees, and _ Other 
that of the Sadducees. 
3. S r. Epiphanius reckons among the Jewiſh ſes, that of the Hors 
dians, Which is mentioned in the Goſpel*: and the common opinion is, 
that they were a ſect of men, who looked on Herod the great as the 
promiſſed Meſſiah. But it is more probable that the word Herodians, ſig. 
nifies no more than the domeſticks of Herod. To which it may be ad- 
ded, that this Prince having been looked on by a part of the nation, a; 


an uſurper of the throne, the other party which was in his en. are 


Hemero- 
baptiſts. 
Nazare- 
ans. 


called the Herodians b. 
4. Tat ſame father ſpeaks of certain Hemerobaptiſts, that i is, men who 


bathed themſelves every day out of devotion, and of the Nazareans. 
Theſe latter are the ſame as the Chriſtians, St. Jerome quotes @ Goſpel of 


the Nazareans written in Hebrew ; and it is well known, that the name 


of Chriſtians was firſt given in Antioche, and that the Jews called the 


diſciples of our Lord JEsUs CHRIST Nazareans, by way of inſult 


and contempt, becauſe they thought that JESUs CHRIST was born 
in the little town of Nazareth ; and it was under the name of the Na. 
_ Sareans, that they made imprecations againſt the Chnitians in their f). 


Eſſenes. 


nagogues three times a day. 

5. Bur theſe of the Eſſenes, was 8 to Toe phus, one of the 
moſt conſiderable ſects they had. I take their name to be the ſame with 
that of the Haſſideans, which ſignifies, pious, or holy; and that this 


name was given to thoſe who joined themſelves to Judas Maccabæus; 


if it ny be allowed that they were : the firſt Eſenes. This ſect began 


2 1 . y what is ſaid of the Herodians 5 in ; the Goſpel, they ſom plainly to bow 


| been a ſect differing from the reſt in ſome points of their law and religion. And theſe ſeem to be, 1ſt, 
Their thinking it lawful to ſubmit to the dominion of. the Romans, which the Phariſees inferred to 


be unlawful from Deut. xvii. 15. Thou mayſt not ſet a ſtranger over thee which is not thy bro- 
ther. And 2dly, in thinking it lawful to join with the Romans in many of their heathen uſages. | 
Both wvhich tenets Herod the great received and practi iſed, and the Herodians probably received from 


him. The latter tenet was what our Saviour calls the leaven of Herod; and on the account of the 


former, ue ſee the Herodians came with the Phariſees, 10 ask our bleſſed Saviour that captions que- 


ftion, Whether it were lawful to give tribute to Cæſar? (Matt. xiii. 16.) that they might accuſe 


bim of being Orla s enemy if be denied it. Prid. Con. P. ii. B. 5. Under the year 107. e Alt, 


6. 


with 
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Chap. IX. the Holy Scriptures, 
with thoſe who followed this great man into the deſerts, that they might 
chere be at perfect liberty to obſerve the law. 
cxactly reſembles that of our monaſticks, and it is by ſome thought, that 
theſe were the firſt Chriſtians who were called monks. The Eſenes were 
ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of their exerciſes, that thinking them more 
holy than the ſacrifices themſelves, they never went to the temple either 
to pray Or ſacrifice: and it is for this reaſon that Zoſephus reckons them 


Their manner of life 


among the ſeats. It is ſurprizing that the Scriptures make no mention 


of theſe; but Philo and Zoſephus often ſpeak of them, and perhaps * 


may be a pleaſure to the reader, to ſee the pictures they draw of them. 
Toſephus in his Second Book of the Wars of the Fews®, ſpeaks of them 
thus: The Eſſenes, ſays he, never marry, and have no children bit 


ſuch as they adopt; they deſpife riches, and never reſide in cities. 
They never change their ſhoes or cloaths, but when neceſſity forces them 
0 it; they apply themſelves to no trade, but put all they have in 
common with their brethren, ſo that the poor find a certain and ready 


aſſiſtance among them. They bath every day in cold water, and are ex- 


75 


 tremely religious. They keep a profound ſilence at their repaſts; and a 
man muſt be of an eſtabliſhed continence, in order to be admitted a- 
mong them; and though he be ſo, yet they always engage thoſe whom 


they receive, by the moſt ſolemn caths, to ſerve God, to keep the faith, 


and to prattiſe juſtice. They who fall into any conſiderable fault, are 
expelled their ſociety. They are extremely ſevere in their judgments, 
and deſpiſe puniſhments, and death, They think that the ſouls of good 


men go into the fortunate iſlands, and that thoſe of the wicked are 


ſhut up in ſubterrancous places. 


Tut ſame author adds in the Eighteenth Book of his Antiquities ; that 
the Efſenes refer every thiig to God; that, they believe in the immor- 


tality of the ſoul ; that, they forbid the making any preſents in the tem. 
ple, or offering ſacrifice with the people, out of a perſuaſion that their 


manner of life is purer than ſacrifices; that, their manners are. holy; 


that, they apply themſelves to agriculture; that, all their goods Care in 
common; that, they have neither wives nor ſervants ; that, they chooſe 
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In the 


_ call 7 In Syria, ſays he, and in Paleſtine which the Jews poſſeſs, are found Ef 
dy ſenes, whoſe name . gnifies Holy, and who deſerve ſo fine a name by 


free. 5 


6 


out the moſt honeſt men among them to make prieſts of; and that, their 


| thrown into this port by the waves of fortune. So that this nation, 


7s almoſt incredible, A aifaſ of Te 75 the fruit ful ſeed, by Which 


in ſacrifice to him, but by ſanttifying their own ſouls. Their number 
is above four thouſand. They dwell only in the country, and fly all re. 


uſually infect thoſe places. They employ themſelves either in agriculture, 


Coy in all virtues, and their only rule is to love God, virtue, and 


An Introduction to Book J. 


habits are ſimple, but meat. 
Pliny knew theſe Eſſenes, and ſpeaks of them at large in his Hiſtory 


They are, fays he, 4 very ſingular, and the moſt ſurprizing people in 
the world, They know not the uſe of money, or of groſs pleaſures. 
They have no wives, and yet find a continual ſupport and creaſe 
in the numbers of thoſe who join them. Their ſociety is chiefy 
increaſed by ſuch, as being grown wear) of the world, are as it were, 


wherein no one is born, does yet continue for thouſands of ages, which, 


they are multiplied. 
Bor no body has written more largely of the Eſſenes, than Phil 


their admirable piety. They worſhip God, not by offering up animals 


fidence in cities, for fear they ſhould be corrupted by the wices which 


or in the moſt pacifick arts. They have neither gold nor ſilver, a 
don love vaſt and extenſive eſtates. Riches little affeft them, they 
ſeek for nothing but barely neceſſaries. No workman among them 
makes ſwords, or any ſorts of arms; they even neglect commerce, an! 
male no uſe of ſlaves ; they are all free, and ſerve one another. Phi- : 
lofophy does not ſuit their taſt, religion is all their ſtudy ; and they have 
no other morality, but the exatt practice of the laws of their nation. 
Every Jaboath-aay they ſtudy them m a particular manner, inſtruct one 


And that they do love God, is viſible, becauſe they keep a perpe- 
2 continence, don t ſuear, never tell a lie, and believe God to be ſo 

far from being the author of evil, as to be the ſource of all good. 
Their love of virtue alſo appears, in the contempt they have for money, 

glory), and pleaſures: and they need no other proof of the love they have 
for one another, than the union in which they live. They have the ſame 
ene | 


"LOW 


=. 
_—_ 
= 
8 
8 


the Holy Scriptures. 


* the 1 proviſions, the ſame. drefs,: the ſame tables. They have 


their, gains 7, common, divide the care of the fi ck e us and 
honpur,, he old men as their fathers . 3 


"LASTLY, 


4 662 


mag, and, the riſe of his ſc, is this. After Archeluus had been iſent in- 
19, bapiſhmept, . 'udea Was reduced by the Romans to the ſtate of a 
province; ang, forced to pay them tribute. But Judas a native of Ga- 


mala a city in Caulonitis, exhorted the people to ſhake off this yoke, tel- 


ling. them, that, t. tribute Was a ſhameful badge of ſlavery; and ſeveral, 
hearkening to his diſcourſes, and thinking that they could not ſerve God 
and obey the. Namans too, revolted. This the Jews were the more ea- 
ſily, perſwageg. to, becauſe it was the general opinion among them, that 
it Was. ſhameful f for them to pay ttibute unto a foreign people :. and they 
abominated the Publicans, who had tlie care of receiving the taxes and 
tributes. And indecd, God himſelf forbids them to chooſe: a forcigner 
for their King, and directs them to choofe one of their own nation e. 


8 chat an averſion to the Roman dominion was natural to all the 


Jews; 3 but t they whoſe zeal lead them to join Judas, and form a parti- 
cular ſect, valued themſelves upon their holineſs and juſtice, becauſe 


| they would. not acknowledge any other ſovereign but God, and rather 


to the dominion of man, and give him the title of Lord, 


A monks: chooſe, as Joſephus ſays, to ſubject themſelves and their deareſt 


friends and relations to any torments, or even to death it ſelf. . 
I am of opinion, that Judas ſectariſts are the ſame with the Zea- 


bots, which are ſo famous in the Jewiſh hiſtory. They were called The 


juſtʒ and they who asked JESsus CHRIST the queſtion, whether it was 


lawful to give tribute to Ceſar, pretended to be of this ſect: qui ſe juſtos 
dicebant.*, which we ought not to tranſlate, who' feigned themſe lues to 
be good men, but who feigned themſelves to be Tax jusr. Jesus CHRIS 
was accuſed of . hindering the people from paying tribute to the Romans, 
r and. conſequently of being one of theſe * And 1 dont doubt but 


Ly 


J + SeePrid, Con. Pei. ii. 18. 5: under the year 10% 


8 PR lib. 18. 
« Luk, xx. 20. Valk. 


88 Deu. xvii. 15. 


AS wo” 


Foſe 1 b reckons among the Jewith » — hin: of Jud s of 
Judas. of Galilee. The account he glyes of the opinions of this great GENS 


Samari- 
tans. 


1 


"ll 
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that it is in this ſenſe; that Pilates wife calls him 7uſt, when ſhe ſays to 


her husband concerning him, Have thou nothing to do with that Juſt man:. 
FRO M the Secfariſts, we now in the laſt place proceed to the ou. 
maticks, among the Jews. 


TRE modern Jews give the name of Minnim to all hereticks 


in general, but eſpecially to the Chriſtians. Formerly they looked 


on the Samaritans as the firſt hereticks, and the riſe of them was 


this. Feroboam having, as has been faid , revolted from Rehoboan 


the ſon of Solomon, retired into the tribe of Ephraim, of which he 


was; and having cauſed a general inſurrection, he formed them into a 
kingdom, and poſſeſſed himſelf of it. And leaſt the peoples going up 


to Jeruſalem to ſacrifice in the temple, ſhould cauſe them to return to 


their obedience to Rehoboam, he cauſed two golden calves to be made, 
one at Dan, and the other at Bethel, to be the Gods of his new ſub. 


jects b; ſo that the revolt was at the ſame time a religious ſchiſm. The 
Iſraelites (for ſo the ten tribes were from this time called, whilſt they 


who continued in their obedience to Rehoboam were called Fews ) the 


Iſtaelites, 1 ſay, were Schiſmaticks and idolaters at the ſame time. The 
| Jews in deriſion called them Ephraimztes from the tribe of Ephraim, to 


which 7eroboam belonged; and they were alſo called Samaritans, from 


the mountain and city of Samaria. In the time of the firſt temple Ca. 


 Shalmanezer, and the ten tribes were carried into captivity. 
years after, Eſarhaddon ſent the Catheans to ſupply the place of the 

Jews, and to inhabit Samaria. And theſe people who knew not the 
true God, were puniſhed for their idolatry with lions, who made a ſtrange 
ravage among them. For this reaſon Eſarhaddon ſent them ſome of 
thoſe prieſts who had been carried into captivity, to inſtruct them, and 
teach them the worſhip of the true God. But they did not embrace it 
with purity, but mixed the remains of paganiſm with their religion. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when Manaſſes the ſon of Faddus the high- prick of the 6 


maria was the name of the city only ; but afterwards it extended it ſelf 


to all the country, of which S ichem, otherwiſe called N 1 18 was 


the capital. 


THis city was, in the reign nf Hixghih King of Judah, taken by 
Some 


+ Matt. xxvii. 19. 3 Sor 28 


had 
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_ tranſlation of the Bible was made. 


tongue of the Jews, there was a ſchiſm among them. 


Chap. IX. i the Holy Scriptures. 


had built the temple of Gerigim, the Samaritans then retained their 
old ſuperſtitions no longer, but always contended, that their temple 
was more holy than that of Feru/alem ; inferring from the ark's 
having been a long time at Shiloh near Ephraim, that the worſhip of 
God had rather begun in their country than in Jeruſalem. Of all the 
| canonical books, they received only the five books of Moſes. They had 
no commerce with the 7Zews, but the hatred on both ſides was ſo great, 
that the Fews were forbidden to eat or drink with a Samaritan. 
from hence comes the Samaritan woman's ſurprize at ſeeing JESUS CHRIST 
who was a Jew, ask drink:of her*, There is a Rabbin who carries the 
matter ſo far as to ſay, that it was as great a ſin to cat bread with a Ha- 
" maritan, as to eat {wines fleſh; and that the Samaritans can neither 
become proſelytes, nor conſequently have any part in the reſurrection of 


the dead >, Neighbourhood and the difference of religion was what 
raiſed this envenomed hatred ; 


when a difference in religion or intereſts divides them : 


ing ſome of theſe Samaritans, who dwell in the city of Sichem, near 
mount Gerizim. 


And 


as we daily ſee, that no enmities have 
more fatal effects, than thoſe which ariſe between the neareſt relations, 


: as long as they 
continue in the ſame neighbourhood, nothing is to be expected but per- 


petual quarrels and wars. Travellours tell us, that there are yet remain- 


179 


I reckon the ſecond Jewiſh Schiſm, to be that of the Fere's of dex: Fen 5 of 


andria, who contrary to the expreſs command that God had given, 


which Onias built in Egypt. Except in this, they had the ſame faith 


with the other Jews, nay, and had even a great reſpect for the temple 


of Jeruſalem, which they acknowledged to be the capital of the Jew my 


nation, as may be ſeen in Philo. 


r 
to ſacrifice any where but at Feruſalem, offered ſacrifices in the temple. 


Ia, 


A third ſect of Jewiſh Schiſ; naticks were the Helleniſt Fews; and they %, uf 
likewiſe came from Alexanaria, for it was there that the famous Greek Jews. 


From the time that the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the ſacred books were written, ceaſed to be the mother. 


There were ſome, 
beſides theſe in Alexandria, who made uſe 'of this verſon in the ſyna. 


John iv. 9. » See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 6. Under the Jear 49% 
A a 2 


gogues; 
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gogues; ; and they were by way of contempt called Helletiifts or Gre. 
cigers, by thoſe who'read the Hebrew Bible in their Tynagogues* This 
was all the differente that there was between them; but indeed it was 
enough. For the Jews -had an utter-averſion to the Geck l[Earnitly ; and 
the Rabbins ſay, that it is as accurſed a thing for a a parent to teach 4 
child Greek, as to bring up a ſwine. And We ſee in in the Ache, that 
the Hebrews, and the Helleniſts could not agree, even after they had 
embraced' the Chriſtian Faith ; for, that the Greeks of whom St. Lutte 
ſpeaks, could be no others than the Helleniſt-Jews, appears from lience, 
that no Greek idolaters were yet converted. I he diſpates bet d / cen the 
Hebrew and Helleniſt Jews went fo far at laſt, that ſome'of the Eniperours 
were forced to make uſe of their authority to appeaſe them. The two 
parties pleaded their cauſe before them, and the reader may ſee il in ue ci 
vil law, what was determined upon it. 
| Carreans, As for the ſchiſin of the Carreans, it conſi ſted in "rejefting: the oral 
— law, or traditions, and in adhering only to the letter of tlie Scriptiire, 
5 The text of the Scripture is called in Hebrew Micra, from" Kara, to 
read; and from hence comes the name of the Carrbals, Who adhered 
only 1 to the text of the Scripture, and were therefore 166ked on as per: 
nicious hereticks. The Jews call them Manſerim, hat is,  Hiegitimate; 
and the Carreaus as much hate the traditionary Jews, whom' they call 
| Rabanites. What gave birth to this ſchiſm, was the' compoſing of the 
Talmud. As this book contains all the traditions, they who diſliked the | 
traditions, rejected it. There are a great number of theſe” 'Carreans in 
the eaſt, to this very day. They could not be mentioned In Scriptute, 
becauſe this ſchiſm had not its riſe till after the Talmud was tompoſed: 
but nevertheleſs they may be comprehended under the Seneral tame of 


Sadducees, who were e avowed enemies to traditions vb. ; lde a 0 
9] | | A TO . 31316 
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The Jewiſh. confeſſion on of 1 Fanh. Some particular oſervances 
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the knowing what ends he propoſed to himſelf in writing; and 
we. can never Well underſtand What t theſe views. were, unleſs, we know 
what were the diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and cuſtoms of thoſe, for whom 
he wrote. For an author always adapts his diſcourle to all theſe things . 
he cither touches upon them tranſiently, or he maintains them, or he 
refutes them. And from. hence it is eaſy to perceive, how uſeful it 


is, in order to. underſtand the Goſpel and apoſtolical epiſtles, to. know 
what where the opinions and uſages of the Jews, at the time when 
the authors of the New Teſtament wrote. 
dont mean the precepts and doctrine of the law but cextain tradi- 
tions, which they pretend were left them by their fathers, which are 
now found in the Talmud, and which, the Jews, who are ſtrict adherers 


to my cultoms 3nd. ceremonies, do yet obſerve tg this day. 


19 uf 5 1 
* . 4 5 


THE .confeſlion « of faith, which contains theſe traditions, conſiſts of 
thirteen articles, 


This neon 


„rs % 


is as follows. 3 | 5 


- 9 v 4 
f 5 5 a $ 17 400 : * — 1 
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I. 


1 firmly delieve, . God, bleſſed be his name for ever, is 4 Pn, 
ang, that. every, thing Was, is, and g 


1789 Tor 


will be made, for! him alone. 
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OTHI N G more facilitates the underſtanding of an author, than 


By Jewiſh opinions, 1 


but they are Hot all equally ancient. The ninth, which 
declares that the law of Moſes cannot be aboliſhed by any other law, 
was evidently drawn up againſt the chriſtian religion. 


of faith, as repreſented by e in his treatiſe Ae Naa | Fudaica, | 
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I firmly believe, that this Creatour of all things, bleſſed be his name 
for ever, is one, by an unity peculiar to himſelf, and that he alone has 
been, is, and will be our God. 


. 
1 firmly believe, that this Creatour, bleſſed be his name for ever, is not 
corporeal, nor can in any manner whatſoever be conceived to be Corpo- 
real, and that there is nothing in the world that is like him. 


POE 
I fiemly believe, that the Creatour, bleſſed be his name for ever, is the 
beg ginning and end of all things. 1 1 


5 
Y firmly believe, that the Creatour, bleſſed be his holy name for ever, 
ought alone to be worſhipped, excluſi ve of any other being. 


5 6‚kIü ed, 
I firmaly believe, that all the words of the prophets are true. 


I firmly believe, that all the prophecies of Moſes our maſter (God reſt 
his ſoul in peace) are true, and that he is the father of all the "oe : 
whether they went before or came after him. 


$. 
4 ly believe, that the law which we have now in our hands was 
given by Moſes, God reſt his {ſoul in Peace. 


9. 
3 firmly believe, that this law will never be changed, and that the 
Creatour, bleſſed be his holy name, will 1 never give anoth er. 


2 195 


$1 


Chap. X. = the Holy Scriptures: 


IO. 

I 1firmly believe, that the Croke: bleſſed be his holy name, knows all 

dete actions and all the thoughts of men, as it is ſaid, he hath formed 
the hearts of all men, and is not ignorant of any * their works a. 


11. 


I gen believe, that the ſupreme Creatour rewards thoſe who keep 
his law, and puniſhes thofe who break it. 


4 


12. 


1 FRO bilieve, that the Meſſiah muſt come, and though his coming 
be WTI! 1 will always expect it, til he does appear. 


13. 4 
I firmly believe, that the dead will riſe at the time appointed by the 


Creatour, whoſe name be bleſſed, and his glory magnified II. al L 
ages, to all e 


| Tus "ow were fo ſtrictly attached to the worſhip of the true God, 
long before the birth of JESUS CHRIST, that no remains of their 
former inclination to idolatry, was obſerved in them“; and therefore 
neither JESUS CHRIST nor his apoſtles caſt any Wehe upon 
them on that account. But becauſe they received ſeveral other doc- 
dies, which it is of ſome importance to know, beſides thoſe contained 
© in theſe thirteen articles, I ſhall therefore give an account of them, be- 
© ginning with that which relates to the birth of man. Ft 

Tur Rabbins acknowledge that there is in man a fund of corruption: Y 
nd the Talmud ſpeaks of original ſin, thus; Je ought not to be ſurpri- 
Led, that the f n of Eve and Adam was fo deephy engraven, and that 


+ Plal. xxxiii 15. d The 1 true . Bo the A were fo prone 70 idolatry before the 


Babyloniſh captivit 'Ys and fo cautiouſl „, 24}, ſuperſtitiouſl 4 fixed againſt it ever after that captivity, 
Plainly appears to be this, that they had the lau, and the prophets read to them every week, in 


their ſynagogues after the captivity, which the y had not before : for they had no ſynagogues till after 
it. Prid. Con. P. i B. 6. Under the Year 44. P. 308, 309 of ve Fol. Edition, 
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it was as it were ſcaled with the king” s ſignet, that it might be there 
- tranſmitted to all their poſterity ; it was becauſe all things were finiſhed 


the day, that Adam wat crented}-and la Was b/0xfer fer gnend.conſum. 


"mation Fa the World; fothgt hone Jinned, alld he guerid fenned, With 
Fim. e partake of 4 his ſin, and ſhare in the Puniſhment Fit, out nat 
in the ſins of his deſcendants. 


TAE Rabbins teach, that the wounds which were made in man by 
Bac will be cured by the Mefſrah ;- hut. they ayrthęrecxill. he two . 


Vale, one of which ſhall be put to. death, 2nd. the. other.ſhall appear 
with glory. As to the time of his coming, they acknowledge that their 


. fathers believed that the ſpace which the world was to laſt was ſix thou. 
. fand years; 8 that of theſe, God- appointed two thouſand for the law of 
- narure, two Y houfand for the law of. Maſes, d anditwo. thouſand. for the 
Meſſiah; and 5 according to this account, the Meſſiah muſt have come 
much about the ſame time that Jesus CHRIST was born and died: but, 
. lay they,..t the iniquities of men which are increaſed in mfinitum , have 
obliged God. to let a great part of this laſt two thouſand years paſs away, 
before the coming of the Meſſiah. And they forbid the making of auß 
| computation of the years of his coming. Moreover, the groſs and cat. 
nal Jeys look on the Meſſiah as a conqueror who muſt ſubdue all the 
earth, make them maſters of it, and heap; all good things upon them ; 
. and think his reign will be a reign of pleaſure, and good cha. 
* HE Jews hate all the reſt of mankind; they even think themlelve, 
. obliged to kill them, unleſs they ſubmit to the precepts given to Noah; 
and no body is with them their neighbour, but an Iſtaelite. And what 
praiſes ſoever they may give to the law of Moſes, yet they think it lay- 
ful for them to break it, to ſave their lives. They ſeldom make uſe of 
the name of God in their oaths, when they do, it makes them inviolable; 
but when they ſwear by the creatures, they do not look on thoſe as ſir 
cred; nor do they make any ſcruple of breaking them: and this gave oc- 
caſion to Jesus CHR1ST and his Apoſtles to forbid the uſe of all ſorts of 
. oaths?, in order thereby to correct that horrid abuſe of oaths which was 


<common among . hen t * Hama of ae Was not in them. 


A 
* * 
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Matt. v. 
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Chap X. the Holy Scriptures. 


Tux Jews are perſwaded, that they ſhall none of them be excluded out of 
a future ſtate, that is, that they ſhall all have all ſorts of good things 


heaped upon them in it; but that they who ſhall have committed any 
great crime, ſhall be puniſhed for it, either in this world, or that to come. 
They have a ſort of penitential canons, which ſhew the puniſhments that 
ought to be inflited upon ſinners, when they come to confeſs their ſins. 
Which confeſſion is obligatory among them, and may be tound among 


the ceremonies of the ſin- offering. He who offered it, confeſſed his ſin, | 


and charged the victim with it. They acknowledge that there is a place 
appointed for the purification of ſouls after death, and they formerly of- 
tered ſacrifices for them, but at preſent they content themſelves with bare- 
ly praying for them. They diſtinguiſh berween two ſorts of ſins, one of 
which will be pardoned in the other world, and the other is unpardon- 
able. And Foſephus tells us, that the PHariſees held a very ſingular Opi- 
nion upon this ſubject. They taught that the ſouls of good men, when 


they go out of one body, enter into another; but that thoſe of the wick- 
cd are condemned to eternal puniſhments. And thus Herod the tetrarch, 


who was prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, thought that the ſoul of John 
the Baptiſt, whom he had killed, was entered into JESUS CHRIST. 
The modern Jews pretend to diſcover what ſoul every man has in his body, 


by the firſt letters of his name. As for inſtance, they think that the ſoul 5 


of Adam paſſed into the body of David, and muſt come into that of the 
Meſſiah, becauſe the firft letters of theſe three names make that of Adam. 


ONE of the principal uſages among the Jews is, the extream care 


they take to avoid all uncleanneſſes. There are an infinite number of 
theſe uncleanneſſes, either ſet down in the law, or eſtabliſhed by tradition; 
and it is their great care to avoid all theſe ſorts of uncleannefles, that has 


| Z obliged them to break off almoſt all converſe with the Gentiles. It was 


not poſſible but that they muſt fall into tome or other of theſe pollutions, 


as long as they lived with them; becauſe the Gentiles not taking any of 


the precautions which are required by the law, whatever they touched be- 
came unclean. And thus for example, they would not make uſe of the oil 
which the Greeks made, as has been obſerved by Zoſephus, I only men- 


2 Mat. xiv. 2. 
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tion theſe things tranſiently, and without ſupporting what I ſay by autho- 
rities ; becauſe they would otherwiſe too much ſwell this work, and they 
may be ſeen in my Commentary upon the Goſpel. | 
The Few THE reſpect which the Jews have for the ſacred books, and which 
2 practi- 
res concer- even degenerates into ſuperſtition, is likewiſe another of their principal 
zing the religious practices. Nothing can be added to the care they take in wri. 
ting them. The books of the antients were of a different form from 
ours; they did not conſiſt of ſeveral leaves, but were one or more skins 
of parchment ſewn together, and faſtened at the ends to rollers of wood, 
en which they were rolled up. So that a book when thus ſhut up, 
might caſily beſealed in ſeveral places. And ſuch was the book in the Rexe. 
. a, which St. Jon ſays, was ſealed with ſeven ſeals, and which 
no body, but the lion of the tribe of Fudah, could open and explain. 
You have the figure of it at the bottom of the ſixteenth plate, [at the letter 
C. j by the ſide of the picture of the High. prieſt. The Jews, who arc ſtrict 
adherers to ancient cuſtoms, to this day uſe no Bibles in their ſynagogues, 
but ſuch as are of this ancient form. Each ſynagogue has a Pentateuch, 
which they call The book of the law, written upon calves-skins in large 
characters, and without points, becauſe they are of late invention. Theſe 
skins are faſtened to two rollers, whoſe ends jet out at the ſides beyond 
the skins, and are uſually adorned with ſilver, and it is by them that they 
hold the book of the law, when they lift it up and ſhew it to the peo- 
ple; becauſe they are forbidden to touch the book it ſelf. Theſe skins 
are ſeveral ells long, and muſt be ſewn together by a Jew, and that with 
goats-hair, which has been ſpun and prepared by a Jewels. It muſt be 
likewiſe a Jew, that writes the law, and they are extreamly diligent and 
exact in it; becauſe the leaſt fault in the world prophanes the book. To 
open and ſhut up this book, to hold it, and to raiſe and ſhew it to the 
people, are three offices, which are ſold, and bring in a great deal of mo- 
ney. All who are in the ſynagogue kiſs it, and they who are not near 
enough to reach it with their mouths, touch it and then kiſs their hands, 
and put the two fingers with which they touch'd it upon their eyes, which 
they think preſerves the ſight. They keep it in a cupboard which ſupplies 
the place of the ark of the covenant, and they therefore call this cupboard 


Cha v. | 
| 2 Aron, 


y 
3 
_ 


3 
1 


to lean againſt a wall. 


againſt the Helleniſts, 


to be obſerved on the ſeventh day. 
prepated every _ that was deer; for the next day, on the eve of 


ſmnagozue, that He ſtood up to read, Luke iv. 16. 


Chap. X. the Holy Scriptures. 


Aron, which is the Hebrew name for the Ark. He who preſides, chooſes any 
one whom he pleaſes to read and explain the Scripture, which was a mark of 
diſtintion* 3 as we ſee in the xiii” chapter of the Acts, where we find the 
rulers of the ſynagogue deſiring the Apoſtles, when they were in the ſyna- 
gogues, to make a diſcourſe to the people. Ordinarily ſpeaking, a Prieſt be- 
gan, a Levite read on, and at laſt one of the people whom the Preſident choſe, 
concluded. He who read, ſtood upright®, and was not ſuffered ſo much as 
Before he began, he ſaid with a loud voice, Bleſs 
ye God, and the congregation anſwered, Bleſſed be thou, O my God, bleſſed 
be thou for euer: and when the leſſon was ended, the book was wrapped 
up in a piece of ſilk. 
grayen a Jew. dreſſed as I ſhall hereafter deſcribe him, 
book of the law, in order to bleſs the people with it. 


Jews do yet retain ſo great a veneration for the Hebrew tongue, that they 


don't think it lawful to uſe any other Bibles in the ſynagogues, but ſuch 
This was what enraged them ſo much 


as are written in that language. 
who read the Jepruagimt-verſion ; and fo much 
were they grieved that this verſion was ever made, that they inſti— 
tated a faſt, in which they annually lament this misfortune. 
cauſe the Hebrew was after the captivity no longer the vulgar tongue, 


there was an interpreter in the ſynagogues, who explained to the people 
| what was read to them in Hebrew, as we have ſeen. 


leſs, the uſe they made of the Scripture, gave them at leaſt an imper- 


And thus, we ſee that the Eunuch who 
is mentioned in the Acts e, could read Iſaiah, and underſtand enough 


fect knowledge of the Hebrew. 


of it, to form the queſtion he put to Philip, concerning the paſſage of 


that prophet which relates to JESUS CHRIS r. 


I have in the ſixtcenth plate, Cat the letter D.] en- 


holding up the 
And laſtly, the 


But be- 


But neverthe- 
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Bor to proceed in relating the religious practices of the Jews. They Cuſtoms 


keep feſtivals, and call them all Sabbath, that is days of reſt ; but they 


ob ſe er wed 
in celebra- 


moſt religiouſly obſerve the Sabbath, that is, the reſt which is appointed g their 


1 have already faid, 


: Mam. Hile. Teph. c. 12. $ 20, 21, 22. Therefore it is ſaid of our Saviour, when in the 


© Ch. viii. 34. 
Bb 2 


that the Jews J 


the 


afts. 
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the Sabbath; and that the Eve was therefore called by the Greeks Paraſ 
ceve, that is, the day of preparation. To which I here add, that the 
Jews never undertook any thing upon this eve, which they could not fi. 
niſh before ſun-ſet. For it was then that the Sabbath began, and laſted till 
the fame hour of the next day; ſo that it laſted from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet : and 
this, as has been obſerved, is the reaſon, why the people waited on theſe days 
till ſun-ſet, before they brought out their ſick to JESUS CHRIST. As ſoon 
as the ſun was gone down ſo far that it began to ſhine only on the tops of the 
mountains, they lighted the lamps, becauſe it was not lawful to light any 
fire on the Sabbath-day ; and ſome think, that St. Luke's expreſſion 

when he ſays, that the Sabbath began to ſhine , alludes to theſe lamps, 
which they lighted up on the Friday-night, immediately before ſun- 


ſet. They on the Sabbath abſtained from all labour; which the Jeys 
divide into nine and thirty different ſorts, and which contain under them 


an infinite multitude of others; ſome inſtances of which, are theſe, It 


is forbidden to reap, and it is forbidden to gather the ears of corn, 


becauſe that is a ſort of reaping. It is not lawful to ſow, and therefore 
neither is it to walk in ground newly ſown, becauſe the ſeed may ſtick 
to the feet, and ſo be carried from place to place, which is in ſome ſort 
ſowing. And they were alſo commanded to let all animals reſt that day, As 


to the trifles which the Rabbins publiſh on this occaſion, (as when in 
| caſe of watering a horſe on the Sabbath, they ask whether it is to be led 
or rode) I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a recital of them. I {hall 


only obſerve, with relation to the modern Jews, that if a beaſt by acci- 


dent falls into a ditch on the Sabbath- day, they do not take him out, ag 


they formerly did, but only feed him there: and that they extend the 
prohibition of carrying any thing on that day ſo far, that a taylor dares 

not go out of his houſe with a needle on his ſleeve. They carry nei- 
ther arms, nor gold, nor ſilver about them, nor are they permitted ſo much 
as to touch them; neither do they think it lawſul to dreſs a wound, un- 


| leſs life be in danger. The very rubbing the dirt off their ſhoes is a breach 


of the Sabbath, and their ſcruples go ſo far as even to grant a truce to 
the fleas. „ 


Luke xii. 54. Vulgate. 


Chap X. the Holy Scriptures. 


Ix order to explain what is faid in the xvith chapter of Exodus 2, 
Abide ye every one in his place, let no man go out of his place on the 
ſeventh day, they have fixed a certain diftance, which ought not on that 
day to be exceeded : and which as we have ſeen, was the ſpace of two 
thouſand cubits, and is called in the Acts > A ſabbath-day's Journey. But 


they know very well how to avoid theſe troubleſome obſervances, and 


one of their moſt common methods in this caſe, is, to confound two 
| houſes together, and by that means to turn two of theſe ſpaces of two 
thouſand cubits into one. Two houſes which touch one another with 
them are but one; men that eat of the ſame bread are with them, of 


the ſame houſe; and if after walking two thouſand cubits, a man takes 
one of the three repaſts which are uſually taken on the Sabbath, he 


may then walk two thouſand more, becauſe the latter are then thought 
to be blended with the former, and to make but the ſame ſingle diſtance 


of two thouſand. This artifice they call Erubin, that is, mixture, and 


the rabbins are vaſtly prolix upon it. 
THERE now remains nothing more to be ſaid, with regard to feſtivals, 


unleſs it be, that the word Sabbath is ſometimes taken for the whole 


week, and that as the Jews never let three days together paſs without aſ- 


ſembling in the ſynagogues, mundays and fridays are a fort of feaſts with 
them. And ſome, to ſpend them the more holily, accuſtomed themſelves 
to faſt on thoſe days; and ſuch was the Phariſce who ſaid he faſted t ice 
in a week ©, But on ſaturday they never faſted ; they on the contrary fed 
better, and were better dreſs'd then, than in the reſt of the week : it was 
a day of rejoicing, and is ſo to this hour. They think themſelves obliged 
then to frequent the ſynagogues; and when they go thither, it is with 
fo much gravity and attention to what they are going about, that they 
ſalute no body by the way. And they never eat on theſe days, till they 
return from thence, which made Foſephus ſay, that on ſynagogue-days, 
they never eat before noon. And this is the reaſon, why St. Peter told 
the Jews on the day of Pentecoſt, that the Apoſtles could not be drunk 

as they ſuppoſed, becauſe it was but the third hour d, that is, according 


to our reckoning, but nine in the morning. 
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. BEFORE the temple was deſtroyed, the Jews never entered into it, 
relating to 
tbe In- but with an holy reſpect, and took care not to look too intently upon 
ple. the eaſtern gate. No body fate in it, but the Princes of the houſe of 
David, they alone had this priviledge. The Jews were even forbidden 
to have any cane, or money to negotiate with, or ſhoes on, when they 
went up the mountain whereon the temple ſtood; and they took care 
when they were upon it, to ſhake off the duſt from their feet, and ne. 
ver ſpit but in their handkerchiefs a. They could never go croſs the 
temple in order to ſhorten their way; much leſs were they ſuffered to 
make a thorough-fare of it by carrying any thing through it. The 
Pricſts always went bare-foot in ite, and the women had a ſeparate place 
to themſelves, as they have to this day in the ſynagogues, where 
they are ſhut up in a place ſurrounded with lattices through which they 
look. It was a common piece of devotion among the Jews, to turn 
themſelves towards the temple, when they prayed d; and their reſpe for 
it will not ſuffer them to this day, to place their beds in the poſition in 
which the temple was; and they avoid placing themſelves ſo on all oc- 
caſions, but ſuch, wherein they think the turning towards the temple to 
be a teſtimony of reſpect e. 
Uſizesre- THE have now no other places of worſhip but the ſynagogues, 
2 where they aſſemble, as has been ſaid, every ſaturday, to pray and read 
8g „ Scripture. They offer no ſacrifices in them, becauſe they have al. 
ways thought it unlawful to offer ſacrifice any where but in Feruſzlem. 
Formerly they went thither in the morning, after dinner, and at night!, 
and always ſtood: and on their feſtivals and faſts, they uſed to pray in 
publick places in the ſame poſture, eſpecially the Phariſees, who did it 
with a great deal of affectation. 
Tux Jews loved long prayers, and ſuperſtition always added ſome- 
thing new to them : and therefore JESUs CHRIST forbids his diſci- 


ples praying in that manner ?. They divide prayer into ſeveral ſorts, as 


1 Maim. de Domo electa, c. vii. b Mar. xi. 16. And it is probable that all the Jeus 
did ſo. De Tabern l. vii. c. I. § 3. . © Daniel did ſo; and this is what we are to un 
derſtand by Hezekiah's turning his face to the wall, i. e. 2owards the temple. De Tabern. l. vii 
c 1. $5. Maimon. de Domo electa. c. vii. De Tabern.1 vii. c. 1. 3 f And three 
days in the week, viz. Mundays, and Thurſdays, as well as Saturdays. Prid. Con. P. I. B. 6: 
Under the year 444. Where you have the chief part of the Fewiſh liturgy. 8 Mat. vii. 
2 praiſes, 
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praiſes, petitions, thankſgiving, which have all 7 8 8 0 names? ; and 


we ſee that the Apoſtles mention them in their epiſtlesb. Every one was 
obliged to pray by himſelf; but when the people were too ſtupid for 


that, one alone prayed aloud, and the congregation anſwered Hallelu- 
ae; or at leaſt they finiſhed what he began: as in caſe he ſhould ſay, 
Bleſſed be he that cometh, the people concluded, In the name of the 


Lord. Some of which cuſtoms we yet retain, and they are tranſmitted 


down to us from the Apoſtles, who e e eſtabliſhed them in the 
church. And to this we muſt here add, what Joſephus ſays, that the 
Jews are obliged to recolle& the mercies God ſhewed them in deliver- 


ing them from the Egyptian captivity twice every day, namely every morn- 


ing and night. Beſides prayers, the Jews. had likewiſe benedictions a- 
mong them; of which every one was obliged to repeat an hundred 
every days They ſaid them over their bread, and over their wine when 
they were at table; and perhaps this is what St. Paul alludes to, when 
he ſays, Whether ye eat, or arink, do all to the glory of God d. 


FASTING was practiſed with great rigour among the Jews; inſtead 
of thoſe rich habits, which they generally wore, they then clothed 
themſelves in ſackcloth, which was made of hair, was very much torn, 


and very ſtreight. They did not then lye upon their beds to cat as uſual» 


but fate upon the ground, in the duſt, and ſcattered aſhes upon their 


heads. Whoever, lays Maimonides ©, keeps a faſt, either on account 
of his own private misfortunes, or of ſome dreadful dream, or of pub. 


lick calamities, ought not to give himſclf any manner of pleaſure, or 
to walk with his head lifted up, or ſuffer any joy to appear in 


his countenance. Their faſts began in the evening, and ended the next 


day at the ſame time. On ſome faſt-days they went barefoot, and 


neither waſhed, nor anointed themſelves with oil. When they were at 


Feruſalem they ſpent the whole day in the temple; and when they 
were any where elſe, they ſpent it in the publick places, w where they all 
: day long read the Scriptures aloud, made long prayers, confeſſed their 


ſins, diſcourſed about the misfortunes which had happened on the like 


a Maimonid. Hilcoth Tephil. c. 1. d phil. iv. 6. 1 Tim i. 1. © Or Amen ac- 
cording to the nature of the prayers, Maim. Hilc. Teph. c. ix. § 1. and to this St. Paul alludes, 1 Cor- 
Ny. 16. De Tab. I. iv. c. 8.56. 9.1. Cor, x 31 e In his treatiſe of faſting. 

OT | OS day, 
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nothing till the evening, that is, till the faſt-day was expired; and their 


and this perhaps gave occaſion to the ſaying, that they who faſted did ea; 


in the day-time; they were not then permitted to waſh their whole bo- 


on a journey; and the uſe of marriage was then forbidden. But there 


done in a treatiſe of faſting, w. which is in the Talmud. 


: y ze republick of the Jews, and of the different 8 obereign 
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day, upon the account of which theſe faſts had been eſtabliſhed, and 
ſometimes they read nothing but the Lamentations of Feremiah. They Ate 


great and moſt ſolemn faſts began an hour before ſun-ſet, and laſted till 
mid-night the day following; during all which time they ate nothing; 


neither day nor night. Labour was forbid on their great faſts, at leaſt 


dies in warm water, but only their hands and faces ; anointings were for. 
bidden; the baths ſhut up, and not to be entered by any bur thoſe 
who cleancd them; ſhoes were not to be worn on thoſe days, unleſs up- 


were ſome faſt days, on which they might do all theſe things; might 
cat and drink at night, might work, might bathe, might anoint themſelye, 
with oil, might wear e's ſhoes, and might make uſe of marriage. Ang 
if the Reader has a mind to ſee all theſe things explained, he will find it 


AAGRAGAAGLAAGAAGDARADAAG 


"CHAP, xt, 


who governed | it. 


0 D is man's ane 8 he was created to adore 1 obey 
him; but by ſinning he changed his maſter, and of Gods ſub- 
jet, became the devil's ſlave. But, the goodneſs of God could not leave 
man in this ſhameful ſlavery; and till ſuch time as his Sox ſhould come to 
reſtore him to his obedience to his God, it pleaſed him to form a peo- 
ple, who ſhould have no other ſovereign but himſelf. And this was thc 
poſterity of Abraham, whom he choſe, and ſoon raiſed to be a flouriſh- 
ing nation; and having delivered it from the dominion of Pharaon, 
was \picalcd to be himſelf their head and their King. 


$07 


1X 


mandment of the Lord by Moſes *. 
Jews gave it the name of Hekal, which ſignifies a palace. 
that was in it, was the throne on which God fate, and therefore David 


calls it hig footſtoolꝰ This ark with the four animals was as it were a 


» 
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So that, the government of the Jewiſh republick was originally di- 


vine; and if we call the ſtate where the people govern a Democracy, and 


that where the nobility govern an Ariſtocracy, that of the Jews ought 
for the ſame reaſon to be called a Theocracy, becauſe God was not only 
the Divinity which they worſhipped, but alſo the Sovereign to whom they 
paid all the honours and rights which belong to ſupreme majeſty. And 
from hence it was, that religion and policy were ſo ſtrictly united with 


them, that he who violated the law of. God, and offended againſt the ſa- 1 


cred ceremonies, was looked on as an enemy to the republick. So that, 


as in all other ſtates, whatever is contrary to the publick good, and the 
| honour due to the prince, is puniſhed with death; 


whatever was contrary to religion, and offended God, was Pm as a 
capital crime. 


 AnD God, as has been already obſerved, gave himſelf among them 


al the diſtinguiſhing marks and glory of a ſovereign. The tabernacle, 


which was always placed in the middle of their camp in the wilderneſs, 
had thereby as much the appearance of a general of an army's tent, as 


of a temple. That pillar which was ſometimes dark, and ſometimes lu- 


minous, was as it were the ſignal which he gave them. The Iſtaelites, 
ſays the Scripture, marched at the commandment of the Lord, and at 
his commandment they pitched (that is, according as the cloud advan- 
ced or ſtopped) and they kept guard round him, according to the com- 


And when the temple was built, the 


The ark 


military chariot ; and the figures of theſe animals were thoſe of a man, 


a lyon, an ox, and an eagle, which are the boldeſt and moſt couragious 
things in nature; ſo that God conſidered as ſeated in this myſtical cha- 


riot, appeared to be truly the General of the Jews, and the God of hoſts, 


as he often calls himſelf in Scripture; and as has been already obſerved. 
THE manner likewiſe in which he cauſed himſelf to be ſerved in 


the temple, has yet a greater air of ſovereignty, As a king, he would 


b Pſa]. xcix. A 


Num ix. 18,-23. Vulgate. 5 | 


have 


ſo likewiſe here, 
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magnificence and order, than God was ſerved with in the temple. The 


worſhip, and it is certain that the republick of the Hebrews was only 


| deed that could make it flouriſhing, but ſtill religion was its principal 


had its birth) prayed him that he would not ſpeak to them himſelf, 
but make uſe of the miniſtry of Moſes, that he might be the interpre- 
ter of his will. Accordingly, this great man, ſays the author of e 


the execution of them. As ſoon as any difficulty preſented it ſelf, he 
_ conſulted him, and never ſpoke but in his name. To Moſes ſuc- 


firſt heads of the Jewiſh nation: this people did not begin to be formed 
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have his captains, his ſoldiers, his guards; he eſtabliſhed all ſorts of of. 
ficers for the different ſervices, reſerved to himſelf the tenths of the fruits, 
appropriated to himſelf the firſt fruits of all things, impoſed a tribute 
upon every head, and required that all the firſt-born ſhould be devoted 
to him: in ſhort, the moſt powerful king cannot be ſerved with more 


number of Pr eſts, Levites, and Nethinims was almoſt infinite; and theſe 
exactly diſcharged the duties of centinels and guards. 
ALL the laws God had eſtabliſned had no other end but his own 


formed, that it might preſerve the true religion. It wanted no law in- 


aim; it was formed to give the world an idea of the worſhip of God, 
and to expreſs the figures which repreſented J ESUS CHRIST and his 
church. 
Bur though this republick had no other ſovereign but God, yet the 
Iſtaelites, who could not bear the glory of his preſence, and were ter. 
rified at the noiſe and thunders in the midſt of which he ſhewed him- 
ſelf to them on mount Sinai, ( where their republick, if I may ſo ſpeak 


epiſtle to the Hebrews, diſcharged this important office with faithfulneſs? 
he brought the people Gods orders, and negleted nothing neceſlary to 


ceeded Joſhua, and to him the Judges; till at length Iſtael being as it 
were tired with obeying God, obliged Samuel, who was the laſt of the 
Judges, to give them-a king. But though religion and policy were thus 
ſtrictly united in the Jewiſh republick, yet muſt we always diſtinguiſh the 
civil magiſtrates, from thoſe facred miniſters of which we have before 
ſpoken. 
I ſhall not here run up fo high as to the Patriarchs, who were the 


> Ch. iii. 2. 
into 
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into a republick, till it come to mount Sinai. There, as has juſt now 


been obſerved, God reſerved to himſelf the {overeignty, and eſtabliſhed 


Moſes to be his miniſter. But Moſes diſtributed his authority among 
{ome aged and prudent men, whom he choſe out of every tribe, where- 
by the government became ariſtocratical; and he diſtinguiſhed the mi- 
niſters of the temple from the magiſtrates, and gave every one his office, 
agreeably to the commandments he had received from God. After him 
Joſbua and the Fudges ſucceeded, and they kept up the ſame form of 
ooyernment. For thus God commanded Joſhua, Be thou ſtrong. ſays 


he to him, and very couragions, that thou mayſt obſerve to dy accord. 
ing to all the law, which Moſes my ſervant command:d thee, turn 


not from it to the right hand, nor to the left, that thou mayſt know 
what thou haſt to do*. And the Jews on their ſide promiſed to obey 


Joſbua, All that thou commandeſt us we will d, and whitherſvever 
thou ſendeſt us We Will go, according as we heark: ned to Moſes in all 


things, ſo will we hearken unto thee b. And Joſhua before he died, 


aſſembled the. Jews, and renewed the orders he had received from God, 


which the people again engaged themſelves ſtrictly to obſerve. And they 


accordingly performed their promile, The people, ſays the Scripture , 
ſerved the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and the days of the Eld rs 
that outh;ved Joſhua, who had ſeen all the great works of the Lo: 4. 


which he had done for Iſracle. Moſes, according to Joſiphus, was de- 


ſirous that the government which he eſtabliſhed, ſhould have continued 


always, and therefore he makes him ſpeak thus to the Jews: Of all 
ſorts of government, ſays he to the Jews, an ariſtocracy zs the moſt 


excellent, and the moſt convenient ; take? care, how you take up any 
other; ſtick cloſely to that; let the laws be your maſters; do nothing 


but what they preſcribe, and be content with having God for your 
ſovereign, But if the deſire of Kings ſhould at any time ſeize you, 


chooſe one of your own nation. 
AFTER the Jews were in poſteſſion of the land of Canaan, they 


were governed by the Judges, whole order and ſucceſſion we ſee in 
the book which takes it name from them. Under Samuel, who was 


the laſt of them, they demanded a king. Make us a king, fay they 
# Joſh. i. 7. Vlg. o IJbid. v. 16, 17. Jud. ii. 7. 
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to this prophet, 70 judge us like other nations a. But Samuel before 
he anſwered them, conſulted God: and God's anſwer to him was, Hear- 
ken unto the voice of the people in all that they ſay unto thee, for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign 
over them d. Which words ſhew, that God had hitherto been the king 
of the Iſraelites, becauſe they had had no law, but what he had given 
them; but that he ceaſed to be ſo upon the eſtabliſhment of a king, whole 
ſovereign will was another law, which they would from that time be 
obliged to follow. 

Howbeit, yet proteſt ſolemnly to them, ſays God to Samuel in the 
| ſame place, And ſhew them the manner of the king that ſhall reign 
over theme. The Latin has it, fus regis, but the Hebrew word MI 
chepath ſignifies both right and cuſtom. So that, God gave the 1/4. 
lites warning of what kings uſed to do, when they abuſe the authority 
which he puts into their hands, and takes from them when he pleaſes. 
Saul was the firſt King of the Jews, David the ſecond: and the lat- 
ter made the kingdom hereditary in his own family. Zedekiah was their 

laſt King, he having been himſelf carried into captivity by Nebuchad. 
nez2Zar. At their return from the captivity, which laſted ſeventy years, 
they returned to an ariftocracy. The high-pricſts joined the prieſt-hood 
and the civil government together; and under the perſecution of Antib. 
chus, the Aſmonean family ſprung up, and got the government. They 
at firſt took only the title of princes, but afterwards they took that of 
kings, And this family was deſtroyed by Herod, who poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the kingdom. But his ſon Afrchelaus inherited only a part of it, 
governed Judea under the title of an Ethnarchy, and was baniſhed after 
he had governed ten years, and then Judea became a Roman province. 
Though the Jews had the free excrciſe of their religion and their law, 
yet they were {ubje&t to the Roman emperours, who appointed their 
: governours, and impoſed tribute upon them. And their deſire of ſhaking 
off this yoke, and recovering their liberty, engaged them in that fatal 
war, which brought on the ruin of n the . 8 and almoſt 


the whole nation. 


a I Sam. viii. 5. d v. 7. 3 V0. 
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Tas is the entire ſucceſſion of the ſovereigns who governed the 
Jews; and they had beſides them, other magiſtrates and officers, who were 
diſperſed in the cities in every tribe, and governed under their authority. 
The Aſſyrians ſuffered them, even during the captivity; they had then 
ſome ſhadow of government, and ſettled the differences that aroſe a- 


mong theſe; and they were called the Princes of the captivity. But of 
them no more in this place; I ſhall here confine my ſelf to thoſe ma- 


ciſtrates, who govern d the nation under the authority of the ſovereign, 
and whoſe origin was this. 


THe firſt year after the Jews came out of Egypt, Moſes along took 
cogniſance of all their differences. Which made Jethro his father. in- 
law, repreſent to him, that he took upon him a trouble which would 


be too much for him, and that therefore he ought to chooſe out ſome 
wiſe and able men, whom he might appoint to be judges of leſſer mat- 
ters, and to reſerve to himſelf thoſe only, which were of the greateſt 
importance. And accordingly Moſes took his advice, choſe out ſome 
of the moſt prudent and underſtanding men in all the tribes, divided 
them into ſeveral claſſes, and gave them names according to the au- 


1 thority he inveſted them with, and the number of the perſons WhO 
A were ſubject to them. 1 pale unto you, ſays Moſes, at that time, 
LE ſaying, I am not able to bear you my . ſelf alone, bow can I my Ref 


Alone bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your ſtrife ? Take ye 


wiſe men and underſtanding, and known among your tribes, and I wil 
make them rulers over you. And ye anſwered me, and ſaid, The thing 
which thou haſt ſpoken is good for us to do. So I took the chief of 


your tribes, wiſe-men, and known, and made them heads over ou, 
captains over thouſands, and captains over hundreds, and captains o- 


ver fifties, and captains over tens, and officers among your tribes. And 
I charged your judges at that time ſaying, Hear the cauſes between 


Hour brethren, and judge righteouſly between every man and his brother, 


and the ſtranger that is with him. Ze ſhall not reſpect perſons in 
judgment, but you ſhall hear the ſmall as well as the great ; you ſhall 


not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is God's ; and the 
cauſe that is tos hard for you, bring it unto me, and I will hear ita. 
. Deut. 1.9, 12, 13. 14. 15. 16, 17. | 
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the Latins called Principes, and by the Greeks Archons. 
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So that each tribe had its head who governed itz and theſe are by 
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There were 


twelve of them, according to the number of the tribes; and they with 


ployed in ſeizing criminals, and appeaſing ſeditions. 
often mentioned in the Goſpel, 


to attend him, when he went to ſeize 


the ſovercign made up the council of the nation, and fitting upon 
twelve thrones, judged the twelve tribes of Iſrael. The families like. 
wiſe of every tribe, had their heads, which are often mentioned in Scrip. 
ture. They had a right of aſſembling their families together, of inform. 
ing them of every thing that concerned the ſtate, and of putting them. 
ſelves at the head of them when they went to war. And the ſame or. 


der was alſo obſerved in every city. There were Princes, that is, goycr- 


nours, who were diſtinguiſhed by the numbers they governed, whether 
thouſands, hundreds, or fifties. The little towns could not have in them 


a captain of a thouſand; and ſuch was Berhlehem, as appears from the 


words of the prophet, who ſays of it, Though thou be little among the 


thouſands of Judah a, that is, though it was not conſiderable enough to 


have in it a commander,” who had under him a thouſand men. All theſe 
different heads were eſtabliſhed by Moſes in the deſert, according to 
Temes? advice. 

Judas Maccabeus firſt brought a body of regular troops to guard the 
temple; and theſe received their orders from the Prieſts, and were em- 
Theſe troops are 
and are the guard, which Plate told 
the Pricſts they had in their own power b. Judas had a part of them 
Jxsus CHRIST, Their heads 
are called in the New-Teſtament, The captains of the temple. And as 
in the civii, ſo likewiſe in the military government, they had theſe ſame 
diſtinctions; for theſe alſo had their generals, their Captains of thouſands, 


.of hundreds, and of fiftics. 


THE manner of inſtituting all theſe magirates, was their being ap- 
pointed by a magiſtrate whole office it was to do it, and who laid his 
hands on them d; it is a maxim among the Hebrews, that he who has 
no lawful authority, can give none. When Moſes eſtabliſhed the ſeven- 
ty ſenators, he laid his hands on them, and immediately they were filled 
Mic. v. 2. b Mat. xxvii. 65. 


© Luke. xxii. 52. 
C. iv. S 11. Lamy de Tabern. l. iv. c. 8. $5. 
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food, habits, houſes, arts, and peace and war. 
ſtrict union of which we have ſpoken, between religion and policy, in 
ſo much that the affairs of both were tranſacted in the temple, and the 
Prieſts were at the ſame time both ſacrificers and judges. 
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with the ſpicit of God. Andthey appointed their ſucceſſours in the ſame 
manner, and the Church continues to retain the lame ceremony, in the 
choice and ordination of her miniſters, 
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CHAP. Xl 
Of the civil adminifiration of the republick of the Hebrews, 


of therr different tribunals ; 
proceedings ; and of their ' puniſhment of Crimmals. 


HE magiſtrates of whom we have been ſpeaking, had the admi- 


niſtration of this republick, and they governed it according to 
the laws which God had given them. For he was not content with pre. 


ſcribing the manner in which he would be ſerved, he likewiſe regula- 
ted eyery thing that related to civil life, as buyings, ſellings, marriages, 


And ele came that 


In treating ofthe civil adminiſtration of the jewiſh republick, we may 


obſerve four things : I. their aſſemblies; II. their different tribunals ; III. 


the form of their judgments ; and IV, their manner of puniſhing crimi- 


nals. And theſe ſhall be in their order, the ſubject of this chapter. 


I. As to their aſſemblies, which the Scripture ſometimes calls the 


Church*, and ſometimes the Synagogue Þ; they were either, 1 t. of the 


whole nation, or 2dly. of one particular tribe; or 34/y. of one family; 


or 4thly of one city. They were never called together, but by order 
of the magiſtrate, and by ſound of trumpet, in the ſame manner which 
God commanded. Mete thee two trumpets of ſil ver, that thou mayſt 


uſe them for the calling of the aſſembly, and for the fourneying of the 


C amp. 


aſſemble themſelves to of ang at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 


Deut. xxiii. 1, 2, 3. and in many other places, according to the Vulgate. 


b Ex. XXXiV. 31. 
Numb. iv. 3+ and wor: other Places in the Vulgate. 5 


gregation. 


of the form of their judicial 


And when they ſhall b'ow with them, all the aſſembly ſhall 


* 
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gregation. And if 1 blow but with one trumpet, then the Prince, 
| which are heads of the thouſands of Iſrael, ſhall gather themſelves 
unto thee. - When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie eaſt- warde 
ſhall go forward, &c.*. And here we cannot but obſerve, as we go on, 
the orders God here gives the people to come to the gate of the taber. 
nacle, as to that of his palace, to learn his will; in the ſame manner ;, 
it is cuſtomary in all nations to go to the Prince's palace to demand jul. 
tice. As for the occaſions of calling theſe aſſemblies, they were various 
Sometimes it was for publick prayers, and ſometimes for the reading of 
the law ; ſometimes it was for the election of magiſtrates, and ſometimes 
to deliberate of peace or war. And there was yet another occaſion of 
calling them beſides all theſe, which was, when ſome guilty perſon who 
drew the wrath of God upon the people, lay hid among them ; for then, 
they aſſembled in order to diſcover him, as is related at large in the ſe- i 

venth chapter of Foſhua. 
II. As to the different tribunals of the Hebrews for the 1 
of juſtice, we ſhall in ſpeaking to them, conſider, 1/. the different forts 
of them; 245. their juriſdictions ; and 349. the places where _y were | 
held. 


The diffe= 1 Pe. AND to begin with their different tribunals, which 3 in he French 
7 7 Land Engliſh] verſions are called Fudgments; it is to theſe that our 
tare a. bleſſed Lord alludes in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, when he ſays, 
, Wheſoever is angry with bis brother without a cauſe, is in danger of 
the judgment; and whoſoever ſhall ſay unto his brother Raca, ſhall le _ 
in danger of the councilb. For there was a tribunal in every city, which 
was to take cogniſance of common caſes, and which, as we have aid, 
is [in the Eugliſb and] the French verſions called a Fudgment, whereby 
we are to underſtand a court of judicature. Theſe tribunals all conſiſted 
either (/.) of three only; or (24% .) of three and twenty Judges. 
The Jews thought their number ought to be unequal, that ſo in caſe one 
was for acquitting, and another for condemning the priſoner, the third 
mighr turn the late, and determine it. Bur beſides theſe, there was 
( 34/y.) a third tribunal which was ſuperior to them, and was called the 


Sanhedrim, from the Greek cui ge which they have a little changed, 


for 
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for it ought to be read, the Sinedrim. The word ſignifies a place of af: Plate 17. 
ſembly Where ſeveral judges ſate; and this tribunal alſo is called by the 
Vulgate, Cancilium. And it is with reference to theſe two tribunals, 


that David ſpeaks, when he ſays a, that The-wicked ſpall not riſe up 


(that is, ſhall not dare to appear) either in the Judgment, or in the Coun- 
cil of the juſt. But the word Sanhedrim was likewiſe given to inferi- 
our tribunals; and in order to diſtinguiſh that which was ſuperiour from 


the reſt, it was called, the great Sanhedrim. Moſes eſtabliſhed it, as we 
have ſeen, when by the advice of his father-in-law. and God's command, 


he choſe gut ſeventy of the moſt aged and able perſons, upon whom | he 
might devolve a part of the publick buſineſs. | Maſes was at the head 
of theſe ſeventy old · men, and therefore the Jews pretend, that The oo 
council, or The great Sanhearim, conſiſted of ſeventy one judges: but, 


they who admit of a ſeventy ſecond, have both the Scripture: and den 


commentaries of the Rabbins againſt them. The he of this council was 

called Hanaſci, that is, Preſident ; and he who ſupplied his room in 

his ablence was called the Ab, that is, The father of the council, and 

he always fate at the Preſident's right hand. And ſome think, that be- 

ſides theſe, there was a third head, who ſate at the Preſident's left hand 

and was called Hacam, that is, Wiſe : and it is probable, that the mo- 

ther of Zebedee's children had theſe two poſts of honour in view, when 

ſhe defird of JESUS CHRIST, that Her tuo ſons might fit, the one 

at his right hand, and the other at his left, in his kingdom”, - | 

24h). As to juriſdiction, pecuniary cauſes, and ſuch as related to pro hei Tu. 
perty, were, according to the Talmud, heard by the three judges ; ſuch riſeitions. 


as related to life, werecheard by the three and twenty; and ſuch as were 


of the greateſt importance, were brought before the great Sanhedrim ; 
to whoſe authority the tribes, the king, the falſe prophets, and. the 
high-prieſt were ſubject, arid whoſe buſineſs it was to judge of what re- 
lated to religion. I there ariſe a matter too hard for thee in judg. 
nent, between blood and blood, between plea and plea, and between 
| frroke and ſtroke, being matters of controverſy within th; gates, then 
| ſhalt thou ariſe, and get thee unto the place which the Lord thy God 
| fall chooſe, and thou ſhalt come unto the TI the 1 and to 
Fil i 5. uz. Matt. xx. al. „ 5 

| De / Re Og 
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the As that ſhall be in thoſe days, and enquire ; and they ſhall ſbeu 
thee the ſentence of judgment. And thou ſhalt do according to the 
ſentence which they of that place (which the Lord ſhall chooſe) ſhall 
few thee, and thou ſhalt obſerve to do according to all that they in. 
form thee : according to the ſentence of the law which they ſhall teach 
thee, according to the judgment which they fhall tell thee, thou ſpa 
do; thou ſhalt not decline from the ſentence, which they ſhall ſhe 
thee, to the right hand, nor to the left*, Upon this was eſtabliſhed the 
authority of The great Sanhedrim, which conſiſted of a great many prieſt, 
who, as has been already obſerved, had a great part of the civil govern- 
ment in their hands. 

Bur the power of The quis a was not always the fame 
„That power, which God at firſt gave it, was as we have ſeen, the ſy. 
preme; nevertheleſs, there is very little ſaid of it, during the reigns of 
the Kings: but under the ©{/monean Princes, and Herod, and even 
whilft Judea was under the Roman governours, The Sanhedrim had great 
authority. We have proved in another — that John the Baptiſt y was 
impriſoned. by the order of this court; and you may ſee in the tuen- 

lieth chapter of St. Luke, and the el:venth of St. John, that it took 
cognizance of the actions of JesUs\ CHRIST, becauſe every thing that 
related to religion, was its proper province. And for the ſame reaſon, 
we find the Princes of the Priefts commanding IESUS CHRIST to 
declare, by what Aa be aid all —_— things whuch he took in 
band o. . 

NEITHER did this Senbedrin always ſubſilt; that it r had its interrup- 
tions, the ſilence of the Scriptures ſufficiently ſhays ; for it would have 
been much oftner nfentioned. there, if it had always had the authority, 
which it had in the time of our bleſſed Saviour. Some think, that in 
David's time, the Cherethites and the Pelethites who attended him 

were the chief perſons of his court; and that his council was formed of 
them, and took the place of the ſeventy judges, which Moſes had eſta⸗ 
| bliſhed. The word Cherethite ſignifies 4 deſtroyer, or one who con- 
demns to death, and that of Pelethite ſignifies one who pun! ſhes another 
But the Rabbins give a different interpretation to both theſe words. The) 


Deut. xvi. 8, 9, 10, 111 Mar. xi. 27, 28. © 2 Sam. xv. 18. { 
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ſay, that Cerethite ſignifies a man who cuts ſhort his diſcourſe, from 
Carath, which ſignifies to cut; becauſe the judges affected to ſpeak in a 


very conciſe and expreſſive manner, ſo that every word ſhould be a ſen- 


rence, And Pelethite according to them ſignifies an extraordinary per- 


ſon, from Pala, which ſignifies, o make one's ſelf admired. And the 
me Rabbins pretend, that the power of condemning to death was ta- 


ken from the Sanhearim forty years before the deſtruction of the ſecond 
temple, that is, about the time of JEsUs CHRIST; but the condem- 


nation of St. Stephen, and ſeveral other inſtances which are given by Fo- 
ſephus, ſhew the contrary. This is a queſtion which I have examined in 


my Commentary; and I there ſhew, that when the Jews faid, That it 


was not lawful for them to put any man to death* (when Pilate had 


told them, that they might proceed againſt IE SUS, if they found him 


= ouilty ) they meant, that it was not lawful for them to condemn any 


man on that day, in which they were to celebrate the puſſover. 


zaly. THE inferiour tribunals were placed at the gates of the cities, ThePlaces 


which place they choſe as being the moſt frequented, and moſt conveni- 
ent for the parties to come together. And from hence it is, 


Proverbs b, that the huſuand of the virtuous woman 7s known, or is il- 


beat with the enemies in the gate. A town could not have the court 


leyen Judges in each tawn : Let there be, ſays he, ſeven perſons of known 


a Joh, XViii. 31. A b v. 23. D q V. 5. | 4 Antiq. lib. 8. 
| #602 © tain 


| | 6 | luſtrious, in the gates, when he ſitteth among the elders of the land; 
and thus it is ſaid of the good man's children, in the hundred and twen. 
ty ſeventh Pſalm e, that, they ſhall not be aſhamed, when they ſhall 


of twenty-three in it, unleſs it had ſix-ſcore inhabitants, but if there Were 
ſo many, it could; nevertheleſs, Joſephus ſays d, that there were but 


virtue, and zealous for juſtice to preſide, and let each. of theſe judges 
blaue two Levites under him. Which paſſage has much puzzled the 
interpreters; and ſome of them think, that this is to be underſtood of 
dhe ſeven firſt judges, who were the moſt conſiderable, and to whom the 
ceeſt were in the nature of aſſiſtants. Some Rabbins pretend, that there were 
1 Y two courts of twenty three in Feruſalem, one at the foot of the moun- 


where 


; they were 
that in the 4 


Scriptures, the word Gate docs ſometimes ſignify the place where a 
court of judicature is held. Thus it is faid in zhe laſt chapter of the 


eld. 
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tain, on which the temple ſtood, and the other at the porch- gate; and 


that when the number of the judges of the . Sanhedrim, was incom- 
pleat, it was filled up from hence. 4 
Tue great Sanhedrim, or as the Jews peak the houſe of ere 


was called in Hebrew, /;/chat hagaz:th, that is, a wrought ſtone. The 


place in which it ſtood was partly within the Prieſt's court, and partly 


within that of the Iſraelites, as we have marked it out in the plan of 
the temple. The ſeats in it were of an oval figure, and in thoſe of 


them which were within! their court, the Prieſts ſate; in thoſe which 
were without it, ſate the other judges, who were not Prieſts; and 
the Preſs, dint was placed in the middle, that he might be the better 
ſeen and heard. So that criminals were here condemned to death in 
the temple, though they were executed in another place; and this way 


another mark of that ſovercign power which God reſerved to himſelf, 


in that it pleaſed him to appoint, that crimes ſhould * t in his own 

temple, and by his own miniſters. 
Tails tribunal muſt neceſlarily be at Jeruſalem, becauſe God had 

| commanded in the ſeventh chapter of Deuteronomy a, that if the infe- 


riour judges could not agree, they ſhould go up 70 the city which God 


ſhould chooſe. Now God had choſen Feruſalem; and therefore x 8vs 


' CHRIST, the buſineſs of whoſe proceſs it was to know, whether he 
was a prophet or no, which could be determined only by the Sanhedrim, 


muſt neceſſarily die at Feruſa/em, as himſelf ſaidꝰ: and for this reaſon 


it is ſaid, that the law came out from Feruſalzm, and ſpread it ſelf over 

all Iſrael, becauſe the differences of religion and all other affairs of im. 
1 portance, were there determined. The Sanhedrim placed in Gazith, that 
zs, in the temple, is the ſupport of the oral lau, ſays Maimonides, and 


the ſource of inſtruction; its judgments are ſpread all over 1ſrael; they 


who believe in Moſes and the law, are obliged to abide? by its deciſions, 


in all their arfferences : : but Joſephus puts a reſtriction upon this blind 
obedience, which is this, that they are to be ſo obeyed, unleſs when it 
is certain, that the judges have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, and 
we can be convicted of having given an' unjuſt judgment. It appears 

by St. Luke, that JESUS CHRIST was Judged in the temple by 


a v. 8, 9. Lake xiii. 31, 32, 33. RX, ch. xxii. 66. 


_ 
i 
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3 in his cauſe>; Thou ſhalt take no gift, for a gift blindeth the wiſe e; 
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the Sanhedrim. As ſoon as it was day, ſays he (which circumſtance 
he takes notice of, becaule all ſentences which concerned life could only 
be pronounced by day) the elders of the people, and the chief Prieſts 
and Scribes came together, and led him into their council; the Greek 
expreſſion is, Lis T2 o 71 euTw!, into their Sanhedrim. So that this in- 
nocent victim. was condemned in the temple, and led from thence to 
execution. 

III. As to the form of the Jewiſh judgments, it comprehends under 
it, 1/4. the rules h. ch the judges were obliged to follow ; 2dly. the me- 
thod of carry ing on their proceſſes; 2 the witneſſes; and 4thly. 


yew nee of proceeding againſt criminals, ] 


THE rules by which the judges were obliged to regulate their 7% rules 
5 are the following ones; which are ſet down in 75 twenty which the 


third chapter of Exodus, and the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. Thou were oll. 


d 
ſhalt not rec eive a falſe report *; Thou ſhalt not countenance a poor man, 


Te ſhall not reſpect perſons in judgment, Let not the judge heatken 
to falſe reports, fame often publiſhes things which are not true. It is a 


crime, ſays Philo to do an unjuſt thing for money, and it is not an ho- 
neſt action to take money for doing juſtice; for there arc ſome perſons 5 
who will not favour a good cauſe, unleſs they are paid for it; but the ſen- 
tence of a judge ſhould be as well diſintereſted, as juſt. It is likewiſe the 
duty of a good judge, to examine every affair thoroughly, before he de- 
termines it, and to lay aſide all perſonal regards of friendſhip, enmity, 


j 5 and relation, and not to ſuffer himſelf to be byaſſed either by friendſhip 


or hatred. And laſtly, the Scripture fore warns the judges to gaurd a- 
gainſt a falſe compaſſion for the poor in judgment. Compaſſion is in- 
deed due to the unfortunate; but he that commits a wicked action, is 
not unfortunate, but wicked. And as then the innocent ought to be re- 


= warded, ſo likewiſe ought the guilty to be puniſhed. Miſery is not al. 
= ways a juſt plea for favour 3 ; criminals 98 to raiſe our anger, and not 


our compaſſion. 
24dly. THE method of carrying on a proceſs among the Jews, was The me- 


this. He who entered the action, went to the judges, and opened his 7-94 of 


; carrym 
* Exod. xxiii. x. V. 2. 1 175 
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affair to them, and then they ſent officers with him, to go and ſeize the 


party, and bring him to juſtice, And to this our Lord alludes, when 


Witneſs. 


he ſays, Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the un T, 
with him *, that is, before thou art brought before the judge, leaſt thoy 
be condemned. But ſometimes each party choſe a judge, and they two 


choſe a third, becauſe their number muſt be always unequal. 


z34ly. As to the witneſles, it is commanded in Deuteronomy b, that the 
teſtimony of one ſingle perſon ſhall not be received againſt any one; 
and that in order to have a thing believed, it ſhall be confirmed by twy 
or three perſons. The witneſſes ſwore by the name of the living God, 
and when they were asked whether they had ſpoken the truth in what 
they ſaid, they anſwered Amen; which was. the ſame thing as if they 
had ſworn, that what they ſaid was true. As well he who asked Fe 


_ queſtion, as he who took the oath, made uſe of the ſame form, By the 
living God. And ſome authors ſay, that after the judges had pronoun. 


ced ſentence, both they and the witneſſes laid their hands upon the head 


of the criminal, and ſaid to him, T blood be upon thee; and that it 
Wõas in alluſion: to this form, that the Jews cried out in the judgment of 

JEsvs CHRIST, whom they accuſed before — His blood be up. 

on us, and upon our children. 


The me- | 


thod of 


_ proceeding 


againſt 


criminals. 


4thly. As to criminals, the law 3 not ſuffer any perſon to be 
condemned, till he had been heard, and till ſuch time as the judges had 
carefully inſormed themſelves of his actions. In order to induce the cri - 
minal to confeſs his crime, they ſaid to him, Give glory to God, that is, 
confeſs the truth, and be your own judge. For the Jews were of opi- 
nion, that criminals who confeſſed their crimes, would partake in the 


| happineſs of a future ſtate; and therefore they exhorted and preſſed the 
criminals, not to draw down the hatred of God upon them, by obſtina- 


cy and ſtubbornneſs in concealing their crimes. And St, Paul ſome- 
times alludes to this cuſtom among the Jews; as when he ſays, Happy 
is he that condemneth not himſelf, in that thing which he alloweth", 
that is, who being convinced of the truth of a thing, is not weak cnough 
to give teſtimony againſt himſelf, notwithſtanding his conviction ; and 
when he ſays in his Epiſtle to Titus ©, that an heretick is condemned of 
's Matt. v. 27. ch. xix. 15; Matt. xxvii.25. 4 Rom. xiv. 22. ech iii 1. 
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himſelf. There were always in court three clerks, who wrote down the 
opinions of the judges; one wrote the opinions of thoſe who were for 
acquitting the accuſed, another theirs who were for condemning him, 
and the third, both. Sentence was drawn up in theſe terms, Such a one has 
been condemned by the decree of ſuch a court, Let the people hear and 


fear, that is, fear ſuffering the like puniſhment, if they ſhould be found 


ouilty of the ſame crime. | 
IV. Nxxr to the forms of judicial proceedings moſt naturally follow. pu- Puni/h- 
niſnments; [ which were either, 1/7. ſuch as were inflicted by God him- mente. 
lelf; or 24. excommunication; or 3d/y. pecuniary puniſhments ; or 
4thly. corporal ones.] POE ENTE e 

1. Go p, who was the ſovereign maſter of the republick of the 
Hebrews, and who had no leſs power over the minds than the bodies 
of his ſubjects, did not only appoint viſible and corporal puniſhments for 
the correction of the guilty, but likewiſe ſometimes exerciſed ſpiritual 
and inviſible ones, ſuch as no other prince, how powerful ſoever, could 
make uſe of. So that a man who violated the law of God in ſecret, 
though his crime was known to no one but himſelf, and he might there 
fore flatter himſelf with the hopes of eſcaping unpuniſhed, yet could 
not eſcape the knowledge of God: but the divine juſtice diſcovered it 
ſelf upon the ſecret diſſembler, by a ſudden death. This the Jews call 
Mors per manum cæli, as if they ſhovld ſay, A ſtroke from heaven; 
and it is to theſe ſorts of ſudden and ſupernatural deaths, that St. Paul 
alludes, when he tells the Corinthians, that the little care they took in 
preparing themſelves for the Sacrament a, was the reaſon why many 
were weak and ſickly among them, and many ſlept. Without theſe ex- 
traordinary puniſhments, how many of thoſe, who had been guilty of 
crimes to which God annexed a capital puniſhment, would by their con- 
ccaling their guilt from the ſight of men, have eſcaped it:? 

24ly.. AMONG the puniſhments which were inflited by men, the . o 
chief was excommunication. It was then not only an. eccleſiaſtical puniſh- municati- 
merft, as we now ſpeak, but alſo a civil one; becauſe in this theocra- 
tical republick, there was no diſtinction between the divine right and the 


= Civil. It was a ſeparation from all communication as well ſo cial as re- 


Or rather, in behaving themſelves reverently at it. IE 
o ligious; 
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ligious; and the excommunicated were forbid enteting into the temple, 
or the ſynagogues. Which is the reaſon why. JESUS CHRISTr, when 
he would tell his diſciples that they would be excommunzcated by the 
Jews, barely tells them, that That they would be put out of their ſyng.. 

gogues a; and St. Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians ſays of 
the inceſionn perſon, that he ought to have been taken away from 4. 
mong them; and to the Galatians e, I would they were even cut off 
that trouble you : which word cut of which was made uſe of in excom- 
munication, is ſtronger in the original, and ſignifies, To root out or de. 
ſtroy. And morcover, the excommunicated were alſo debarred of all the 
intercourſes of civil life; for the Jews were not permitted to come near 
them, but to keep at the diſtance of at leaſt four cubits from them. It was 
likewiſe forbidden to cat with them, and for this reaſon the Jews never 
eat with Pagans, Samaritans, or Publicans, becauſe they looked upon them 
as excommunicated perſons; and St. Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Corin. 
thians forbids them to keep company, or to eat with fornicators d. This 
| Jewiſh excommunication differed from that of the church, in this, that 
if a man who was forbidden to enter into the temple on account of a. 
ny crime he had been guilty of, was.raſh enough to go there, he would 
have been puniſhed for it. Which was likewiſe the caſe with reſpect to 
any one, who ſhould come near another perſon, while he had any legal 
impurity upon him. And from hence came the fear the woman in the 
_ Goſpel was in, of touching JESUS CHRIST®, which nevertheleſs the 
high idea ſhe had of tlie piety of our Saviour ſo far overcame, as to give 
her courage enough to touch his garment, in order to be thereby cured 
of her iſſue of blood; and it Was in this ſenſe, that St. Peter acknow- 
ledging the Divinity of JESUS CHRIST deſired him 70 o depart from 
him, becauſe he knew he was a ſinner f. AY, 

WnokvrR had deſerved excommunication was We with curſes, as ap- 
pears from the twenty ſeventh chapter of Deuteronomy, where the expreſ 
fon, Curſed be he, is ſo often repeated. So that to curſe, and to excomm 
nicate, are two terms, which ſignify the ſame thing. And for this reaſon 

g St. Paul ſays, that no man ſpeaking by the ſpirit of God, ſays that Feſis 

John xvi. 2. d ch. v. ch. v. 12. och. v. 11. e Mar. v. 25-29 

f Lu. v. 8. | | | | 8 
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is accurſed®; that is, curſes Jxsus CHnrisrT, as the Jews did, who denied 
him to be the Meſſiah, and excommunicated the Chridiaus- They like- 
wiſe delivered over the excommunicated perſons to Satan, as the miniſter 
of God's wrath, that he might torment them. The famous paſſage of 
St. Paul in this caſe is notorious 3 he would have had the inceſtuous der- 
ſon delivered over to Satan, that his fleſh: might have been mortifieds 
and his ſoul ſaved b. For God permitted the Devil to torment thoſe, who 
had theſe curſes laid upon them. Joſephus, in his ſecond book of his Wars 


of the Fews, repreſents an excommunicated perſon, as one in the ut- 
moſt- miſery. He is, ſays he, often. ſeen to periſh m a very miſerable 


manner ; he cannot recerve the nouriſoment that is offered him; be is re- 


duced to eating graſs, lite a beaſt; and at laſt dies of hunger. And it 


is in this ſenſe, that St. Paul deſired to be accurſed for his brethren e, 


that is, he was ready to be excommunicated, to be laden with curſes, and Y 


to ſuffer all the miſeries which were the conſequences of excommunica- 
tion, if it could have been of any ſervice to his brethren. In order to give 


the people the. greater horrour of excommunication, the trumpets ſoun- 
ded, and links were lighted, at the time that it was pronounced, and if 


the man died before he was abſolved, they ſtoned him in his coffin. 
gelen d relates the manner in which the Jews excommunicated the Sa- 


maritans, and perhaps it will be ſome pleaſure to the Reader to have it 
here tranſcribed. Al the people, ſays he, were aſſembled in the tem- 
ple, where there appeared three hundred prieſts, followed by as many 
young men their diſciples, who had each a. trumpet, and a book of the 
law. While the trumpets ſounded, and the Levites ſung, the Samari- 


tans were excommunicated, by the myſterious name of God, by the de- 
calogue, and by a ſeparation from the court of heaven, and from the 
inner court; and every Iſraclite was forbidden to eat any thing what- 
ſoe ver which belonged to the Cutheans. And from hence it is, that 


they were as ftrittly forbidden eating meat with the Cutheans, as cat. 


mg ſwine's fleſh. Neither is it permitted to make proſelytes of them; 


neither have they any part in the reſurrection of the dead. For the 
= Scripture ſays, Tou ought not to join with us in rebuilding the houſe 
= of the Lord; and this extends, as well to the world to come, as to 


1 Cor. xi. 3. ©» x Cor v. 5. Rom ix 3. 4 Book V. f th: Law of Nat. 
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Three 
forts of 


eXCOMMU> 
æicalion. 


üllneſs, and after their lying in, and all lepers before they were Cured, 


Thema of the Greeks. 
great many curſes, imprecations, and wiſhes, that all the puniſhments we 
have ſpoken of, might fall upon the perſon excommunicated. And we 


were called in Greek e Pericatharma, and me, Perip/e- 
ma; Which we tranſlate, Of-/courng and filth ; but, as Suzdas tells us, 
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this world, They can have uo pretenſions to Jeruſalem, as the Serip. 
ture ſays in another place, Jou have neither right, nor inheritance, nor 
Poſſeſſion in Jeruſalem. And this EXCOMMUNICALION Was Senn to the It. 
raelites who are. in Babylon. 
5 nE Rabbins divide excommunication into three ſorts. 
(/.) TE firſt they call Niadui, that is, ſeparation. It ſeparates a 
man from all civil commerce even with his wife and his domeſticks, who 
could not come within four cubits of him. It lafted thirty days, if the 
criminal repented, if not, it was continued as there was occaſion. The 
word Niadui, comes from Nadda, which ſignifies 0 ſeparate. Under 
this ſort of excommunication, all women during the time of their uſual 


were ſuppoſed to be, and were therefore denied all converſe with men, 
If the child was a male, the mother continued thus ſeparated for the firſt 
ſeven days; (and the Samaritans made an encloſure about their beds, 
that the ſeparation might be perfect) and could not go into the temple, 
or any holy place, till the . day after her ins in, as is comman. 
ded in Levitiens*®. 

(2dh.) Tax ſecond fort of excommunication was called Cherem or 
H erem, which ſignifies to anathematize, or devote to death; and from 
thence comes the Cherema or Herema of the Chaldeans, and the Ana- 
This excommunication added to the former a 


ſee in Scripture, that the cities which were anathematized b were de- 
ſtroyed, and their inhabitants put to death, 5 

TRE victims which were laden with the curſes, and appointed to en- 
dure the puniſhments of an Anathema, for the ſins of all the people, 


theſe were the names which were given to the victims, which were ot- 


fered up to expiate the ſins of the people, and to appeaſe the wrath of 


God. And it is in this ſenſe that St. Paul calls himſelf Pericatharma, 
and Peripſema®<; by which he means, that he was looked on as one of 
ch. xi. d Joſh. vi. Septuagiut. E 1 Col. iv. 13. 
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thoſe victims upon whoſe head all ſorts of curſes fell; which he did not 
E refuſe to ſuffer for the ſalvation of his brethren; and therefore he ſays in 
J the ſame ſenſe, in his Epiſtle to the Romans a, that he deſired to become 
3 an anathema, that is, that he would readily have given up his life, if 
upon his becoming a victim, JEsUS CHRIST would have lain on him 
the ſins of his brethren, and have expiated them by his death. 

| (34h,) ThE third ſort of Jewiſh excommunication is called Schammat, 
from an Hebrew verb which ſignifies to exclude. But others give different in- 
terpretations to this word: ſome derive it from Schammzitha, which ſignifies, 


firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians b, which ſignifies The Lord cometh, that is, 
to judge; for Mara in Syriack ſignifies the Lord. And it may have yet ano- 
ther explanation from d chem, which ſignifies 4 name, and is it (elf that name 
by which the Jews ſometimes call God. So that Schammat will then be the 
ſame as Schem ata, that is, God cometh, which would be an imperfe& 


terrible Anathema, which was fulminated againſt thoſe, whoſe ſalvation ap- 


tour; and indeed not without reaſon. We have one example of them, 


There is death; others make it equivalent to the Maranatha in St. Paul's 
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ſentence unleſs we added, 0 judge. So that, the Maranatha was a ſort of 


peared to be ſo deſperate, that they had nothing more to expect, but the 
terrible day of Judgment. Theſe words, The Lord cometh, ſtrike with ter- 


in the Epiſtle of St. Jude, ver. 14. and this is what the Prophet Malachi 


with dread, to ſee that the Bible ends with ſuch terrible imprecations. 
34%. WE come now to pecuniary puniſhments. | 
HE, who had not enough to pay his debts, or to make reſtitution for 

what he had ſtolen, was ſold. 


if the thing ſtolen was yet in being, he was to reſtore but double e. 


HE, who ſtruck a woman with child, Paid for the dammage he did 
her d. 


ſtore a fifth part more than he had detained. 
Hr, who did any damage, paid in proportion. to the miſchief he 
had done e. 


Rom. ix. 3. b ch.xvi 22. < Ex. xxii. 1. d Es. xxi. 22. Ex. xxi. 


HE, who detained what he Was entruſted with, was condemned to re- 


„ A thy. 


ſeems to threaten in the laſt words of his prophecy ; which fills the Jews 


Pecu nia 1 
Puniſh.” 


| ments. 


HE, who had ſtolen any thing, was obliged. to reſtore ene old! but 


2 5 
puniſo- 


ments. 


forbidden to give leſs. 
Talmud gives us this account of it. They tied their hands to a pillar, 


* Deut XXViii. 58, 5 
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4 bly. As to corporal puniſhments, (g.) ſome were not capital, as 
ſcourgings and whippings ; and ( 24/y.) ſome were capital, and were cal. 
led by the Jews Keret, from the word Carat, which ſignifies, 2 cut of, 


or 70 deſtroy; and it is this ſort of puniſhment that we tranſlate by, 


That ſoul ſhall be cut off from among his people*, It ſhall be cut off d, 


1 ſhall be cut off in the ſight of his people ©, and the like. 


(/.) As to the former, it is commanded in Deuteronomy d that they 
ſhould never give above forty ſtripes, and therefore for fear of excceding 


that number, they never gave but thirty nine; agreeably to which, St. 


Paul ſays that he Nerds forty ſtripes ſave onee. And Foſephus* al- 
ſo gives us an inſtance of this manner of ſpeaking. Maimonides ſay, 
this cuſtom was introduced to prevent the executioner's breaking the law, 
by excceding forty, becauſe they were forbidden to give more, but not 
As to the manner of whipping criminals, the 


the executioner ſtripp d them naked to the waſt, and there was a ſtone 


placed behind them, upon which the executioner ſ[tood, and whi opel 


them with thongs. The ſufferer was obliged to ſtoop, and whilſt they 


' were ſtriking him, an officer cried with a loud voice, If thou wilt not 
obſerve to do all that is written in the book of the law, if thou doſt 
not fear this glorious and fearfut name of the Lord thy God h, 
niſnment ſhall be doubled: and another officer reckoned the ftrokes, and 
4 third commanded the executioner to ſtrike. 


thy pu- 


(24ly.) THERE were, according to the Rabbins, four ſorts of ca. 


pital puniſhments, vi. burning, beheading, ſtrangling and ſtoning {but 
we ſhall ſpeak only of the two latter. } 


1ſt.) As to the former, they ſtrangled ſome criminals with a cord, or 


| handkerchief; but I queſtion whether they ever hanged them upon a gib- 
bet, as is the modern practice. 


The Scripture indeed ſpeaks of the croſs 
which was a fort of gibbet, but crucifixion as practiſed by the Romans, 


Was not in uſe among the Jews. They did not faſten a man alive upon 
& role that he might hang on it till he died; 3 all _ did, was this; ; 


2 Gen. xvii. 14. 


Lr l 14. 
2 Cor. xi. 24. 


Antig. lib. iv. c. 8, 


* Lev. .. 1j. EN | 8 3. 
8 In the mats called Maccoth. 


they 
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they expoſed his carcaſe upon a croſs after he was dead, that every body 
might ſee, that he had been puniſhed for his crime. And this is the rea- 
ſon, why JESUS CHRIS T's declaring what kind of death he ſhould die, 
was at the ſame time declaring, that he ſhould die by the hands of the 
Gentiles®. The commandments which God gave concerning the croſs, 

relate to this publick manner of expoſing the dead bodies of criminals, 
- which they hung up upon croſſes, after they were dead. If a man have 
committed a ſm worthy of death, and he be to be pur to death, and 
thou hang him upon a croſs, his body ſhall not remain all night upon 


the gibbet ©, but thou ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that day (for he that 


is hanged a on a gibbet, is accurſed of God) that thy land be not defi. 
led, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance e. And 


according to this law 7oſpua ated. He left the King of Haz hanging 


on a gibbet until even-tide, and as ſoon as the ſun was down, 
ſhua commanded that they ' ſhould take his carcaſe down, and caſt i; 


at the entering in of the gate of the city 5. Inſtead of the terms Gibbet 


or Croſs, the Septuagint has 4 double wood, a croſs being made of two 


pieces of wood. The fame Foſhua, crucified five kings h and left them 


7. 
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upon the croſs till the evening, and at the time of the going down of 


the ſun, he commanded, and they took them down from the gibbet i. 
The Gibeonites, by David's permiſſion, crucified the children of Saul, 
upon the hill before the Lord, that is, before the tabernacle which was 


then at Gibeon k. But it is ſufficiently evident, that we are not to con- 
_ clude from thence, that theſe perſons were faſtened alive to a croſs, and 
there expired; on the contrary, all thoſe of whom the Scripture ſpeaks_ 


were faſtened to it dead, and not alive. It is true indeed, that Haman 
was lifted up upon a crols fifty cubits high, which he had prepared for 
Mordecai, but he was no Jew. And as to the Perſians, it is evident 


that crucifixion was in uſe among them, and thatj it was in imitation of 


their cuſtoms, that Eæra commanded concerning the man who ſhould 


break the law he had publiſhed, 7. hat timber Soould be pulled coun Pw 


CCT Eng. a Tree. c The Tree, Eng. tranſl, Not in 
the Eng. tranſl. Deut. xxi. 22, 23. vulg. Eng. a Tree. 1 8 Joſh. viii. 29. 
Vu. Eng. hanged them on five Trees. Joſh. x. 26, 27. Pulg... „ 400. 
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his houſe, and be ſet up, and he hanged thereon *. But in what manner 
ſoever this was done, whether by putting the criminals to death, before 
they expoſed them on the croſs, or whether they faſtened them to it a- 
live; what the Jews, according to Maimonides obſerve concerning it, is 
this: That they never hanged any perſon upon a tree which was ſtan- 
ding on its root, leaſt it ſhould afterwards continue there; and that they 
always made uſe of timber on this occaſion, becauſe it was always to be 
buried with the criminal, that no footſteps of this misfortune might re- 
main, and no one might be able to ſay, There ſtands the tree whereon 
ſuch an one was hanged. And the ſame thing was alſo done with the 
ſtone with which any man had been ſtoned, or the ſword, which had 


been made uſe of in beheading, or the handkerchief which had been 


uſed in ſtrangling, every thing of this kind was buried with the crimi- 
nal. And if the Reader would be yet further informed concerning theſe 


and the like particulars, he may be ſo, by A diſſertation on the croſs, 


which he will find in my Commentary upon the Goſpel, and whercin this 


ſubject is carefully conſidered, and treated on. 


24ly.) As to ſtoning, it was performed in this manner. -Theve is an 


expreſs command in Leviticus b to lead the man that was to be ſtoned 


out of the camp, and from thence came afterwards the cuſtom of execu- 


ting criminals without the cities. When they were carried to execution, 


an officer marched before them, and cried, Such a one tis going to be 


ſtoned for ſuch a crime, and at the accuſation of ſuch and ſuch wit. 
 neſſes, If any one can ſhew that he is innocent, let him come. When 


the criminal was at the diſtance of ten cubits from the place of executi- 
on, he was exhorted to confeſs his crime, and when he came a little ncar- 
er, he was ſtripped of his cioaths. And let his manner of death be 


what it will, they always, according to the Talmud, gave the priſoner 
ſome wine with incenſe in it, in order to ſtupify and intoxicate him; 
and this ſufficiently explains, what that Mine mingled with myrrhe was, 
which was offered to JESUS CHRIST on the croſs, and of which 
he would not drink ©, It was likewiſe always cuſtomary to have their 
executions over before ſan-ſet, and the law commands that the body ſhall 
be buried the lame day d. The place on which the perſon was ſtoned, 
Ez. vi. 11. v» ch. xxiv. 14. Mar. xv. 23. 4 Deut. xxi.23. 
5 Was 
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was raiſed about ten or twelve foot, from whence one of the witneſſes 
threw down the criminal upon his back, and if he turned on his face, 
he was again put in that poſture, If he did not die with this, another 
witneſs took a ſtone and threw it upon his heart; and if he did not ex- 

_ pire then, all the people ſtoned him a. Sometimes they threw down the 
priſoner headlong in ſuch a manner as to daſh him againſt ſome great 
ſtone, and if this did not diſpatch him, they threw another upon him 
thereby to cruſh him in pieces: to which our Lord alludes in the 21/f. 
chapter of St. Matthew, when he ſays, WW hoſvever ſhall fall on this 

| pt Hall be broken, but on whomſoever it ſhall fall it will grind 
him to powder b. 

SoME of thoſe places in Scripture where this puniſhment is com- 
manded, are as follows. Bring forth him that hath curſed e, with- 
out the camp, and let all that heard him lay their hands upon 
his head, and let all the congregation ftone him. And thou ſhalt ſpeak 
to the children of Iſrael ſaying, Whoſoever curſeth his God, ſhall bear 
his ſm, and he that blaſphemeth the name of the Lord, he fhall ſurely 
be put to death, and all the congregation ſhall certainly ſtone him, as 
well the ſtranger as he that is born in the land d. In Deuteronomy 

there is another law much like this againſt him who ſhould cauſe falſe 
Gods to be worſhipped, though he be a brother, a ſon, an husband, or 
a friend. Thou ſhalt not conſent unto him, nor hearken unto him, nei. 

ther ſhall thine eye pity him, neither ſhalt thou ſpare, neither ſhalt 
thou conceal him, but thou ſhalt ſurely kill him, thine hand ſhall be 
firſt upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hands of all 

_ the people, and thou ſhalt flone him with ſtones that he die*. And in 
another place in the ſame book, God ſpeaks thus, If there be found a- 

| mong you within any of thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth 
| thee, man or woman that hath wrought wickedneſs in the ſight of the 
Lord thy God, in tranſgreſſing his covenant, and hath gone and ſcrved 
| other Gods, and worſhipped them, either the ſun, or the moon, or a- 
ny of the hoſts of heaven, which I have not commanded, and it be 
told thee, and thou baſe heard of it, and enquired diligently, and be- 


A Lev. xxiv. 16. 3 FP 8 According 70 the French, the Blaſphemer · 
. Lev. xiv. 16. ech. Xill, 8. 9, IO. | | | 


hold 
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or that woman, and ſhalt ſtone them with ſtones till they die. 
the mouth of two witneſſes or three witneſſes ſhall he that is worthy 


ſo thou ſhalt put the evil from among pu. 


hear any one blaſpheme, in teſtimony of their grief at it. 
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Holl it be true, and the thing certain that ſuch abommation is wrought 
in Iſrael; then ſhalt thou bring forth that man or that woman (which 


have committed that wicked thing) without thy gates, even that may 
At 


of death be put to death, but at the mouth of one witneſs he ſhall 
not be put to death. The hands of the witneſſes ſhall be firſt upon 
him to put him to death, and afterwards the hands of all the people 
And in this manner the 
man in the wilderneſs was puniſhed, who was found gathering of ſticks 
on the ſabbath- day b: | 
FRoM whence it plainly appears how zealous-the Jews were for the 
obſervation of their law. They were not aſhamed to be themſelves the 
executioners of it, and to puniſh criminals with their own hands, ſince 
the witneſſes were obliged to caſt the firſt ſtone; (to which cuſtom ] E. 
sus CHRIST alludes, when he ſaid to the Phariſees, who brought 
him the woman taken in adultery, He that is without ſin, among you 


let him firſt caſt a ſtone at here.) And not only they, but all the peo- 
ple likewiſe aſſiſted in ſtoning them. If a father, ſays Herod in Foſe- 


phus d, puts his hand upon the head of his ſon whom he accuſes, all 


_ they mls are there preſent, are by the law of the eus obliged to 
tribe him. Every offence. againſt religion was with the Jews, a crimen 


leſe majeſtatis ; and every private perſon thought it his glory to revenge 
the intereſts of his God. And in order to ſhew their concern for his 


glory, the law commands them, to rent their cloaths, whenever they 
And accor- 
dingly, thus did Caiaphas when he thought JESUS CHRIS I blaſphe. 
med; and though he was high- prieſt, yet might he do this, the law not 
having forbidden the high-prieſt to rend his cloaths, unleſs over dead 
bodies. The Jewiſh doCtors allure us, that he did: not rent them down- 
wards, but upwards. 
WIE ſhall now conclude this chapter, with the account © Maimmid:s 
gives us of the officers or miniſters of juſtice, whom the Hebrews call 
SS oterim. Theſe men, fays he, always carried ſtaves, and rods; they 


© Antiq. lib. xvi c. 17. 
went 


© Jo. viii. 7, 


2 Deut. xvii. 2, 3. 4.5, 6, „ Num. XV. 32, 36. 
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went into all publick places, and viſited the ſhops in order to examine 
their weights and meaſures, and by orders of the Fudges, puniſhed 
the guilty. When they found any that wer? guilty, they carried them 
before the Judges in order to their condemnation. During the time of 
trial, they ſtood round the tribunal, and as ſoon as any one was con- 
demned, they ſeized him in | order fo * him. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The al ferent Laws of the Hebrews, under Noah, Abraham 
and Moſes. 


As arc the ſupport of republicks, and the proper othce of the The 1 
IL magiſtrates who govern them, is only that of explaining the laws, 7 lk, 
and puniſhing thoſe who tranſgreſs them. And therefore the republick 

which God formed to prepare the way for the Meſſiah, could not fail 
of being founded upon ſuch as were moſt wiſe, and beſt adapted to an- 
ſwer the end of its government. His being the author of it, is ſuffi- 

cient to convince us, that there muſt have been an admirable order and 
regularity eſtabliſhed in it; but nevertheleſs, that very order required, 
| that the firſt laws which God gave it, ſhould be adapted to the barbarous 
manners of a people, who governed themſelves more by the impreſſions 
of ſenſe, than the light of reaſon. And from hence it is, that abun- 

dance of thoſe laws are allegorical; that is, that under the appearance 

of low and unworthy precepts, they contain obligations of a more ex- 
alted nature. And ſuch in particular was that, which forbad the muz- The las 
zling the ox, which trod out the corn 2. For how can it be imagined, 1 ay . 
as St. Paul ſays b, that God ſhould ſtoop ſo low, as to make laws for the . 
preſervation of oxen? without doubt, his deſign in this precept was to 
inſinuate to this groſs and carnal people, that they ought not to defraud 
the labourer of his hire. And the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe other 


Deut. xxv. 4. x Cor. ix. 9. 


F 1 Re | laws, 
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laws, which forbid the boiling a kid in its mother's milk a, the plowing 


with an ox and an aſs in the ſame yoke®, the wearing of cloaths made 
of both linnen and woollen ©, the ſowing different ſorts of ſeeds in the 
ſame field, the uſi ing a pot without a covering®, the. touching a dead 
body f, and the cating ſeveral ſorts of meat s. Even the law of circum. 
ciſion was allegorical, and pointed out that circumciſion of the heart, 


which conſiſts in cutting off every evil deſire h. 


And in 
Hat 
ſenſe My 


ic al 


AnD as the laws which God gave his people were allegorical, ſo were 
they myſtical too; they were as it were ſo many sketches of thoſe di- 
vine precepts, which the Meſſiah was one day to give mankind. And 
as theſe laws, by commanding good, and forbidding evil, were ſo far from 


Curing the corruption of humane nature, as to ſeem rather to have in- 
creaſed concupiſcence, and to have given ſtrength to fin, they were very 


proper to convince mankind of their impotence in doing good, and 


their inclinations to evil. They might have prevented the reflections of 


thoſe who ask, // hy was it neceſſary that God ſhould ſend his ſon in- 


to the world? what need did man ſtand in of it? was it not ſuff- 


cient to have ſhewn them their duty? and the like; the law it ſelf was 


ſufficient to have convinced the whole world of their want of the 
coming of JESUS CHRIST. Men knew well enough the good they 
__ ought to have done, and they inwardly approved of it ; bur nevertheleſs 


they did the contrary. So that, the law only diſcovered thoſe wounds, 


which it could not cure. And that long ſpace of time, which paſſed be- 


tween the publication of the law of Moſes, and the coming of Jesvs 
 CanisT, was therefore only deſigned to convince mankind of the infirmi- 


ties of their nature, and to make them deſirous of recovering from them. 
_ Gop had from the beginning of the world reſolved to found the 
republick of the Hebrews, to be a ſhadow and figure of the Chriſtian 


religion; and in proportion as the number of theſe his citizens increaſed, 


he multiplied his laws upon them. Noah and his family were the firſt ; 


and after them came Abraham. And to both theſe God gave ſome 


laws, before he gave the Jews theirs, on Mount Sinai. And it is the 


Ex. xxiii 19. 0 5 Deut. xxii. 10 c d v. II. 1 Lev. kir. 19. 
e Num. Xix. 15. f Num. xx. 11. Lev. xi. See Rom. ii. 29. 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs of this chapter to ſay ſomething of them all; { which I ſhall 
do, in this order, I. of the laws God gave Noah; II. of that he gave 
Avraham 3 III. of the written laws he gave Moſes ; (and here, 1/7 of 
the number, 24/y. of the wiſdom, and 34%. of the prudence of them; ) 
and IVzhly. of the oral law.] 

I. THE Rabbins teach, « God gave Noah ſeven commandments, 25e Pr 
that they might be obſerved by his poſterity. Theſe they call the /aw p75 of 
of the Noachides; and as all men are Noachzdes, that is, the deſcen- _ 
dants of Noah, they pretend that theſe ſeven commandments contain 
the whole law of nature. The fir/# of theſe precepts commands the 

1 worſhipping of God alone, and forbids all other worſhip. The ſecond 
b forbids the prophanation of the name of God. The third forbids thc 
q ſpilling of humane blood. The fourth condemns criminal conjunc- 
tions. The / forbids theft. The ſiæth enjoins the eſtabliſhment of 
magiſtrates and judges to determine the controverſies that might ariſe 
concerning theſe precepts, and to warn the people to obſerve them. 

And the ſeventh forbids the eating of fleſh with the blood; which is 
the only one that we find in the book of Geneſisa. 

Upon this tradition was founded the Jewiſh cuſtom of obliging all 
ſtrangers who ſettled in Juda, and were called Proſelyzes of the gate, 
or of habitation, to obſerve theſe ſeven precepts ® : and in the diſpute 

which aroſe among the diſciples of JEsUs CHR1 sr about the neceſ- 

ſity of keeping the law of Moſes, the Apoſtles thought they could not 
find out a juſter medium, than to require of the Gentiles only the ob- 

| ſervation of theſe commandments. For it is evident, that the 'apoſtolical 
decree, of feng uu meats offered 70 idols, and from fornication, 
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a 4 „„ ˙— -s this reaſon theſs Nocte are 8 the Ats, called 6785 
lu, worſhippers, viz. becauſe they worſhipped the God of Iſrael. Thus Lydia (Acts xvi. 
14.) and Juſtus (xviii. 6. )are ſaid to be perſons who worſhipped God, i e. were Proſelytes of the 
Gate. Thus St. Paul is ſaid to have diſputed with and converted the worſhipping Greeks, and the 
worſhipping perſons ( xvii. 4, 17. where we tranſlate the word Devout) i. e. theſe Proſelytes. And 
thus they are called worſhipping (in our tranſlation religious) Proſelytes, xiii. 43. which ſhews that 
they are likewiſe meant by thoſe who were ordained to eternal life, v. 47. i. e. who were enrolled 
aqui among thoſe who were believers in a future ſtate, and candidates for eternal life. And 
theſe Proſelytes are alſo twice called fearers of God; as is ſaid of Cornelius, (x. 2. 2 and as Si. Paul 
calls them in his abound. of zo them, Xiii. 16. Mede works. p. 20, 21. 
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Abraham. every one, who received it, admiſſion among the people of God; and 
Without it, every one was excluded from the temple and ſacrifices. Un- 
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and from things ſtrangled * had a relation to this doctrine of the 
Jews; which the following paſlage in Maimonides does very fully ex- 
plain. | : 

GOD, ſays this Rabbin®, gave ſix commandments to Adam. (So 
that according to him the origin of this law is older than Noah.) The 
frve firſt forbid idolatry, blaſphemy, homicide, unlawful conjunttions 
and theft; and the ſixth commands the eſtabliſhment of magiſtrates 
Theſe ſix commandments Moſes has preſerved, and reaſon it ſelf leads 
11s to the obſervation of them: but the very terms of the law do them. 
ſelves ſhew, that they are ancient. And to theſe Noah received 4 
ſeventh commandment, which was that of not eating of any animal 
till the blood had been taken out of it. Jou ſhall not, ſays God to 
him, eat the fleſh with the ſoul, that is, the blood. All theſe make 
ſeven commandments, which were obſerved by the whole world, Af 
terwards God gave Abraham the commandment of Circumciſion ; and 
this Patriarch inſtituted the morning-prayer. Iſaac eſtabliſhed the after- 
noon-prayer, and taught that the tenths of every thing muſt be ſet a. 
part for an offering to God. Jacob forbad the eating of the ſmew 


which ſhrank, aud compoſed the evening prayer. Amram added other 


precepts to theſe in Egypt. And at length came Moſes, who gave 
the utmoſt perfection to the law, _ e 
II. Gop commanded Abraham to circumciſe himſelf, and his chil- 


mand- ; dren and his ſlaves©: and this circumciſion was as it were the ſeal of 
_— = the covenant which God then entered into with his poſterity. It gave 


circumciſed perſons dared not enter into that part of the temple which 
was appointed for the Iſraelites, nor eat the paſchal lamb, neither were 


they obliged to obſerve the laws we now come to conſider, which the 


Jews believed God ſent only to the Maelites; and theſe are, 
III. THE written laws, or law of Moſes, which I conſider, 


Adds xv. 29. The queſtion debated by the Apoſtles vas plainly this, Whether the Gentile Con- 


verts to Chriſtianity ſhould become Proſelytes of the gate, or Proſelytes of Juſtice, and the y deter- 
Gen. xvii. 


1. A8 


mined for the former. Mede 't Mor ks. Ibid. *. Treatiſe of a Proſelyte, ch. iv. 
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1. As very extenſive. The Jews reckon up to the number of ſix 


hundred and thirt commandments in it; and theſe they. divide into two 


claſſes: Afirmatibes, among which they reckon two hundred and forty 


eight; and Negatives, of which they make three hundred and ſixty five. 


The Rabbins, according to cuſtom, ſay that the number of the ¶Mfirma- 


tive commandments anſwers to that of the parts of a humane body, and 


that that of the Negatives anſwers to the number of the days of the ſolar 


year 3 and others ſay to that of the veins. But 1 queſtion whether phy- 
ſicians will find them very exact in their anatomy. This multitude of pre- 
cepts is what made up that heavy yoke, which ſays St. Peter, Neither 


we nor our fathers were able to-bear* and it was for this reaſon that 


St. Paul called the law of Moſes, The law of commandments>. But 


yet this multitude of precepts was in ſome ſenſe neceſſary for this carnal . 


people, in order to ſhew them their obligations in every minute particu- 


lar, becauſe the groſſneſs of their underſtandings diſabled them from ſup- 
plying any thing which was not expreſly commanded in the law: where- 


as that charity, which the HoLy Gnosr pours out into the hearts of 


Chriſtians, is a living law, which RI all, explains all, and ob- 
ſerves all. 


THE chief among thoſe many commandments, of which the law of 


Moſes conſiſted, were ten; which contain -the moſt eſſential duties of 
men, and were given to Moſes by God, engraven on two tables of-ſtone, 
in order thereby to ſet before the eyes, the law which ſin has blotted 


out of the heart: and theſe are called The decalogue. But notwithſtan- - 


* 


ding this, we muſt be very careful how we imagine that The decalogue 
contains either all the virtues which God requires, or all the vices which 


he forbids. For there are other vices even of a very enormous nature, 
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beſides thoſe which are ſpecified in it; and it were an abominable errour . | 
to conclude from thence, that they are no ſins. God has ſufficiently 


ſhewn his abhorrence of them, by the terrible puniſhments he has an- 
nexed to them; but his deſign in the decalogue, being only to give an a- 
bridgment of his law which they might have perpetually before their 
eyes, he therefore only ſet down in it ſome of the moſt common du- 


ties, and the vices to which humane nature is moſt inclined. 
2 AQs XV. 10. 5 » Eph, ii. 15. 
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Tu E firſt table of the decalogue has but four commandments a; 16. 


that of worſhipping one God only; 244%. that of abſtaining from idolatry, 


34ly. that of not taking the name of God in vain; and 4. that of 
hallowing the ſabbath day. But the ſecond table has fix : /f. that of 
honouring father and mother; 24/y. that of not committing murder; 


34%. that of not committing adultery ; 4 hy. that of not ſtealing , 
5460, that of not bearing falſe witneſs; and 6h. that of not coveting 


any thing that is our neighbours. 
Bur beſides theſe, there are in the law many other commandments, 


which have a near relation to theſe two tables; and as they depend up- 
on them, are only as it were a continuation and explanation of them. 


Of this kind, with relation to the firſt table, are the commands, not to 
offer ſacrifice to ſtrange Gods b; not to offer up their children in ſacrifice 


to the idol Moloch©; to break down the ſtatues of the falſe Gods d; 
to deſtroy diviners e; and not to ſwear by ſtrange Gods f. And the laws 


of this kind which relate to the ſecond table, are ſuch as follow. All 


thoſe which regulate the puniſhments of murder and uncleanneſs s; all 
thoſe which relate to the reſpect due to the ſovereign and the aged b; 
that of not ſuffering a daughter of Iſrael to proſtitute her ſelf* ; that of 
not requiring uſury of their brethren *; that of relieving their neigh- 
bour!; that of bringing back a TAP Hi ox into the way m; that of 


helping up the aſs that lies under his burden n; that of not giving falſe 


witneſs with the wicked “; that of not following a multitude to do e- 


vil y; that of not taking out of a debtor's houſe the things which he 


cannot live without, or of reſtoring them before ſun-ſet 1; that of not 


retaining the hire of the ſtranger ©; that of leaving gleanings in their e. 


ſtates and vineyards, when they gathered in the harveſt and the vintage, 
for the widows, the orphans, and the ſtrangers”; and that of not dil- 


| guiſing the ſexes *. 


Is the French the Saks is di vided according to the Church f Rome; ; that is, the two fiſt 


commandments are made but one, and the tenth is divided into two: ; and conſequently the firſt table is 


here ſaid by P. Lamy to have but three commandments in it, and the ſecond ſeven. b Ex. xxil. 20. 


ID 1 e Lin zins Hu 31. 
* Num. xxxv. Levine, 10. G. b Lev. xix, 32. Ex. xxii.28. © 3 Ex. xix. 29. 
k Deut. xxiii. 19. Lev. xxv. 35. „ ee n Ex. xxiii. 5. 
o Ex. XXiii. I. Ex. Xriii. 2. 2 Deut. xxiv. 12, 13. * Lev. xix. 13. 
Lev. xix. 9. © Deut. xxii. 5. „ 


Bur 
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Br though all theſe laws of the Jews are in ſome ſenſe, religious 
ones, in as much as God was the giver of them all; yet does the Scrip- 
ture nevertheleſs diſtinguiſh between civil laws and eccleſiaſtical We 
have alrcady treated of the latter in a chapter by themſelves, and I ſhall 
only here add to them, that wherein God commanded his people to have 
but one temple to offer ſacrifice to him ina. So that, as the Hebrews 
had all the ſame original, and worſhipped but one God, fo had they but 
one peculiar place appointed for that worſhip. All the Jews were obli- 
ged to appeat there three times in a year, there to give God thanks for 
the benefits he had beſtowed upon them. And nothing, as Joſephus 
has obſerved, could have been more proper to maintain friendſhip a- 
mong them, than theſe general aſſemblies which were made in the tem- 
ple, and the feſtivals which were there celebrated. L Which leads, 
2. To the wiſdom of theſe laws. } The bare reading of them is The wi/* 
ſufficient to perſwade us, that God muſt have been the founder of this re- —_ 
publick. They are an admirable mixture of policy, juſtice, innocence Oeconomy. 
and virtue. They all tend to the preſervation of a people, who as ſuch 
are entirely eſtabliſhed upon religion and innocence. So that the repub- 
lick of the Hebrews is a perfect model of a well-regulated common- 
wealth. | ada aa = 
Wir regard to the ſovereign, as he is the head of the ſtate, and the 17726 re: | 
ſafety of his ſubjects depends upon his conduct, Moſes took all the neceſ- _ to 
| fary precautions that could be taken, to prevent any one's being admitted rege. 
into the conduct of this people, who was not filled with virtue, and a 
| firanger to all vice. It is ſufficient for you, ſays he to this people in the 
words of Joſephus ©, that God be your ſovereign ; but if you ſhould e- 
ver deſire to have a king, take care to chooſe one of your «wn nation, 
and one whom you. ſee inclined to juſtice and all other virtues. f. 
ever he be, let him have a greater regard for God and the laws, than 
for his own underſtanding, and let him do nothing in oppoſition to the 
High prieſt, and the Senate. Let him avoid having great numbers of 
wives, great ſtate and equipages, and the heaping up of immenſe rich- 
es ; this pomp and pride will lead him ta a contempt of the laws, 


Deut. xvi. » 1% + Antiqlib.iv.c. 8, Deut. xvii. 14315, 16,17, 18, 19, 20. 
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nitb re-. As to the adminiſtration of juſtice, we have already ſeen, that Moſes 

2 gave excellent rules concerning it; that he warned the judges againſt ſuf. 

»ifration fering themſelves to be corrupted by preſents ; that one witneſs was not 

of ff. ſufficient, but that there muſt have been at leaſt two; and that the inte- 

grity of: their paſt lives was made neceflary, to render their teſtimonies 

authentick. To which, we may here add, that women were not ſuffer- 

ed to be witneſles, on account of their natural levity; nor ſlaves on ac- 

count of that meanneſs and bafeneſs of mind, which may, generally 
ſſpeaking, be ſuppoſed to prevail in them. | 

mtb re- AND ſo likewiſe does the ſame wiſdom appear in theſe laws, with 

3 „, regard to the intereſts and ſafety of the people. Intereſt is the great \ 

reſts, and band of ſociety, which men never break, as long as they find their ac- I 

ſafety of count in continuing united. And this therefore ought in wiſdom ſo to j 

the people. 3 ” 11: 

be regulated, as that no ſingle perſon ſhould enjoy ſuch peculiar advanta- 

ges as will draw off his regard from the republick, and fix it entirely up. 

on himſelf. When this happens, that is, when avarice prevails, and eve- 

ry one thinks of nothing but ſatisfying his inſatiable deſire of getting 

money, a ſtate cannot long ſubſiſt. And accordingly, we ſee the laws 

of Moſes endeavour to guard againſt this evil. God commands the 

Jews to look on themſelves as brethren and members of the ſame fa- 

mily?. Upon this foot the land of Canaan was equally divided among 

them b, and leaſt avarice ſhould deſtroy this equality, the law of Jubilee 

reſtored every man to the portion which had fallen to him <, All which 

were wile reſtraints and guards againſt covetouſneſs ; and to this muſt 

be added the ſevere prohibitions againſt removing land-marks d, and the 

puniſhments annexed to theft. It? was lawful to kill the thief who was 

taken in the act of ſtealing or breaking through a wall f. He that ſtole 

gold or ſilyer, paid double 5 ; he that ſtole cattle, four- fold; he that ſtole 

an ox, five-fold"; and the Jews were forbidden to take any uſury of 

their brethren i. And as to ſafety, the laſt mentioned laws ſecured pro- 

perty, as well as guarded againſt covetouſneſs; and life was ſufficiently 

ſecured, by the law of retaliation *, and the puniſhments annexed to mur 


n Deut. XV. 2. » John xiv. &. e Deut. xxv. 4 Deut. xxvli. 1 7. 
e Only by night, not by day. Ex. xxii. 2, 3. Ilia. v. 9. v 1% v. I. 
Lev. xxv. 36. Ex. xxi. 24. 3 | e | 
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He commands that he who debauches a woman ſhall marry her k. He 
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der 2. Beſides which, the law alſo required, that if there happened to be a 
murder in the country, the author of which was not known, the magi- 
ſtrates of the neighbouring cities ſhould aſſemble, and publickly declare 
themſelves innocent of itb. And as to accidental deaths, they were ſuf- 
ciently guarded againſt; for the law required that all wells ſhould be 
cloſed in, and the roofs of all houſes have battlements e, to prevent acci- 
dents. And it appointed places of refuge, for thoſe who ſhould kill any 
unawares, to ſcreen them from the revenge of the relations of the de- 
ceaſed l. But the man- ſlayer could not return to his own houſe till af- 
ter the death of the High-prieſt®; which was doubtleſs to ſhew that the 


Iſraelites after they had obtained God's pardon for their fins, could not 


enter into heaven, till after the death of JESUS CHR IST, the true 
High- prieſt. 


AND I ſhould have obſerved further, that 1 in order to preſerve an e- 


quality among the Iraelites, God likewiſe required, that if any of them 
had fold their liberty, they ſhould be reſtored to it at the Jubilee. 
it was law ful to continue thoſe in ſlavery, who were willing to continue 


But 


ſo, and in that caſe, their ears were bored in teſtimony of it f. And it 


ears*, that is, that he had accepted him to be his voluntary ſlave: and 


the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, agrecably to this interpretati- 


on, renders it, But 4 body haſt thou prepared men, that is, to be a Vic- 
tim, to be offered up in facritice to thee. 


3dly.) IN point of prudence, nothing eſcaped Moſes. As childs; 
are the ſupport, and if I may ſo ſpeak, the nurſery of the ſtate, he pro- 
who rob the publick of the children they owe it 


requires, that the woman who 1s married for a virgin, and appears not 
to be ſo, ſhall be ſtoned l. Adultery, that great reproach of the married 


tate, was tried by a known miracle; a woman accuſed of it, was obli- 


ged to drink ſome waters in the temple, which the Oye calls, The 


; Lev. xxiv, 17. v Deut. xxi. * Deut.xxii 8. 4 Num. XXXV. 9. e Thid. v. 28. 
f Ex. xxi 6. 8 Pfal. xl. 6. h Heb. x. 5. i Non intrabit Eunzebas. « « . eccleſram 
Domini. Deut xxiii. 1. Vulgate, Deut. xxii. 28,29. | Ibid. v. 13-21. 9 
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is pretended, that the Pſalmiſt alludes to this, when he makes the Son 
of God ſay to his FaTHER, (as the Hebrew has it) that he had bored his 
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were: alſo divorces: of which JESUS CHRIS vx fays in the Goſpel, 


underſtood of too great a number: for it's certain they were permitted to 


juſtice of weights and meaſures ; and he gave all his citizens aſſurance, 
of the protection of the laws s. Lepers were baniſhed the ſociety in or- 
der to prevent the ſpreading of fo contagious a diſtemper b. It was not 


mould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by their examples k. And laſtly 


motives that have any great influence upon men, hope and fear. He 
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waters of jealouſy : iſ ſhe was guilty theſe waters killed her, but if ſhe 
was innocent, they did her no harm; as we find it related in the fifth 
chapter of Numbers. Polygamy was permitted among the Hebrews, ag 


that this liberty was. granted them, becauſe of the hardneſs of their 
hearts a, that is doubtleſs, in order to prevent poiſonings and. murders 
The deſire of having children. which nature inſpires, was augmented a- 
mong the Jews, by the reproaches which the law throws upon the bar. 
renneſs of women®; and in order to preſerve both the names and e. 
ſtates of families among them, if a woman had had no children by her 
husband, ſhe after his death married his brother, and the children of this 
ſecond marriage were eſteemed the deſcendants of the firſt c. 

God forbids their kings to multiply wives, but this is only to be 


have ſeveral. As to the laws, which obliged women to continue ſepa. 
rated from all converſe, after their lying in, on account of their legal 
impurity, we have already ſpoken of them. 

AN p beſides all theſe, Moſes gave likewiſe other laws for the ſecu. 
ring of things which had been entruſted with others“, and to regulate the 


lawful to declare war, till terms of peace had firſt been offered i. 1. All. 
ociety with foreign nations was at firſt forbidden the Jews, leaft they 


this legiſlator engages his ſubjects to obſerve his laws, by the only two 


promiſes thoſe who ſhall be faithful in obſerving the law of God, riches, 
regular ſeaſons, plentiful, harveſts, rich vintages, great. abundance of all 
things, and rivers. of milk and honey; and on the other hand he leaves 
no crime unpuniſhed |; b 1 ſhall not here repeat. either the puniſh- 


Matt. xix. 3 Ex. xXiii. 26; Deut vii. 14. 0 "Pe xxv. 5. 6. 4 Deut. xvii 17. 
Ex. xxil. . GG. Deut. xxv. 13, 14. 15, 16. VULev. xxv. 14. Lev. xiii. 14, 
Deut. xx. 10. k Num, xxiii. 50. Deut. xx. 15 18. Deut xxviii. 
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ments he appointed for criminals, or the manner of inflicting them; we. 
| kave already ſaid enqugh of them in the preceding chapters. But, 


IV. BESIDES the written law, the Jews do likewiſe acknowledge 7% Ocal 
another, which they call The oral law, that i is to ſay, the law which wis Su. of the 


 tradita ore, or which tradition handed down to them by word of mouth: Ae 
They alſo call it The ſecond law]; and it conſiſts either in explanations 
of the ſenſe of the law, or in cuſtoms, which are ſo many guards to the 
more exact obſervance of it. They pretend that Moſes is as well the 
author of The ſecond law, as of the firſt, which he wrote with his own 
hand: and the account the Rabbins give of it, is as follows. 
Tu are to know, ſays Maimonides, that Moſes, at the ſame time that Irs origin 
3 received the law from God, received likewiſe the interpretation of © according 
o Mai- 
The text was firſt given him, and then the explanation which pee 
ta 2 him what that authentic text contained : and this is the man- 
ner in which he taught them both to the Iſraelites. J/hen Moſes reti- 
red into his tent, Aaron came to him, and learned the law which God 
had given him, and the interpretation of it: and then he ſtood up, and 
placed himſelf at his night hand. After Aaron came in Eleazar and I- 
thamar His ſons, and Moſes repeated to them the ſame things which he 
had ſaid to Aaron: after which they placed themſelves one at Aaron's 
right hand, and the other at Moſes's left. Then came the ſeventy El- 
ders, and Moſes gave them the ſame leſſon, which he. had given Aaron 
and his children. And laſt of all, came all the people to ſeek the 
Lord, and to learn of Moſes the law and its interpretation. So that 
Moſes repeated the law four times to Aaron, three times to his chil. 
dren, twice to the ſeventy elders, and once to the people. After this 
be withdrew, and Aaron taught the text, which he had learned by 
heart, after having heard it four times from Moſes. Thin he went 
out, and after him, his children did the ſame thing; and after they 
were gone, the ſeventy Elders alſo repeated the law to the people. 
And by this means, they all heard both the law and its interpre ta- 
tion four times. Aaron heard it four times at the mouth of Moſes ; 
his ſons, three times from Moſes, and. once from him; the E ders, 
twice from Moſes, once from Aaron, and once from Eleazer and Itha- 
mar; and the people, once from Moſes, a ſecond time From Aaron, 4 
Gg2. third 


Its true 


origin. 
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third tim? from his children, and a fourth time from the Elders, The 
chief among the people divided among them the care of teaching both 
the text of the law, and the explanation of the ſenſe which it con. 


trains. But the text was written, and the znterpretation of it was pre. 
ſerved by tradition. And from hence it is, as this Rabbin concludes, 
that the Sages ( peace be 10 their ſouls) divide the mate znto two forts 
the one written, and the other oral a. 


"Tris is the honour the Rabbins do their traditions ; 3 they attribute them 


as well as the law, to God himſelf; and the only difference with them i is, 


that the law was written, and the traditions conveyed down, viva voce. 


But I know not whether this be matter of fact. What is certain, is, 


that the reſpect the Jews had for the majeſty of God, from whom they 


had received the law, and the puniſhments which were annexed. to the 


breach of it, inſpired them with a fervent deſire of being inſtructed in 
it, and obſerving it. But they were above all things afraid of breaking 


it through ignorance; and Moſes having commanded that in all doubts, 


the Prieſts, that is, the great Sanhedrim ſhould be conſulted Þ, it is 


highly probable that the Oral law is nothing but the deciſions of this 


aſſembly, which were not written down; and by a perpetual addition 
of new obſcrvations, became a ſort of barrier againſt the violation 
of the law of the Lord. And this Maimonides © himſelf ſeems to 
acknowledge : The great Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, fays he, ic the foun- 


dation of the Oral law; they who compoſe it, are the pillars of doctrine, 
and the ſources from whence Ifracl muſt draw both the law. and juſtice. 


Whilſt this aſſembly ſubſiſted, there was no diſpute among the Iſraelites 


For if any difficulty aroſe, they immediately confulted the Sanhedrim in 


their own city; and if that determined it, they ſtood to its determination. 


Tf that could not decide it, a deputy and he who: propoſed the difficulty 
went to Jeruſalem, and propoſed. the thing to the Sanhedrim upon the 
mountain of the temple. J1f that did not determine it, they went to 


the Sanhedrim at the gate of the temple; and when the difficulty was 


beyond. the determination of all theſe tribunals, they had recourſe to the 


great Sanhedrim. Here, if tue juages err and they either from 


See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. Under the yar +46. p. 71 256. of rhe Fol. Edit. d Deut. 
Xvii. 8-13. 22 Treat. of rebels. b. i | 


tra- 
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tradition, or their own learning, found out the ſolution of the difficu'ty, 
they immediately pronounced ſent ence ; and if not, they took time to con- 
fider of it: and when all, or the greateſt part of them came to be of 
one opinion, they barely ſaid, Such or ſuch a thing has becn determined; 
and this determmation was generally received. But ſince the Sanhe- 
drim has been deſtroyed, drviſion has ſpread it ſelf every where, One 
ſays, this 18 lauful, and brings his reaſons in ſupport of its being ſo; 
another ſays the fame thing is forbidden, and endeavours to prove tt: 
one ſays, ſuch a thing 1s pure, another ſays of the ſame thing, that 
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it is impure. 
So that, according to this Rabbin, the Prophets and the Sanhcarim, ; 
have made feveral ordinances, ſince the receiving of the law, which the 
Jews have obſerved: and indeed we may trace the praQtice of them in 
the Scripture, which frequently alludes to them. The Sanhedrim had 
two views in the making theſe ordinances; one of which was, the cau- 
fing the law of God to be obſerved with the more exactneſs, their addi- 
tions being a ſort of encloſure to it, which prevented the violation of 
it. And thus in the caſe of the degrees of proximity, within which 
marriage was by the law forbidden, 7he Sanhedrim added ſeveral others 
to thoſe mentioned in the law, and even enjoined the obſervation of 
| what they had thus commanded or forbidden, under ſevere puniſhments. 
And the other view the Sanbedrim had in theſe ordinances, was, the 
entire ſeparation of the Jewiſh nation, from all other people whatſoever; 
for fear that their intercourſe witly ſtrangers ſhould give the Jews a dil- 
like of their own cuſtoms, or make them fond of following new ones; 
and leaſt they ſhould contract marriages with any of thoſe people, and 
be led by degrees into their ſuperſtitions a: and this is the realon why 
the law commands them not to eat of the bread of the Gentiles b, and to 
abſtain from certain meats e. So that, the Jews, by an extravagant attach- 
ment to the law, by explaining it, by extending it, and by always choo- 
ſing the ſevereſt ſide in caſes of doubt, becauſe they thought it the ſafeſt, 
have burdened themſelves with an innumerable multitude of precepts d. 
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The Few- IN caſes, wherein the law does not explain it (elf. clearly, they endea- 
Com your to find out the intent of the legiſlator, by drawing inferences from 
zerpreting ſuch places as are perſpicuous. And this they do thirteen ways; ſome 
. of which I ſhall here mention, that the reader may by them form a judg- 
ment of the reſt. The law commands, that they ſhould make an ex- 

act ſcarch for all the leayen that is in their houſes at the time of the 
Paſſover, that it may be taken away a; and from hence the Jews con- 

clude that this ſearch muſt be made with a candle, becauſe that is a more 

exact way of ſearching after it, than any other. The law declares, that 

the bed, upon which an unclean perſon lyes, is to be thought unclean Þ; 

and from hence the Jews infer, that his- cloak and his ſhirt are ſo too. 

The law fays in general, The animals which ſhall be offered up to God 

in ſacrifice .... But the Jews confine theſe animals to. certain beaſts only, 

| becauſe the law adds, Tou ſhall offer ſacrifices of . oxen and ſneep®, On 

the contrary, when the law after having ſpoken of the ſpecies, men- 

tions the genus, they conclude that the whole genus is there meant by 

the ſpecies. And this method of extending and. interpreting the law is 

the ſource of an infinite number of very ſingular cuſtoms which are ob. 
ſerved by the Jews; as for inſtance, that of not drinking any liquor till 

it has been trained through a linnen cloth: which proceeds from their 

fear of ſwallowing a fly, which | is an unclean animal, and forbidden to 

be eaten, by the law. 

Bur, we are not to imagine, that all the Jews — been ſo ſevere 

and ſcrupulous. No, they have run into the two contrary extreams of 

rigour and remiſſneſs. The zeal of ſome hath impoſed a yoke upon 

them, which-they could not bear ; and the looſneſs of others has ſought 

out the moſt ſoftening and convenient interpretations. And from hence 

have ſprung thoſe contrary opinions which have divided their doctors, 
Maimonides expreſly ſays, that till the time of The men of the great Gj. 
nagogue (Which is the title the Jews give to the prophets Haggai, e- 
chariah, Malachi, Daniel, and others) there were no diſputes about the 

law; but that afterwards the Doctors became divided among tnemſelves, 

and have ſtarted infinite diſputes. 

AND it was in order to ſtop the courſe of them, and to prevent the 

Oral law which was not written, from being loſt, that they, after the 

Ex. xi. 15. D Lev. xv. 4. Lev. i. de. 
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deſtruction of the temple, drew it up in a volume called Miel na, a Miſcha 

term which the Greeks render by &v772w0ic, which ſignifies, the ſecond brand 

/aw. The author of it was Rabbi Judas. A great while before his Y 4 

time, and as we have ſeen, before the birth of JESUS CHRIST, the ©? mo 

two Rabbins, Hillel and Schammai, had ſet up two ſchools, in direct op- 

poſition to one another; and, Ever ſince the diſciples of theſe two 

Rabbins have began to multiply, ſays Maimonid. s, as they did not con” 

ſider things thoroughly, the diviſion between them has much divided 1f- 

rael, and has made as it were two laws, of the Iaw of Moſes. And 

this obliges him to give great praiſes to Rabbi Fudas, whom he always 

calls Our holy Doctor, for having compoſed the M3ſchna. From the 

time of Moſes, ſays he*, 70 that of our holy doctor Judas, no body put 

down the precepts of the oral law in writing. In every age the head 

of the Sanhedrim or the Prophet, compoſed private memoirs: of the tra- 

ditions he had received from his maſters, for his own uſe,” and taught 

them viva voce. As to thoſe things, whith tradition did not determ ne, 

or which muſt be either determined by a freſh deciſion, or drawn from: 

the law by one of the thirteen uſual ways of explaining it, tie Sanhe. 

_ drim pronounced ſentence concerning them. And this continued to be 

the method till the time of our holy Doctor. But it is he who has 

collected all theſe traditions, opinions, interpretations, and deciſions 

which were made by all the Doctors and Sanhedrims from the time of 

' Moles to his own, into one ſimgle volume, and has compoſed the Miſch-' 

na f them. This book was received' by all the Jewiſh world, every. 

one tranſcribed” it, and every one taught it in Iſrael, that the oral law 

might not be loſt. But what as it that engaged this holy Doctor, to 

write this work, and to make this change? It was his having ſeen, 

that few perſons ſtudied the law; that they weo did, followed contrary 

opinions; that freſh perſecutions were riſmg up againſt them daily; that 
impiety ſpread it ſelf every where; and that the Iſraelites were baniſhed 

into the utmoſt corners. of the earth. His deſign was. to compoſe a Work, 

which the Fews might always have in their hands, and learn from it 

their obligations and their duty. And the Miſchnah, though a very lit- 

le volume, does yet contain both the canon and civil law of the Jews. 


Fref to the book entituled, The ſtrong hand. 
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The common opinion as to the time of its compoſure, is, that it was 
done under the empires of Antoninus and Commodus, an hundred and 
fifty years after the deſtruction of the temple, that i is, about the end of 
the ſecond century of the Chriſtian Church. 

To which is now added a ſecond work, which conſiſts of the gloſſes 
and interpretations of the Rabbins upon it, and is called in Hebrew Ge- 


mara, and by the Greeks πον , that is, The Perfection of the Miſeh. 


nab, as the Jews ſpeak ; and both theſe are contained in the Talmud. 


The ru 
_ Talmuds. 


So that, the Talmud is a famous work, which is as it were the body 
of the Jewiſh doctrine, and contains, their religion, their laws, and their 


cuſtoms. At preſent, there are two of them; that of Zeruſalem, which 


was compoſed by the Rabbins of that city, according to ſome, in the 
year of CHRIST 230, or ſomewhat later*; and that of Babylon, of 


| which the Rabbins of that city were the authors®, and which is of a 


great deal more authority than the other. They are divided, as has been 
ſaid, into two parts; one of which is called The repetition of the law, 
or Miſchna, from the Hebrew Schana, which ſignifies 20 repeat, and is 


called by the Greeks $vTzgwans; (this law God gave Moſes, the ſecond 
time he talked with him; this is what they call the oral lau, and is 
drawn up in theſes and aphoriſms;) and the other is called Gemara, that 


is, A ſupplement or Perfection, from the Hebrew Gamar to finiſh; and 


conſiſts of the explanation of the oral lac, and the deciſions of the Rab. 
bins. 


Maimonides has abridged the Talmud, in a work which he calls 7. hk 
ftrong hand; and it is from thence and the Talmud it ſelf, that I have 
drawn many things which are ſcattered about in the different parts of this 
work; eſpecially the cuſtoms and obſervances of the Jews, who lived in 
the time of JESUS CHRIST, as founded upon the oral law, which 


are very e to be known by all who e dcr the Goſpel. 


Aout the year of Chriſt 309. Prid. Con. . . N. 5: Under the year 1 b About the 
re of 52 500. Tow: 
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The Jewiſh cuſtoms, as well ancient as modern, which relate 


to civil Life. 


10 D was not content with only. giving his people laws for the regu- 
lation of the religious worſhip, which he required to be paid to 
himſelf; the knowledge he had of the barbarous manners and groſs un- 
derſtanding of this people, Induc'd him to give them others alſo, con- 
cerning many things which relate only to Civil life. And theſe laws not- 
withſtanding the ſubje& matter of them, do yet deſcrve the name of di- 
vine laws. For beſides that God is the author of the things they com- 
mand, religion it ſelf is likewiſe concerned in them, how diſtant ſocver 
they may appear to be from it. Thus for inſtance, the Jews were obli- 
ged to wear about their perſons and upon their habits ſome marks of their 


religion. The law commands thema, to ſow tufts to the four corners of — * 
their cloaks b, and to tye ſome pieces of parchment upon their fore | | 1 | ö 
heads and arms, wherein certain words of the law were written e. And 5 _— 
this was a ſpatious field for the zeal and affectation of the devotees, who il 
have added a great deal to theſe precepts. From hence come that infinite i 
number of cuſtoms, which were obſerved by the Jews, long before the i 
birth of JESUS CHRIST, and are ſo to this day. And as the Goſpel q 
frequently alludes to them, it cannot be well underſtood, unleſs we have 1 
ſome knowledge of their cuſtoms: which I ſhall cherefore here give ſome ee 1 
account of. without purſuing any other method, than that of The ordi- RS 
nary courſe of humane life, from the birth to the grave. 15 1 
To begin therefore with circumciſion ; no one is ignorant that the 8 Fo 
child was obliged to be circumciſed eight days aſter his birth. This Jon. —_ 


painful rite was performed only on boys, and in private houſes only; 
there being no particular officer among the Jews whoſe buſineſs it was to 


a That is, according to their interpretations of i. b N um. xv. 38. Pulg, Ex. xiii. 16. 
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perform it. They, who apoſtatized from Judaiſm, endeavour'd to take 
away the marks of circumciſion z which St. Paul forbids the converted 
Jews. Is any man, ſays he, called being circumciſed ? let him not be. 


come uncircumciſed®, There are proofs that the apoſtate Jews made uſe 


of this art to conceal their origin, and that they were therefore called re. 
cutiti. The day circumciſion was performed, the child always had a 
name given it, which was uſually ſignificative. The name of God was 
often taken into them, as in Nathanael, which ſignifies, The Lift of 


Cod; and in ſome it was always underſtood, as in John, which mug 


ſignitic The mercy of God, and in David, which is, Beloved of God. 
But afterwards, the reſpect the Jews had for this auguſt name was carri. 


ed fo far, that they for that reaſon changed the firſt letters of it before 
they would put it into proper names. Thus inſtead of Joachim they 
ſaid Eliakim, inſtead of Fehoiada, Zechariah. And they likewiſe de. 


lighted in changing the names of idols and their temples, into terms of 


reproach and contempt. Thus, the idol which the Philiſtines called Be. 
elſemen, that is, The God of heaven, they ironically called Beelgebub b, 


The God of flies; and inſtead of Bethel, that is, The houſe of Grd 


( which was the name of the place where Feroboam ſet up one of his 
golden calves©) they call it Bethaven, that is, The houſe of iniquity. 


The deſire of concealing their origin, or of being thought Greeks or Ro. 
Mans, made them likewiſe diſguiſe or tranſlate their own names; which . 


they began to do, as ſoon as they became ſubject to the Kings of Syria, 
who as we have ſeen, ſucceeded Alexander the great, in this part of 
the eaſt. Joſephus d obſerves, that Jeſus and Onias the ſons of the High- 
prieſt, changed their names to pleaſe Antiochus, who was ſurnamed the 
 #Hiuſtrious ; and that Feſus took the name of Jaſon, and Onias that of 


Menelaus. And in time, this became frequent, and grew up at laſt in- 


to a ſettled cuſtom, ſo that we meet with ſeveral who had theſe names; 


as for inſtance the widow St. Peter raiſed from the dead, whole proper 
name was Tabitha, took the Greek name of Dorcas*. Thus they turn- 
ed Thomas into Didymus*, Mordecai into Mark, Silas into Tertius*, 
Sau into Paul h, and Simeon i into Simon; and lometimes they aſſumed 


1 Cor. vii. 18. d-2 King 3. 1 Kings xii. 29. d Antiq. lib. xii. c. b. 
Acts ix. 36, John xi. 16. © Nom. vi. 2a. Acts xiii. 9. 
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names that were purely Greek, as thoſe of Ariſtobulus, Andrew, and 
Philip. | 

Ar the weaning of their children, the Jews made a great feaſt, They 
who had been born of a ſlave, could not afſume the name of Ala, 
which ſignifies Father; this was the priviledge only of ſuch, as had a 
right of inheritance. Which made St, Paw ſay of the Chriſtians, Thar 
having received the ſpirit of adoption, we can cry Abba, father?, 


CoNCBRNING marriage, the Jews had many cuſtoms which were Marria- 


235 


peculiar to themſelves. The young men were obli_cd to marry at ſix-** 


teen or ſeventeen years old, at fartheſt; and this cuſtom they continue 
to this day. The education of their daughters was formerly very ſevere, 


they ſeldom let them ſtir out of their houſes; and for this reaſon a 
daughter is called in Hebrew Alma, that is, one concealed, or ſhut ap. 
Marriage was performed out of the temple, and without any religious 
' ceremonies: and it was always preceded by eſpouſals, between which 
and the ceremony, there muſt have been at leaſt two or three months, 


and ſometimes there were ſeveral whole years. On the day of marriage» 
the bride was led to the bridegroom's houſe, by a choſen company of 

his friends; whom the Greeks call Paranymphs, and the Hebrews Sche- 

liachim, which ſignifies, Meſſengers or Apoſtles. And this perhaps, may 
be one reaſon why JESUS CHRIST gave the name of Apoſtles to his 


chief diſciples, namely, becauſe they were as it were the bridemen in the 


marriage between him and his church. The virgins who went before 


the bridegroom, always carried lamps in their hands; which were pieces 


of wood, at the tops of which were faſtened a ſort of cups full of oil 


and pitch, with a piece of ſtuff in the middle of them, which ſerved for 


a wick, and was lighted. The marriage ceremony was performed under 


a canopy ſupported by four young men, and in the mean time, all that 


were preſent ſung, and offered up vows and prayers, for the proſperity 


of the new-married-couple. It conſiſted in the bridegroom's giving his 


bride a ring, and in reading the marriage- contract; and there ought al- 
ways to be preſent two witneſſes at leaſt, and theſe uſually were Rabbins. 
After this was done, they feaſted for eight days together; and it is, I be- 


lieve of the third day of this cight-day-feaſt, that we are to underſtand 


Rom. viii. 15. 
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away the marks of circumciſion; which St. Paul forbids the converted 
Jews. Ie any man, ſays he, called being circumciſed £ let him not be. 
com uncircumciſed a. There are proofs that the apoſtate Jews made uſe 


Names. 
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perform it. They, who apoſtatized from Judaiſin, endeavour'd to take 


of this art to conceal their origin, and that they were therefore called ye. 
cutiti. The day circumciſion was performed, the child always had a 
name given it, which was uſually ſignificative. The name of God was 


often taken into them, as in Nathanael, which ſignifies, The gift of 


God; and in ſome it was always underſtood, as in John, which muſt 


ſigniſie The mercy of God, and in David, which is, Beloved of God. 
But afterwards, the reſpe& the Jews had for this auguſt name was carri. 


ed ſo far, that they for that reaſon changed the firft letters of it before 


they would put it into proper names. Thus inſtead of Joachim they 
ſaid Eliakim, inſtead of Jehoiada, Zechariah. And they likewiſe de. 
lighted in changing the names of idols and their temples, into terms of 
reproach and contempt. Thus, the idol which the Philiſtines called Be. 
elſemen, that is, The God of heaven, they ironically called Beelzebyy, 


The God of flies; and inſtead of Bethel, that is, The houſe of God 
{which was the name of the place where Feroboam ſet up one of his 
golden calves e) they call it Bethaven, that is, The houſe of mniquity. 


The deſire of concealing their origin, or of being thought Greeks or RO. 


Mans, made them likewiſe diſguiſe or tranſlate their own naines ; which 
they began to do, as ſoon as they became ſubject to the Kings of Syria, 
who as we have ſeen, ſucceeded Alexander the great, in this part of 
the caſt. Joſephus d obſerves, that Feſus and Onias the ſons of the High- 
prieſt, changed their names to pleaſe Antiochus, who was ſurnamed 7he 


Illiſtrious; and that Feſus took the name of Faſer, and Onias that of 


Menelaus. And in time, this became frequent, and grew up at laſt in- 
to a ſettled cuſtom, ſo that we meet with ſeveral who had theſe names; 
as for inſtance the widow St. Peter raiſed from the dead, whoſe proper 


name was Tabitha, took the Greek name of Dorcase. Thus they turn- 


ed Thomas into Didymus f, Mordecai into Mark, Silas into Tertiuss, 
Sau} into Paul h, and _— into > Simon and ſometimes they adumed 


4 1 Cor. vii. 18. d 2 Kinęs i. 2. dS: oF Kings xii. 29: ---: d Antiq. lib. xii. c.6. 
Ac ix. 36, *. John xi. 16, & Rom. vi. 24. Acts xiii. 9. 
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names that were purely Greek, as thoſe of Axiſtobulus, Andrew, and 
Philip. 

Ar the weaning of their children, the Jews made a great feaſt, They 
who had been born of a ſlave, could not aſſume the name of Aula, 
which ſignifies Father; this was the priviledge only of ſuch, as had a 
right of inheritance. Which made St. Paul ſay of the Chriſtians, That 


having received the ſpirit of adoption, we can cry Abba, father. 
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CoNCBRNING marriage, the Jews had many cuſtoms which were Marris- 
peculiar to themſelves. The young men were obli.cd to marry at ſix- ges. 


teen or ſeventeen years old, at fartheſt; and this cuſtom they continue 


to this day. The education of their daughters was formerly very ſevere, 
they ſeldom let them ſtir out of their houſes; and for this reaſon a 


daughter is called in Hebrew Alma, that is, one concealed, or ſhut up. 


Marriage was performed out of the temple, and Without any religious 
ceremonies: and it was always preceded by eſpouſals, between which 


and the ceremony, there muſt have been at leaſt two or three months, 


and ſometimes there were ſeveral whole years. On the day of marriage, 
the bride was led to the bridegroom's houſe, by a choſen company of 


his friends; whom the Greeks call Paranymphs, and the Hebrews Hefe. 


liachim, which ſignifies, Meſſengers or Apoſtles. And this perhaps, may 


be one reaſon why JESUS CHRIST gave the name of Apoſ/:s to his 
chief diſciples, namely, becauſe they were as it were the bridemen in the 
marriage between him and his church. The virgins who went before 
the bridegroom, always carried lamps in their hands; which were pieces 
of wood, at the tops of which were faſtened a ſort of cups full of oil 


and pitch, with a picce of ſtuff in the middle of them, which ſerved for 


a wick, and was lighted. The marriage ceremony was performed under 
a canopy ſupported by four young men, and in the mean time, ali that 


were preſent ſung, and offered up vows and prayers, for the proſperity 


of the new-married-couple. It conſiſted in the bridegroom's giving his 


| bride a ring, and in reading the marriage-contract ; and there ought al- 


ways to be preſent two witneſſes at leaſt, and theſe uſually were Rabbins. 


After this was done, they feaſted for eight days together; and it is, I be- 
lieve of the third day of this cight-day-fcaſt, that we are to underſtand 


Rom. viii. 15. 
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the coming of our Lord and his Apoſtles, they wanted wine. 


tribe, but alſo to one of her father's relations. The Levites might mar. 
ry as they pleaſed, into all the tribes; we find in the ninth chapter of 


that when a man died without children, his brother was obliged to mar. 
ry the widow, and the children he had by her, bore the name, and in- 


former were the names of their fathers, in the other were the names 


ing up theſe genealogies ; and as appears by the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah were no leſs lo, in keeping them. Every man was permitted 
to have ſeveral wives, except the High-prieſt, who alone was debarred 
that liberty. According to Foſe phus and the Rabbins, he could have but 


had no communication with their wives, during the time of their ordi- 
nary illneſs, nor whilſt they were breeding, nor all the time that they 
ſuckled their children. They were formerly, becauſe of the hardneſs of 


by giving them an inſtrument wherein they declared the woman to be 


that this was the priviledge only of the men, and that the women could 
not ſeparate themſelves, without the conſent of their husbands. If a wo- 


An Introduction b Hook l. 

thoſe words of St. ohn, On the third day there was a marriage, &c. 
which I ſhould tranſlate, On the third day of the marriage which was 
in Cana of Galllee, Jeſus came, &c. and this is the reaſon, why upon 
THE1R daughters generally "ſpeaking might marry into any tribe; 


Michal of the tribe of Benjamm, married David, who was of the tribe 
of Judah, But an heireſs was obliged not only to marry in her own n 


Judges, a Levite married to a woman of Bethlehem of Fudah. And 
though the law forbad relations to marry, yet this did not hinder bur 


herited the eſtate of the deceaſed. And this formed a double genealogy 
among them; one of which was natural, and the other legal. In the 


of thoſe to whom they were heirs. The Jews were very exact in draw. 


one, and ſhe muſt have been a virgin, when he married her. The Jews 


their hearts, permitted by God to put away their wives; which they did, 
free, and at liberty to. marry another man. But we learn from Foſephus, 
man was an adultereſs, a Jew could not keep her; upon her being ſuf. 


pected, ſhe was forced to. drink the bitter waters, called The waters of 
Faun in proof of her fidelity, as We have before obſerve t. 


b ch. i. 1. 1 Sach. zviii. 27. 
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Chap XIV. the Holy Scriptures. 297 


Tux Jewiſh cuſtoms, concerning the manner of their drels, are yet Habirs 
more ſingular. Becauſe the law forbad them wearing a garment made of 
both linnen and woollen, they therefore would: not ſo much as ſew their 
woollen cloaths with thread. To the four corners of their cloaks, they 
tied tufts, which were of a purple colour; and they who affected a 
ſhew of devotion, wore them deeper than others. At preſent, as they 
in general follow the cuſtoms of the country where they live, in their 
habits ; they wear under their cloaths a ſquare piece of ſtuff, which has 
tufts at the four corners of it. In their ſynagogues, when they ace at 
prayers, they have a larger piece of the ſame kind with which they cover 
their necks and ſhoulders: This dreſs they call Thal:t, and it is ſomething. 
very holy among them, becauſe it ſupplies the place; of that habit, by 
which Moſes commnidgd them to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other peo- 
ple. For the better underſtanding which, the Reader has only to caſt 
his eye on the adjoining plate; den there is repreſented a Jew dreſſed 
v in his Thalet, or praying-habit, from which hang four tufts, at the let- 
ters F. F. F. F. Beſides the Thaler, the Jews tied to their forcheads and Dae 18. 
arms, what they call Tephillim, and the Greeks Philacteries, which con- 
ſiſted of ſome pieces of parchment, wherein were written ſome paſlages 
of Scripture. This they obſerved fo late as St. Ferom's time; who in 
his Commentary. on the twenty fourth chapter of Ezechicl ſays; 3-17 be. 
Tews ſay that their Babyloniſh Doctors, who were very ſtrict in the 
obſervation of the law, wrote the decalgue. upon parchments which 
they put round their heads; and that this is commanded by the law, 
when it commands them to hang it upon their foreheads, and before 
their eyes, that they may always ſee, what is commanded them. And 
indeed God did command them to carry the law written upon their fore. 
heads, and faſte ned to their arms. It was thus that they obſerved it in 
the time of our Lord, who reproaches thoſe who affected to ſhew their 
devotion by enlarging their Phylatteries a; which is. generally miſunder- 
ſtood. For it is thought, that theſe Phylacteries were bands of parch- 
ment, which theſe devotees made broader than ordinary ; but that was 
not the caſe. Their deſign therein, was to write a greater number of the 
words of the law in them ; and the manner in which they then did, 


8 + Mat XXili..5. 


* 


and the Jews to this day do make them, is this. For making hs head- phy. 


Pyilactery is Greek, and the Jews who ſpoke Greek, called theſe skins 


Areſſed moiſt, and turned it into every one of the cuts. When it was 


and it was in this manner that the Phariſees enlarged their head- phy lac- 


teries. As for thoſe for their arms, they likewiſe made uſe of a ſquare 


into the hollow of it, in which were written tour paſlages of Scripture, 


of the words of the law. I ſhall not here repeat all the things which 


ing, or in the temple, or in the ſynagogues. They thought this manner 


But the Apoſtles changed this cuſtom, as appears from St. Paul's forbid- 
ding men to pray or propheſy with the head covered® : unleſs it be ſaid, 
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lacteries, they have a ſquare piece of wood, in which they cut three ſlits or 
clefts, as at the letter M. Over this they put a piece of skin, which, was 


dry they took it out, and then it had in it four little hollows or cells, in- 
to cach of which they-put a piece of parchment rolled up, in which 
ſome words of the law were written. And then they tied this skin, 
which had the ſhape of the figure N, to the forehead with ſtraps, as you 
ſee here in the picture of the Jew. And though this skin covered but 
a ſmall part of the forehead, yet it contained ſeveral words of the law; 


piece of wood, to make them, but without any cutts in it, as at the let- 
ter P. They bound a piece of moiſt skin over it; and after having 
brought it to the form of the figure Q, they put a piece of parchment 


and then tied this skin to their arms. The Jews, as has been ſaid, do 
to this day call them Tephillim, which ſignifies Prayers; becauſe it is 
chiefly when they are at their prayers that they wear them. The term 


and parchments by this name, becauſe they helped to preſerve the memory 


the Jews ſay about them; it is ſufficient to my W to have en the 
reader an idea of them. 5 
TRE Jews always went bare- headed, except when 3 were in mourn- 


of praying covered, ſhew'd more reſpect for the majeſty of God, as teſti- 
fying that they thought themſelves unworthy to look up in his beetenct 


chat he here ſpeaks of private aſſemblies held in houſes, ſuch as thoſe of 
the primitive Church were; and not of the temple or ſynagogues, where | 
the Chriſtians doubtleſs followed the common cuſtom, Women went 
covered in the ſtreets, and their fear of being ſeen carried them fo far, 


Ee 


I Cor. xi. 14 
as 


_ 
8 
_ 


came down to their feet, and were very full. 


went into the country, they ſhortned them, by tying them round them 
with a girdle, 


fires either in the open air, or in the middle of their chambers. 
modern Jews leave about a cubit ſquare of wall unplaiſtered, 
part or other of their houſes; to ſet before their eyes, the deſtruction of 
the temple, They formerly would not ſuffer any beams of a floor to jet 


4s to make it © EPO to cover their own with borrowed hair ; ; but in 


the ſynagogues, as they were ſeparated from the men, 
their faces uncovered. 


TRE Jews went bare-footed; only they had ſandals on, which were 
like thoſe of the Capuchins abroad, This obliged them to waſh them 


the Holy Scriptures. 


they prayed with 


often, and anoint them with oil. Theſe ſandals were tied on the feet 
with ſtraps, as you (ce at the letter Z in the laſt plate; ſo that, when 
they would take them off, theſe ſtraps muſt be untied ; which it was the 
proper buſineſs of their ſervants to do. And this is the reaſon, why St. 
John in humility declares himſelf unworthy of unt ying the ſeraps of our 


Lord JESUS CHRIST's ſandals?. 


TuꝝEy obſerved the commandment b in TLeuiticus, of not cutting heir 
hair round, nor ſhaving their beards, with great exadneſs. Their cloaths 


When they travelled or 


239 


As to their houſes ; thoſe of men of quality among the Tews, like Houſes, 


thoſe among the Romans, had ſeveral covered walks, almoſt like the mo- 


dern cloyſters. The roofs of their houſes were flat, and convenient to 


walk on; fo that we ſee they ſpread a tent for Abſalom on the top of 

It is ſaid in-the book of Fadges%, that there were about 
E three thouſand looking on Sampſon from the roof of the houſe where 
Þ the Philiſtines were aflembled. Feremiah © reproaches the Jews with ha- 
1 ving offered ſacrifices to idols ww the roofs of their houſes; and Jesug 


the houſe e. 


Car1sT commands his diſciples f to preach upon them. The law com- 


manded, that there ſhould be a battlement round them breaſt high; and 
the ſtairs up to them were on the out-ſide of the houſe. 


not the art of making glaſs-windows they made uſe of lattices or cur- 


The Jews had 


tains. Neither had they the invention of chimneys; they made their 


in ſome 


Mar. i. 7. 


| d ch. xix. 27. 
* ch. xix. L3.. 


. 2 Sam. xvi. 22. 
f Matt. x. 27. . 


Ach. xvi. 27. 


The 


Our 
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own houſe. The ſtrangers who Came to Feruſalem to offer ſacrifice, 


they faſten to all their gates; buc others encloſe them in a caſe, which 


Lord preſerve my going out, and my coming in. Some make a hole in 


in it. Mazmonides obſerves, that they were forbidden to make their 


| houſes in the form of the temple, or to have any thing in their houſes, 


if they happen to buy any which belonged to a Chriſtian, they break all 


the wood and carthen-ware, and take all poſſible pains in cleaning thoſe 


two ſets of utenſils, one for dreſſing and eating fleſh, the other for 
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out into the ſtreets in Jeruſalem, leſt if there ſhould be any perſon dead 
upon that floor, they who walked under thoſe beams, ſhould be Polluted 
without knowing it. 

G oD commands them to write the commandments upon the doors of 
their houſes and chambers*; and they have different ways of putting this 
commandment in execution. Some write them on little rolls, which 


they faſten to the gate, or put into a hole in the wall; and the devotees 
lay their hands upon this place, as often as they go out, and ſay, The 


this caſe, in which they ſhut up the commandments; and through the 
hole there appears the word Schaddai, which is one of the names of 
God, which they write on the outſide of the papers which are rolled up 


which was like the things in the temple, as the table, or the candleſtick, 
If any one built a ſynagogue, he was obliged to build it finer than his 


were lodged there at free-coſt. 
'Tazy generally buy their kitchen- furniture all new, for fear it ſhould 
have been uſed in dreſſing victuals, which are forbidden by the law: and 


veſſels that are of mettal. The law commands in this caſe, that they ſhall 
make every thing paſs through the fire, which can bear it, and ſhall pu- 
rify with the waters of expiation thoſe things which cannot. They have | 


ſpoon-meats. They are ſo very exact, as even to ſcruple the cutting 
cheeſe with the ſame knife they have cut fleſh with; and all this for fear 
of breaking that prohibition in ee Thou Jul not r ſeethe a hid 
in his Bs me. 

THE formerly cat lying upon beds, which generally, when the ſea - 
ſon would permit, were made under trees or arbours: and as they lay, 
they leaned upon pillows or cuſhions. And to this the Prophet Exc Kiel 


Deut. vi. 9. „ ch. xxiii. 19. 


alludes, 
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alludes, when ſpeaking againſt thoſe who indulge men in ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy, he ſays, Mo to them who put pillows under every elbow a; 
for when they were at table upon theſe beds, they leaned upon their el. 
| bows, to ſupport themſelves. 

REGULAR perſons among the Jews never eat bun at night. And 


hands. And thus the Greek word 7vyky, which St. Mark makes uſe of ®, 
is rendered, ten. But ſome authors are of opinion, that it rather ſig. 
nifies the manner of the Jews waſhing their hands, which was to keep 


arms to their ſleeves, ſhould if they held their hands down, return back 


word Ty does ſignify that part of the arm. At the beginning of any 
repaſt, the maſter of the family takes a whole loaf, bleſſes it, breaks it, 
and gives to every one a piece of it of the ſize of an olive; till this is 
done, no body eats: and they have alſo the like benediction for the cup. 
The Jews who affect a greater regularity than ordinary, will drink no 
vine that belongs either to chriſtians or pagans, thinking it to be forbid_ 


 fices, and drank the wine of their drink-offerings © When they make 


they ſtrain their wine, as has been obſerved : and this is what our Lord 
reproaches the Phariſees with in the Goſpel a, that is, of being ſcrupu- 


blood ſhould remain in the animals they eat, they bleed them with a 
great deal of care; and no body is ſuffered to be a butcher among them, 
till he has given proofs of his skill in this matter, before choſen judges. 
AGRICULTURE and feeding of cattle, was the firſt occupation 
all the Jews, not excepting the moſt wealthy of them: but nevertheleſs 
it appears by the ſtructure of the tabernacle and temple, that they were 
well skilled in arts. It was cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction en 
ch. xiii. 18. Vulgate, ch vii. . ch. xxxii. 38. Matt. xxii. 24. 

HED 11 them 


to this day they never ſit down at table, till they have often waſhed their 


their hands always lifted up, leaſt the water which ran down upon their 


dirty upon wenn, and pollute them after they had cleaned them : for the 


den by thoſe words of Deuteronomy, They eat the fat of their ſucri- 


| bread, they lay aſide a piece of paſte, which was formerly kept for the 
Prieſts, but at preſent they throw it into the fire. Among their unclean 
animals they reckon flies; and for fear they ſhould ſwallow one of them, 


lous about trifles, whilſt they were not afraid of committing the greateſt 
_ crimes. They eat nothing that has been ſtrangled; and leaſt any drop of 
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of Trades. 
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them to profeſs Game trades, one inſtance of which we: have in St. Paul, 
who was a man of quality, and yet a tent- maker. They have a proverb 
among them, that, Not to teach a ſon ſome trade, and to teach him to 
ſteal, are the ſame thing. And in ſpeaking of their arts, we muſt not 
forget what St. Jerom ſays, as he is explaining the tenth verſe of the. 
25th chapter of Iſaiah. «As meadows and hay are not very common 
in Paleſtine, the Fees, ſays this father, ſed to feed their horſes and 
other cattle with cut ſtrau. For cutting which, they made uſe or 
_ chariots or carts, whole wheels were armed with a ſort of knives : and 
to this the. prophet alludes, When he ſays, ' The hand of. the Lord fall 
reſt upon this mountain, and Moab ſhall be craſhed. ade e 45 the 
 ftraw is under the wheels: of achariot . 4 
W ſhall- conclude this chapter, with the funeral: ceremonies 80 the 
Jews. When any. perſon died, the friends and relations of the deceaſed, 
to ſhew. their grief at the loſs of him, rent their eloaths, beat their beeilt, | 
uncovercd their heads, put aſhes upon their hair, and lay down: flat on 
the ground: and generally ſpeaking, this is the manner they ſhew their 
grief in, at any misfortune whatſoever. And another mark of affliction 
| likewiſe was their going barefoot; as we ſee in David, who when he 
fled from his ſon Abſalom, went up to the mount. of Otrves bare-footb. 4 
And God commands Iſaiah e, to go barefoot, to ſhe w the great defola- 
tion he threatned. It is cuſtomary. with us, ſays Joſephusa, When any 
ane is ſick, or any affliction is fallen upon us, i pray. for thirty days 
hefore we offer ſacriſice, and to abſtain from wing, and to cut off; our 
hair. All this Nuten Bernice did on this occaſion, and went before Flo- 
rus g tribunal bare-foot, fo ſoften: him. The funeral-pomp, among the 
Jews, was attended with-players on flutes, hired imourning-women, and 
flambeaux, The poor were buried in 4 grave. But the rich were em. 
balmede, and. their badies bound up in ſwathes, according to the man- 
ner of the Egypriais: They took a piece of cloth, which, was long e- 
, Hough to. wrap round. all the body from the neck to. the feet, and ſo 
Plate 18. bound it up entirely as. you ſee at the letter X in the laſt plate, which. 
is the figure of an embalmed body. And; this is:the reaſon. why. JE Sus 
CRIST, when he had raiſed up: Lazaris.from the dead, ordered his Apo 
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Mes to looſe, or unbind him a, becauſe without it he could not have walked. 
They covered the face of the dead with a handkerchief. If the reader, 
would ſee more of this manner of burying, he may find it largely treat- 
ed on, in my Commentary on the Goſpel. The tombs of perſons of qua- 
lity were magnificent, they placed them in their own eſtates, and gene- 
rally cut them out of a rock; and before them was a place wherein the 
dead body was depoſited, before it was interred. But as the Jews could 
not touch a dead body without pollution, they. carefully avoided coming 
near the tombs; which they plaiſtered over on the out - ſiqe, that they, 
might be the better ſeen, and every year on the filteenth day of the 


ludes,, when he ſays of the Jewiſh hypocrites, who covered their vices 
with a fine outward appearance, that they were like whited Sepulchres b. 


therefore when the Scripture ſays, that the bodies of their kings were 

burnt e, it muſt be underſtood of the Perfumes which were burnt at 
their . before their interment d. 3 

I uE Jews confeſs themſelves aloud before they die. They believe 


there is a place where ſouls are. purified from their pollutions, before 


are leſſened by the prayers of the living; and therefore a ſon is obliged 
to pray eleven months together for the ſoul of his father. | 
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want of e the ag of the e coins s and PIES which 


2 Chr. XX1. 12, and JErem. xxxiv. 5. 0 


month Adar, they white waſhed them ane w. To which our Lord al- 


Ihe cuſtom of burning the dead was never in uſe among them: and 


\N E of thoſe things which may throw difficultics in the way of 
thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, is the 
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the ſoul to be immortal, and therefore call tombs, The habitations of 
the diving. They alſo. believe, and it has always been their faith, that, 


J they are preſented before the tribunal of God, and that their puniſhments 
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are mentioned in it. And as the money of the Greeks ad Romans, who: 
ſucceſſively governcd the Eaſt, was alſo current among the Hebrews, and 
interpreters have tranſlated the names of the money and weights which 
were peculiar to the Jews, by the names of thoſe of their own coun- 
tries, it is therefore of conſequence likewiſe to know, what money and 
weights were in uſe among the Greeks and Romans. And the end of 
our enquiries being to give ſuch an account of the ancient meaſures, ag 
| ſhall not vary, at leaſt ſenſibly, from the truth (which is all we can pretend 
to in this matter;) what we here undertake, is to reduce the weights, 
- meaſures and coins of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, to French ones. 
In order to which we ſhall compare them together; and the experiments, 
principles, and foundations upon which we build theſe reductions, are as 
follows. 5 
ne ai. WE learn from Fannius the poet, that the amphora, a Roman meaſure, 
rence be. Was a veſſel of a Roman cubick-foot, and that the congius was an eighth 
2 brug part of an amphora, ſo that an amphora held eight congii; and according 
and to the ſame author, the amphora held eighty pounds weight of water, and 
+ a — conſequently the congius held but ten. Which being ſuppoſed, it is eaſy 
to know the proportion which the meaſures of the ancients bore to thoſe 
of the French. For there is yet at Rome in the Farneſian palace, a con. 
gius which Ve ſþaſian ordered to be put in the Capitol, for the ſtandard. 
Now, the water which this congius holds, having been weighed, was 
found to be one hundred and eleven ounces and three quarters, of Pa. 
ris weight . According to Fannius, it weighed ten Roman pounds, that 
is, ſixſcore ounces; for the Roman pound has but twelve ounces. And if 


* The Engliſh Averdupois pound exceeds, or is heavier than the Paris pound, by ſeven parts in a 
hundred. IF therefore you would reduce the Paris weights here menticned to Engliſh Averdupois ones, 
multiply the French pounds mentioned by an hundred, and then deduct from it the ſum of ſeven for 
every hundred, and the remainder will be the given quantity in Engliſh weight. Thus for example, 
in the preſent inſtance, one hundred and twelve ounces: ( wherein ue add one quarter of an ounce only | 
to prevent: fractions) Paris, make juſt ſeven Paris pounds. Theſe multiplied by an hundred, make Tn 

ſeven hundred, out of which if you deduct ſeven ſevens, or forty nine, in order to oy it to Engliſn- 
averdupois, the remainder, which-is 651, is that weight; which is 6. pounds 2. and ; fo that one 
hundred and eleven ounces and three quarters Paris-weight bere mentioned, comes to nrar about ſeven | 
4 pounds, of Engliſh-averdupois. hich rule will ſerve for the reduction of all Paris, or F. rench-weights 
20 our Engliſh ayerdupois ones. Or elſe it may be done pretty juſtly, by only deducting rr from the. 
Jum given; for as 14 bears near-the ſame proportion to 1, at 100 does to 7, this will reduce the F rench- 
und of Paris to the Engliſh averdupois very nearly, ibo not exadtly. h 
En 
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then you reckon the eight ownces and a quarter, which the Roman weights 
exceed the Paris ones in the preſent ſum, it will appear, that if you 
reckon 576 grains to an ounce, the Paris ounce weighs 39 grains] more 
than the Roman ounce ; and that therefore the Roman pound differs from 
the Paris one in theſe two things; 1/7, in that it has but twelve ounces, 
whereas the Paris one has ſixteen; and 24ly, in that the Paris ounce has. 
39 grams more than the Roman one, which conſequently has but 536 
grains and 3, whilſt the Paris one has 576 grams. And that nothing 
can be eaſier than to reduce the weights and coins of the ancients to the 
modern ones, in this manner, will appear in the ſequel. | 
Wr ſhall begin with firſt giving ſome account of the names, which De Ro- 
the ancients gave the weights which were moſt in uſe among them ; be- 3 
fore we come to the reduction of them. The pound or libra was à Ro- 1 
man weight. It was divided into twelve parts, which are called ounces, 
from the Uncius; though this word with the Romans was proper only to 
the firſ# ounce of the pound; and all the reſt of them had each its particu. 
lar name. The Romans likewiſe call the pound, As; and this name agrees 
alſo. with any thing that is diviſible into twelve parts. In every Romun- 
ounce, there were two half-ounces, four quarters, ſix ſextules, eight 
drams, 24 ſcruples, 48 oboli, 96 half-oboli, 144 carrats or ſiliquæ, 
k which were a ſort of Rage) and 126 lentes, (which were a ſort of little 

worm's egg *.) 5 
Tux dram was an Athenian VERS It is the chit part of: a Ro. A 
nan ounce. It i is ſubdivided into ſix oboli, and twelve Half oboth, An weights; 
hundred drams make an Atrick mina. 8 
Tu E ſocket was an Hebrew weight : and this was alſo the name of a 
piece of money among the Hebrews. They ſubdivide this weight into dg. 8 
20 parts, which they call gerah's, each of Which was worth ſomething 1 
more than an obolus. Sixty Hebels make an Hebrew mina. 
IAE Paris pound has ſixteen ounces, each ounce cight groſſes, each paris 
groſs three penny-weights, each penny-weight 24 grains; ſo that cach weights. 
| 8rofs has 72 grains, each pound has 128 groſs, or 9216 grains, and each 
ounce has 576 grains. At the mint indeed, and among the gold-ſmiths; 
the mark is uſed. inſtead of the found, which they never uſe 3 and this. 


1 or r rather perhaps, 4 ſort of Lentils 10 worms egg weighing ſo. much 


MAYR: 
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mara is a weight which has but eight ounces. But the ounces of the mark 
are divided into graſſes, &c. in the ſame manner as the: ounce e of the 
pound. 3 e 

Roman. FORMERLY, in the Gr ages of the world, money was not ſtamped, 

none): but weighed; nor was it reckoned by different ſpecies, as it is at 

its anti- 
gui. preſent, So that money and weights were then the ſame. things. 
The moſt ancient money the Romans had, was what they called (As, 
which was made of copper, and weighed a pound. Afterwards, they lef. 
ſened the weight of the As, and reduced it to a ſmall. 8 of the 
value of nine denzers, and a quarter of a denier of French. money b. The 
pieces below it were the triens and the quadrans. Silver firſt came in uſe 
among the Romans in the reign of Seruius. The moſt common Silver- 
coin among them, was the Seſterce, which was worth #wo LAfes and a 
Half of copper, that is, two pounds and a half of that metal. And from 
thence comes its name Seſtertius, as it were for Semiſtertius, fwo and 
a half, Lor two and a half of the third] much in the ſame mannex 
as the Greeks call tuo talents and a half teirov nuraavron, 

TEN Aſſes of copper made a denarius, which was called denarius 
from thence : ſo that the denarius or penny was worth four Seſterces. 
But its weight was not always the ſame; it is pretended. that under the 
Conſuls it weighed more, fo that ſeven denarii then weighed eight Atticb 
Arams, which made a Roman ounce. In the time of the Emperours, its 
weight was reduced to that of a dram, fo that the Roman ounce had 
eight denar in it, as well as eight drams, - The tribute which the R- 
znaus required of the people, whom they had ſubdued to their obedience, 
Was a denarins or penny, which was ſtamped: With the figure of the Em- 
perour, and we find it mentioned in the Goſpel c. enn een 

ani. THE drachma or dram was the moſt common money at Athens. 

»ozey, It made the eighth part of the Roman ounce, as has been obſerved. An 

hundred drams made a mina, and ſixty minas a talent; 'Y which conſe- 
quently was worth ſix thouſand dra, | 

. E word fhekdd in the Hebrew e ſignifies the ſame thing 

none. AS o pondus does in the Latin. And it Was likewiſe, as has. been obſcrycd, 


* The Engliſh Mark is divided into eight ounces, 24 penny- weights, and 576 prains; or elſe, in- 


Fo eight ounces, 20 penny-weights, and 640 grains. vA denier is the twelfth part of a 
French peuny. The As, according to Harris (Lexicon Technic.) was worth + of a- penny Engliſ0 , 
eccerding to Dr. Arbuthnot, three fartkings and £5. © Luke xx. 23. 
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the name of a piece of money; which the Greeks call ſtater, that is, a " | 
weight: And as this was the moſt common money among the Jews, 0 | 
whenever we find the matter of money named in Scripture, and not the bl 
ſpecies, WE are to underſtand it of the /hekel, Thus, for inſtance, when 
it is ſaid, that JESUS CHRIST was ſold for thirty pieces of ſilver, 
it ſignifies thirty ſbelels of fukver, Thave engraven a ſhekel in the fol- 
lowing plate; one ſide of which is marked with the figure of a veſſel 
which is thought to be taken from that, in which the manna was kept, 
by the ſide of the ark; and round this veſlel are written theſe words, The 
freket of Tfraeh, in Samaritan characters, which were thoſe which the 

Jews uſed before the captivity of Babylon, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter : 

and the other ſide ſeems to repreſent Aaron's budding- rod, round which 
is written in the Samaritan character, this inſcription, "Feruſaltm the holy. 
Tar Hebrew talent is called by the Jews chicar : it was at firſt a 
rude lump of mettal, and appears from the 3 8th chapter of Exodus, to 
have been worth 3000 Hl For it is certain that the tribute which 
the Jews paid per head, was an half-ſhekel, and it being here faid, that 
600000 men paid 100 falents, it appears that 600000 half ſhekels were: 
Worth 100 talents, and conſequently that 3000 Or made, or were 
worth, one talent. 
Bur in order to enable us to compare the . rench-money with that 
of the ancients, it is-neceſiary that it ſhould be fixed ; whereas it is not ſo: 
in any one of their ſpecies, the figures, values and names of them all are 
often changed. And we have lately had new ſpecies, With a prohibition 
to uſe any of the old ones. But nevertheleſs, it is neceſſary in this caſe, 
to find out ſome ſure and unchangeable method of comparing the coins- 
of the ancients with the modern French ones, and of diſcovering the dit” 
| ference between them, ſo. as that it ſhall always appear, and be known, ; 
: notwithſtanding any alterations or changes that may be made. 
THe reduction of the. Roman. money. to the Grecian. is caſy, becauſe 
it has been done to our hands by ancient authors. Nor is it more dif- 
pr to reduce the Hebret money to the Roman, ſince Foſep! us and: 
St. Jerom expreſly tell us, that the fhekel weighed a. Roman. half-ounce a. 


> Plate 1 9. 


In order ro reduce the {bekel or any other piece of money frov: Roman or French to Englith va- e 
lee: it need only be remembred, that the Engliſh Troy-ounce (%% which all coins are aweighed) has. 5 "ay 
according to our Author nine grains more than rhe French, and conſequenily a little more than 49 1 
grains more than the Roman. _ 
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reducing 


= — roſe of 2 Matt. xv. 24- V» Ibid. v. 26. 1 Bb 


And indeed we have a moſt demonſtrative proof of it in the Goſpel, 
where the tribute which the Jews paid per head, which as we have ſaid 
was an half-ſheket, is called didrachma * ; which is as much as to ſay, that 
the half-ſhekel was worth two drachmas or drams, and conſequently 
the whole one, worth four. And we have obſerved above, that eight 
Arams made a Roman-ounce and four drams an Halfounce. Which is the 
reaſon why St. Matthew calls the half-ſbekel, didrachma. For he is there 
ſpeaking of the tribute of half a ſheket, which every Jew was obliged to 
pay annually, formerly to the tabernacle, and afterwards to the temple, 
that is, to God. So that, JESUs CHRIST had reaſon to ſay, that he 
was exempt from paying this tribute, ſince Kings dont uſe to require tri. 
bute of their own childrend. And as then the half-hekel was worth 
two drachmas, the whole one muſt be worth four; which is the reaſon, 
why it is ſaid in the ſame place of St. Matthew, that Jxsus CR 187 
gave 4 ſtater, that is, a ſpeke! for himſelf and St. Peter e; for the Greeks 


expreſs the word ſhekel by that of ſtater. 


The d- Bur there is yet another thing to be here ores, which i is, that accor- 
Telco be, ding to the expreſs teſtimony of Varro, the weights of Alexandria, were 


een the 


Alexan- double to thoſe of Athens. From whence it is, that the LXXII, (who 


; 28 were of Alexandria, as ſome authors think, or who at leaſt made their 


uriglir. verſion at Alexandria,) make the ſheke! to be worth but two drachmas, 
whereas the Evangeliſts and Foſephus make it to be worth four. And 
Philo makes the half-ſhekel to be but one drachma. The ignorance of 
which difference in theſe weights, has made ſome imagine that there were 
two ſorts of ſhebels; one of which they call holy, and make to be 
worth four drachmas; and another, which they call common, and make 
to be worth but two. And in order to ſupport this diſtinction, they 
ſay, that the Scripture ſpeaks of weights of the Sanctuary. But they 
don't conſider, that this weight of the Sanctuary was nothing elſe but 
the ſtandard or mother of all other weights, which was kept in "the ſanc- 
tuary, and was the rule by which all the weig ights in 1/rae/ were to be 
Arvle for regulated. | | 
Ax b when then we know how much of a comma each ſpecies of the 
zbe value ancient money weighs, nothing can be more eaſy than to know the va- 
3 lue of it; and in order to adjuſt it to the value of the French money» S 
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need only be remembred, that the Parzs-ounce weighs thirty nine grains 
more than the Roman. And then, no ſooner ſhall the exact weight of 
the French ſpecies be known, but this will ſhew the proportion they 
bear to thoſe of the ancients. Bur to prevent miſtakes in this reduction 
two things muſt be obſerved ; fir/?, that either through neceſſity or ava- 
rice, the French ſpecies are defective in weight; and ſecondly, that the 
matter of them is not pure, but mixed with ſome allay. So that the 
French-ſous or pence, which were at firſt of ſilver, are now ſo adultera- 
ted with other mettals, that there is ſcarce any ſilver left in them. And 
in order then to know the juſt proportion that the French ſpecies bear 
to thoſe of the ancients, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that they have no allay, 
and that they want nothing of their juſt weight. Such the ſpecics of 
the Jews were: the law cqually forbad both the diminiſhing their 
weight, and the making of any alterations in the matter of them. 
Bur the moderns don't give the utmoſt fine neſs to their gold-coins; and Carats, of 
therefore diſtinguiſh between the different degrees of its fineneſs, by 3 Bel 
what they call carats: which are divided into, two, four, eight, ſixteen or ſpec 10 
24 parts, Oc. And when therefore a piece of gold is ſaid to have 22 c- . 
rats, that implies, that it has in it two carars of alloy, which are never 
reckoned in the account; and a piece of 23 ; carats has its forty-cighth 
part A 
And ſo likewiſe it is ; rich ſilver ; ; it nas twelve degrees of fineneſs, What e. 
which are called perny-weights. So that, a piece of ſilver, which has dag 
twelve penny-weights of fineneſs, is all pure ſilver ; but when it has but weight 
eleven, that implies that 53 of it is copper. The penny-weight is divided 7" i 
as has been ſaid, into 24 grains; and each grain into two, four, or eight 
Pee 80 that a piece of ſilver which has eleven penny- weights, 
twelve grains, wants a twenty- fourth part of its fineneſs. 
Tavs much may be faid of the abſo/ute value of cach mettal. In The die- 


order to know the reſpective value of it, it muſt be compared with ſome rexce of 
other mettal ; tor this value depends either upon the plenty, or upon the W * 
ſcarcity of it, or upon the will of the prince. Formerly, the difference gold and 
between gold and ſilver at Rome, was ſometimes as fifteen to one, and Vlver. 
ſometimes as ten to one. In France, there were ſeveral alterations in 

it, in the laſt age. In the year 1641, in the reign of Lewis the thir- 


teenth, the difference between them was as 13 f; to one; in the year 
=: <2 8 1656 


__ 
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1656 the gold was raiſed without adyancing the ſilver; fo that the dif. 
ference between them then, was that of fourteen, and 25 to one. 
Bur as this manner of cyphering :, may perhaps be unknown to 
many, I ſhall, in favour of thoſe who know nothing of arithmetical frac- 
tions, obſerve, that when they meet with two numbers one over another, 
the number under the bar or line, is the entire quantity which is diyi- 
ded into as many parts, as that number ſpecifies, as for inſtance, 16 here 
is the value of an entire number divided into 16 parts; and that the 
number above the line, ſhews how many of theſe parts belong to the 
thing of which the diſcourſe is. If for example, the queſtion be of 
Pounds, when it is ſaid that a thing is two pound +; weight, this fraction 
ſignifies three parts of a pound divided into four parts: for the pound has 
four quarters, and therefore two 4 ſignifies two pounds, and three fourth 
parts, or three quarters of 4 pound, But, to return, 
The value T HE value of copper in France, by which the Tournois-pound is regu- 
of Copper. lated, is not fixed: we have ſeen it changed within thele few years. So 
that the reduction that I might make of + anne copper- money to the 
French, upon that foot, would not laſt long. But it may be done by weight, 
if we ſuppoſe what every piece ought to weigh, and that it is not adulte- 
rated. So that we may by this means know how many marks an He- 
brew talent weighed. And firſt then it is certain, that the weight of the 
talent of gold among the Hebrews, was the ſame with that of ſilver. 
And ſecondly, the difference between the Raman-ounce, and that of Pa- 
ris, muſt be remembred. Thus for example, a ſpekel of fitver b weigh- 
ed half a Roman-ounce, that is, 268 grains and; ; and the French-crowns 
weigh 512 grains, and the haif-crowns or pieces of thirty pence weigh 
246 grains; whence it follows, that a he, weighed twelve grains 
* more than a French Piece of thirty pence. Again, a dram of Sib Fur 
weighed the eighth part of a Roman-ounce, that is to ſay, 67 grains; 
and the French Pieces of fifteen pence weigh 128 grams ; fram whence 
Vid. p. 251. Nore 2. o Ty order to reduce the ſhekel 10 Engliſh Troy-weight or money, 
it muſt be remembred that the Engliſh Mark-pound contains two marks, eight ounces,, 24. penny- 
weights, and 576 grains; and that the Engliſh-crown weighs 5 85 grains, and the ſhilling 108 
grains; which: being known, any coin whatever is by the ſame method here uſed, and with equal eaſe 
zo be reduced into Engl. ſh as French weight or value. But it muſt be obſerved, that Dr. Arbuthnot 


xſed the Troy-pound (not the Mark- pound) which according to him conſiſts of 12. ounces, 240 pen 
Oe and 5,760. Falls. 


te 


* 


* 
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it appeats, that the ram was worth about the half of it, that is, about 

ſeven pence half-penny or eight pence Frenth. From which examples it 

appears, that in order to make a juſt reduction of the money of the an- 

cients to that of the moderns, it is neceſlary, that the weight of the mo- 

dern ſpecies be known, which has obliged me to ſet down the weight 

of the different ſpecies of money, both gold and ſilver, which are current 

in Europe. By this means, the table wherein I have ſet down the weight 

of the coins of the ancients, will become intelligible, and may be eaſily 

made uſe of even by foreigners. And before I ſpeak of the value and 

weight of the copper-pieces, I ſhall obſerve, that the ebrews had none: 

all their ſpecies were either of gold or ſilver; and all the copper: pieces, 

they had current among them, were foreign ones. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that the value of each mettal depends 

upon the plenty or ſcarcity of it*; and therefore in order to determine Gord 

here, the value of the copper-ſpecies, I ſhall ſuppoſe it, as a thing cer- 

' tain, that the perny-werght was worth ten aſſes, that is, ten pounds of 

copper. Now, a Roman-pound of ſilver had in it, 84 Roman penny. 

weights ; and therefore the difference between ſilver and copper, among 

the Romans, was that of g40 to one: from whence it follows that cop- 

per was very plenty, and ſilver very ſcarce among them. But the pro- 

portion of value between them in France, is very different from that, 

ſince ſome years ago, before ſilyer was raiſed, they gave ſixty pounds of 

copper for a mark, that is for eight ounces of ſilver: according to which, 

one pound of ſilver was worth but 120 pounds of copper. So that the Git- 

' ference between copper and ſilver in France, was then but as 120 to one. 

And upon the whole, the Roman-as was worth but one eighth part of the 

Tournois-pound ; and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that they called 

it vilis As, that is, a ſmall piece of money, though it weighed a pound. 

Bur this As, which was called a little piece of money, with reſpect 

to the ſilver pieces, might paſs for a piece of conſiderable value, if com- 77 22% 
PRE | ; | of the As. 

_ pared with the French-copper-piecess For the Roman-as was much hea- = 

Vier than they, But cither ruſt or time has ſo worn away the A ſſes, 


he proportion of gold to ſilver in England is according to our Author, as 14 © fo one. For if . 
157 grains and +. of gold be worth 21 ſhillings, the value of the preſent guiney, and if 157 J grain, 
of ſifver be worth 17 pence : penny, (which it is, if as he ſays, the Engliſh-ſhilling weighs 108 grains) 
then is this proportion exact; in as much as there are juſt 14, times and 35 of 17 pence-half-penny ix 
21 ſhillings. Rs e . | 
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which are come down to us, that few of them are found to be of the 

ſame weight. The Reverend Father Sarebource Librarian at St. Genevieve 
was pleaſed, in great complaiſance to me, to weigh five Aſſes out of that 
great number of all ſorts of pieces of money, which are kept in the famous 
Library of that royal Abby. And after having done it with all poſſible 
exactneſs, he found (as he did me the honour to write me word) that 

the firſt weighed 11 ounces, one groſs, and 54 grains; the ſecond 

s ounces and 3 groſſes; the third, 8 ounces, 5 groſſes and 38 grains; 
the fourth, 8 ounces, 6 groſſes,- and 38 grams; the fifth, 6 ounces, 6 
 groffes, and 6 grains. So that, as has been ſaid, it was only with relati- 
on to ſilver, which Was vetyAcarce among the Romans, that the As pal. 
ſed for a little piece of money; for ſince it weighed web a Paris Pound, 
it was well worth ten pence Tournois. © 


The 1ſe of TE E Plate of moneys annexed, is calculated only for ſitver<coins but 
ha Table. it may indeed as well ſerve for the reduction of gold- ones, if the foremen. 
args tioned difference between gold and ſilver be remembred. The firſt column 


| ſhews the weight of the ancient ſpecies [according to the Engliſb- weights, 
as reduced by Dr. Arbuthnot] and the ſecond ſhews the nainè of the an- 
cient ſpecies: as reduced to French weights. So that, the weight of any 
ancient piece, as of a ſhekel for inſtance, can be no ſooner known, but 
the table ſhews-what proportion it bears to LEngliſb and] French weights. 


The AND that this table may be of uſe, in reducing all the different ſpecicy 


all the 
coins, that of them, both gold and ſilyer. 


are at The Louis dor weighs 5 penny-weights' . . 6 grams, in all 126 


weights of of money, which are current in Europe, I ſhall here fet n the yen 


preſent 


maſt au. grains. The half Louis: d or vas: 2 Penny. nh ee 15 . or in 


rent in 


Europe. all 63 grams. 
The Louis-dargent, or F rench-crown, - weighs 21 penny. weights, 8 


grains, in all 512 grains. The French-half-crown weighs 10 penny. 
weights, 16 grains, in all 25 6 . 7. be. F — 


weighs 128 grains. 2 
Tube Spaniſh-piſtole 1 5 pemny-weights, 6 grains. in all 126 grains. 
The Spaniſn-// -ſitver-crown, which is worth 8 reals, and is therefore 


called a piece of eight, THEE 21 e 8 grain, in all 512 


| grains . 


T7 he E 6 ref. all weighs 6 5 penny-weighrs, Or 144 grains. 1 
"he 


ſ 
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The Engliſh- guiney weighs 157 grains and 4. 


The Engliſh -ſhilling weighs 4 penny-weights, 12 grains ; or 108 grains. 


The Engliſp-croum weighs a little more than 585 grains. 
The gola-crown, or real of Flanders, weighs 1 ounce, 1 Spin 
8 grains; or 608 grains. 

The gold. croum or reale of Flanders weighs I Ounce, 1 groſs ; or 648 
grains. 

The Patagon of Flanders weighs 22 prmig-weights or 528 grains. 

The Dalles-au-Lion, 21 penny-weights ; 3 Or 504 grains. 

The Piſtole of Italy, Rome, Venice, Milan, Bologne and F. lorence, 
weighs 5 penny. weights, 4 grains; or 124 grains. 

The gold-crown of Italy, 2 penny- weights, 14 grains, in all 62 grains. 


The ſilver.-ducatoon of Italy, 1 ounce, and 1 penny weight; or 600 
rains. 


The ducatoon of n I ounce, or 576 grains. 


The Pope piece of Avignon, or the Julius, 2 . 9 
grains; or 57 grains. 


The gold. ducat of Germany, . Venice, Savoy, the United 


Provinces, and 7 Rey, weighs 2 8 and 17 grains, in all 
24 grains. 
B u r it muſt be here again obſerved, that it is not the weight only 


that regulates the price of money. Thoſe pieces that are of the ſame 
weight, in different countries, have not always the ſame value. It de- 
pends likewiſe upon the fineneſs of the gold or ſilver, according to the 
; greater or leſs quantity of alloy that it has in it, that ts, according: to the ; 


quantity of copper that is mixed with the gold or ſilver. 
As to the uſe of the table of coins; let it be obſerved, that all the 
ſquares which are of the ſame heigth, and at the ſide of one another, 


are of the ſame value; as for inſtance, a Roman-ounce is equal to 2 ſhe- 
kels, to 7 penny-weights, to 8 drachmas, to 32 ſeſterces, to 40 Gerahs, 
and laſtly to 536 grains . In the perpendicular ſquares, or thoſe that are 


over one another, there is always a weight of the ſame name; thus in the 


ſquares under the word ance, there is in the firſt r ounce, in the ſecond 


zo ounces, and in the third 1500 ounces. Which ſufficiently ſhews the uſe 
of the whole table. 


THA US 
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this ſhews that it is [almoſt worth an Engliſh half-crown, which wei ohs 


weighs but 256 grains. 


as ſoon as we know the weight of it. An Hebrew-talent weighed 3000 
ſhekels, each of which ſheke/s we know weighed 268 grains; Paris; 
and therefore you have but to multiply 268 grains and 3 by 3000, and 
you will find that according to the French computation, the talent weighs 


a French mark of ſiFver, it will from thence follow that a talent of fil. 


were an hundred of them, which weighed in ali 17460 marks, 7 ounces, 
and 4 groſſes; which conſequently was worth of French money, 157146 


1 weighed a talent. 
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Tus for inſtance, if you would make uſe of this table to find the 
value of a ſbe tel, you muſt ſearch for its weight in that ſquare of the ſame 
heiglit with it, which is in the column where the weight of all the pie. 
ces are mentioned; and when you have thus found that it weighs 268 NF 


292 grains and, and] ſomewhat more than a French half- Crown, hs, 


AND thus of all other pieces of ancient t money, as ſoon as the weight 
of them is known, that ſhews the value of them. Thus according to 
this method, it becomes very caſy to compute the juſt value of any 
piece whatſoever, and to ſhew the proportion it bears to French money, 


174 marks, 4 ounces, and 7 groſſes: and the French crown-piece weigh- 
ing, as we have ſhewn 512 grains, and there being 7 crowns to make 


ver was worth 1571 crowns, and 248 grains French, which are worth 
a little more than a French half-crown, The ſilver baſes which ſupported 
the boards of the tabernacle, weighed each of them a talent; and there 


crowns, and 238 grains. And in the ſame manner you may know the 
value of the talent of gold, and of every thing that weighed a talent; 
36 Louis dors and; make a mark of gold, and as then the talent weigh. 
ed 174 marks, 4 ounces, and 7 groſſes, it was worth of French money, 
about 5686 Lowurs-dors and 36 grains and 3. The golden candleſtick 


LASTLY, I ſhall obſerve that the Hebrew ak were not made 
of mettal, leſt the ruſt ſhould eat them, and they ſhould become lighter, 
They were all made of ſtone ; and therefore ſpeaking of the juſtice of 
God's judgments in the book of Proverbs, it is faid, 7. hat they are 
weighed with all the ſtones in the bag. 


Prov. xvi. 11. Vulgate. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


of the Long- -meaſures, Diſtances of roads, and Mein for 


gram, wine, and oil, among the Hebrews. 


AE fame reaſoning, upon which the reduction of the coins of The 4. 
the antients to the modern ones is built, may ſerve alſo for the = en 
redudion of all their meaſures. As for inſtance, it is ealy to know the Roman 
capacity of the veſſels the Hebrews made uſe of, by the difference we 9/_ 
and thoſe 
have before eſtabliſhed between the Roman pound and the Paris one. of Paris 
Fannius, whom we have quoted in the foregoing chapter, explains him- ac 


ſelf thus; A Roman Amphora, ſays he, held 80 pounds of water; the 


congius was the eighth part of the amphora, and held but ten; and con- 
lequently the ſetarius, which was the ſixth part of the congius, held 
but twenty ounces, which twenty eunces Roman, are equal to but 18 
ounces 5 Paris, that is, they make but 2 pound 2 ounces and 5 Paris 
vente.” Which being obſerved, and it being known, that he half- 
ſetier of Paris holds 8 ounces of water, the chopine or French half Pint 
16 ounces, and the French pint 32 ounces; it is from thence eaſy to 


| find the difference between the French meaſures and the Roman ones a. 


FROM the ſame Fannins we likewiſe draw another method of find. 3 7 
ing out this difference. For he ſays, as we have ſeen, that the ampho proof of 


this diff 
74 Was a veſſel, cach of whoſe ſides Was. a Roman foot ſquare, and that rexce: 15 


. The Engliſh gallon according to Dr. Harris, 3 9 pounds 13 ounces, 12 4 drams averdu- 
pois weight Engliſn; and conſequently the Engliſh quart weighs 2 pounds, 7 ounces, 9 drams aver- 
dupois; and the pint, 1 pound, 3 ounces, 16 + drams,. and c of a dram. Which if remembred to- 
gether with the rule given above (p. 244. in the note) for reducing the French: pound to the Engliſh 
averdupois one; this ill make it very eaſy to reduce theſe Paris and Roman meaſures and weights 
zo the Engliſh. Thus for inſtance, the French pint is here ſaid to weigh 32 Paris ounces, which 08 
mz reduced to Engliſh averd upois by the abovementioned rule of dedudting d from it, comes 70 2 912 
ounces Engliſh averdupois , or about 1 pound 13 ounces and 16 drams. From whence it appears 
that the French pint contains about 10 ounces more than the Engliſh pint, in as much as the latter 


contains but very little more than 1 pound 3. ounces e 16 drams, whilſe the former contains ? 
pound 13 OUNCES, and 16 drams. 


it 
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it contained 80 pounds of water, which (as has been obſeryed) are equal 


to but 55 pounds 14 ounces Paris, But the water of a veſſel whoſe 
ſides are each a royal-Paris-foot ſquare, that is, of a veſſel, which is ; 
royal-Paris-cuvick-foot, this water, I ſay, weighs about 70 pound; (for 


ſome make it come up to 71 pounds ſome ounces, and others make it 


but 69 pounds 9 ounces :) from whence it is evident, that the royal Paris 
foot, is larger than the Roman foor was. And in order to diſcover ex. 


actly their juſt difference, the cubick roots of both ſums, that is of the 
55 pounds 14 ounces which the amphora contains, and of the 70 pounds 
which the royal-cubick-fort of Paris contains, muſt be extracted, accor- 
ding to the known rules of arithmetick. And this will ſhe w, that the 
reg. Paris-foot is juſt 7; part longer than the Roman, that is, that the 


| Roman foot contained but eleven of the modern Paris inches, whereas 


the Paris one contains twelve, We have yet remaining ſome ancient 
monuments, whereon the meaſure of the Roman foot is marked, and it 


comes to very near this reduction. For in the tomb of Sratilius, the 


foot which is cngraven on it, contains 10 inches, 11 lines, and 7; of a 
a line; and in that of Coſſutins, it is, 10 inches, 11 lines and ! of a 


line. So that, we may without fear of any conſiderable miſtake ſuppoſe, 
that the Roman foot was of 11 On; and e ſhorter by an 


inch than the Paris one . ; 
TRE royal-Paris cubick- foot (chat is to ſay, a veſſel of a royal. Pari : 


foot, in length, breadth and depth,) contains thirty ſix Paris: pints, and 


| each pint, as has been ſaid, weighs 32 ounces; which two numbers 36 
and 32 being multiplied by one another, make 1 152 ounces, and conſe- 
quently 72 pounds, each of which is 16 ounces: fo that, the computa- 


tion before made, ſeems from thence to be a wrong one, ſince I have 
ſaid that a cubzck-foor contains but 70 or 71 pounds of water. But in 
anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerved, that the pint will not hold ;2 0 
ces of water, but when the water riſes a little above the brim. So that, 
_ we may ſtill, without fear of any great miſtake, eſtabliſh the difference 
| between the meaſures of the ancients and thoſe of the French, by their 
relation to theſe two veſſels, one of a the royal-Paris-cubick-foot, and the 


Abe Paris- foot according to Dr. Harris, contains * + of an Engliſh inch, or * parts, or Ny part 
of a foot more than the Engliſh-foot ; ſo that 15 Paris beet, or 15 Paris inches make 16 Engliſh feet, 


of 16 Engliſh inches, and ſo in proportion of offer 3 


other 
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other of a Roman-cubick-foot. The firſt of theſe contains 1728 cubick- 
Paris-inches (twelve of which make a royal. foot of Parts, and eleven 
a Roman-foot,) and the ſecond contains but 1331 of theſe cubick- 
inches, and is what the Romans call the Amphora, of which the Con- 
gins was but the cighth part. The French Half-ſetier has but 12 cu- 
bick-inches, the Chophine 14, and the French-pint 48. From whence it 
may appear, how many cubick-inches the veſſels of the ancients and thoſe 
of the French at preſent contain, which ſhews their differences 2. 

WE proceed now to give an account of the different meaſures of the 
ancients, and ſhall begin with their meaſures of capacity. 
Tax Romans had their Amphora, whoſe capacity has been ſhewn; the Roman 
n, which was an Half-amphora; the Congius which was an eighth part 779/73 
of an Amphora; the Sextarius, which was the ſixth part of the en 1 5 75 9 — 
and the Hemina, which was an Half-ſextarins. 
Tux Greeks had their Metretes, which held an Amphora and a half; Greek 
a meaſure called Chus, of the bigneſs of a Roman-congins ; the Kotylg aſures 
which was equal to an Hemina; and their corn- meaſure Was the Meaim. +0 = 
nos. 

THE e had the eue which is tranſlated in Scripture by the Hebrew 


word corus b; this was the largeſt of their meaſures. The Bath was the meaſures | 
tenth part of the Corus; the Seah was the third part of the Bath; the 4 3 885 
Hinn was an Half-ſeah ; the Cab, the ſixth part of a Seah; and the Log, 
the fourth part of the Cab, They had likewiſe a meaſure which they call 
2 Quarter, but its bigneſs depends upon the bigneſs of the veſlel, of which 
it is ſpoken. The Quarter of the Hinn, is not the lame with the Quarter 
; of the Log. 
Tux Ephahb was a corn- meaſure, equal to the Bath, holding the tenth : 
part of the Corus. The tenth part of the Epha, was called Gomer, as 
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* The Engliſh buſhel contains 2178 cubick-inches; the half buſhel 1089 cubick inches; the 
peck, 544 ; thegallon 272 4 the quart 68 dr; the pint 345; and the half-pint 17 2; cubick 
inches. And according to this ſtandard, and the rule given in the laſh note, of allowing 2. to the 

French- foot, or inch, more than to the Engliſh, the meaſures of capacity may be eafily Er tr to the 
| Engliſh from the French ones. Thus for inflaxce, the Bath which our Author ſays contained 1009. 
French · cubick- inches, muſt be allowed to contain 1066 3, Englith-cubick-inches, becauſe 66 


inches and + of an inch, is pretty exactly the fifteenth part of a 1000 inches, which the French 


meg ſure is ond to contain more fan the Engliſh, according to the rule before mentioned. 
Num. xi. 32. Hulg. 
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Some on ac- 
count of the reſemblance of the names, unjuſtly confound it with the 


Corus or Chomer ; but Joſephus calls it  Aſaron, which is an Hebreu 


word, and ſignifies a tenth part. 
THE Scriptures ſo clearly expreſs the proportions and Mſerences of 


theſe meaſures with reſpect to one another, that there cannot be the leaſt 


An Introduction to 


the Greeks ſpeak, and Omer according to the Hebrews. 


rears diffculty in adjuſting them; but it is not ſo eaſy to reduce them to 
zhoſe of thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, and conſequently to the modern ones 
the mo- | | g 1 | FE TR e 
derus, For, though, as we have ſeen, we have a ſure means of reducing the 
Greek and Roman meaſures to the French ones; yet it is not fo with 
thoſe of the Hebrews, We do not exactly know their capacity. The 
Greek Interpreters are not at all exact in giving us the juſt value of any 
of them, in Greek-meaſure; ſo far from it, that 1 could ſhew by many 
inſtances, that they are extreamly negligent in this matter: as I have 
done in my Treatiſe upon the Temple a, where I have examined this mar- 
ter thoroughly. Nor is Foſephus leis faulty than they; if the faults of 
this kind are not his own, they are at leaſt thoſe of his copiſts. Thus 
for inſtance, he ſuppoſes that the Cubit of the Hebrews was equal to 
that of the Greeks, which is a little longer than that of the Romans, 
And therefore I ſhall here give my own opinion of its true length, as 
founded upon the moſt probable conjectures; and this may ſerve in a 
great meaſure to diſcover the content of their other meaſures. 7 
1 1rT is certain, that as often as Moſes ſpeaks of the Cubit, he means s by 
Et it, the common cubit, which was in uſe among the Egyptians. For what 
aulit. probability is there, that the family of Jacob, which was ſo few in num- 


ber when they firſt ſettled tn Egypt, ſhould carry thither meaſures of 


their own, and not make uſe of thoſe of the country ? If it had been 
ſo, Moſes would have given us ſome account of it, as Ezechiel does, 


when he ſpeaks to the captives of Babylon, whoſe cubit was different 
from that of the Fews. It is even probable that Noah himſelf fixed the 
length of this meaſure, The ark he made was ſuch a building, as could 
neither have been made, nor have endured long, if the parts of it had 
not been meaſured. So that, we may ſuppoſe, that when Moſes ſpeaks 
of the Cubit, in the building « of the Tabcrnacle, he means the Egypiiate 


De Tabernaculo, ec. Lib. i. 


cubit. 
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eubit. And therefore our next enquiry muſt be, whether this Egyprian- 
cubit, was afterwards made longer or ſhorter. 


IN the firſt place then, unleſs ſome expreſs proof can be brought, ei- The E- 
ther from ſome author, or from ſome of thoſe buildings which yet re. Byprian 
main, that the Lg yprian-cubit has been changed, one cannot help belie- 
ving that the preſent one uſed there, is the ſame with that of the anci- 
ents. For there is no country, which required that ſuch an exactneſs 
ſhould be preſerved in their Cubit, as this; becauſe the meaſures they 
made uſe of to meaſure the overflowings of the Nile, whether by wells 
or pillars of marble, were all divided into Cubits. And contequently, 
3 publick intereſt requircd, that this meaſure ſhould be fixed and known 
to every body. The Icaſt altcration in it would have created very great 
diſorders 3 becauſe, the boundaries of the fields were every year covercd 
over with the mud that the Nile left behind it, and the Egyptians were 
| therefore obliged to ſurvey their lands every year. And it is obſerved, 
| that for this reaſon geometry had its riſe in Egypt. And if then, the Cu- 
bit, which was made ule of, for meaſuring over the lands of every par- 
| ticular perſon, had not been of a determinate length, this variation in the 
meaſure, would have given room to the rich to have encroached on the 
lands of the poor; and the lengthning of this Cubit would have given 
rile to endleſs law-ſuits, and their inheritances would have been changed 
every year. Beſides which, many other rcatons might be urged in de- 
fence of this, but I ſhall dere omit them, and ſhall only add, that the Cu. 
bi which I ſuppoſe to have been that of the ancient Egyptians, docs ex- 
actly agree with the dimenſions of the pyramids, And that it is certain, that 
both among the Eg yp724ans and the Hebrews, the architects adjuſted the 
proportions of their buildings by Cubits, as the Romans did by Feet; 
that is, that all the parts of their works conſiſted of an exact number of 
fo many Cubits; which the Scripture obſerves on all occaſions. 
Mr. Greaves, a learned Engliſh-man, who meaſured the pyramids of 
Egypt with a great deal of exactneſs, ſays, that in all the dimenſions 
which he took, he found that they who had built theſe great edifices, had 
made use of the Cubit now in uſe in the country; becaufe cach part of 
them conſiſted of an exact number of theſe Cubits. The Egyprians call 

it Derah, and according to Greaves, it conſiſts of 1824 parts, 1000 of 
which make an ON Joo, and 1068 a royal. Faris one. And if then 
'LL - 1068 
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| well conſidered all the arguments which I bring in my Treatiſe of the 


_ Scripture ſays of it, agrees with this length; which ſhews that at moſt, 


if we knew but the juſt bigneſs of the brazen-ſea, which was in the Tem- 
others think that it was cylindrical, that its ſides were perpendicular, and 
its bottom flat; and the Scripture ſays expreſly, that its diameter was that 
of ten cubits : but the difficulty is, that according to the Hiſtory of the 
cles b, it held 3000. Foſephus follows the Book of Kings; and this o- 


of the brazen- ſea, be allowed to be 10 cubit's according to my calcula- 


to me) when reduced to a cube, be equal to half an FHebrew-cubit ; 


inches, L have therefore engraven a Paris-cubick-inch, in the plate annexed. 
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1068 parts make a royal. foot of Paris, which conſiſts of twelve inches, 
how many inches will 1824 parts make, which are the quantity contain. 
ed in an Egyptian- -cubit ? In order to know this, I multiply the number 
1824 by 12, and divide the product of this multiplication by 1068, and 
then the quotient of this diviſion will be 20 inches, 5 lines, d of a line, 


which is almoſt a whole line. So that, we may ſuppoſe the Egyptian. 
cubit to have contained 20 inches and almoſt 6 lines. But after having 


Temple, 1 have been of opinion, that Greaves is not exactly to be fol. 
lowed; and therefore to make a round ſum, I compute the Hebrew: cubit 
at 20 inches. I have proved, that it could not be longer; and all the 


it could not be much longer or much ſhorter. And this reduction would 
make it extreamly caly. to demonſtrate the capacity of the Hebrew veſlels, 


ple of Solomon. Foſephus thinks that it was made in the form of a cup; 


Kings this fea held 2000 Baths, and according to the book of CHroni- 
pinion ſeems to me to be the moſt probable. And if then the diameter 


tion, it will contain above 2000000 of cubick- inches, reckoning it to 
contain only 2000 Baths ; becauſe the ſides of the Bath will (as appears 


and conſequently the Bath and the Epha may contain a little more than 
1000 cubick-inches. It is not without good grounds that I advance this, 
but this is not a proper place to propoſe them. 
Wx have already ſeen, that the Royal-cubick-foot of Paris contains 
1728 znches, whereas a Roman-cubick foot contains but 1331. And be. 
| cauſe I have reduced all the meaſures of the Antients to French-ones, by 


THE Pariz-pmt contains 48 inches. Nevertheleſs that which is kept in 
the Town-houſe, contains but 47: but! it is always ſuppoſed to contain 48, 


2.x Kings vii 26 12 Chron. i iv. 5. 
and 
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and it ought to contain ſo much, ſince we reckon eight Pints to a Setzer, 
and 36 Setiers to a Muid, which contains 288 Pints. For as the Muid 
is equal to 8 cubick. feet, the Pint muſt be ſo to 48 cubick-inches ; the 
Cbopine to 24; and the Half: ſetier which is the half of a Chopine to 12, 
Wx have likewiſe ſeen, that the Bath and Epha, were two Hebrew 
* meaſures, which differ only in name, and in this, that the one was a 
liquid, and the other a dry meaſure, But it is not fo with the French; 
for their liquid meaſures differ much from their dry ones. Which made 
it neceſſary for me to make a new table to ſhew-the proportion of the 
' meaſures the Fews made uſe of to meaſure their fruits, to thoſe now 
_ uſed in France. Every body indeed is not agreed about the ſize and ca. 
pacity of the French dry-meaſures; but all agree, that the Muid, which 
is the largeſt French-meaſure for corn, contains 12 Setiers; the Setzer, 
2 Mines; the Mine 2 Minots; the Minot, 3 Buſhels ; and the Buſhel, 16 
Litrons. And leaſt there ſhould be any alteration made in theſe meaſures, 
the magiſtrates have given orders that they ſhall be made of a certain 
depth and breadth. But skilful mathematicians have obſerved, that the 
depth and breadth preſcribed for theſe meaſures, does not anſwer to the 
proportion which they bear to one another. A very skilful and exact 
perſon has found out, that the Bu ſbel which is made according to the or- 
ders of the magiſtrates, will contain but 644 cubick- inches. 8 
Bor laſtly, as ſomething muſt be concluded on, I ſuppoſe according 
to the common opinion, that the Paris-muid, which is uſed for meaſu- 
ring corn, contains 54 Cubick-feet ; that in the Muid are 144 Buſhels ; 
and that therefore the Buſhel of Paris, contains 648 cubic inches; the 
 Half-buſhel, 3 243 the Fourth part of a Buſbel, 1 62; the Litron, which is Plate BE 
the ſixteenth part of a Buſhel, 40:; and the Half litron, 20%. And it is 1 
upon this ſuppoſition, that 1 have drawn up the 207h Table, in which 
the capacity of the meaſures is marked in inches only, becauſe there 
was not room enough in it to expreſs the names of thoſe French-mea- 
ſures, to which the ebrew-onesanſwer: and therefore I ſhall do it h ere · 
Tar Log of the Hebrews, which contained 13 ; inches, Was larger 
than the Paru-half- ſetier, by almoſt two inches. 
Tur Hinn, held 166 inches, and was therefore equal to 3 Pinto, 
one Hal/ ſetier, and 10 2 inches, Paris meaſure. 
THE Bath, which contained L000 inches was equal to 20 Pints, one 


Cho- 
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Chopine, one Half fatter, and; of an Half- -ſetier of Paris. And accor. 


ding to this ſuppoſition, if the brazen-ſea, contained 2000 Baths, it was 
equal to 144 Muids, 194 Pints, I Chopzne, and of an Half. - ſetter, 


ſetier, and of an Half-/erzer. 


and a half, which hold 1o1 4 


ſures in uſe among the ancients. 
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Tar Corus or Chomer, a liquid-mealure, held 208 Pints, 1 Half 


Tur Corus or Chomer a corn- meaſure, held 1 5  Buſbels 24 + Litrons, 


and 6 inches, and ; of an inch. 


TAE Fpha, which held 1000 ee contained I + Buſhels, + Lives. 


and 7 2 inches. 


| Tre Seah or Sat which was of 3 33 4 inches, was ſomewhat larger 


| chan the French-half- buſhel; which holds 324 . 


THE Omer or Gomer, of 100 inches, was a little leſs chan two Litrons 
inches. 


THE Cab is a meaſure ſeldom. mentioned in Scripture; nevertheleſs, 


_ have put it in the table at 55 5 mches, which is moſt probably its 


Capacity. 
NOTHING now remains, but to give an account of the 8 


They all made uſe of the parts of the 
body, the Finger's-breath or Digit, the Hand s- breath, Hand, or Span, 
the Cubit, the Foot, and the Pace. But we muſt again have recourſe to 


The hg thoſe which were in uſe among the Greeks and Romans. 


meaſures 


of the 


Roman 


Auoxò the latter, were, the Palm, or Hands breadth, which was 1 


meaſure containing 4 Digits or Finger's: breadths, and was called by them 


Palmus; another, which they call Palma, conſiſting of the length be⸗ 
tween the top of the thumb, and the top of the middle finger, when 


the hand is ſtretched out; (which is what we call the Span, and is by 
| ſome called 7he Great palm, and was equal to the Hithama of the Greeks ;) 


the Cubit, which had ſix Hand's-readths, or Palms, that is, 24 Digits; the 
Foot, which had 4 Palms, and conſequently 16 Digits, ſo that a Foot and 
4 half made their Cubit; the Pace, which was the ſpace between a mans 
feet when he walks, and which ſome diſtinguiſh into two ſorts, the .in. 
gle which conſiſts of 2 1 feet, and the double which contains five feet , 
and the Mile, which is the length of a 1000 of theſe Paces of 5 feet 
cach. 
foot contained but 11 Paris: inches; upon which principle, it is Wen to 
new the difference of their other meaſures. ; 
Bur 


1 have ſhewn in the beginning of this chapter, that the Roman. 
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z ur beſides theſe meaſures in uſe among the Romans, the Grecks The ores 
had ſome peculiar to themſelves. They called, the Han, which with 2 
them conſiſted of 12 Digits, which make half a Cubit, Spithama. That 
the Grecian foot was larger than the Roman one, I have proved in an- 
other place. The meaſure which the Greeks call Org ya, contained 6 
fret, and was conſequently equal to the French. toiſe. And their Stad:- 
um was the ſpace, which Hercules was ſaid to have run at one breath; 


they uſually make it 125 Great paces long. I have ſet down in the plate 
another Stadium, of 4000 cuvits, which I come now to ſpeak to. 


Tax ſmalleſt long-meaſures the Hebrews had, was a Finger's-breadth. The long- | 


The next to that, was what they called Tophac, which conſiſted of 4 Gy ng 


Finger's-breadths, and anſwered to the Roman-palmus. Some call it, the Hlebrews. 


Little palm to diſtinguiſh it from he Great-palm, which anſwered to the 
Spirhama of the Greeks, and conſiſted of 12 Fznger's-breadths; but the 
Finger's-breadth among the Hebrews was larger than that of the Romans. 

Tat Zereth is equal to the Spithama, or Great palm. Interpreters 
tranſlate, both the names Zereth and Tophac, by that of Palmus; but it is 
a miſtake, they are two different meaſures which cannot be expreſſed by 
the ſame world. 

THE ancient Hebrew. cubit, conſi lied of 24 Finger breadibo, ſo that 
the Zereth was an Halfecubit. But the modern Jews have another of on- 
ly 20 Finger's-breadths, which the Scripture never ſpeaks of. 


Tux Can, was of 6 Cubits length, cach Cubis containing 24 Finger's 
breadths. 
_ Tur Chibrath, was of a very great length, which i is not juſtly known. 
AND among the Hebrew-meaſures we may likewiſe reckon, what 
the jews call, @ Sabbath day's journey. St. Luke ſpeaks of it in the Acts, 
and ſays that the Mount of Olives was a Sabbath. days, journey d. fant. 
from Jeruſalema. According to the Chaldee Paraphraſt, and the other 
Rabbins, it was the ſpace of 2000 Cubits. The Greek text of Foſephus b. 
according to Frobenius's edition, makes it to be the ſpace of 5 Stadia; 
but then theſe S7adza according to him contain each 400 Cubits, ſo AE 
the 5 Stadia make 2000 Cubits. And therefore it muſt be underſtood: 
of the Hebrew. ſtadium, which was different from that of the Greeks: 
and Romans, and which conſiſting of but 125 Paces, makes but 343 He- 
Acts i. 12. Antiq. lib. xx. Cap. 16. 
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The 
French 


long-mea- 


ſures, 


An Introduction to Book I. 
brew-cubits and +, according to the length of 20 inches to a cubit, as 
we have before allowed it. 

Taz French have but two certain meaſures, which are the Royal. fool 


and the Toiſe ; and indeed the Foot it ſelf is not every where equal. At 
Paris it conſiſts of 12 inches, and every inch of 12 lines. And it is ac- 


cording to this Foot that I have reduced the meaſures of the ancients to 


thoſe of the French. The Toiſe contains 6 Feet. The length of the 
League is not fixed. It is uſually ſaid, that the Degrees (of which 360 


are feckoned to go round the world) contain each 25 Leagues. For the 


Pate 21. 


moſt experienced mathematicians ſay, that each degree contains 570060 


Toiſes. Which ſum if divided by 25, will bring for a quotient 2282 ; 
ſince Leagues equal to thoſe 25 of which make a degree, muſt contain 
each 2282 Tozſes, and? or, that is, two thouſand two hundred eighty two 


Toiſes, and two fifth parts of a Toz/e. And this being ſufficient to make 


the Table underſtood, we need ſay no more here on this ſubject. 
As to the Hebrews; when we once know the proportion which the 


 Hebrew-cubit bears to the Paris or Roman. foot, we cannot be igno- 


rant of the dimenſions of the other Hebrew meaſures, But ne; vertheleſß 
wie ſhall here obſerve; that the Finger s: breadth among the Fews, was e- 


qual to 10 Paris lines; the Tophac or Little palm to 3 inches, and 4 lines; 
the ZLereth, to 10 inches Paris; the Cubit, to 20 Varis-inches, or io 1 


foot 8 inches Paris; the Can to 10 Paris feet; and the Stadium of the 


Hebrews, to 111 Tojfes, and 8 inches Paris. 


The end of the furft Book. 
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al the Bible ; in n general, yy fu the” num 1 . f he had l 5 


HA T relation ſoever the matters iy treated of 
may bear to the Holy Scripture, and how much ſoe- 
ver they may contribute to the underſtanding of it, 
they are yet in ſome ſenſe foreign to it. And it is 
therefore now time that we ſhould conſider it in it 
ſelf ; that we ſhould examine whether it be a divine 
book ; who were the authors or rather the writers of 

It; in what language it was written; and what are the Properties or idi. 

Mm oms 
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oms of that language. For every language has its own n idioms, without 
a knowledge of which, it is impoſſible to penetrate into the true ſenſe 
of thoſe who have written in it. And it is likewiſe neceſſary, that we 
ſhould examine, whether all the parts of Scripture are of an equal ay- 
thority; what are the original texts of it; what verſions have been made 
of them, and when they appeared; in what manner this book has. been 
| hitherto preſerved entire, and tranſmitted down to us; and laſtly, thy 
we ſhould enquire, by what means it has gained the reſpe& and love of 
infinite numbers of people, and eſpecially ſome of the greateſt men that 
ever lived, who made it the rule both 3 their faith and manners. 


Cod the AND this, in point of order, ſhould be begun by examining whether 


author of the Scriptures are a ſacred book, inſpired by God, and by proving it, 


the Scrip- . - 3 ; 
zures, and ſhewing in as large a manner as might be neceſlary, that it is ſuperi. 


our to all the writings of men. But the perſons for whom we write, 
make this unneceſſary, becauſe they all agree in theſe things, and are all 
perſwaded of its excellency. And therefore we ſhall only obſerve, what 
we learn from the Scripture it ſelf, concerning this matter; that before 
Adams diſobedience God converſed familiarly with him, and that it was 
not till after Adam had ſinned, that God withdrew himſelf from him, 
and honoured him no longer with thoſe diſcourſes. But neverthelch, 
his mercy did not entirely deſert him; and if men were no longer hap- 
_ py enough to converſe with God himſelf and hear his voice, yet they 
had this comfort ſtill left, that it pleaſed him ſtill to treat them as abſent 
friends, and to correſpond with them by letters: whzch letters are as it 
were written to us from heaven, ſays St. Auſtin *, from whence we 
were originally driven, and are now wandering upon earth as in 4 
ſtrange land: and theſe letters which we receive from heaven, are the 
Holy Scriptures, which exhort us to live well. It is thus, that God ſpcak- 
ing no longer to us himſelf, has ſpoken to us by ſuch perſons as he has 
inſpired, whoſe tongues and pens were conducted by him. The Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles were his agents. So that God alone is the author of 
the Scriptures; and thoſe great perſonages who have given it to men, 
have by doing ſo, only become his interpreters. The ſublimity of the 
things contained in this admirable book ; the majeſtick ſimplicity of its 
Kyle; the perfect agreement there is in all its parts, though very diffe- 
n Pſal. l. | 


rent 
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rent in their ſubjects, and diſtant in point of time; and the predictions, 
which long after their being made, were followed with the accompliſh- 
ment of them; are characters, that are peculiar to it, and caſily diſtin. 
guiſh it from all the writings of men. And to this we may add, the 
known probity of the writers who penned it, and the miracles they 
wrought; which are two inconteſtable proofs of their capacity, and their 
ſincerity: ſo that it is equally impoſſible, either that they ſhould have 


been deceived themſelves, or that they ſhould have been willing to de- 
ceive others. 


No is it to be doubted, whether the ſacred books are truly theirs, The books 
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whoſe names they bear; unleſs we will at the ſame time doubt of the 7 Scrip- 


ure are 


authentickneſs of all the ancient books we now have. How do we theirs, 


know, ſays St. Auſtina, that the books which bear the name of Hippo- 


whoſe 


dani 


crates, are truly his? M hence is it, that if any one ſhould think fit to * bear. 


deny it, he would rather be anſwered with a ſnear or laugh, than with 


the trouble of a formal proof, unleſs it be, that this has always been 


ſo certain and unqueſtioned a fact, from the very time of Hippocrates, 


to our own, that it were madneſs to doubt of it? What proofs c 


we, that the Works of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Varro, and other pro- 


phane Authors, were written by thoſe whoſe names they bear, un ſs it 
be, that this has been an opinion generally received at all times, and 
by all thoſe who have lived ſince theſe Authors: ? So that, we have 


no better proofs to ſhew that prophane books are not ſuppoſititious, but 
were truly written by thoſe authors whoſe names they bear, than we 
© haveto prove the authentickneſs of the ſacred books. Better, did I fay > 
they are much worſe; for the calc is by no means parallel between them, 


Men have had, or were at liberty to have had, little intereſt in other i 


books, but they are all moſt highly intereſted in the Scriptures. T hey 
are the rule of faith and manners; they are the way that leadeth to ever- 
laſting life, and it is dangerous to wander from it ; they are the founda- 


tion of religion. All which affects men too nearly, for them to have 


ever admitted of any alteration in them, in any. manner whatſocver. The 


Jews are enemies to the Chriſtians ; the Chriſtians themſelves are divided 
into a great number of ſes, which earneſtly contend with one another; and 


yet all acknowledge the divine authority of the Scriptures 3 3 all make uſe 


Lib. 1 Cont. Fauſt. cap. 6. 
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of them; and all make them the foundation both of their faith and hope. 
And if then any man ſhould have dared to have falſified them, how could 
he have gained over ſuch oppoſite parties, without their diſcovering it? 
or rather how could he have concealed it from them > Doubtleſs they 
would not have failed to have had recourſe to the ancient originals in ſich 
a caſe as this; and then, theſe diſputes would have been of ſervice, in 


the better preſerving the integrity of them. 
BESIDES, this is not a book, that is unknown, or little uſed; there 


never was a book in the world, which has been oftener tranſcribed, more 
read, more commented upon, more quoted, more  difperſed, and of 


which there have been more verſions made, into all ſorts of languages, 


than this. And how then could any errour or corruption creep into 
ſuch a work as this? How could it have eſcaped the knowledge of men? 


What diſputes would it not have raiſed > What oppoſitions would it not 


| have met with? And to believe, after all this, that the Holy Scriptures, 
as we now have them, are full of falſifications, that they are ſuppoſititious 


and that the true Scriptures which were formerly written, are either loſt, 


or changed, is therefore to ſhut our eyes againſt the cleareſt light. For 


the Holy Scriptures prove themſelves. Every thing contained in them, e- 


very thing they relate, agrees perfectly with thoſe ancient monuments of 


antiquity, which neither are, nor can be conteſted by any one. There 
7s no author, ſays Vopiſcus, in which we may not find ſomething Capable 
of corruption, with reſpect to the truth of hiſtory. But the ſacred books, 


are free from this reproach ; and we may ſay of them, with much more 


' reaſon than Cicero laid of the book, which contained the principal laws 


of the Romans; I will Loldly declare my opinion, though the whole 
world be offended at it; I prefer this little book of the twelve tables 
alone, 10 all the volumes of the Philoſophers ; I find it to be not only of 


more wetsht, but alſo mach more uſc ful than them, Thus much may be ſuf. 
ficient to be ſaid on this ſujbect, to Readers who are already perſwaded by 


faith of the truth of all theſe things; and therefore taking the truth and 
the authority of the Scriptures for granted, we ſhall proceed in our en— 


_ deayours to clear up the ſenſe of them; and ſhall fuſt; give à general ac. 


count of them. 


4 . T HE whole ſcheme of the Holy Scriptures turns upon the fall of Adm, i 
Ke 75 Which loaded man with ſin and unhappineſs together and upon the com- 


A . 
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ing of the 22 ah, who has re- eſtabliſhed him in innocence, and open- 
ed him a way to a perfect telicity, which fin had led him far from. But 
theſe two great events were divided from one another, by a long ſuc. 


ceſſion of ages. It pleaſed God, that man ſhould long be ſenſible of his 


corruption and miſery, that he might be the better diſpoſed to receive 


him with earneſtneſs, who was to come to deliver him from it. But 


in order to ſupport him in the hopes of this Mediator, God not only re- 
peated often the ſolemn promiſe he had given of him, as ſoon as man 
had ſinned, but alſo choſe out for himſelf a peculiar people, with whom 
he entered into a ſolemn covenant, in the perſon of Avraham, who 
was to be the father of them. This people he delivered from the flavery 
of Egypt; multiplied it beyond number; gave it a law and religion by 
the miniſtry of Moſes; and all this in ſo wonderful a manner, that the 
| Meſſiah was both promiſed and typified by this law, this religion, and 
the whole hiſtory of this myſtical people. And as if all this care was 
not enough, he alſo ſent a great number of Prophets, who ſucceeding 


one another for a long courſe of years, promiſed this ſame Me ſſiah, and 
marked out ſeveral particularities of his life before hand, in the writings 


which they publiſhed ſeparately, and at different times. And theſe are 


the books which compoſe the dcripture, and are the ſeveral parts of 


it; which when taken together, and conſidered in one view, give ſo 


compleat and ſo exact a picture of this A. ſiah, as made it not poſſible 
to miſtake him, when he ſhould come to appear. At length, he came N 


ſubſtituted a more perfect law, and a more ſpiritual religion, in the room 
of the law and religion of the Jews; and abrogating the O/ Covenant, 


made a New one inſtead of it, which {hall continue to the end of the 


world. 


Born theſe : are called Comte.” and Ve 8 and in 1 | 
Berith, which ſignifies, a contract, or agreement. The Greeks tranſlate 


it by Gaflim, which ſignifies, a dſpo/itwon, or a ſetting things in ord: r, 


but is likewiſe ſometimes taken for an agreement, a covenant, or a ref. 
lament. And indeed they really were c@verants which God made with 
men, engaging himſelf to make them happy, if they would obey his 


laws. The happineſs promiſed to the Jews was terreſtrial, a fruitful land; 


that promiſed to Chriſtians is more ſpiritual and refined. The Firſt Cove- 
nant, was, as it were, fi gned with the blood of the victims which were 


ſlain, 
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by the Hebrews called Bereſcith, which ſignifies, 
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ſlain, when it was entered into by God, and Moſes, and the children of 
Iſrael*, The Second Covenant was ſealed with the blood of IE SGuvs 


' CHRIST; and as ſoon as he was dead, it became of full force. Which 
is the reaſon, why this Second Covenant is in a particular manner called a 


Teſtament ; for as St. Paul ſays, Where a teſtament is, there muſt alſo of 
neceſſity be the death of the teſtatour d. It was, I fay, for this reaſon, 
that JESUS CHRIST died; and it may allo i in ſome ſenſe be ſaid, 
that he died under the Old Teſtament too, ſince the death of the victims 
which were offered up under it, was the figure of his. From theſe two 


Covenants, or Teſtaments, ariſes the common diviſion of the Bible into the 
Old and New Teſtament : and the latter of theſe, is alſo called C4 
Aur, the Goſpel e, that is good news ; becauſe it contains the hiſtory of the 


accompliſhment of the promiſes of God, of what paſſed at the coming of 


the Meſſiah, and of what the Jews had ſo long expected. So that this, 


book which points out to them the Mæſſiah, could not but have been 


very agrecable to them, if they had not been ill diſpoſed for receiving it. 


THe names of the books of which the Old 7. eframent conliſts, are 


theſe. 


THE firſt five books of it, Geneſis, E xodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 


and Deuteronomy, are called the Pentateuch; which is a term of 4 
| Greek original, and ſignifies, five books. Moſes is the author of them, 
and therefere they are likewiſe called 7he book of Moſes ; as they are 


called the lau, becauſe they contain the law which God gave him. 

THE Hebrews take the names of the ſacred books from the firſt 
words with -which each book begins; but the Greeks take them from 
the ſubje&-matter of them. Thus the firſt of the canonical books is 


m the beginning, 
becauſe that is the firſt word of it; but the Greeks call it Cencſis, „ be-- 


cauſe the Creation of the world is the firſt thing it gives an account 
of. It contains likewiſe an account of the increaſe of mankind, of 


their corruption, of their puniſhment by the waters of the deluge, of 


the calling of Avraham, of the riſe of the people of God, and of the 


manner in which he was pleaſed to have them governed. This hiſtory | 


reaches from the Creation, to the death of Joſeph, which contains the 
| ſpace of 2369 years. This is the book, which is called in the ſecond 


Ex. xxiv. 5. > Heb. ix. 16. © Quaſi God's ſpell, i. e. God's word. Saxon 
ä BOOK. 
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book of Sammel a, 2 The book of the juſt b. It was ſo called, 1 to 
St. Jerome, becauſe this name was particularly applied to Abraham, Iſa- 
ac, and Jacob, whoſe hiſtory is recorded in Geneſis. 

THE word Exodus, which is at the head of the ſecond of the five Exodus. 
books of Moſes, is of Greek original, and ſignifies, he going out. This 
book was ſo called, becauſe it gives an account of the Iraelites going 
out of Egypt. In it are related, the cruel ſlavery under which the Jews 

groaned; their miraculous deliverance from it; their paſſage through the 
red ſea ; the hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of their law; the manner in 
which God gave it to Moſes ; the building of the Tabernacle ; the mira- 
cles that were wrought in it, after it was built; and how God, to ſhew 
that he was preſent in it, coyered it with a bright cloud. This book 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, from the death of Foſeph, to the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle. The Hebrews call it Veelle Schemot, that i is, theſe 
are the names, which are the firſt words with which it begins. 

THE third of the five books of Moſes is called . becauſe Leviti 
it contains the laws, which God commanded ſhould be obſerved by thoſe wy 
of the tribe of Levi, who miniſtred at the altar. It treats at large of all 

the functions of the Levites; of the ceremonies of religion ; of the dif- 
| ferent ſorts of ſacrifices ; of the diſtinction of clean and unclean beaſts ; 3 
of the different feſtivals, and of the year of Jubilee. We have likewiſe 
an account here, of what happened to the people of God, for the ſpace 
of one month and a half; that is, from the time that the Tabernacle was 
| erected, which was the firſt day of the firſt month of the ſecond year, af- 
ter the Thaelites came out of Egypt, to the ſecond month of the ſame _ 
year, when God commanded the people to be numbered, as we ſec in 
the beginning of the following book. The Hebrews call it Yazcre, that 
is, and he called, which is the firſt word of it: and they alſo call it 
Thora Hacohanim, that is, the law of the Prieſts. 
IN the fourth book, which we call Numbers, Moſes numbers the I 1 Num. 
raelites, and that too in the beginning of the book, which ſhews from bets. 
whence it had its name. The Hebrews call it Vaiedaber, that is, and he 
| ſpake, This book contains the hiſtory of all that paſled, from the ſecond 
month of the ſecond year after the Iſraelites came out of Egypt, to the 
beginning of the eleventh month of the fortieth year; that is, it con- 


ch. i. 18. Book of Jaſher. Eng. 
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tains 
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bleſſings upon the Iſfaelites, and foretold the coming of the Meſſiah. 


Deutero- 
nomy. 


from the beginning of the eleventh month, to the ſeventh day of the 


the author of the Pentateuch. This is expreſly declared, both in Exo. 


Moſes in the laſt eight verſes of this book; it is therefore thought that 
theſe verſes were added either by Joſhua, or Ezra. Foſephus's opinion 


ſo the hiſtory of the prophet Balaam, whom the king of the Midianiteę 


the ſecond law, or rather, the repetition of the lau. Becauſe it does 
not contain a law, different from that which was given on mount Sinai, 
but it repeats the ſame law, in favour of the children of thoſe who had 


call it, Ele- haddebarim, that is, Theſe are the words. Deuteronomy 
begins with a ſhort account of what had paſſed in the wilderneſs, anq 
then Moſes repeats, what he had before commanded, in Exodus, Load. 
ticus, and Numbers, and admoniſhes the people to be faithful in keeping 


Egypt. The diſcourle which is at the beginning of this book, was made 
to the people by Moſes, the firſt day of the eleventh month. Accord- 
ing to Zoſiphus he died the twelfth ; and the Iſtaelites, as the Scripture 


quentiy therefore all the twelfth month. 


approaching, and being willing to prevent an errour, into which the ve- 
neration tlie people had for him, might cauſe the Jews to fall, himſelf 
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tains the hiſtory of thirty nine years, or thereabouts. In it, we have al. 
brought to curſe the people of God, and who on the contrary heaped 
It particularly mentions allo, the two and forty CPAs of the 1/74. 


elites in the wilderneſs, 
THe fifth book is called Deuteronomy ; a Greek term which ſignifies 


received it there, and were ſince dead in the wilderneſs. The Hebrews 


the commandments of God. After this, he relates what had happencd 


twelfth month of the ſame year, which was the fortieth after their leaving 


ſays, mourned for him in the plains of Moab thirty days, and conſe- 


Tae Jews call the Pentateuch, the Law, without doabe, heads 3 
the law of God which Moſes received on mount Cinai, is the principal 
part of it; and it is as little to be doubted, whether that great man was 


dus and D. ateronomybd. Bur as an account is given of the death or 
concerning them is very ſingular; he pretends that Moſes finding his death 


wrote this account; without which the Jews would perhaps have taken 
it for granted, that Go had taken him. 


Exod. xxiv. 4 v Deut. xxxi 9. 
. — FROM 
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FROM theſe, we pals on to the other books, which were written af. Joſhua. 
ter the death of Moſes, and which relate what happened to the Jews, {0 
after they had loſt this law-giver. God did not upon his death abandon —_ 
his people, or leave them without a conductour. Foſhua, by his order, 
took upon himſelf the conduct of them, and ſucceeded Moſes, to whom 
he had been a faithful ſervant, and by whom he had been inſtructed in 
| what he ought to do. It is uncertain, whether the book, which contains 
the hiſtory of this ſucceſſour of Moſes, be called Joſbua, from the ſub- 
ject of it, or from his having been the Author of it. But it is certain, 
that it contains an account of what paſſed from the death of Moſes, 
to that of Joſhua. Nevertheleſs, there are ſeveral things in it, which 
did not come to pals till after the death of this great man, and which 
conſequently could not have been written by ki. The common opini- 
on as to the length of time it contains, is, that Jo ſbua diſcharged his office 
only for ſeventeen years, and that therefore this book contains no more 
than the hiſtory of that number of years, 
AFTER the death of 7oſbua, the 1ſraelites were governed by magi- Judges. 
ſtrates, who took no other name but that of Judges; and the book which 
contains the hiſtory of theſe Fudges, is called, The book of Fudges. 
This hiſtory, begins with the death of Zoſhua, and reaches to that of Hu. 
| ſon, We here ſee the people of God often enſlaved in puniſhment of 
their crimes, and often delivered from ſlavery. Towards the end of it, 
we have ſome inſtances of this people's inclination to idolatry, and of 
the corruption of their manners, even before they had been brought in- 
to ſayery. We have here the hiſtory of one Micah of the tribe of Dar, 
who had in his houſe a Levite, who was the prieſt of an idol, which 
he worſhipped ; and the hiſtory of the Benjamites, who abuſed a Le- 
vites wife. This book contains the hiſtory of three hundred and leven- 
ty years. 

DURING the time "bf the government of the Judges, there was a R u 
great famine in the land of Iſrael, which forced Elimelech, who was of 
Bethlehem, to retire into the land of Moab, with his wife Naomi, and 
two children which he had had by her. Elimelech dicd there; and after 
his death Naomi married his two children to two Moabites, one of 
which was named Ruth. After this theſe two children bed which 
made Naomi think of returning to Bethlehem. And upon her doing ſo, 
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Ruth her daughter-in-law followed. her, and according to the command. 
ment of the Law, was married to Booz, Elimelech's near relation, and 
the heir to his eſtate, The book which contains all this hiſtory, is cal. 
led The book of Ruth; and is indeed only the hiſtory of a Moabitiſſ 
woman: but it gives us an inſtance of perfect picty,. and of a very par- 
ticular providence of God. From the marriage of Boos and Ruth was 
born Oled, who was grand-father to David, who was one of the ance. 
tors of JESUS CHRIST. The beginning of this hiſtory ſhews, that 
it happened in the time of the Judges, but under which of them is not 
certainly known: ſome place it in the time of SHamgar, or of Deb 


ral. As to the Author of this book; ſome think that the books of 


: Fudges and Ruth were both written by Samuel; others that they were 
written by Hezekiah ; and laſtly others pretend, that Ezra was the Au- 
thor of them. The Jews place the book of Ruth, among the five books, 

which they uſually read on all the feſtivals in the year. Theſe five books 


are, The Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamentations of Feremiah, Eccle. 


ſiaſtes, and the book of Eſther. In the Jewiſh Bibles they are printed 


5 apart by themſelves, and bound up together. 


Kings. 


Tux four following books are called by the Greeks and fone Latins, 
Type hiſtory of the reigns. Others call them all, The books of Kings, 


becauſe they give an account of the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, and 


of the ſucceſſion of the Kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom at 


firſt, and over the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, after its diviſion. The 


hiſtory. of Samuel, is at the beginning of theſe books, but it gives light 


to that of the Kings. The Jews call the two firſt of theſe books, The 


books of Samuel: perhaps beckuſe they contain the hiſtory of the two 
kings, who were both anointed by Samuel; and becauſe what is ſaid of 


Saul in the firſt, and of David in the ſecond, proves the truth of Samuz!s 
prophecies. They give the name of The books of Kings only to the other 


two, which are in the Latin and French Bibles, the third and Jourth 


books of Kings. 

ITA Firſt book of 1 or the firſt 3 of Samuel, contains the 
hiſtory of the high- prieſt Eli, of Samuel, and of Saul. As the firſt year. 
of Elis high- prieſt. hood falls on the year of the world 2848, and the 
death of Faul, in 2949; the hiſtory of this book muſt therefore com- 
prchend che ſpace of one hundred and one yoark. 
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THz Second contains the reign of David, which is the hiſtory of a- 
bout forty years. It is commonly believed, that Samuel, Nathan, and 
Gad, are the Authors of theſe two books; and indeed they are called (in 
the end of the firſt book of Chronicles a) David's hiſtorians. 5 
u Third, or according to the Hebrews, The firſt book of Kings, 8 4% 
begins with relating the manner of So/omor's coming to the crown, and 
contains the hiſtory of all his reign. After that, follow the diviſion of F 
the kingdom, and the hiſtory of four kings of Judah, and eight kings | 
of Iſrael, All theſe reigns, including that of Solomon, which takes up | 
the firſt forty years, contain the ſpace of 126 years. 
Tux Fourth is the hiſtory of ſixteen kings of Judah, and twelve 
kings of Iſracl. It like wiſe ſpeaks of the Prophets who lived in this 
time, Who were the Authors of theſe two laſt books, is not known. 
They who attribute them to Jeremiah or Ezra, don't give very convin- 
cing proofs of their opinion. But it is eaſy to ſee, that it is a ſort of col. 
lection of ſeveral particular hiſtories. 
Tat name of Paralipomena is given to the two books which follow Chroni- 
thoſe of the Ki ings. In the Greek tongue, from whence it is taken, it ſig. Cs. 
nifies, the hiſtory of things omitted. And indeed it is a ſupplement con- 
| raining what had been omitted in the Pentateuch, the books of Joſhua, 
Judges and Kings; or rather it is a fuller deſcription, of what had been 
only briefly related. Some give them the name of Chronicles, becauſe 
they are very exact in mentioning the time when every thing was tranſ- 
ated. We divide them into two books, but the Jews cake but one of 
| them, which they call Dibre Hajamim, that is, an Hiſtorical Fournal ; 
the matters of them having been taken from the journals of the Kings. 
But in Scripture: language, the word day often ſignifies the year, and in 
this ſenſe, we by Hiſtorical Fournal, may well underſtand, Annals. 
The generally-reccived opinion is, that Ezra was the Author of them. 
In the Firſt he begins with a ſuccin@ hiſtorical abridgment, from the cre- 
ation of Adam, to the Jews return from their captivity ; and then he 
reaſſumes the hiſtory of David, and carries it on to the conſecration of 
Solomon, that is, down to the year before Chriſt 1015. T he hiſtory of 
the Second book reaches down to the year before Chriſt 536, when up- 
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upon the expiration of the ſeventy years of the captivity, 'Cyrus gave the 

Jews leave to return into their own country. | | 

Ezra. Ezra wrote the hiſtory of the return of the Jews from the captivity 
of Babylon into Fudea. It is the hiſtory of about 82 years, from the 

| year of the world 3468, when Cyrus became maſter of the Eaſtern em- 

pire (his father Cambyſes being dead in Perſia, and his father-in-law 
Cyaxares in Media) to the year 3550, which was the twenticth year of 

the reign of Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longimanus. This book bears the 

name of Ezra who was the Author of it. 
Nehemi. THE next book is a continuation of that of Ezra, and therefore it is 
ahb. by ſome called, The Second book of Ezra, But nevertheleſs, it was Ne- 
hemiah, whoſe name it alſo bears, who wrote it, as is ſaid, by the advice 

of Ezrg. It contains the re- eſtabliſhment of Jeruſalem, the Temple, 

and the worſhip of God. It is the hiſtory of about 31 years, that is to 

ſay, from the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 

to the reign of Darius Nothus his ſon, which began 1 in the year of the 

world 3581. 

Tobit. AFTER this general hiſtory of the Jews, follow 2 the hiſtories of par- 
7 ticular perſons. The firſt is that of Tobit, who was a very good man, 
The book that contains his hiſtory, bears his name. We ſee in his life, 

an inſtance of a great piety, an heroick paticnce, and of a ſingular provi- 

| dence of God towards his ſervants. Tobit lived under the reign of Hal. 
maneſer king of Myria, in whoſe reign he was carried into captivity b. 
AFTER the book of Tobit follows the hiſtory of Judith, who de- 


Judith. 


livered Bethulia in a miraculous manner by killing Halofernes. Great 
diſputes are raiſed about the time of this hiſtory; but I have not room. 
to mention the different opinions concerning ite; and ſhall paſs them 
over in ſilence, as I ſhall do thoſe about the book of Eſther, which follows. 

_ TH1s book, which bears the name of Eſther, is the hiſtory of ano- 


wer ther deliverance of the Jews, which is as miraculous as that of Judith. 


And it was performed by the hands of another Heroine, named Escher. 
The Scripture ſays, it happened under the reign of Ahaſuerus king of 
Perſia; but as there have been. ſeveral Perſian. kings of that name, it is 
: not exactly known in which reign it is tO be dated, 


According to the Vulgate. 5...» So Pr Con. F. i. B. I... Under. the hear 6 12. 
er Eid. Con. P. i. B. 1. Under the yea 655. 
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AFTER theſe Liyes, or particular hiſtories, follows in the order of the Job. 
ſacred books, the hiſtory of Fob, Which is not only a narration of hfs 
ations, but contains alſo the entire diſcourſes which this good man had 

with his wife and his friends; and is therefore one of the moſt eloquent 
books in the Holy Scriptures. It relates the terrible tryals to which God 
put the virtue of this great man, and his invincible patience, and the ſub- 
jime diſcourſes he had with his friends, in the time of his humiliation. 

NEXT to the Hiſtorical books of Scripture follow the Moral ones. pcyms.. 
The firſt of | theſe is the book of Pſalms, which are likewiſe in ſome 
meaſure hiſtorical. For they recite. the miracles which God had wrought _ 
and are as it were an abridgment of all that had been done for the F/T 
elites, and had happened to them. The Hebrews call them, The book 
of Praiſes*, by which they mean, of the praiſes of God. The word 

Pſalm is Greek, and properly ſignifies the ſound of a ſtringed inſtrument 
of muſick. The Hebrews ſung the P/alms with different inſtruments. 
We make but one book of them all, but the Hebrews divide them into 
five parts, which all end with the words Amen, Amen. Though the 
Pſalms bear the name of David, yet they were not all compoſed by 
him: ſome of them are more ancient, and others are of a later date 
than his time; ſome of them belong to Moſes, Samuel, and Ezra. Not 
that I am. of opinion, that all they whoſe names they bear, were the true 

Authors of them; it is more probable, that theſe are only the names of 
thoſe, to whom they were firſt given to ſing. 

AFTER the Pſalms, are The Proverbs, which are a collection of 8 
moral ſentences, of which Solomon was the Author. The Greeks give them 

this name, but the Hebrews call them Mz/{, that is, Parables or Compa- 
riſons; and the word may alſo ſignify, Sentences or Maxims. It is a 
collection of divine Precepts,. proper for every age, and every condition 

of life. 


THE book which ile i is allo a Moral « one, and was compoſed by Ecclefis 


Solomon. The Greeks call it Eccleſiaſtes, which anſwers to the name of ates. 


Coheleth, which the Hebrews give it. Both theſe words ſignify in our 
language, 4 Preacher, or one who ſpeaks in an aſſembly, This book. is. 
u admirable picture of the vanity of the world. „ 
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AMONG + che Moral books is alſo reckoned, The Song of Songs; that 
is to ſay, according to the Hebrew manner of ſpeaking, an excellent 


Song, or Poem. This book has nothing of morality in it, and therefore 


I believe the only reaſon of its being placed here, is becauſe it was à 
third work of Solomon; for there is no one moral or religious maxim 
in it, the name of God is not ſo much as once mentioned in it. It js 
thought to be a ſort of Epithalamium, which expreſſes the chaſt and vir- 


tuous deſires of ſouls in a very tender manner: or rather it is a piece full 


of myſteries, which reciprocally repreſent the love of JESUS CHRIsrt 


for his ſpouſe, and her love for him. And it is neceſſary, that we ſhould 


be filled with this ſpiritual love, before we undertake to read this book; 


Wiſdom. 


for it were in vain for a heart which has never been warmed with the ar- 
dours of divine love, to attempt to underſtand the enflamed expreſſions with 


which this book is filled. We learn from St. Jerome, that the Jews 
were not permitted to read this Song, or the firſt chapters of the book 


of Genzſis, till they were thirty years old. And perhaps it may not be 
uſeleſs to obſerye here, that it is not the Author who ſpeaks in this ſong, 
but fictitious perſons, whom if I may ſo ſpeak, he introduces as upon a 


ſtage; and in this ſenſe, it may be ſaid to be a fort of dramatick poem, 


To theſe three books of Solomon, are joined a two other books ot 


| morality 3 the firſt of which is called, Wi ;/aom. This book ſpeaks in a 


moſt exalted manner, both of the wiſdom of God, and that of man; 
ſo that it takes its name, from the ſubject- matter of it. It is called in 


Greek, The wiſdom of Solomon, which does not imply that Solomon was 


Eccleſiaſ- THE book which fotions that of V 7 "00 is aralecly Moral. It is 
called Eccleſiaſticus; but it muſt not therefore be confounded with Eccle. 


ticus. 


the Author of it, but only that it is an imitation of his ſtyle, and man- 
ner of thinking. 


fraſtes, which is a different book from it. Eccleſiaſticus was ſo called, 


according to St. Awſtin, becauſe it was read in the Church. For the an- 


cients, as will be ſhewn hereafter, divided thoſe books, which they cal- 


led Holy, into two ſorts. Some they called Canonical, becauſe being in- 


diſputably the work of the HoLy Gnosr, they were therefore the rule of 5 : 
faith and manners. And others they called Eeclefraſtical, becauſe they were 


read in the Church, tho only as books of Piet), but not as books of an in- 
In the Vulgate. 


fallivle 
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fallible authority. Others think it was called Eccleſiaſticus, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Eccleſiaſtes of Solomon, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that 
there was a great relation between them. As indeed their rules and max- 
ims arc really very much alike, It was likewiſe called by the Greck 
name Panareton, which was as much as to call it, The abridgment of all 
virtues. Its preſent Greek title is, The wiſdom of Jeſus the ſon of Si- 
rach. In the prologue, the Author ſhews plainly enough, who che was 
and when he wrote, and what were his motives to write it. . 
As to the Prophets, all the Old Teſtament is one continued prophe- es Pro- 
cy of JESUS CHRIST; ſo that, all the books of which, it conſiſts are FOR. 
in ſome ſenſe Frophetical. But this name is more eſpecially given to 
thoſe books which were written by perſons, who had a clearer know- 
ledge of futurity, who forwarned - both kings and people of what 
would happen to them, and who at the ſame time pointed out what the 
Meſſiah was to do, whom they who arc acknowledged to have been Pro- 
phets had always in view ; and this is what ought moſt eſpecially to be 
taken notice of in their writings. For at the ſame time that they ſpoke 
of things preſent, or things that were ſhortly to come to paſs, they in 
their prophecies comprehended under them, the things which were not to 
be brought to paſs till a great while after, namely, till the Meſſiah came. 
So that, there is a double ſenſe to be ſought for in all their writings : the 
one, that which related to the then preſent time, or the things which 
1 were to come to pals ſoon aſter; the other that which relates to JESUS 
CHRIST, who is typified in the greateſt part of thoſe gh, Which 
were the immediate ſubject of their prophecies, 
I Tux works of the Prophets are divided into two parts; the firſt of 
| which contains The Greater, and the ſecond, The Leſſer Prophets. Which 
is a diſtinction that docs not at all relate to the perſons of the Prophets, 
but only to the bulk of their works. The Greater Prophets are Iſaiah 
 Ezechiel, Daniel, and Jeremiah, to which ſome have joined Baruch 
who was his Secretary; (The Lamentations of Jeremiah make a ſepa- 
rate book by themſelves, and contain that Prophet's predictions of the 
deſtruction of the city of Jeruſalem, and of the captivity of the people.) 
and The Leſſer Prophets, are Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Mi. 
cah, Nahum, Habakkuk,- Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 


They were formerly contained in one ſingle yolume, which the Hebrews 
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call Thereaſar ; which is a CHaldee term, and ſignifies #wetue : fo that 
this is the ſame thing as if they had called it, The book of the twelve 
Macca= THE laſt books of the Old Teſtament, are the books of Maccabres, 
2585 which contain the hiſtory of all that thoſe brothers, who were called 
| Maccabees, | did for _ religion, and for the Or of the people of 

God. 

TAE whole New Tiſftement is called the Goſpel, as has been faid , 
but this name is moſt particularly appropriated to the hiſtory of the life 
of JEsUs CHRIST, from his nativity to his aſcenſion ; and the four 
Authors who, have written it, are therefore called Evangeli/ts. But | 
ſhall ſay little of the different books of the New Te eftament, becauſe | 
they are known to every body. 

The Gol. TAE four Evangeliſts are St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
Pels. John: but as theſe four writers were all inſpired by the ſame Spirit, and 
do all write the ſame hiſtory of JESUS CHRIST, their works do there. 
fore in effect make but one Goſpel. | 
The Ads AFTER the Goſpel, or hiſtory of our Lord JESUs CHRIS 7, fol. 
— " lows the hiſtory of what paſſed after his aſcenſion, and was tranſacted by 
the Apoſtles. And therefore the book which contains this hiſtory, js 
called, The Ads of the Apoſtles. It is an hiſtory of the riſing Church, 
for about the ſpace of thirty years. 
Sr. Pals NEXT to this come the Epiſtles if St. Paul. They are in number 
Epiſtles. fourteen ; one, to the Romans; ; two, to the Corinthians; one, to the 
Calatians; one, to the Epheſians; one, to the Philippians; one, to the 
Coloſſians ; two, to the Theſſalonians ; two, to Timothy; one, to Titus; 
one, to Philemon; and one, to the Hebrews, As my deſign in this firſt 
chapter, is only to give the Reader barely an idea of the books of Scrip- 
ture, it is not neceſſary that I ſhould here enlarge upon theſe Epiſtles ; 
they are too well known to need it. They contain that part of ecclciiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, which immediately follows after what is related in 4e Acto. 
The principal matter contained in them, is the eſtabliſhment or confir- 
mation of the doctrine which JESUS CHRIST taught his diſciples, 
According as the difficulticy, which raiſed diſputes among the Chriſtians, 
or the hereſies, which ſprung up in the Church from the firſt age of it, 
required, St. Paul in theſe Epiſtles clears up and proves all matters of faith, 
: 582 Je: and 
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and gives excellent rules for morality. His Epiſtles ought to be looked 

on as a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the four books of the Goſpel. 
S 1. Paul wrote to the Churches of ſome particular places, or to ſome 

particular perſons; but the other Epiſtles which follow his, are called 

Catholic, becauſe they were not addreſſed to any particular Church, as 

his were, but to the whole Church in general. Theſe are, one, of St. 
James; two, of St. Peter; three, of St. Fohn ; and one, of St. Jude. 
THE laſt book of the New Teſtament is called the _Apocalypſe, or 


Revelation. It contains the myſtical viſions, which St. Jolm ſaw in 
the iſland of Patmos. 
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of the koi on of the facred books, and the different manner 
of diiding them; of the great and leſſer ſections; and 
oF the arvift on of them mt W and verſe, OY I 


H A T nothing may be omitted in our hiſtory of the Gicred books, 

it is neceſſary that we ſhould enquire, in what manner they were 
placed, and how they were divided, and into all thoſe other particulars 
which are comprehended in the title of this chapter. We have already 
laid, that the firſt diviſion of the whole Scripture is, into the Old, and 
New Teftament. The New belongs to the Chriſtians, but we received 
the Old from the Jews; and it is from them therefore that we muſt learn 
what the number of the books of it is, and every thing elſe which is 
the ſubject of our n enquiries, ſo far as it relates to the Od fla. 
nent. 
Juoſephus and Philo reckon two and twenty Canonical books in the 8 
| Old Teſtament, which is the number of the letters in the Hebrew al- ber of the 
| phabet. And in order to this, they join the book of Ruth to that of Son 
| Judges, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, to the other works of that ute 
Prophet, But ſome other Jewiſh doctors divide the book of Ruth from Jew 
that of Judges, and making likewiſc a ſeparate book of the Lamental i- 1 8 


E ons. 
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The Few- BUT whether we reckon twenty four, or but twenty two of theſe 
| Lo * books, the Jews divide them into three claſſes, namely, he Law, the 
pag aye? Prophets, and the Hagiographa. All theſe books are indeed ſacred, but 


% 


ONS of Feremiah, they reckon four and twenty books in all. And in 
order to accommodate this number to that of the letters of the alphabet, 
they repeat the Fod three times, as they ſay, in honour to the great 
name of God Jehovah, of which Jod is the firſt letter; and in Chalee, 
three Jods together expreſs this adorable name. As theſe ſacred books 
every where preach JEsUs CHRIST, St. 7erom pretends that St. John 
had them in view, when in his Revelation he ſpeaks of the four and 
twenty Elders, who fell down at the feet of the lamb to worſhip him. 


Books. having no particular name for thoſe of the third claſs, they therefore 
call them Hagiographa, i. e. ſacred books. And ſome will have it, that 
Jrsus CHRIST alludes to this diviſion of the Scriptures, when he 
ſays a, that All things muſt be fulfilled that were written in the Law of 
Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning him. (For by 
the book of the Fſalms, they underſtand all the books of this third claſs,) 
The law comprehends the Pentateuch, that is, Geneſis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. The Prophetical books arc eight; in 
that claſs which the Hebrews call the Former Prophets, are, 1. Joſhua, 
2. Judges and Ruth, 3. Samuel, or what the Latins call the firſt and 
hens book of Kings, 4. Kings: and in the other claſs which they call 
the Latter Prophets, are 5. Iſaiah, 6. Feremiah, 7. Ezechzel, and 8. the 
twelve leſſer Prophets. The Hagiographa or ſacred boobs are nine; 1. 
Job, 2. the Pſalms, 3. the Proverbs, 4. Eccleſiaſtes, 5. Song of Songs, 
6. Daniel, 7. Chronicles, 8. Ezra, and 9. Eſther v. The Jews do not 
put Daniel in the rank of a Prophet, though they acknowledge him to 
have been a man inſpired by God, and whoſe writings are full of the 
cleareſt prophecies concerning the time of the Meſſiahs coming, and 
what ſhould happen to their nation. And therefore JEsUs CHRIST 
gives him the name of a Prophet; and the Jewiſh doctors are much per- 
plexed to find out a reaſon why they do note. It is, ſays Maimom' des, 
becauſe every thing that Daniel wrote, was not revealed to him when he 
was awake and had the uſe of his reaſon, but in the night, and in ob- 
« Luke xxiv.44. See Prid. Con. P. i. B 5. Under the year 446. p. 261, 262. of the 

Folia Edition. « See-Prid. Con. P. i. mY Under the year $34 PF 
cure 
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ſcure dreams. But this is a very unſatisfactory account of it. Others think, 

that the name of a Prophet, was ordinarily given to thoſe only, who 

were of a certain college, and whoſe buſineſs it was to write the annals; 

and that therefore their works were ranked among the prophetical books, 
though they did not contain any one prediction of any thing to come, 

as the books of Foſhua and Judges; whilſt on the contrary, the works 

of thoſe who were not of theſe colleges of the Prophets, were not rank- 

ed among the prophetical books, though they contained true prophecies. 

Tat Latins agree with the Jews, as to the number of the Pſalms; The diff 
which is an hundred and fifty, but both they and the Greeks divide e | 
them differently from the Hebrews. In the Greek Bible and the Vul. bonins the | 
gate, the ninth and tenth according to the Hebrew, make but one ee 


among the 
Pſalm; and therefore in order to make up the number of an hundred Jeus, 
and fifty, they divide the hundred and forty- ſeventh into two. I ob- 1 


ſerve this, to prevent the Reader's being ſurprized, if he ſhould find any and La- 
quotations out of the Hebrew Palms, to diſagree with thoſe of the Greek 255 
and V. wigate. 


TH1s is the general diviſion of the ſacred books among the Jews. The ew. 
But they divide the Pentateuch in particular into Paragraphs or Sections, i/4viſs 
which they call Paraſhes, and which they divide into e Great, and the FR 
Little. The Great ones contain as much as was formerly (and to thisteuch. 
day they do the ſame,) read in a week. There are in all fifty four, in as 
much as there may be ſo many Weeks in a year; for the Jews, as has 
been obſerved, are obliged to read all the Pentate uch over every year ?, 

and finiſh it on the feaſt of Tabernacles, and begin it again the next ab- 
bath-day d. In the calendar I have given, I reckon but two and fifty 

weeks in the year, ſo that two and fifty ſections would do for them; but 

the Jews in this diviſion had regard to their intercalary year, which con- 

fiſts of thirteen months, and therefore in the ordinary year, that nothing 

might be omitted, they made two of theſe Sections into one. The Little 
Sections, which are ſubdiviſions of the Greater, are made according to the 
ſubjects they treat of. And theſe Great and Zztle ſections are again of 

two ſorts; one of which is called Petuchot, that is, Open Secticns, and the 

_ « Maim. Hilcoth. Tephil. c. xiii. I. b And Hom the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, they 


4 divided the Prophets into 54 ſections, which afterwards made, the ſecond leſſons in the Fewwiſh | 
Snagogue-ſervice. See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. Under the year 446. and p. 262,263. of the Fol. Edit. 
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other Sethumoth, that is, Choſe Sections. The former begin in the He. 
brew Bibles always at the beginning of lines, and are marked with thre 
d Pes, if it be a Great Section, and with only one, if it be a Little Ser. 
tion; becauſe Pe is the firſt letter of the word Petuchot. Every Open 
F-#0n takes its name from its firſt word; and thus the firſt Section in the 
whole Bible is called Bereſthith, which is the firſt word of the book of 
Geneſis. The Cloſe Sections begin in the middle of a line, and are mark. 
ed with the letter d Samech, which is the firſt letter of the word Serhy. 
moth ; if it be a Great Hectkion it has three Samechs, if "OM a Little one, 
only one. 155 

Every Great Section is alfo again divided into ſeven parts, which 
are read by ſo many different perſons. If any Prieſt be preſent, he be. 
gins, and a Levite reads after him; and in the choice of the reſt, regard is 
had to their dignity and condition. They alſo divide the Prophetical books, 
which they read jointly with thoſe of Moſes, in the ſame manner. 
And theſe diviſions they call Hafteres, a term which ſignifies in Hebrew, to 
diſmiſs or ſend away ; becaule after this reading was over, they diſmiſſed 
the people. I relate theſe cuſtoms of the Jews, to ſhew that hat of 
the Church which relates to her reading the ſacred books in her offices, 

| js derived from the ſynagogue. What part of the Law and the Prophets 
the Jews read every month, may be ſeen in the n calendar, Which 
we have given in the former part of this work. 

BuT beſide all theſe, there are alſo other Sections which the Jews call 
Sidras. They are leſs than the Paraſbes, and were marked in the ſacred 
books by the Maſſorites, either according to the diverſity or relation of 

the paſſages, which they intended to clear up by this diviſion, 

The di- THE Jews call the diviſion of the Holy Scriptures into chapters, Pe. 
2 ” rachim, which ſignifies Fragments. The Chriſtians at firſt imitated the 
into chap- JEW» in their manner of dividing the Scripture, and afterwards the Jew; 
id we n their turns, adopted the Chriſtian manner of doing it; which ſome 

Tos abe cardinal Hugo was the author of, and that it was he who divi- 
ded the Scripture into chapters, as it now ſtands; but others pretend that 

this was done in the time of Charles the Great. Theſe chapters are al. 

ſo at preſent divided into verſes, which break off the connexion of the 

text, and divide the ſentences from one another, whether they be entire 

or no. In the Hebrew Bibles, they haye a fort of accent, which the 


Hebrew 
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Hebrew Grammarians call Soph paſuch, whereby they make this diſtine- 


tion. Elias the Levite obſerves, that this ſort of diviſion was not for- 
merly in uſe among the Hebreus; and to this day, the book of the Law, 


which is read in the Synagogues every labbath- day, has none of theſe BE 


tinctions, that is, is not divided into verſes, as the Hebrew Bibles gene- 
rally are. Nevertheleſs Sixtus Siennenſis quotes St. Ferom as ſaying in 
his Preface to the books of Chronicles and Iſaiah, that for the caſe of the 


Reader, he had obſerved the ſame diſtinction of verſes in his Latin editi- 
on, and had placed them in the ſame manner, as he had found them divi- 


ded in the Hebrew. But this holy doctor may ſpeak only of the firſt 


diviſions. The verſes as they now ſtand, are the invention of our Print- 
ers, a little after their art was firſt diſcovered a. 


THE diviſion of books into Great and Littlè Sections, does without 


doubt contribute to the clearing up of their matter. And for this reaſon, and 


becauſe they found it practiſed in the Synagogues, the Chriſtians alſo who 


imitated all that was good in them, divided the books of the New Te/. 


tament into what the Greeks call Pericopes, that is, Sections, that they 
might be read in their order. Each of theſe Sens contained under the 
| ſame title, all the matters that had any relation to one another, and were 
ſolemnly read in the Churches by the publick readers, after the Deacon 
had admoniſhed the faithful to be very attentive to it, crying with a 
loud voice ATTENDAMUsS, Let us be attentive. The name of Titles was 
given to theſe Sections, becauſe each of them had its own Title. The 
ien by verſes in general is very ancient; but the number of the verſes 


both of the O/d and New Teſtament as they are at preſent divided, is 


attributed to Robert Stephens”. Henry his fon gives him the honour of 


it, in his preface to his Concordance of the New Teſtament. 
moſt approve of this diviſion, as it is at preſent uſed, agree that a much 
more convenient one might be made, ſince it often happens, that things 


which ought to be ſeparated are joined together, and things Which ought 
to be joined tog gether, are divided. wt 


| « The E reliſh Reader has a very compleat hiſtorical account of the diviſion of the Scriptures into 


chapters and verſes, Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. Under the year 446. p. 263-270. of the Folio Edition. 
b Net the diviſſon of the Old Teſtament by verſes, but that of the New — is attributed to Ro. 
bert Stephens. Prid.. Ibid, 


&$ | | , ; TAB 


They, who 


— 


54.9208 
"4 


RY Prophetical books. The Hiſtorical are the four Goſpels, and the Acts of 


Penta- 
ceuch. 


Juges, o Samuel, whom they likewiſe make the Author of the book of Ruth, 
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The divi- Taz New Te ſtament may be divided into Hiftorical, Doftrinal, and 
Teſta - 7he Apoſtles, which contain the life of JESUS CHR1ST, and the eſta- 
ment. pliſhment of the Church. The Doctrinal, are the Epiſtles of St. Pay; 


and the other Apoſtles. And the Revelations is a ks ang book 
wa foretells what was to happen to the Church. 


BY: E e EEE: _ 


n A P. II. 


W ho were the Authors of the ſacred baoks, and when they 


Were wr Hen. 


T is taken for granted, that all the ſacred books were written by men 
inſpired with the HoL.y GHOST, who were themſelves enligh- 
tened, and their pens directed by, him; but nevertheleſs, it may not 
be improper to enquire, who were the perſons God was graciouſly 
pleaſed to make uſe of in writing them, and at what time they lived. 
ITE Pentateuch is indiſputably the work of Moſes. An hundred 
8 paſſages, drawn as well from the Pentateuch it ſelf, as from the othe, | 
ſacred books, prove it. The objections that are made againſt it, are al 
eaſily ſolved, as that in particular is, wherein it is inferred from the ac. 
count that is given of his death at the end of Deuteronomy, that he 
could not be the author of that book. For learned men make no diff 
culty of granting, that Ezra, who collected the Canonical books at the 
return from the captivity, put ſome notes in the margin, which ale 
ſince crept into the text; or that he himſelf added ſome things to them 
which he thought neceſſary either to clear up the hiſtory, or compleat it 
 Foſhua ſeems to declare clearly enough ®, that he is the author of the 
book which bears his name: but nevertheleſs, ſome learned men are 
of opinion, that it was not written till after the death of Solomon. 
Tur Author of the book of Judges, is unknown. Some attribute it 


Joſhua. 


Ruth, 
damuel. and of the two books which bear his name. 


Josh. $xi / 26. 


LT 
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Ir is probable that the books of Kings, and the Chronicles were Kings, 
written by Ezra, who compoſed them from ſeveral memoirs. T heodo- Chrogi- 


r.t in his Preface to the book of Kings, ſpeaks of it thus: There have 5 
been, ſays he, many Prophets, whaſe writings are loſt, and whom we 
had not known any thing of, if they had not been mentioned in the 
book of Chronicles. It was cuſtomary for every Prophet to write d1wn 
the tranſuctions of his own time; and hence it is, that the Hebrews and 
Syrians give the name of the Prophecy of Samuel t what we call the 
| firſt book of Kings. The reading of this book is ſufficient to convince 
us of this truth. For the Authors of the books of Kings could not 
have compoſed them, till long after the things which are mentioned in 
them, were tranſacted. For | how could it be, that the ſame perſon u 
lived in the time of Saul and David, ſhould give an account of what 
paſſed? in the reigns of Hezekiah, Joliah, and Nebuchadnezzar, of the wars 
' which the Fews then maintained, of the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the capri- 
vity of the people, their tranſportation into Babylon, and the death of 
' Nebuchadnezzar 2 V hence it is therefore clear, that every Prophet wrote 
An account of what was tranſatted in his own time; that others ha- 
wing collected theſe memoirs together, compoſed the books of Kings our 
of them; and that the other hiſtorians who lived ſince them, compoſed 
the books of Chronicles of "0 bunte, which 85 who went before 
them, had omitted. 


IT is not known, WhO were the Authors of the books of Fudith, „Judith, 


Tobit, and Eſther. Dn _ 18 
THERE is a great diverſity of opinions about the Author of the book 8 
of Job, and the time when it was written. Job. 


Tove the Pfſalter bears David's name, yet were not all the Paalenz 
Pſalms compoſed by him. They, like the books of Proverbs and Ed. Proverbs 
cleſiaſtes which are attributed to Solomon, are the works of ſeyeral 1 Fecleſſaſt 
ſons. But the learned agree, that the Song of Songs is entirely Solomon's, © . 
And ſome of the Fathers have thought, that the book of Miſdum was Song 
his; but St. Ferome attributes it to Philo. He ſays, that the genius and Wiſdom. 
character of the Greek oratours appear in it. Some think, that this Phz/o: 
was the ſame with that Alexandrinus, of whom we have ſome works re- 
maining, and who lived under the Emperours Claudius and Caius but 
others think him to have been a more ancient writer. 
. „ Eccle- 
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Eccleſaſ- Eccleſiaſticus was written in Hebrew by Feſus the ſon of Sirach; and 

ucts tranſlated into Greek by another Jeſus, who was N 885 or great ne- 
phew to the former. 

Macca THE Authors of the books of the Maccabees, are not known . 

5 THE Prophecies bear the names of thoſe to whom they belong, 

Pc. Some men of underſtanding, are of opinion, that the Prophets made a. 

bride ments of the diſcourſes they had made, and fixed them up at the 
gates of the Temple, that all the people might read them, and that after 
they had been there long enough, the miniſters of the temple might take 
them away, and place them among the archives; which is the reaſon, why 
wie have not the Prophecies, in the order in which they were written, 
But the Interpreters of Scripture have long ſince laboured to reſtore that or. 
der, according to the courſe of their hiſtory. 

The books IT is well enough known alſo who were the Authors of the books of 
* the New Teſtament; they are named in the beginning of every book, ex- 
ew bt | | 
Teſta- cept the £AGs of the Apoſtles, which nevertheleſs St Luke ſhews him- 
ment. ſelf to have been the author of, plainly enough. It was long diſputed, 
whether St. Paul was the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; ome, 
2 Tertullian, attribute it to St. Barnabas; others, to St. Luke ; others, to St. 
Clemens. And ſome think that St. Paul dictated it, and St. Luke wrote 

it; and that this is the reaſon, why the name of the true Author, whom 

the Jews did not love, was not put to it. But we ought to lay of this 

' Epiſtle, what Gregory the Great ſays of the book of Fob; It is a tain 

thing to diſpute about them who wrote theſe books, if men are once truly 
perſivad:d, that the HoLy GHOST is the Author of them. 

WurN we know the Author of a book, and the time in which he 

| lived, this conſequently ſhews the time when that book was written ; and 

as then, we have ſet down, the times in which Moſes, Foſhua, David, 

| Solomon, Ezra, Iſaiah and the other Prophets lived, in our abridgment 

of the Jewiſh hiſtory, we have no occaſion to add here a chronological 


table of their Works. 


See Prid. Con. P. i ii. B. 3 Under the year 188. ich Mr. Mede was of opinion, that the 
latter part of Zechariah's prophecies (viz. g, 10, II. chap. Gc.) do rather belong to Jeremiah than 
him; and that not only, becauſe the paſſage quoted from Ziech. xi. 13.is by St Matthew called Jeremy”, 

Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. bat alſo for other reaſons which wwe ſee in his works, p. 786, $33. 


BUT 
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Bur that is not the caſe with reſpe& to the New Teſtament. We 
can only know at what time the authors of theſe books wrote them, 
by the channel of tradition, without which it would be impoſlible to 
prove that any of them were truly theirs, whoſe names they bear. It is 

certain, that JESUS CHRIST wrote nothing himſelf; and it is no 
where ſaid in Scripture that he commanded his Apoſtles to do ſo. God 
had on the contrary formerly ſaid by the mouth of the Prophet Feremi- 
4% 1 will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; which led the Holy Fathers to fay, that the Church might have 
ſubſiſted without the Scripture, if Chriſtians had continued in charity and 
truth, And indeed as ſeveral of the books quoted in Scripture are loſt, 
why could not we have been Chriſtians, as we now are, if thoſe books 
we have, had been loſt too? A living tradition might have been ſuffici- 
ent for it. And this is what St. Chryſoſtome ſays a; Our life ought to be 
ſo pure, as that we ſhould have no need of the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Scripture 3 and grace alone ſupplying the place of all vo. ks, the law of 
Cod ought to be written in the bottom of our hearts, not with ink, but 
hy the impreſſions of the Hol GHOST. But if we have loſt this 
firſt advantage, let us at leaſt embrace that which we have left, and 
which ought to be as a ſecond plank to us, after a ſhipwreck, God has 
himſelf ſufficiently ſhewn us both by what he has ſuid and done, how 
much. this firſt eſtate was happier than the ſecond. For he ſpake to 
Noah, 70 Abraham, and to thoſe who were d:ſcended from him, to Job, 
and to Moſes, not by letters and characters, but 1mmeatately by him- 
elf; becauſe the purity of heart which he found m them, made them 
ſuſceptible of this extraordinary grace. But the Fewiſh people having 
_ ſmce fallen into an abyſs of all vice, it became neceſſary that God ſhould 
make uſe of letters and tables, and treat with them by writing, God 
has in the New Teſtament ſhewn again the ſame conduct, which he had 
| ſhewn in the Old, and treated the Apoſtles as he did the Patriarchs. 
JesUus CHRIST t them nothing in writing, but he promiſed them 
the grace of his HOLY SPIRIT 7% be to them inſtead of all books. 
St. Irenæus aſſures us, that at the time when he wrote, the Church had 
already extended it ſelf far among the barbarous people, who had no know- 
ledge of letters. But it pleaſed God at length, not to ſuffer his Church 
a Serm. I. upon St. Matth. 
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to be deprived of the great advantages which ſhe draws from the ſacred 
books of the New Teſtament. It was but for ſome time that ſhe wag 
without them; which nevertheleſs was long enough, as appears by the 
teſtimonies of Enuſebius and St. Ferom, who ſet down the time in which 
each Evangeliſt wrote, which may alſo be found in the ancient MSS. 
War is indiſputable in this matter is, that there does not appea, 
any command to the Evangeliſts to write. They all wrote ſome years 
after the paſſion of our Lord JESUS CHRIST, and St. Zohn not till 
towards the end of the firſt century of the Church, which muſt conſe- 
quently have been without Yig Goſpel till that time. Where then were 
the written words, In the beginning was the word, &c. at that time? It 
could then be only in the hearts of the faithful, who only approved of 
what this Evangeliſt had written after ſo long a time, becauſe they found 
it conformable to what they or their fathers had learned from the mouth 
of JESUS CHRIST himſelf. The conſequence of which is very clear, 
namely, that we are to receive our interpretation of the Scripture from 
tradition, as ſhe has preſerved it. The chronology of the books of the 
New Teſtament, as we find it in the ancient N and as it has 


been generally received, is this: 
| 1 after Years of 
the paſſion the vul 
of our gar Ara, 
Lord ſeſus 
Chriſt 


. Mathews wrote his Goſpel 5 6. „ 

t. Mark wrote his A 
3 Peter wrote his firſt Elli; and St. Paul at tlie 
ſame time wrote his fle Epiſtle to the Theſe... 
which was ſoon followed by the ſecond. 

The Epiſtle to the Galatians, and St. Luke's Goſpel ! | 
were written 23. 

TAE year following St. Paul wrote the two Epittls 
70 the Corinthians, and that to the Romans 24. 

THe Epiſtles to the Philippians, to Philemon, to the 
Coloſſians, the Epheſians, and the Hebrews were written 29. 

THE year following St. Luke wrote the Ae 30. 

THE two Epiſtles to Timothy, that to Titus; and the 
ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter were written in the ſame year 33. 


. l 


THE yar in which the Epiſtles of St. James and St. 
de were written, is not known. 


St. John being baniſhed into the iſle of Parmos wrote 


his Revelations 62; 94. 
Two years after he wrote his Goſpel | 63. 96. 
H1s three Epiſtles were written towards the end of his 

lite. 65. 98. 


FROM which Chronology it appears, that the Epiſtles of St. Paul 
are placed in the New Teſtament rather according to the dignity of the 


cities to which they were ſent, than according to the order of time, in 
which they were written. For the Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians were 
thoſe he wrote firſt, though that to he Romans is placed before them *. 


2 H AP IV; 


Ia what lg each book of the Holy Feriptures Was Writ- 


ten; of what authority it has been 1 in the Church; and of 
the canonical books. 


'H E books of the O14 Teſtament were all written in Hebrew, ex- W 
cept the books of Wiſdom, Eccleſraſticus, Tobit, Fudith, and guages in 


the Maccabees which we have in Greek ; and ſome additions which have 7 _ 
been made to Jeremiah under the name of Baruch; and ſome other ad- boots 
ditions to Daniel, which are likewiſe found only in Greek. St. Ferom ue, 
ſays he tranſlated Tobit and Judith from the Chaldee, and that he had 
ſeen the firſt book of Maccabees in Hebrew, and the ſecond in Greek. 
Daniel talks Chaldee, from ch. i. v. 4. to the viiith chapter; and Eæra 

does the ſame thing, from ch. iv. v. 8. to ch. vii. v. 27. Jeremiah has 


ſome Chaldee paſſages in his tenth chapter, and there are ſome Arabick 
Words in Job. 


NY Biber Pearſon agrees with our Author pretty exadly in this chronology, ſo far as it relates to St. 
Paul's writings ; (ſee his Annales Paulini ) but Dr. Mills differs from him . in every Parti- 
* aud in ſome ver) conſt iderably, (See his een, page 1-22.) 
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Excxer St, Matthew who wrote in Hebrew, all the Authors of the 
New Teſtament wrote in Greek. In the Goſpel we find ſome expreſſi- 
ons, ſuch as Tabitha Cumi, and Elo; Elo: Lamma Sabacthani, which 
are called Hebrew ones, but are really either Syriac or Chaldee, which 
was the language of the Jews, after their return from the captivity, and 
is very different from the ancient Hebrew. 

WHEN we ſaid that the ſacred books were moſt W 7 preſerved, 
we would not be underſtood to ſpeak of the copies which were writ- 
ten by the hands of thoſe who penned them, but of the Scripture ag 
conſidered in it ſelf; which it has pleaſed God to watch over with ſo 
much care, that it is come down to us pure and free from any errour, af. 
ter a ſucceſſion of ſo many ages. St. Auſtin proves that the Hebrew 
text could not be corrupted by the Jews: and St. Ferom always calls it, 
The Hebrew truth, which for that reaſon deſerves our eſteem. For tho 


Fuſtin Martyr and ſome others ſuſpected it, and ſeem to reject it, yet thig 


was not becauſe they had examined it, but becauſe they judged of it, by 


the Greek verſions which the Jews had made of it, ſince the Church had 


been founded. The Author of theſe Verſions had, as St. Ferom ſays, 


obſcured many of the myſterious types of JESUS CHRIST, by a mali- 


cious interpretation; ſo that, it was this difference between thefe Verſi. 


ons, and that which had been made before the coming of IESuS Curisr, 


and was then uſed in the Church, which gave occaſion to ſome of the 


Of Cano- 


fathers to believe that the Jews had altered the Hebrew. text, becauſe theſe 
new Verſions appeared to them to have ſome alterations in them. 


THERE has always been a diſtinction between thoſe of the ſacred 


nical and books, whoſe authority is unqueſtionable ; and thoſe, whoſe eſteem is, 


Apocry- 
phal 
books. 


as St. Jerom ſpeaks, chiefly founded in their antiquity. And from hence 
it has come to paſs, that all particular Churches have not had the ſame 


Canon, that is, the ſame catalogue of the ſacred books; but the ſame 


book which has by ſome been thought to be Canonical, has been exclu- 


ded out of the Canon, by others. Which is evident from eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtory, and was the conſequence of what we have before obſerved; 


namely, that the ſacred books were not all written at once, For on this 


account it was, that the different Chriſtian Churches could not all come 
to the knowledge of every one of them at the ſame time. And St. Au- 


1 Ain . this rule, on account of this ks. 3 Thoſe books of Serip- 


rut, 
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ture, ſays this Father, which have been received by all the catholick 
Churches, muſt be preferred to thoſe which have been rejected by ſome 
Churches; and with regard to thoſe which have been received by ſomes 
and rejected by other Churches, we muſt conſider both the number and 


the dignity of thoſe Churches which receive or reject them, if we would 


determine their authority. If the number of the Churches appears to 


be for ſome of theſe books, and thoſe of moſt argnity for others of them, 


T1 then think them to be of equal authority. 
TE ſacred writers did not (as has been ſeveral times obſerved 


compoſe their works all at one time, and in one place; but did it as 


occaſion offered, and without any concerted deſign. And from hence it 


came to paſs, that all the Chutches did not receive their writings imme 
diately, and at the ſame time, as has been juſt now obſerved. This, I 


ſay, was the reaſon, why they did not all immediately know them, and 


therefore could not approve of them. It was not only their Authors 


which gave theſe books their authority, but alſo the judgment which the 
Churches made of them, and the approbation they gave to them. And 
this is the reaſon, why St. Ferom a, ſpeaking of the Epiſtle to the He. 


brews, ſaid, that it was of little conſequence to know who was the Au- 
thor of it, ſince it was daily read in the Church. Nor ought the Reader 
to be ignorant of the diſtinction which the learned make, when they 
ſpeak of the Canonical books ; namely, between thoſe which are pla- 
ced in the catalogue of the ſacred books, and thoſe concerning which it 


is diſputed whether they ought to be placed in it, or no. . Crows 
nenſis and Bellarmine divide the. ſacred books into three claſſes. In the 


firſt they place thoſe, whoſe authority has never been queſtioned in the 

catholick Church; in the ſecond thoſe which were not received at firſt, 

- but which were nevertheleſs read in the publick aſſemblies, as books that 
were uſeful and edify ing, though they never placed them upon the ſame 


foot of authority as the former; and in the third, they placed the books 
which were of no authority; which, if I may ſo ſpeak, could not be 
made to appear in publick, but were obliged to be as it were concealed, 


and were therefore called Apocryphal, that is, concealed, or ſuch as could. 


not be uſed in publick. The ſecond fort were for diſtinction ſake call. 
ed Eccleſiaſtical books, as we learn from Ruſſinus, who after having given 
3. Epifle to Dardanus, 


* 
ls 
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an account of all the books, which were in his time looked on as cano 
nical, adds, Theſe are the books which our Fathers have placed in th, 
Canon of the Scriptures, and have left us to be the rule of our faith 
There are other books likewiſe, which they preſerved for us, but they 
have not given them the title of Canonical, but of Eccleſiaſtical books, 
becauſe they might be publickly read in the Aſſemblies. And this is the 
proper meaning of the word Eccleſi aftical.  Ruſfinus likewiſe gives Us 
a catalogue of thoſe books, which might be read in the Church, that is, 
in the Aſſemblies of the faithful, for the edification of the people, as St. 
Ferom® ſpeaks, But not to prove the truth of the catholitk doctri nes by 
them. So that, though the books which were in the ſecond Canon, 
were joined to thoſe of the firſt, yet they had not always the ſame au- 
thority. In the third claſs of ſacred books, that is, of ſuch as ſome people 
thought ſacred, were, as we have faid, thoſe, which were never read pub. 
1ickly in the Church, and which were not only unknown as to their Au- 
thors, but which were likewiſe obliged to be kept concealed from the 
publick, and were therefore called Apocryphal, in oppoſition to the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical books, which were read publickly. We learn from St. Aha. 
naſius, that among the books which were not included in the ſacred Ca- 
non, there were ſome, which were doubted of and diſputed about; and 
others which were certainly Apocryphal. So that, if there were any dif. 
putes about ſome books which are now in the Canon b, this proceeded 
only from hence, that ſome particular Churches did not at firſt know 
them. And therefore, theſe diſputes ought to be ſo far from leſſening 
the reſpect we ought to have for the ſacred books, as to increaſe it; for 
they are ſo many proofs, of the care the Church took todiſtinguiſh thoſe 
books which had really been the work of the HoLy Gos 7, from o- 
thers ; and to prevent the ſuppoſititious books from being received as ge- 
' nuine: of which St. Auſtin ſays, Let us lay aſide theſe books, which 
Have been called Apocryphal, becauſe their Authors were not known to 
our Fathers, who have by. a conſtant and certain ſucceſſion tranſmitted 
down to us the authority and truth of the Holy Scriptures. Though 
ſome things in theſe Apocryphal bcoks are true, yet as there are in them 
multitudes of others which are falſe, they are of no authority. And 
in another place, ſpeaking of the ſame books, he lays; Why have not 


* Preface to the Proverbs. b Viz. of the Church of Rome. 
theſe 
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theſe books been admitted into the Canon of the Scriptures, unleſs it be, 
becauſe all antiquity has ſuſpected them, and could not diſcover whether 
they were truly theirs, whoſe names they bear? and then he adds, The he. 
reticks have pu»l:ſhed many books under the names of Enoch, and other 
Prophets, and others, under the names of the Apoſtles, but the Church 
after having carefully examined them, has rejected them, as Apocryphal. 
SOME of thoſe books, which are at preſent found in the Canon of 
| the Church of Rome, have not been univerſally thought to be authen- 
tick by the Fathers; but nevertheleſs, as they were not afterwards rejec- 
ted, but publickly read in the aſſemblies of the faithful, and ſupported 
by the teſtimonies of Eccleſiaſtical yerſons, as St. Auſtin ſays concerning 
the books of Y/i/dom and the Maccabees ; we can therefore make no juſt 
objection againſt their being in the Canon, ſince the preſent Canon ® does 
not only contain the books whole authority has been always unqueſtio- 
nable, but all thoſe alſo, which have been looked on as books of edifi- 
cation only, and were for that reaſon read in the Church, in the firſt ages. 
ITEHEY who treat expreſly on the Canonical books, as Sixtus Sien- 
nen in his Bibliotheca Sancta does, tell us, what the ancient Fathers 
ſaid of theſe books. All the books of the Old Teſtament, which are in 
Hebrew, and in the Jewtfh Canon, are of the firſt claſs. And the ſame 
may be ſaid of all the New Te/tam-nt, excepting only ſome parts, which 
we are going to mention. Sixtus Hiennenſis places the additions to Es- 
her (becauſe St. Jerom ſays, that he could not find them in the original, 
and had in his verſion diſtinguiſhed them from the other parts of that 
book, becauſe he had tranſlated them from the Greek) the prayer of 
| Jeremiah, the book of Baruch, all that is in Daniel after the twelfth 
chapter, in which is, the hiſtory of Suſannah, the prayer of Manaſſeh, 
the Song of the three children in the furnace, and the hiſtory of Bell 
and the Dragon, in the ſecond claſs, St. Ferom tranſlated all theſe 
from Theodotzon's verſion, not having found them in the Hebrew. And 
in the ſame claſs are alſo placed, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Judith and 
Tobit. St. Athanaſius, who ſays theſe books are not Canonical, obſerves 
that they were nevertheleſs read to the catechumens; and the ſame Fa- 
ther places the four books of Maccabocs among thoſe which were con- 
teſted, or Apocryphal. In the New Teſtament, were placed in the ſe_ 


VIZ. of the Church of Rome. 2 See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 1. Under the year 5 95. 
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cond claſs of ſacred books, the laſt chapter of St. Mark a; what St. Lubs 
ſays of Jeſus Chriſt's ſweating drops of blood, and of the appariti. 

on of the Angel at the poot of Siloam ; the hiſtory of the woman 1a. 


hen in adultery ; the Epiſtle to the Hebrews; that of St. ames; the 
ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. Peter b; that of St. Fude; and the 


Revelations. 
= | M any objections are made againſt the hiſtories- of Tobit, Judith, 
. and Suſannah. Neither the books of Kings, nor Joſephus, make any 
[ mention of the time in which they are to be placed, and it is difficult 


to reconcile them with what 'is ſaid in the other books, whoſe authority 
has never been queſtioned, But as theſe difficulties have no relation to 
morality, or at leaſt cannot corrupt it, and as theſe hiſtories are edifying, 
the holy Fathers have therefore thought theſe books proper to nouriſh 
the piety of the faithful, abſtratedly from the hiſtorical truth of them, 
As for example, the book of Job would be uſeful, even though this holy 
: man ſhould never have exiſted. And thus, the hiſtory of Suſannah is 
an example of a wonderful chaſtity,- notwithſtanding the truth of the hi 
tory has been diſputed from the very firſt ages; as appears by Julius A. 
 fricanus's letter to Origen, and Origens anſwer. Some have aſſerted, 
that Job, Judith, and Tobit are only allegories: and the Jews pretend, 
that there never was ſuch a man as ob, and that the book which bears 
his name, is nothing but a parable, He certainly was not an Hebrew, and 
conſequently could not be one of the people of God, whoever he was, 
and in ſhort, it is now impoſſible to diſcover, who was the Author of 
the book, which bears his name, or what the time in which it was writ- 
ten. It is a ſort of poem; and as St. Ferom pretends, there are verſes 
in ſeveral parts of it. Some think that the book of Judith was not 
written, till the reign of Auntiochus King of Syria; that Judith repre- 
ſents Judea, which at the time of this perſecution was like a deſolate 
widow ; that her ſword ſignifies the prayers of the ſaints ; that by Berli. 
. bis is meant the Temple, or the houſe of the Lord, which! is called in 


Perhaps aur Author bere 1 means the laſt F Ye of St. Joh! 8 Goſpel, which "4 FD lt 
to be added by ſome other hand; and not by St. John himſelf. The pretences for which are anſwer. 
ed by Mill's Proleg. p. 29,30.  *» Our Author I preſume either means, only the ſecond Epil- 
le of St. Peter, or the ſecond and third of St. John, or perhaps all three. For * were none f 
them received into the Ff Canon; V. Milli. Frolegom. P. 23.-28. 


Hebrew) 
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Hebrew, Bethel; that Nebuchodonoſor ſignifies the devil; and that by 

Holofernes, whoſe name ſignifies a Mmniſter of the Serpent, is meant 
Antiochus. 

THE Hebrews put only thoſe books into their Canon, which were 7 3 
written before, or in Eægra's time, becauſe they have had no Prophet ſince # Canon. 
him?. And it is not therefore a neceſſary conſequence, that thoſe hiſto- 
ries which are written only in Greek, and conſequently are ſince Egra's 
time, cannot be true, becauſe they are not in the Hebrew Canon. Nor 
is it therefore ſurprizing, that the Hebraiging Jews, that is, thoſe who 
made it a matter of religion not to uſe any language but the Hebrew, 
ſhoutd refuſe to put thoſe books into their Canon, which were written 
only in Greek; but it is probable, that the other Jews, who were called 
Helleniſts, becauſe they uſed the Greek tongue, received them as cano- 
nical ; and that it was from them, that the Chriſtians received them. 

Theſe Helleniſts ſeem to have been more ready to join the Chriſtians ; 
it may be ſaid, that the catholick Church ſprung up in their Synagogues 3 
for we ſee, that the Apoſtles frequented the Synagogues. And therefore 
the Church would not entirely reject theſe books which were written 
only in Grech, and which may be ſuppoſed to have been the work 
of ſome Helleniſt-JFew: and this is the reaſon, why they were not 
approved of by the Hebraigers, who were their enemies. 

As to the Canon of the books of the New Teſtament, it is proper tO 7h, Canon 
obſerve, that ſome of theſe books not having been written before the of the 

| ſecond century, this Canon could not be made before that time. But the _y 
exact time, when it was made, is not knownb. It could not have been ment. 
made by the general conſent of all the Apoſtles, becauſe the greateſt part 
of them were already dead, before it was made. Nor does it appear 
that they had any expreſs command for writing at all; but they wrote as 
occaſions offered themſelves, and as they were moved by rhe HoLy Ghost. 


Ihe Dean of Norwich thinks it is moſt likely, that he Jewiſh Canon was begun by Ezra, and a 
compleated by Simon the juſt; and that the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and | 
| Malachi were not added to the Jewiſh Canon ill Simon's time. Conn. P. i. B. 5. Under the year 
446. p. 262. of the Folio Edition. What Ezra did to the Canon, is there largely related from p. 261. 
70 p. 273. as what Simon did to it, is P. i. B. 8. Under the year 292. > Dr. Mills places the 
colleFion of the Goſpels into one body, ( which he calls Canon Evangelicus ) as in the year of Chriſt 
99, or 100. and that of the Epiſtles and Acts (Canon Epiſtolicus ) about the year 1 10. V. Prole- 
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And their works did not at firſt appear any where, but in the places for 
which they were written; but afterwards the other Churches came to 
the knowledge of them, and put them into their Canon or Catalogue of 
ſacred books. And it muſt likewiſe be here obſerved, that certain hiſto- 


ries, which were received by ſome Churches from an unſuſpeRed traditi. 


on, were by them added to thoſe hiftories, which the Evangelits had 
written. And thus it was that theſe Churches, which looked upon 7% 
hiſtory of the woman taken in adultery as certain, added it to the Goſ- 
pel of St. John, who did not himſelf write it; which is the reaſon, 
why this ſtory is not found in all the copies of this Goſpel. | 

| CarDinaL Palavicini ſays in his Hiſtory of the council of Trent, 
that it was there propoſed to diſtinguiſh between two ſorts of Canonical 
books ; but that the council judged, that as this difference was ſufficient- 
1y known to the learned, it was more proper not-to make any altera. 
tion in the Canon of Scripture, which had continued as it. then was for 


ſeveral ages. And indeed the Canon which St. Auſtin® gives, is the ſame. 


which that council approves of; but this Father obſerves, that all theſe 


| books were not received by all the Chriſtian Churches as canonical. 


1T were needleſs to repeat here the names of all the apocryphal books, 


ſince they are cut off from the Bible: there are now only the Prayer of 


Manaſſes, and the third and fourth books of Eſaras, left joined to it, 


and theſe are uſually printed. in a ſmaller character to diſtinguith them b. 


In the Greek Bibles there is. a third book: of Maccabees<. 


Ir is certain that we at preſent have not all the books, which were 


formerly reckoned among the ſacred books. It is much diſputed indeed, 


whether The book of the wars of the Lordd, The book of the cove- 
_ nant ©, and The book. of the Juſt, or of Jaſper „ were of this number; 


but it is univerſally agreed, that the works of Nathan, Gad, Shemaiah,. 


Idao, Alijah, Fehu, and ſeveral others which are quoted in Scripture, 


are loſt, They were loſt either through the negligence or the malice of 
the Jews, who as Jeremiah complains, burnt ſome of them: 2 and Deu. 


De Doctrina Chriſtiana, hb. ii. cap. 8. b Q In what e of the Vulgate the Apo- 


| chrypha is ſo diſtinguiſhed e IS aud; in ſome M. S. Greek Bibles there is a fourth book of 


bees which is Joſephus's, hiſtory of the Martyrs that ſuffered under. Antiochus Epiphanes. 
See Prid. onn. P. ii. B. 2, Under the jear 216. 8 5 um. Xxi. 14. 
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teronomsy: 
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teronomy it ſelf was long forgotten, and was not found till the reign of 


Foſtas®. | 

Bur I could not excuſe my ſelf from touching, at leaſt lightly, up- 
on what relates to the authority of the ſacred books, and ſhewing which 
they were, whoſe authority has never been doubted ; and which they, 
whoſe authority has been for ſome time queſtioned. St. F:rome, when 
he wrote to Leta concerning the education of her daughter, did not 
think that this diſtinction was what ſhe ſhould have neglected to have 
told her, but that ſhe ought above all things to have diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
books which the Church approved, from thoſe which ſhe rejected, as ha- 
ving no authority. Let her take great care, ſays he, about theſe Apo- 


cryphal books, and if ſbe will ſometimes read them, not in ord.r io find 


in them the truth of the doctrines of religion, but out of reſp: & to the 


intent of them, let her know, that theſe books are not written by thoſe 
Authors whoſe names they bear; that there are ſeveral falſhoods inter- 


ſperſed in them, and that a great deal of prudence 15 19 ary to be 4. 
ble to pick gold out of dirt. 


Ir is not to be imagined that all things happened exactly as they are 


related. in ſome pious hiſtories. It was not the deſign of thoſe who 
wrote them, to have it thought ſo. They thought, that in order the bet- 
ter to explain, what they intended to teach, and to ſet good patterns be- 


fore our eyes, they were at liberty to invent hiſtories, and adorn them. 


Which is the judgment that may be made of the Authors of ſome books 


in the Bible, which are not in the Jewiſh Canan. As their deſign was 


good, and what they did may be looked on as a work of piety, it was 
with reaſon, that they were received into the number of thoſe books, 


which were permitted to be read in the Church. And no wiſe man can 
draw from thence this conſequence, that every Thing that is reported 1 in 


them, muſt therefore neceſſarily be true. 


AND we again ſay, that what has been obſerved concerning che dif. 


ferent claſſes of the ſacred books, ought to be ſo far from cauſing any 


one to doubt of any of them b, as to be rather a confirmation of their 


authority. For if any one of them was not received in any Church, 


2 Kings xxii. 8. o That is, I preſume, to doubt of the authority of an) of thoſe books 
which are now admitted into the firſt claſs, and are ſtrictiy canonical. 
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this does not imply, that it was therefaes rejected, but that this Church 
did not at firſt come to the knowledge of it. So that, what has been re- 
marked, is a proof of the care with which the Church always examin- 
ed into the authentickneſs of the ſacred books, in order to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe which ought not to have the ſame value ſet upon them. And 
when, after ſeveral examinations, and after enquiring into every thing 
that is certain in tradition concerning it, ſhe has once received a book a; 
this is a proof, that ſhe has found it to be at leaſt uſeful, and that Chriſ- 
tians may read it with edification. And then it is no longer of impor— 
tance to know what was the origin of this book: what is to be ſaid on 
that ſubject, may be curious, but it is not neceſſary; for the Church de- 
termines nothing concerning that book, but that it may be read with 


advantage. 
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Of the Hebrew tongue, which 15 the original text of the fa- 
„ cred books. The antiquity and Preprieiy of 11. 


EM FTE R having Goken of the books contained in the Bible, it is 
wy books neceſſary to examine into the language in which they were writ- 
: 3 ten. Nothing can give more light into them, than the knowing the cha- 
zen in He. racter, turn, and proprictics of that language. There is no room to doubt, 
brew. 
but that as the Scripture, properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe, but a book full 
of the promiſes which God made from the beginning of the world, ſo 
he made uſe of the moſt ancient language, that was in uſe among thoſe 
pious men, to whom he communicated his promiſes. Now the Hebrew 
tongue was the firſt of all languages; it was that which Adam ſpoke : 
the confuſion of languages after the deluge, made no alteration in it; 
and it is therefore the mother, and ſource of all other languages. And. 
this is what I pretend to ſhew in this chapter, and with it the antiquity 
of the books of Moſes, which the moſt ancient Writings of the Pagans, 


Cannot COINC NCAar, 
2 Viz. into the Canon in any ſenſe, even though as apocryphal ex. 


By 
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By the Hebrew tongue, I mean that, which was ſpoken by Abra- Where 
yam, Iſaac, Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs, which was afterwards pre- = He- 


ſerved among their poſterity; and in which Moſes wrote; it being im- *0ngue de- 
probable that he ſhould make uſe of any other language than that which _ 


was in uſe among the Jews. This language derives its name, either from __ 
Heber, great grand-ſon to Shem, whoſe poſterity had been called. 
Hebrews; or rather, from its being the mother-tongue of the deſcen- 
dants of Avraham, who might have been called Hebrews, not becauſe 
they deſcended from Heber, but becauſe Abraham having received a com- 
mandment from God, to leave the country where he lived, which was 
beyond the Euphrates. paſſed that river and came into the land of Cana. 
an, where the inhabitants of the country, gave him the name of He- 
brew, that is, one that has paſſed over ; as the French call all thoſe that 
live beyond the mountains, Ultramontanes, Land as the Engliſh call all 

' thoſe who come from other parts into their iſland, people "who come 
from beyond. ſca. ] And one proof, that this is the true etymology of 
the word Hebrew, which was given to the poſterity of this Patriarch, is. 
this, that though there were ſix generations between Heber and Abraham, 
yet none of theſe deſcendants of Hever were called Hebrews, but 1 
braham was the firſt who bore that name. 

Tur reaſons that demonſtrate the antiquity of the Hebrew tongue, The Anti 
are many. In the firſt place, the names which the Scripture explains, 2% G. 
are therein drawn from Hebrew roots. It was thus that the firſt man 
was called Adam, becauſe he had been formed out of the earth, 
which in Hebrew 1s called Adama. The firſt woman was called Exe b, 
hecauſe fhe was the mother of all lirvmg ; Evach in Hebrew ſignifying 
to libe. The name of Cain which comes from Cana ( which ſignifies 
to acquire, or get) alludes to what Eve ſaid when ſhe was dtlivered of 
him, 1 have gotten a man from the Lord®. The explanation of theſe 
names is not to be found in any language, but the Hebrew. It is in 
that. alone, we ſee the reaſons, why the firſt men were ſo called; as why. 
in the preſent inſtance, the firſt man who was formed out of the earth 
was therefore called Adam. This relation between names and things 
is not to be found in any other language. There is no other, in whicts 
the name. of Adam can. be deriyed from a word, which ſignities earth, 


3 Gen. i. 7 Gen. iii. 20 Gen. iv. 1. 
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It may perhaps be ſaid, that it was not till long after the creation of 1 


them, and that it was the Hebrew hiſtorians who derived their names 


ſenſe to be given to this paſſage is this, that Jochebed took the child, 


The Afſyrians for inſtance derive their name from Asſhur, the Elamites 
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world, that theſe names which we think the firſt men had, were given to 


from their own Hebrew roots; and that for inſtance, Moſes was ſo called by 
the Hebrews becauſe he had been drawn out of the-waters, which his name 
in the Hebrew tongue properly ſignifies; but that Pharaoh's daughter, 
who gave him a name when ſhe drew him out of the Nile, could not 
have given him this Hebrew name, becauſe ſhe could not (peak that lan- 
guage ; and that therefore it was Moſes himſelf who gave himſelf that 
Hebrew name. And it is true indeed, that we read in the Vulgate, 
that Pharaoh's daughter called this child Moſes, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, I have 
drawn thee out of the waters a; but the verb, which the Vulgate has 
rendered by the firſt perſon, 7 hook drawn, may according to the He. 
brew text be rendered by the ſecond, and then it will be Fochebed, Me. 
ſes's his own mother, who gave him his name. And therefore the truc 


and nurſed it, and when ſhe afterwards preſented it to Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, ſhe ſaid to her, We have given this child the name of Moſes, be- 
cauſe you drew it out of the waters. 

AND the names of an infinite number of people who are deſcended 
from the Hebrews, ſhew the antiquity both of the nation and language b. 


from Elam, the Arameans from Aram, the Lydians from Lud, the 
Medes from Madai, and the Jonians from Favan, who all deſcended 
trom Shem, Ham, and Faphet. Theſe names ſignify nothing in any o- 
ther language but the Hebreu, which ſhews that they are derived from 
thence; as are alſo the ancient names of the Pagan deities. Saturn 
comes from Jatar, which ſignifies zo hide one's ſelf; the poets feign, 
that this God flying from Jupiter, hid himſelf in Italy, which was there- 
fore called Latium, from a Latin verb, which alſo ſignifies to hide ane's 
ſelf; unleſs we chooſe to derive it from the Hebrew word Louth, which 
has the ſame ſignification. Jupiter is derived from Fehovah ; Ceres 


Ex. ii. 10. b Notwithſtanding theſe proofs of the antiquit of the Hebrew tongue, Mr. 
Du Pin gives the preference, both as the moſt ancient, and as the firſt language, to the Chaldee; 
and both largely and forcibly ſupports his own opinion, and anſwers all the objectious which are here 
id againſt it. See his Hiſtory of the Canon of the Old and New Teſtament. B. i. ch. 4. § . 


from 
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from Gheres which ſignifies Grain; Vulcan from Tubaltain, who firſt 
found out the art of uſing Iron and Copper; and Belus from Beal which 
ſignifies Lord; all 9yria was full of Gods of this name. To which we 
muſt add the remark, which ſeveral learned men have made, and that is, 
that there is no language, in which ſome remains of the Hebrew are not 
to be found. Father Thomaſin has ſhewn, in a treatiſe written for that 
purpoſe, that all other languages are derived from that. 

Tae Scripture tells us, that before and even after the deluge, till ſuch time 
as men had formed the deſign of building the tower of Babe/, the whole 
carth ſpoke but one language. Which is not at all ſurprizing, ſince they 
were all the children of the ſame Father,. and were all but: one family.. 
But God made uſe of the confuſion of tongues,. to confound the vanity 
of thoſe who undertook. to build this tower. So that, the multiplication 
of languages was a. puniſhment ;. and what could in effect be more trou. 

bleſome, than not to be able either to underſtand other men, or to make 
one's ſelf underſtood? It is moſt probable, that the firſt language was pre- 
ferred in its purity in the family of Hem, who always adhered to the 
worſhip of God, and was therefore exempt from that confuſion, which 
God threw into the language of thoſe who revolted from him. 
Tax Greeks make no difficulty of acknowledging that letters were 
brought to them by the Phenicians, and that they are indebted to Cad. 
mus for them. He lived in the time of Orhnzel, one of. the judges of 
the Iſraclites, which was therefore long after Moſes had been dead. And 
how much more ancient therefore muſt the books of Moſes be, than any 
the Greeks: wrote? And if hiſtory had not told us this truth, the relation 
which the Greek letters bear to the Hebrew ones, would have been of 
it ſelf ſafficient to have convinced us of it. Who does not ſee that the 
Greek Alpha. is nothing elſe but the Hebrew Aleph, and their Beta, but 
the Hebrew Beth? And whereas theſe names ſignify nothing but the 
names of the letters among the Greeks, they ſignify. ſomething elſe among 
the Hebrews, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. Beſides, the Phenicians had 
the ſame language as the Hebrews, as appears by the Punick words we 
find in St. Auſtin, which are Hebrew ones; for all the world. knows, 
that Carthage was a colony of the. Theniciaus. 


$ Braſs, Engl. . 
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Auring the 


Captivity. 


the ſynagogues, they began to explain them in the vulgar tongue, Which 
was then the Chaldee. Some have called the Hebrem Chaldee, as Phily 


no where to be found in its purity, but in the books of 15 Old Te 4. 
ment. 


The He- 
brew 
Charac- 


Tiers alſo 


changed. 


built under the conduct of Zorobabel, found other characters, (than the 


miah a, where Ezra and he, were obliged after having read the text of 


dee, they likewile wrote their books in this language, till the deſtruction 


raters, for fear they ſhould intermix with the Samaritans, But the true 


of their characters. The character now uſed in the Hebrew Bibles, is is 


ſuppoſe, till ſame time after the captivity. > Preface to the books of Kings. 


An Introduction to Book II. 
Tuovœn the captivity of Babylon laſted but ſeventy years, it entirely 
changed the Hebrew language; ſo that the ſews brought back from 
thence, the Chaldee mixed with the ancient Hebrew. It is the opinion 


of the learned, that it was then that the Hebrew language ceaſed to be 
the vulgar tongue; and we have one proof of it in the book of Nege. 


the law to the people, 7o explain it. Hence came the Chaldee para. 
phraſes; for after the doctors had read the ſacred books to the people in 


does, who ſays that the ſacred books were written in the Chaldee lan- 
guage, Nor did the Fews confine themſelves only to ſpeaking Cha/. 


of the Temple, and even afterwards; ſo that, the ancient Hebrew is now 


AND it is thought, that the Jews chatiged ſo much as wels very cha. 
racters, during the captivity. It is the opinion of Euſebius and St. "JE- 
rome, that Ezra, who collected the canonical books, and placed them in 
their order, wrote them in the Chaldee character. St. Jerome» explains 
himſelf concerning it thus; It is certain, ſays he, that Ezra a Doctor 
of the law, after he returned to Jeruſalem, and the Temple had been re. 


ancient Hebrew] which are thoſe we now make uſe of. whereas before 
that time, the Hebrew and Samaritan characters were the ſame. Eiſe- 
bins gives this reaſon for thus changing the characters; that Ezra dictated 
the ſacred books, and that he gave them to the Fews in different che. 


reaſon is, that the Fews having loſt their books, accuſtomed themſelves 
not only to ſpeak the language of the Chaldeans, but alſo to make uſe 


ch viii. . 7. M. Du Pin (in the place laſt 8 interprets this ki of the Scripture by E1- 
ra and Nehemiah, not to ſignify the turning it into Chaldee, as the more intelligible language, but 
the explaining the difficult places of it, ſo as to adapt it to the anderſtanding of the common people, 
and offers ſeveral reaſons to prove, that the Hebrew language could not be ſo entirely loſt, as is here 


: called 


Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures, 


called the ſquare character, from its figure; and the Chaldee or Aſſpri- 
an character, becauſe it came from the Chaldeans ; and though it be dif. 
ferent from the ancient Hebrew character, yet it till paſſes for the He- 
brew. But what is ſurprizing, is, that the Fews ſhould notwithſtanding 
this novelty pretend, that there are innumerable myſteries contained in 


the characters which are at preſent found in the Hebrew Bibles, ( that is, 
in theſe new characters,) under the form and figure of the letters, and 


All theſe myſteries muſt be ve- 


ander their different ſtrokes and accents. 
ry vain and imaginary, ſince the characters are novel. In ſupport of this 


opinion, they ſay, that the law has ever ſince the time of Moſes, been 


' written in two ſorts of characters, the one ſacred, and the other pro. 


phane: and pretend, that the preſent is this ſacred character, and that the 
prophane is that which Ezra left to the Samaritans, and has from them 


taken its name. The Talmudiſts themſelves give the name of Aſſyrian 


to the ſquare characters; but, ſay they, this is not becauſe it came from 


the Aſſrians, but becauſe the Law which is written in theſe characters 
makes the 1/7aelites happy: the ſame Hebrew word which ſignifies the 
people of Aſſyria, ſignifying allo, happineſs. 
is the Scripture, which God engraved with his own finger. 


Capellus and Buxtorf diſpute with warmth about the truth and falſ. 
But it is not very neceſſary, that I ſhould 


hood of theſe imaginations. 
here relate the reaſons they bring on both ſides, in order to judge whe- 
ther the preſent Hebrew, or the Samaritan character be the more anci- 


ent. We need only to conſider, 1/7. that the letters of the Greek al- 
phabet, are moſt like the Samaritan characters, when they are turned up- 


: ſide down ; and that letters were conveyed into Grecce, by the Pheni- 


cians, who were neighbours to the Hebrews : and 24ly. that we find 
that the characters which are written round the ancient ſhekels (one of 
which we have engraven in the table of ancient coins) were Samaritan 


ones. It cannot be ſaid, that theſe ſhekels were Samaritan- money, be- 


f cauſe they have upon them the figure of the Temple with this inſcrip- 
tion, Jeruſalem the holy. 


much eſteem for that city. And here we ſhall obſerve by the by, that 
the ſhekels, on one ſide of which is the figure of Solomon, with fome of 
the modern Jewiſh characters round it, are counterfeits; for the law for- 


Rr THESE 


Happy, fay the Rabbins, | 


The Jamaritans were far from having ſo 


bad the engraving the image of any man, even of a King. wh = 
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THESE are remarks, which I thought of ſome importance to make; 
and to them I ſhall add another, which is no leſs neceſſary, and that js, 
that in the Hebrew language the Yowels are not written with the Conſo. 
nants, but are written over or under them, and are made like Points, 
which is the reaſon why they are called by that name. It is diſputed a. 
mong the learned, whether theſe Points are as ancient as the language it 
ſelf, or whether they were invented after the conſonants. And it is 


ſome what difficult to conceive how a language could be without Yowels, 


and how it can be either written or underſtood, without them. But it 


muſt be known, that tho' theſe Points regulate the pronunciation of the Hs. 


brew, yet this language has Conſenants which can ſupply the place of 


| theſe Points, and may be uſed as Vowels. And in the Greek alphabet, which 
js that of the Hebrews, the Vowels anſwer to theſe Hebrew Conſonants, 
the Alpha to Aleph, the Epſilon to He, the Eta to Cheth or Heth, the 


Iota to Jod, and the Omicron to Ajin or Gnajin; and the ancient 


Greek alphabet had a letter, which anſwered to the Hebrew Yau, S0 
that, the Hebrew might abſolutely diſpenſe with the want of Points ; the 


vowels are caſily to be ſupplied; and C and that, though it be granted, 
that] no conſonant can be pronounced o as to be underſtood, without 


joining a vowel to it. 
THE Arabians were long without Points; and to this day, among 


them, and in Perſia and Turkey, the children learn to read without 


Points. 
but alſo the Greek and Latin tongues, in an intelligible manner. They 


The Rabbins uſe none, and yet they write not only their own, 


in their books, quote paſſages out of the Greek and Latin authors, and 
write them in their own characters, and without Points; and yet they 
who underſtand Greek and Latin read them, and eaſily enough under- 
ſtand them. But it muſt be granted, that this occaſions ambiguities in 
many inſtances ; ſo that, it the Points are novel in the Hebrew, the ex- 
act manner of reading the Hol oak e muſt be learned from tradition“. 


our th muſt FR * underſtood to me an, the the et of the Points 3 the Serip 


tures to an arbitrary or uncertain reading, unleſs we make tradition our guide, he ſeems to need ub 0- 


ther confutation, than what Dr. Prideaux gives to that pretence; which is, that though many wore 
may be thereby rendered more ambiguous if taken by themſelves only ( as all languages have words 


| that are ſo) yet that the context abes ſufficiently confine the meaning of thoſe words; [0 as not 10 


leave them either ambiguous, or arbitrary in their i, ignifications. See Donner. P. 1 B 5. Under the 
ear 440+ p. 2845 285. of the Folio Edition. —— 
An 


Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures. 


And it is therefore of the greateſt | importance to know what judgment 
is to be made of the antiquity or novelty of theſe Points. 


fricanus aſſures us of it) and that the Fews took the advantage of this in- 
yention, but that the novelty of them was a reaſon why they would not 
make uſe of them in the ſynagogues. And indeed, the Bibles which 


| moſt skilful eus believe, that the invention of the Points is novel; 
„ they fix the date of it after the fifth or ſixth century, and attribute it to 


| the ſchool of Tiberias; and oY contend that their opinion is Able 
by t theſe proofs. 


the ſame language; but the Samaritan has no Points. 
II. TAE ſecond is drawn from the cuſtoms we have mentioned, which 


fo uniform in this cuſtom, if it were not extremely ancient. It may per- 


which was kept in the Ark. For the Rabbins grant, that that had neither 
accents nor Points; and they maintain that the Points were not in uſe 
from the time of Moſes, and this is the reaſon they give, why the copy 


ſilk, and enrich it with gold and precious ſtones; they ſhut it up in a 


people burſt out into great cries of joy, and veneration ; they never 


ſort of religious worſhip to it. 

Il. A third proof of the novelty of the Points, iſe from the teſti- 
mony of a learned Grammarian, called Elias the Levite. 
the authority of the moſt skilful Rabbins, that they were invented and 

introduced by the Jews of Tiberias. So that, there is neither the name 
nor figure of any one Point in all the Talmud. If they had been in uſe, 


Rr 2 when 


are univerſally obſerved in all the ſynagogues of the Fews. Though their 
printed Bibles have the Points ſet down, and the verſes diſtinguiſhed, yet 
they have a manuſcript Bible in every ſynagogue, which is without ac- 
cents, or Points, or any diſtinction of verſes. And they would not be 


they make uſe of in the ſynagogues, is written in that manner. Beſides, 
they have an extraordinary reſpect for this volume; they cover it with 


place made on purpoſe for it, and when it is taken out from thence, the 


touch it, but with a great deal of c ceremony; and in ſhort, they Pay a 


He proves by 
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Ir is pretended, that the Arabian grammarians were the perſons, who es the 
found out the uſe of theſe Points, after the death of Mabomer ; (Leo A. Points 


Were in- 
vented. 


both they and the Samaritans read in their {ynagogues, have none. The 


I. FIRST, that the ancient Hebrew, and chi preſent Samaritan are Proofs of 


their no- | 


velty. 


haps be derived from the form of the original copy of Moſes it ſelf, 5 
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ed of ſpeaking of them. Which reaſon is the more convincing, in that 


be pronounced, only write the conſonants over twice, and ſay, don: 


there were two different pronunciations, C but could not fay, what thoſe 


how much more natural, and more intelligible would it have been to 
ys ſet them down, and to have ſaid, read Dabar and not Deber? 


An Introduction to Book II. 
when this vaſt work was compoſed, the authors of it could not have fail- 


they had an hundred occaſions of ſpeaking of them. They treat expreſſy 
on ſubjects, upon which they not only could not have avoided it, but 
it may be even ſaid, that they don't explain themſelves clearly concerning 
them, becauſe the vowels were not then in uſe. Such are their diſputez 
about the different manner of reading the vowels of the fame word. Az 
for inſtance, the three conſonants 5 5 7, Daleth, Beth, and Reſch, make ac. 
cording as they are differently pointed, the two words Dabar, which ſig- 
nifies a Word, or Deber which ſignifies a Plague. So that, the 
Talmudiſts, to inſinuate the two ways, which the ſame conſonants could 


read it ſo, (meaning the word which theſe conſonants make) but ſo; 
without ſetting down either one pronunciation, or the other: which they 
could not do without the Points, and could therefore only inſinuate that 


pronunciations were. } Whereas if the Points had been then eſtabliſhed, 


T. Ferome likewiſe ſays the ſame thing of the ſame word Dabar, in his 
Pan api on Jeremiah; and from hence it is clear, that the uſe of 
the vowels was not found out, till after his time. This Hebrew word, lays 
he, which is written with three letters ( for the Hebrews have no vou. 
els, but they read according as the context directs, and every one's fan- 
cy leads him) if it be read Dabar, it ſignifies a Word ; Fit be read 
Deber,  /ignifies Death; and if it be read Daber, it ſignifizs, Speak ye. 
And therefore the LXX, and Theodotion have joined this word to that 
which goes before it, and have tranſlated it, putting the children and 
the young men which were in the ſtreets to death, but Aquila and Sym- 
8 have tranſlated it, ſpeak ye. This was a fair opportunity for 
St. Jerome to have ſpoken of the Points, and it may even be ſaid, that 

it was neceſſary he ſhould have done ſo, in order to have taken away 
all ambiguity, and determined the pronunciation b. 


ch. ix. 21. d F the reader would ſee more about the 3 of the Points, he has 
ir dearly ſtated, Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. (Under the year 446. and p. 2777 -286, of the Folio Edition) 
together 


AND 
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Arp to the want of them is owing the difference which we find The cauſos 
in the ancient Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek verſions; becauſe as the ſame Y 


| erence 
words are without Points capable of different ſenſes, interpreters have har is 


tranſlated them differently : which would not have happened, if the Points gta . 


he a ; 
had been then in uſe. This, I ſay, is the reaſon, why the Greek verſion * 55 ver ft 


of the LXX, is fo different from the verſions which are made from the . 
Hebrew, as it is at preſent pointed. To which we may add, that the 
diſtinction of verſes, and even of words, is novel, as well as the Points. 
And the ancient interpreters then read otherwiſe than we now do; and 
refer'd both thoſe letters and words to the preceding part of the con- 
text, which we refer to and join with the ſubſequent part of it. 
ANOTHER reaſon of the difference which appears among all theſe 
verſions, both with reſpect to one another, and the original text, as we 
now have it, is the reſemblance that ſeveral of the Hebrew letters bear 
to one another. As for inſtance, the two letters 5 Reſth and I Daleth, 
differ from one another, ſays St. Ferome, but by a very ſmall ſtroke ; and 
therefore the fame city which ſome call Reb/ata, others call Deblatha. 
The letters Jod and ) Yau differ only, in that the one is bigger than | 
the other; and this is the reaſon, according to the ſame Father's remarks, 
why in the fame place of the Prophet Egechiel ſome read py en, that is 
an eye, and others ꝙ avon, that is, iniquity. The difference between 
the letters 5 Beth and 5 Caph; 1Gimel and 3 Nun; Mau and f Zain, 
is likewiſe not great; nor is the N He eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 3 
Cheth, or the U Teth from the 5 Mem. There are ſome letters alſo a- 
mong the Hebrews, which though different in themſelves, are yet pro- 
' nounced in the ſame manner, as 5 Caph and p Coph, Theſe four letters 
chin or din, d Samech, 1 Zain, and Y T ſage, are all expreſſed by the 
letter l. And this is what has occaſioned ſo many different readings, 
none of which (ſo much is the great providence of God to be admired 9 
are contrary to the catholick doctrine. 


* with the Author's opinion of them. His opinion is, that though they are of human invention, 
yet that they were moſt probably invented ſoon after the time of Ezra; and that chiefly becauſe of the 
great difficulty of teaching or learning the language without them. But whether this ſuppoſed difficul- 
y be of ſufficient weight to overballance all the proofs given of their much later invention, and to in- 
validate what is ſaid above, muſt be left to the reader to determine. In order to which he may con- 


ſult the Prolegomena to Maſclet's Hebrew Grammar, where be will perhaps fra the contrary ſo- 
Gly Ie. 


THAT 
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and Songs are divided. 
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T n Ar What I have ſaid concerning the REFS "PAIN the Hebrew let. 
ters have to one another, might be the better underſtood, I have thought 
it proper to adjoin here an Hebrew alphabet, that they who do not under. 
ſtand this language, may at leaſt not be ignorant of the figure of its charac. 
ters, and their names, pronunciation, and order. The Authors of the ſacred 
books have no other figures or cyphers but theſe letters, and they make 
uſe of them to ſhew the different ſections, into which ſome of the P/ahn; 
In ſome of them, a certain number of verſes to- 
gether all begin with the ſame letters, which follow on regularly in their 
order; which is often found in the Pſalms, and for this reaſon ſome of 
them are called Alphabetical. Such for inſtance, is the 119% Pſaly, 
the eight firſt verſes of which begin with the firſt letter Aleph, the eight 
next with Beth, the eight next with GEimel, and ſo on to the letter 


Book IT. 


Thau, which is the two and twentieth, and laſt letter in the alphabet : 


ſo that each of theſe two and twenty letters beginning eight verſes, there 
muſt be 176 in the whole Pſalm. But the deſign of the Prophet was 


not confined to the putting this uſeleſs ornament to his works; his intent 


was to make this Pſalm an abridgment of all moral duties, and he has 


by this artifice included different maxims, as it were in the ſame claſs 
that they might be the more eaſily retained. Feremiah has divided his - 
Lamentations in the ſame manner. 
number of Strophès or verſes, in which the Hebrew alphabet follows in 


Each chapter contains a certain 


its order. And the Greek and Latin interpreters being at a loſs how to 


_ expreſs this art in their verſions, have preſerved the Hebrew names of 


theſe letters, and rut them at the head of ach Strophe or verſe. 


Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures. 3171 


De HEBREW Alphabet, or Hebrew z The GRE E K Alphabet, or Greek 


Letters, in which are to be confider'd, 75 | Letters, in which are to be conſider d, 
| 5 2. 5 | | 
2 f | „„ VEL 2 Greek and Latin Pronuntia- + Z 
7 The Name Pronuntiation Has 'S Units E Nane uon f 
Aleph r „ In rt A, « 4% Alpha I 
2 Beth 6, uv 2 2 3, 8, SITE Beta b 2 
3 Ghimel . 207 1 3 N THE Gamma g 3 
4 Daleth 4 MIT 4 Q., 9, „ M Delta a 4 
5Hé h NT 5 E, e HN E little e ſhort 5 
6 Vau, or Var V MY -64 FRA and call. 
7 Zain, or. Zain S | F137 „ 0 nao Zeta S ds 6 
8 Hheth, or Keth Y h, or kk D 8 H, „ nw Eta e long 7 
oTeth 1d ο s ,, Sim Thia + 8 
5 | Tens 2 5 | 
10 0d io, los i yowd 9 
11 Caph cork 42712 20 K, „ wane Kappa E, c 10 
12 Lamed w? > 30 A, A Acne Lambda 1 1 
1 Mem m dg DD 40 M, u u My 11 
14 Nun 2 T8173 407 033 - . -Ny 8; 24 
15 Samech „ ᷑ v. 60 5,5 . V 
16 Ain, aj in, ghnain o, or n, orgy Wy 70 O, o dwnrep O, little o, ſhort 5 
N 5 P, J pb | 829 80 II, , r 3 „„ 16 
18 Tfadi T 3 none 
55 | „„ wt wn Hundreds %%% ͤ;õ k: : 
PPP . Po 11 
20 Res, or Rech 7 WV? 5 200 E, e, g A Sigma 13 
de %. WOW T. „s „ 
00 T. 8 
eie 2 | mW 8 oy I. 7 7 a N Ta | : £ 52 
22 Thau 3 th VAN H 400 Y,v vuittcr Y little y, u french 20 
The Hebrews have five final Letters, 1 Caph; U Mem; * „ 8 
Nom) = ; _ 4 —_ Wa 12 n 600 X, X Chi ch 22 
4 a 500, # 700 Þ, L oi 5 Pſt 5 777 23 
„ | ET J 800 Q, wo Wprnea O great 0 long =” 
There are ſeveral Hebrew letters which are like one ano- 7 | | 7 
ther, namely, Beth and Caph; Gimel and Nun ; Daleth, 4 900 D The Greeks mark the Number goo by this Figure , 
Reſch, and Caph final; He, Cheth, and Thau; Jod, Yan, _ which they call Sanpi; becauſe it is made of a Sigma 
Zain, and Nin final; Teth and Mem ; Samech and Mem fi- | revers'd, and a Pi within i 
vel; Ain and Trade. And the beſt way to know them : | | 
perfectly, is to conſider them one above another, thus, N Theſe three Characters, the Epiſemon Fan g, the Kophe 4, 
| Bok | ae: „„ 3 and the Sampi J which are no letters, thew that the 
| 6 


Greeks ey made uſe of the three Hebrew letters, 
Yau, Tſade, and Koph, in the place of which they ſub- 


e I LO | 8 ſtituted theſe three Characters, in order to pre; he 
85 * DD 1 NA-73:0 2 | | ancient order in theirarithmetick ; and this 8 
3E they receiv'd their Alphabet from the Hebrews. 
— | THESE 
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Hebrew alphabet here, and to ſet down the name, figure, and pronuncia- 


that they come from Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c.? whereas in Hebrew, theſe 


_ "eſs; and ſo of the reſt. I have here given theſe letters the fame pro- 
nunciation which St. Jerome gives them. 


yet I have only mentioned the conſonants in it; I had not room to lay 


' reaſons to mention them, becauſe they are of late invention. The moſt 
skilful of the Proteſtants agree that they are ſo. The learned Walton 
proves it in his Preface to his Polyglott: and has taken what he ſays of 
it, from a treatiſe which was written by Ludovicus Capellas, under the 
title of, The Secret of the Hebrew points diſcovered. One very ſtrong 


the ancient Fathers of the Church, either Greek or Latin ſpeaks of 


rome. For the former collected the firſt Polyghatts of the Scriptures, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; and the ſecond, was acquainted with e- 


lame tradition that we muſt derive the interpretation of it. And let 
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TRAESsE are partly the reaſons, which have induced me to place an 


tion of the letters, both in Greek and Latin, and to join with it a 
Greek alphabet. This laſt may ſerve to ſhew, that the Greeks owe all 
their learning to the Hebrews, ſince they have borrowed the very names 
of their letters from them. One proof of which, is, that theſe names 
ſignify nothing among the Greeks, but barely the names of the letters. 
For what do the words, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, ſignify, but barely th. 
names which are given to ſome letters, and that without any reaſon, but 


words ſignify ſomething beſides barely the characters, which are expreſſed 
by them. Aleph ſignifies an Ox, or a Chief; Beth a Houſe; Gimel, Ful. 


Bur though I thought it neceſſary to place an Hebrew alphabet here, 


any thing of the Vowel points, nor if I had, ſhould I have had the ſame 


argument for the novelty of theſe Points, likewiſe is, that not one of 


them; which is a manifeſt proof, that they were not in uſe in their time. 
Which ſilence is remarkable, eſpecially with regard to Origen and St. J. 


very thing that related to the Hebrew-Grammar, and criticiſm. 

Bur F ſhall not tarry, to confute the reaſons of thoſe who contend. 
for the antiquity of the H. bret points; what I have here ſaid of this lan. 
guage, has been only to give the reader a {light notion of it. Only this 
conſequence ought to be attended to, that ſince it is from tradition alone, 
that we know how to read the Hebrew, it muſt be likewiſe from the 
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none therefore be ſo raſh, as to undertake to read the Holy Scriptures 
without a guide, without conſulting the holy Fathers, who preſerved them 
for us. But by this, I would not be underſtood to mean, that it is for- 
| bidden to make uſe of our own ſtrength, or to employ our underſtand- 
ings and leiſure, in acquiring the knowledge that is neceſſary in order to 
it, eſpecially that of languages in general, and above all the Hebrew 
tongue. It is neceſſary that the idioms or proprieties of this language at 
leaſt be known. The Grech and Latin interpreters have preſerved many 
of theſe idioms in their verſions; and it will be very difficult to under- 
ſtand the Scripture, unleſs we know ſomething of them. And I ſhall. 


therefore here give an account of ſome of the moſt conliderable, and 
moſt common ones. 


THE Hebrew language has no Caſes, . is, the Nouns are indecli- Theldioms 

nable; and from hence it 1s, that when the Hebrews expreſs a thing in a cen 93 
language, which has Caſcs, as the Greek or Latin, they are not very ex- tongue. 
act in diſtinguiſhing the Caſes, but put the Nominative for the Allative. 

The Verbs in Hebrew have no Preſent, or Imperfect tenſe, in the In. 
dicati us; the Preter tenſe ſerves for all three. I beljeved, and therefore 
haue I ſpoken, is as much as to ſay, J believe, and therefore I ſpeak *. 
The Participle is alſo ſometimes taken for the Im ect tenſe, as in 
that expreſſion, going after idols, that is, ye went b. They have neither 

the Comparative nor the Superlative degrees, to compare things by, but 
barely make uſe of the Poſitive; It is good to truſt in the Lord, rather 
than in men ©, The Latm interpreter inſtead of tranſlating it good, 5 
ſhould have rendered it, better; that is, it is more for our advantage. 5 

So that it is the ſenſe, and context, that muſt ſhew when there | is a com- 
pariſon concealed under a bare poſitive expreſſion. . 

Tris language is alſo not very copious; it has but one thouſand 

and twenty two roots, from which all the words in it are derived; and 

this makes it neceſſary to make uſe of the ſame Noun and the ſame Verb 
to expreſs very different things. The change of he C onjugation changes 

the ſenſe of the Verbs; which if an interpreter neglects to expreſs, his 
verſion cannot be faithful ; or at leaſt, it cannot be free from obſcuritice, 

and equivocal expreſſions. There is a great deal of difference between 
ſpeaking well, and ſpeaking ill of one, between bling and curſing 3 


1 Pf. cxvi. . 21 Cor. xii. 2. Vulgate. „ Vulgate, 


Sl 


and 


and yet the fame Hebrew. verb ſignifies both theſe chin ST to 
the conjugation it is in; that is, according as it is differently pronoun- 
ced, and the conſonants of which it conſiſts, are differently ſounded. 
The Hebrew-conjugations have alſo great energy and force in them. 
They expreſs not only the action, but alſo the manner how it was done; 
and whether a perſon acts by himſelf or another; which make different ſen. 
ſes, and ought to be well diſtinguiſhed: for if, for inſtance, we had the 
original words of JESUS CHRIST, we might then perceive, that, 
when he fad, The ſon of man knoweth not the day of judgment, he 
might have ſo pronounced the Verb, that it would according to the Cox. 
Jugation in which he put it, have ſignified, that the ſon of man did not 
make known the day of judgment. It is certain that this paſſage of St. 
Paul, Then ſhall I know L God] even as 1 alſo am known®, is to be 
underſtood thus, God will then make me to know him. In the Conju. 
_ £ation which the Grammarians call Hiphil, the Yerb ſignifies a double ac. 
tion; emigravit, that is, emigrare faciet; They reigned, that is, They 
made a king to reign over them; The Spirit asketh for us, that is, mak- 
eth us to ach; Deus triumphat nose, that is, Canſeth us to triumph 
The Nouns febPantiurs in Herz hape femetimes the force of a 
Verb; O God, my Juftice®, that is, who Juſtifieſt me; and this word 
allo ſignifies him, who 15 juſtified. 
TRE barrenneſs of the Hebrew tongue appears in 1 nothing more, than 
in the Prepeſitiens or Confunctions. They are numberleſs in other lan- 
guages, but this has but four conſonants, which ſupply the place of all 
the Prepoſitions; and the Grammarians call them Serviles, becauſe they 
ferve for all, It is almoſt impoſſible to ſet down their ſignifications ex. 
actly; which is the reaſon, why the Greek and Latin interpreters con. 
found them, by always uſing the fame particle where the Hebrews ufe 
the ſame: as for inſtance, they uſe the particle / 2 V to expreſs both 
admiration, ſurprize, and affirmation. 
Bor it is impoſſible for me to mention here every manner of ſpeak. 
ing which is peculiar to the Hebrew language; 1 can only touch upon 
ſome of them. The Hebrews often make uſe of round numbers, and 
neglect the odd part of the ſum, whether it be more or leſs. Theſe cx 


mmm Sk. V1.3 d Rom, viii. 26. YVulgatz, 8 Vulgate. 
4 Pſal.iv. 1. In the Eng. my righteouſneſs. 3 
„ | preſſions 
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preſſi ions, always, 2 ever, throughout all ages, throughout ail genera- 
tions, do not always fignify an eternity, but only a long ſpace of time, 
ſuch as the perſons then alive would not live to ſee the end of. Great 
notice muſt likewiſe be taken of the ſtreſs, which they ſometimes lay 


upon certain words, which they apply to ſeveral uſes. They have Nouns 


ſometimes to ſupply the place of the Pronoums. Thou ſhalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head, that is, upon him. And it is the ſame as to the 


word Etſem, which ſignifies, a bone or a body; for the words, a bone or 
body ſupply the place of Pronouns. Thus by the body of ſin we are to 


underſtand /in it ſelf®; by the body of death, death it ſelf e; and by 


the body of the Church, the Church it ſelf l. The fulneſs of the God. 


head dwelleth bodily, that is, the Goahead it ſelf duelleth e. This ex- 


preſſion, The ſon of man, does likewiſe ſometimes ſupply the place of a 


Pronoun ; The ſon of man hath not where to lay Lis head, that is, 1 
have not where to lay my head ft. The ambiguity of ſome words in He- 


brew has alſo been often the occaſion of miſtakes. Caran ſignifies, to ſhoot 
out with horns, or to caſt rays avout like. horns ; and interpreters have 


followed the firſt ſenſe, in ſpeaking of Moſes when he came down from 
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the mountain 5: and the painters from them have drawn him with 4orns, 


inſtead of thoſe rays of light, which appeared over his head, and with 


which the eyes of the ſpectatours were dazzled, as St. Paul very clearly 
expreſſes it b. The Hebrews have ſome words which are almoſt unboun- 
ded in their ſignification. Such is the word Davar, which interpreters 
render by Verbum, a Word, it ſignifies almoſt every thitg whatſoever 


Such is the word Vaſa, Heſſels, which they uſe ſor all ſorts of inſtru— 


ments, Vaſa morti ci, Vaſa b:ll;*, Vaſa Pſalmi'. They make likewiſe | 
a moſt ſingular uſe of the words Sour and Daughters; Arrows, arc the 


Daughters of the quiver®; Fruitful fields are the Sons of the oil"; 


Hand « are the as of the 99 75 o; and Criminals are the Sons of 


Matt. viii. 20. Ez. xxiv. 29. Vern We Cir: it. 23. | f pf vii. 13. V 1 Inſtru- 
ments of death, Eg. Jer. xxi. FU Vulg Weapons of war. Eg. Pſ. Ixxi. 22 


Vulg. The Pſaltery. Eng. Thus we find, vaſa decoris tui, Ezek. xvi. 17. Vuig. Thy fair jewels. Ez. 


Vaſi gloriz tuæ; Ezek. xxiii. 26. Pulz. Thy fair jewels. Eng. Vaſa ir ſux, Jer. I. 25. Valg. The 
weapons of his indignation. Erg. &c. | m Lam. ili. 12. Fg. Arrows of the quiver. Eve. 
In cornu filio olei. Ifai. v. I. Vulg. In a very fruitfal hill. Exg. v Filta Waris, Iſa. xx:11. 10. 
1 Daughter of Tarſhiſh. Eg. 

8 1.2 5 death, a 
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phets are the Diſciples of the prophets b. The ſhadow of death ſignifies 


ger. Courage, is ſometimes taken for an Army; The hearing h, for a 
Lordo, for the Ark of the Covenant; One, for the Firſt ® ; the Mouth of 
fies Power, and Strength; and thoſe of Cup“ and Cord*, ſignify an Inhe. 


Holy of Holies, is, the moſt. holy; Vanity of vanities, is, tie greateſt 
of wanities; and dong of Songs, is, an excellent Song. When a Noun 
is repeated twice in the ſame caſe, it expreſſes a great multitude, homy 


in the midſt of her; the people and the people, that is, all the people; 
duo & duo ingreſſi ſunt *, that is, they went in two by two. I ſhall 


Filius mortis eſt, 2 Sam. xii. 5. Vulg. He ſhall ſurely die. Eg. b 2 Kings. ii. 3. 
e Job iii 5. | * Num. xviii. 19. „See page 54. 1 Sam. fl. 5 

& Pſal. cxix. 109. Auditus ſuper auditum. Ezech. vii. 26. Vlg. Rumour upon rumour. 
Eng. | Sedentis. 2 Sam. vi. 2 Vulg. Who dwelleth. Exg.  *1 Sam. iii. I. I Pfal.cxil. 9. 

m Deut. iv. 26. Dan. xli. 26. nu Animam ſuam. 1 Sam. xix. 5. Vulg. His life. Eng. 
o Pſal. Ixxviii. 1. Gen. i. 5. Vulg. I Ore Gladii. Joſh. x. 30 Vulg. The edge 
of the ſword. Eng. * Laborem, Pal. xxv. 18. Vulg. Pain, Eng. Pal. xxix; 
© Pal. xvi. 2. ani. x Jer. x. 20. | J Pal. lxxxvii.5. Vulz. 


| ſes is ſaid (Acts vii. 20. Greek) 10 have been fair to God, z.e. exceeding fair. And thus the wwea- 
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death a; and the word Son alſo ſignifies a Diſciple, the Sons of the pro- 
a d:ſtruftice ſhadow ©; and a Covenant of ſalt, is an eternal and un. 
chargeable one d. Becauſe the Hebrew weights were made of ſtone, 
therefore the word Even, which ſignifies a ſtone, is often taken for the 


weight it ſelf®. The number ſeven, with the Hebrews ſignifies a great 
Multitud: f. To have one's ſoul in one's hand, is, to be in great dan. 


Noiſe ; to Sit ', for to Duell; Pretious x, for Scarce ; Righteouſneſs", for 
Alms; Heaven m, for God; the Soul n, for the Life; the Strength of the 


the ſword, for the Eage of the ſword ; Labour i, for Grief; a Lanthorn 
for Life; and the Voice of God, for Thunder ſ. The word Horn t, ſigni. | 


ritance. The ſame word repeated twice in different Caſes, ſhews the 
excell-ncy of a thing, and ſupplies the place of the Superlative; thus, 


homo natus eſt in ea?, that is, a great multitude of men were born 


ſay nothing particularly of Figures and Metaphors, they are common to 
all other languages. 5 


Gen. vii. 9. Vulg. To which it may be added, that when any thing is ſaid to be to God, or before 
the Lord, # denotes the excellency or degree of that quality of which it is ſpoken. Thus Nimrod is 
ſaid to have been a mighty hunter before the Lord (Gen. X. 9.) that is, a very great hunter. Mo- 
dons of our ſpiritual war fare, are ſaid (2 Cor. x. 4. Greek ) to be mighty to God. 


THE 
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THE Hebrew has alſo an energy which the verſions cannot equal; but if 
they could, and we could perfectly underſtand the Scriptures, without 
underſtanding it, yet it would be a ſufficient motive to learn this lan- 
guage, that it has been conſecrated by the mouth of God. Thus we ſee 
in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the Fathers of the Church adviſed virgins and 
pious women to the ſtudy of it. St. Jerome does ſo, in his letter to Paula 
upon the death of her daughter B/eſulla 3; What all Greece admired in Ori- 
gen, ſays he, we have ſeen in this girl, ſhe, not in ſome months, but in a 
few days, learned Hebrew enough, to ſing, and to und:r/tand the Plalms as 
well as her mother. The Fathers and the canons go farther than this, with 
regard to Divines, and thoſe who by their dignity are obliged to explain 
the Scripture, for they abſolutely require it of them. Clemens the fifth, 
in the general Council of Vienne, ordered that Hebrew Profeſſours ſhould 
| be eſtabliſhed in the Univerſities. And indeed, is it not a ſhame for a mi- 
niſter of God, not to underſtand the language in which he ſpake, but to 
want an interpreter to explain it to him? Hiſtorians tell us, that 7. hemiſtocles 
reſolved rather to employ a whole year in learning Perſian, than ſpeak to 
the King of Perſia by an interpreter : and what then, ought not he to do, 
who is obliged to converfe daily with the King of Kings, to receive his or- 
ders, and carry them to the people? To which J add, that the having re- 
courſe to the original is abſolutely neceſſary, when either paſſages are ob- 
ſcure, or the copies vary, or interpreters diſagree. The rule which St. Fe-. 
rome and St. Auſtin preſcribe, is, Ut ei linguæ potius credatur, unde i 


in aliam per interpretes facta tranſſatio. Kecourſe, fays St, Auſtin b, mo 
be had to the Original. 


COTECUNICG FCG HEDEGEEEY TE FECT IL geber, D 


KH A D. YE 
The Nuri ity of the Hebrew text; its Authority. Of the Maſſ;n 


rates; the care they 00 10 preſerve the text; their mau- 


ner of explaining it; and what the Malſora and Cabala are. 5 


F : HE Authority of the Holy Scriptures i is ſo evident, that they have no 
1 need of any other proof of it, than that character of truth, which 
ſhines in them. But nevertheleſs, it may be of uſe to ſtew, that theſe 


C Letter to Sunela and Fr etela. b D- Doc. Chriſtiana, 88 
f Divine 
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divine books which were written, as we have ſeen, in Hebrew, the lan- 


- guage of the Patriarchs, have been preſerved down to our days Withdut any 


corruption; and the ſame judgment is alſo to be made of thoſe other books 
of Scripture, which have been ſince written in Greek, But before we prove 


the purity and integrity of theſe original texts, it is neceſſary to remove a 
_ prejudice, which may ariſe from the variety of different readings, which is 


found in the manuſcript and printed copies of the Bible, The learned make 
no ſcruple of acknowledging, that this variety is owing to the negligence of 
the Copiſts ; but this conceſſion does by no means render the Hebreu text 


ſuſpected; becauſe this variety but ſeldom happens, and is moreover of no 


conſequence, ſince neither faith nor morality ſuffer by it. This is an ob. 


| ſervation that Cardinal Bellarminea has made; Theſe different readings, 


ſays this Author, dont hinder the Scriptures from being perfettly pure 
This wariety is found in words only, which make 1 ſame ſenſe, or at 


| leaſt make no conſiderable alte ration in it. * 


TRE ancient Fathers indeed, complain often, that the Scriptures were F 
corrupted ; but this complaint, as. the ſame Cardinal judiciouſſy obſerves, 
does not at all affect the true Jews, or the Here Text, but only the Gre. 1 


Verſions of Aquila, Theodotion, and Hmmactus who were Gentiles; they 
It is: 


had been Jews for ſome time, but they had afterwards apoſtatized b. 
of them St. Jerom ſpeaks, when he ſays he undertook a tranſlation of the 


Scriptures, in order to diſcover all the places, which the Jews had omitted, 
or altered. Jaſtin Martyr in his dialogue with Trypho, ſtrongly accuſes 


the Jews of giving a very different interpreration from that which the 
LXX. had given, to this prophecy, Behold a virgin ſhall be with child. 


But this was not, that the Jews had corrupted the Hebrew word Alina, which 


was in the text when the LXX. made their verſion © ; but that Aquila, in- 
ſtead of 4 virgin which Alma ſignifies, had abſolutely put a younz perſon. 
Trypho the Jew, with whom Juſtin Martyr diſputes, defends the Jews 

very well as to this point, and proves, that they have not corrupted the Scri- 
ptures. And it is paſt doubt, that they have not; for as St. Jerome obſerves, 
before the birth of JESUS Carts, they had made no malicious alterati- 
ons in them. If they had, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, who caſt ſo many 


reproaches upon the Scrubes and 7 Hariſces, would not have paſſed over in 


* De Verbo Dei lib. 2. 


cap. 2. b See Du Pin's 22 ef the Canon Se: B. 1. ch. 4. 6. 4 © Aud 
* fo ſtill, Ini. vii. 14. 
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ſence ſo great a crime; but they never did accuſe them of ita; ſo far from 

that, that JESUS CHRIST ſeems to juſtify them from this charge, ſince 

he invites them to conſult the Scriptures. For he either would not have re- 

ferred them to a falſified Scripture, or would : at leaſt have forewarned them 
of It. 

NoR is it leſs evident, that the Jews cannot have corrupted the Scriptures, 

ſince JESUS CHRIST appeared in the world; becauſe all the paſlages 


which he or his Apoſtles have quoted out of the O/d Teſtament, are found 


to be the ſame in their books, as in ours. For I cannot imagine it poſſible, 
that any one ſhould carry his extravagance ſo far as to ſay, that JESUS 
CnRIsã 1 did not quote theſe paſſages as they then were, but as he foreſaw 
they muſt one day be altered. Beſides, what deſign could the Jews have 
had in doing it? Was it the hatred they had painſt JESUS CHRIST? If 


ſo, why ſhould they leave all the paſſages which relate to him, and contain 


the greateſt myſteries of religion untouched, and amuſe themſelves with al- 
tering paſlages which are indifferent and of no importance ? It even often 
happens, adds Bellarmine, when there is a various reading, that the He- 
brew text is more contrary to the Jews than the Greek and Latin. Can ir 
be any way probable, as St. Auſtin exccllently well obſerves, that they would 
take away the truth from their own books, in order to deprive us of the au- 


 thority of them? and that men who are di iſperſed all over the world, ſhould 
| have done this in concert, without any one's knowing of it? It is contrary to 


good ſenſe, to believe, as the ſame Father goes on, that the Jews, how great 


ſoever their malice might be, ſhould be able to execute ſuch a defion as this . 


upon ſo many volumes which were diſperſed all over the world. 


To ſuppoſe this, were to know little of the attachment and zeal of the 


Jews, for the Scriptures. Joſephus and Philo aſſure us, that they would have 
| undergone all ſorts of torments, rather than have taken a letter from it, or al- 


| tered a word in it. A copy, which had only one fault in it, was by them 


thought polluted, and not ſuffered to be kept above thirty days; and one 
that had four faults, was ordered to be hid in the earth. Thzs, ſays St. Auſtin, 


3s a moſt viſible eſfect of the providence of God ever his church. It pleaſed 


im, that the Jews ſhould be our librarians; that, when the pagans rejet? 
the oracles of the ancient Prophets concerning I Es US CHRIST, which we 


„der Mede's works, p. 785. where be ſeems 20 declare bimſolf 0," opinion, that the bebe havs 
in ſome places corrected the Hebrew text, "and gives inſtances of it. 
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| quote again? them, as being invented by 15 We inks refer them to the ene. 
mies of our religion, who will ſhew them Fa their books, the ſame prophecie 5, 
| which we quote againſt them. But the Scriptures in the hands of a Jew at 
preſent, are like a looking glaſs in the hands of a blind man, in Which every 
body elſe ſees all things, but he ſees nothing at all. 
By theſe books of the Jews, I mean, the Hebrew text of the O⁴ Tels 
BY ment; which has not been only in the hands of the Jews, but alſo in thoſe 
of the Chriſtians; and if then the Jews had attempted to make any conſide. 
rable alteration in it, the HoLY SPIR1T which guided the Church, and the 
mien who in all ages have defended her, would not have continued ſilent. 
| i Ck I Do not deny, but that in the places, where there were two readings, 
Jews ro the hatred of the Jews againſt the Chriſtian religion, has been ſuch, as has 
rake made them prefer that reading, which was leſs favourable to it. We have a 
| + ow” conſiderable inſtance of this in the 2 2d. P/a/m, where formerly the text was 
5 Caru, that is, They have pierced, and perhaps in the margin was Carie, which 
1 ſignifies, 4s 4 lion. But the modern Jews have put that into the text which 
was in the margin, and thrown that into the margin which was in the text, 
in order thereby to deprive us, if they could, of a famous prophecy, which 
ſhewed that zhe hands and feet of JESUS CHRIST, would one day be 
pierced. We prove that the moderns have made this alteration in the Bible, 
by the ancient books of the Jews; beſides, this prophecy cannot even now be 
reckon'd to be expunged out of the Hebrew Bibles, ſince It continues in the 
margin, and the Jewiſh criticks take notice of it. | 
Ix is true, Fuſtin Martyr complains, that they had blotted out of the 
96th Pſalm, theſe words, God eſtabliſhed his kingdom by the tree; but as 
this paſſage is not in the deptuagznt, it is probable, that it never was in the 
text. It was indeed by the tree that God eftabliſhed the kingdom; and Juſtin 
Martyr thinking that this was expreſly faid in Scripture, or his memory de- 
ceiving him, or from ſome other cauſe, he was brought to believe, that they ; 
had blotted out, what he thought had formerly been written. 
TEE Rabbins indeed themſelves ſpeak of ſome alterations made in the Cert. 
- pture by the Doctors of the Law, which they therefore call T he corrections of the 
Fcribes; but the number of them is very ſmall. They reckon but ſix in all, 
and not one of them relates to JESUs CHRIST, or to religion. In what 
manner ſoever theſe paſſages are read, they are cqually indifferent; and be. 
ſides, theſe alterations were made by Eæra and the Men of the Great Hna- 


. 
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gogue, who at the return from the captivity of Babylon, collected together 
the ſacred books, reviſed them, and made theſe flight alterations in them. 
Nor that I here pretend to ſay, that all the Hebrew copies arc correct. 
In ſuch an infinite multitude of manuſcript and printed copies, the Copilts 
and Printers may have let many faults eſcape them; but this is an entirely 
different thing from thoſe alterations, which are pretended to have been made 
maliciouſly. Theſe faults of writing or printing are eaſily corrected, and the 
ſacred books have this inconvenience in common with all other ancient 
books, which have been often tranſcribed. A Rabbin, in The preface to his 
commentary on the firſt prophets, ſpeaks thus; The Men of the great Syna- 
gogue, Who reſtored the ſacred books to their firſt condition, found certain places 
written differently in different copies; and then they followed the greateſt 
number. But when the thing could not be ſo determined, and they knew 
not which to chooſe, they either mſerted the word into the text, without 
pointing it, or they put it in the margin, without inſerting it into the text , 
But ſince we are entred thus far into the diſcuſſing of this matter, it is ne- 
ceſſary in order to make it the more intelligible, that we give an account of 
the ſecret which the Jews invented, in order thereby to preſerve the purity 
of the Scriptures, and to prevent any alterations from ſliding into them. This 
ſecret they call the Maſſora; and I come now to explain both What the word f 
ſignifies, and what the Maſſora is concerned about. 
Maſſora is an Hebrew word, which comes from the verb Maſar, which 3 
ſignifies tradere, to deliver from hand to hand. So that the Maſſora i - 
| fame thing as the ancient doctrine, which p//7ng from hand to hand is pre- 
ſerved by the channel of tradition. The Idea the Jews give us of this word, 
is, that the Maſſora is a piece of criticiſm, which examines how many times 
the ſame word is found in Scripture, in what places, and how it is written, 
the different ſenſes in which it is taken, and the different manner in which 
the paſſages may be read, that ſo the true manner of reading might not by 
any means be changed. The extreme exactneſs of the authors of this piece 
of criticiſm, is ſcarce conceivable. They are not content with reckoning 
up the verſes of each book, or each ſection of the law, but they likewiſe 
mark that verſe which is in the middle of it; and at the end of every book or 
lection they ſet down how many verſes there are in it: as for inſtance, they 
reckon 1532 verſes in Geneſis, and mark the fortieth verſe of the 2 th. 
chapter for the middle one. And beſides the figure, they likewiſe add a ſym- 
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bolical word which expreſſes the ſame number; by which ey intended to. 


prevent any of the verſes from being cut off, divided, or confounded, In 
the verſes, they reckon how many begin with ſuch, and. ſuch letters, what, 


letters they conſiſt of, and ho many they have. 


AFTER the verſcs, the Maſſorites examine every particutus word. They. 
mark the difference of the copies where there is any, and ſhew which of 
the two different words is to be preferred. All which is ſhewn by particular 
marks, - ſo that you ſee by them. which is the beſt reading, whether that in 


the margin, or-that in the text. They diſtinguiſh full words, which want 


no letter to be ſupplied; from defective ones, where ſome letters are want- 
ing. They. expreſs what. place in a verſe a word is in, whether at the be- 
ginning, in the middle, or at the end of it. And of ſome words, they 


ſet down how often they are found. 


Nor did the diligence of theſe Rabbins confine it ſelf to theſe cares on. 


ly; they took care of every particular letter alſo. With regard to the con- 


ſonants of the Hebrew Alphabet, which are two and twenty in number, 


they ſet down their number, ſituation, and ſize. Their number, by reck- 
oning how many of cach of them were to be found in each book; theit 


ſituation, by declaring that ſome were to be placed above the line, and 


others below it, ſome in their natural figure, and ſome reverſed; and their 


ſize, by declaring that ſome muſt be great letters, and ſome ſmall : as may 


be ſeen in ſome of their Bibles, which are printed with all this exactneſs. 


| Buxtorf has explained all this, in his accurate Treatiſe an the, Maſſora, 
And we ſee likewiſe ſome of theſe books of the Jews. written in this man- 
ner. And in all this, there are, according to their Doctors, great myſteries, 
which they employ themſelves much morc about, than about the true ſenſe 


of the Scripture. To 
As.to the Vowels,. or Points; this is What the Maſſorites * ſhewn their : 


learning in; ſince, as we have ſeen, theſe points determine the true manner 


of reading the text of the Bible, which being without points before their . 


time, a have been read different ways. But the true way of reading 


could only be known by, tradition; and it was this tradition which the. 
Maſſorites conſulted, when they added the points to the conſonants: for 


they did not do it by gueſs-work. So that, though no one is under a ne- 
ceſſity of reading the Hebrew text as they read it, eſpecially ſince we know, 


by 
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by the Greek verfions, which are more ancient than the Maſſrites, that it 
was read otherwiſe; though, I fay, we may read the Hebrew text otherwiſe 
than they do, yet generally ſpeaking the ſenſe of the Hebrew, as at preſent 
pointed, appears better corrected, and is much more natural, than that of 
the ancient Greek verſion ; as evidently appears from the verſions which are 
made from the Hebrew, as the Maſſorztes have given it us. The points take 
away all that ambiguity from the text, which it had before. They whohave 
ſucceeded the Maſſorites, have ſet down the different manner in which theſe 
points ought to be placed, leſt any one, under pretence of correcting them, 
ſhould corrupt the text. And in order to this, they tell how many times cer. 
tain words which are pointed in ſuch and ſuch a manner, are found in the 
Scripture, and in what places, and in what ſenſe. Many of the Jews attri- 
bute the Maſſora to Ezra, and the Men of the great ſynagogue, ſome of 
which were the latter Prophets, Others pretend, that it is the work of the 
Rabbins, who taught in the famous Academy of Tiberias in the fifth cen- 
tury. But the Maſſora is neither the work of any one author, or of any 
one age, ſince the latter Rabbins have much increaſed it. It is moſt proba- | 
ble, that it began before the ſchool of Tiberias, in all appearance at the time 
when all the Scribes and Phariſees, neglecting the ſenſe of the law, applied | 
themſelves only to the bark of it. This work, as I have ſaid, is uſeful in it 
ſelf, but ſome admire it too much, thinking that it is now impoſſible, that 
any errour, alteration, or corruption ſhould ever happen to the Hebrew 
text. And others carry their contempt of it too far, as if it were an uſe- 


leſs labour, and more worthy of idle men, than of men who were maſters 
of any whey valuable qualifications. 


Wo 
do 
Jo 


Tar two keys of the Maſſora are the * Keri and the Ketib, The frſt The 7-29 


keys of the 
of theſe words ſignifies to read; the ſecond, to write. Inſtead of putting Mallon. 


Keri in the margin, they for brevity” s fake, put only the firſt letter of this 
| Hebrew word, which is a Coph; and which is to inform the reader, that he 
muſt read the word which is marked in the margin, by that letter, but muſt 
read it with the points which are ſet down in the text. The mark of the 
Ketib is a little circle which refers the reader to the word which is in the 
margin, under the Coph. It was the different readings which made the 
Maſſorites make theſe notes; they thought fidelity required of them, not to 
l this diverſit7. And therefore they put in the text the words 
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which they found in moſt manuſcripts, though they ſuſpected them; and 
put the words which they found in ſome other manuſcripts, in the mar. 
gin; and when they judged that theſe words in the margin made a more 
natural ſenſe, they put a mark to ſhew that they were to be read with the 


points, which they had put to the words in the text. 


 AnD what might likewiſe give occaſion to theſe notes, is, that there 


are ſeveral names which the Jews, either out of religion, or contempt, 


dare not pronounce. When they meet with them in the text, inſtead of. 
pronouncing them, they pronounce the names which are in the margin, 

For inſtance, whenever they meet with the name of God Zehovah, inſtead 
of Jehovah they always read Adonai, or Elohim, And for this reaſon, 
they never write it with the points which are proper to it, but give it the 
points of one of theſe two words. So that, when theſe four letters, 70d, 


He, Vau, He, come together and make one word, they are always pro- 


nounced either Adonai, or Elohim. This is the great ineffable name of. 


God, which conſiſts of four letters. The people were not ſufferedto pro- 


nounce it, the prieſts alone had that priviledge, and that only in the temple, 


when they bleſſed the people; and from hence it is, that as this holy name 
has not been pronounced ſince the deſtruction of the temple, its true pro- 
nunciation is now loſt. For Galatinus in the Sixteenth Century, was the 


firſt who thought fit ro ſay, that it ought to be pronounced Fehovah. Which 


did not happen without a very particular providence of God, who was plea- 
ſed, that when the Jews loſt the temple in which the true God was worſhip- 
_ ped, they ſhould at the ſame time loſe the uſe of the true pronunciation of 


his auguſt name. It happened, I ſay, becauſe being no longer willing to 
be their God, (for the deſtruction of the temple was an authentick teſtimo- 


ny of the divorce which he gave them) he would not leave them the power 


of ſo much as pronouncing his name. This reſpect, which they had for the 


name of God, or the cuſtom of not pronouncing it but in the temple, was 


a thing very ancient among them; Jaſephus and other ancient authors 
ſpeak « it, and we have marks of it in the Greek Verſion of the . 
Neither the name of Jehovah, nor any that comes near it, is once to be 
found in the whole verſion; but in all the places of Scripture where this 
word is, they put in the room of it a Greek word, which ſignifies Lord, 

and anſwers to the name Adonai, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
THe Keri and Ketib, being originally owing to the various readings in 
j 
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the ancient copies, it is from thence evident, that they could not have been 
invented till long after theſe books were written: whoſe writers could not 
be ignorant of the true ſenſe of what they wrote. The readings which 
are marked by them, are yet tound in ſeveral Bibles. And it was an ancient 
cuſtom among the Jews, as appears by the Talmud, to ſubſtitute more pure 
and modeſt words, in the room of {ſuch as were grown obſolete and obſcene 

AND it muſt be alſo obſerved, that the Jews of Babylon, and thoſe of 8 5 
Paleſtine make uſe of copies, which are ſomewhat different from one an- pies of rhe 


other. Which difference aroſe from the jealouſy there was between the "oe Th: 


School of Tiberias, and that of Babylon. One of the chief buſineſſes of _ 

theſe Academics, was to correct the text of the Scripture with the utmoſt aha 
exactneſs. Rabbi Jacob the ſon of Nephthali, therefore generally called 

Rabbi Ben Nepthali, who taught at Tiberias, made an Edition of the 

Bible which pafles among the Meſtern Jews (as thoſe of Paleſtine were 

called) for the moſt correct. And Rabbi Ben Aſcher made one in the Sc oo! 

, Babylon, which is eſteemed as the beſt and moſt exact by the Eaſtern 

Jews. The reputation of theſe two Doctors, and the zeal their diſciples 

had for their glory, was the cauſe of this diviſion of theſe two famous Edi-- 

tions among the Jews, one of which is called the Eaſtern, and the other 
the Meſtern. There is no one eſlential difference between theſe two copics; 

what there is, is about ſome points and accents; and the diſputes therefore. 

between the partizans of theſe two Editions, arc nothing but a grammar- 

I 
We come now to 88 of the Caba/a. This word properly ſignifies re. The Ge 
ception, and therefore the Maſſora and Cabala are two relative terms, one _ 

of which ſignifies what is delivered, and the other what is recerved ; ſo that 

the Maſſora and Cabala are the ſame thing in different reſpects; but accord- 

ing to the uſe the Jews make of them, there is a great deal of difference be- 

tween thema. For the Maſſora with them, is a criticiſm upon the letter 
of the Scripture, upon the number of verſes, words, letters, and points, 

founded upon the tradition of the Ancients: but the Cabala, is the know- 
| ledge of the different myſteries which are contained under the literal ſenſe 
of the Scripture, and which as the Fews pretend, the Elders. of Iſrael re. 

ceived from Moſes. This doctrine which Moſes delivered viva voce, and 
which [ſay they] was received from hand to hand, and fo conveyed down 


See Du Pin Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. 1. ch. 4 F. 6. 
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them as much as the Written law. And it is certain that the Scripture is 
allegorical. St. Pauls aſſures us, that whatever happened to the Jews, was 
2 figure of other things, which all related to JESUS CHRIST, and his 


in this manner in the New: and there are in the Chaldee Paraphraſes, 
and other works of the Rabbins, a great many places which the Jews ex- 


this ſort of Cabala might come from Moſes and the Prophets, who taught 
by word of mouth as well as by writing, that J ESUS CHRIST Was the 


fulneſs of the law, and that every thing which paſſed among them, was 
a type of him. 


this. It ſeeks for myſteries, not in the events and things which the Scripture 


They, like Chymiſts, wrap up theſe pretended myſteries in extraordinary 
and unintelligible words, in order to conceal the abſurdicy and extravagance 
of them; and it is wholly owing to the favour of this obſcurity, that this 
trifling ſcience is not only eſtabliſhed, but credited. This Cabala was the 
work only of the latter Rabbins; a novelty which the Jews gave into, and 
| ſome Chriſtians alſo have ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized into it. It is a 
lamentable thing to ſee, in what manner ſome Doctors of the Cabala ſport 
with the words of Scripture, and pretend out of a combination of letters 
by ſhortening, lengthening, and taking the numeral letters from words, to 
build whatever they pleaſe upon them; to find myſteries and hidden truths 
in them; and even the means, (ſo great is their eaten) of making 
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to the preſent time, is what the Jews call the Oral law, and is reſpected by 
Church. We find abundance of paſlages of the Old Teftament explained 
plain of the Meſſiab, though they are to be underſtood in the literal ſenſe 


of ſome other perſon, whom the ſacred writers had alſo in view. So that, 


Br the Cabala at preſent i in uſc among the Jews, is very different from 


relates, but in the letters, the points, and the manner in which it is written. 


themſelves familiar with the Angels in heaven. be 
Tre Cabaliſtical Jews divide the Cabala into three ſorts, By the firſt, 


they pretend to ſhew, that two different words may be taken for one ano- 
Ther, when their letters arithmetically conſidered, produce the ſame num- 


ber. Thus, fay they, theſe two words Tzemach which ſignifies the Eaft, 


2nd Meuahem which ſignifies a Comforter, are the ſame thing, becauic 


their letters make the ſame number: from whence they conclude, that as 


the latter is one e of the names of the Me 2 ah, {01 is the former too, becauſc 
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of this conformity in number, which theſe letters produce. They call 
this part of the Cabala, Gematry ; a word, which as the Jews themlelves 
agree, is taken from the Greek, and is a corruption of Gcometry. Another 
ſort of Cabala they call Notaricon, which comes from the Latin word 
Note, Notes. This Second ſort conſiſts in the taking a word of the Scri- 
pture, and making every letter of it an initial to ſome other word, and ſo 
making them into as many words as there are letters in this word. Thus for 
| inſtance, in the word Bereſchith, which is the firſt word of the book of Ge- 
neſis, they have found, In the beginning God ſaw that the Iſraelites recei- 
ved the Law. The third fort of Cabala is called Temura. It is a re- 
verſing the. letters of a word, and a ſort of MAuagram, out of which they 
draw a different ſenſe. Sometimes they take one letter of the alphabet for 
another, according to a method which they have made for themſelves, and 
call .Arbac. Theſe inſtances are enough to ſhew the extravagance of theſe 
- viſions ; a famous Rabbin had reaſon to compare the Cabaliſts to Owls, who. 
can ſee nothing at noon-day, but ſee well at night; for theſe Doctors dont 
perceive the ſenſe of the letter which is very clear, but they can diſcoyer. 
myſteries, which are the greateſt obſcurities in the world. 

Nor but that they ſometimes ſtumble upon a happy conjecture in this 
ſort of combinations ;- and the Holy Fathers, we ſee, often ſought for my- 
ſteries in numbers. It is long ſince it was-cuſtomary to make one word of 
the initial letters of ſeveral Shes; as for inſtance, that of Maccabees, of 
which we have ſpoken in the firſt part of this work a: and St. Auſtin finds 

in the word Adam, the initial letters of four Gr. ek words, which ſignify. 
the four quarters of the world. 

AND beſides this ſpeculative Cabala, there is b kkewiſe: a practical one, 
which approaches very near to magick. It conſiſts in converſing with Spi- 
tits, in doing ſuper- natural things, in healing diſeaſes, and in driving away 
devils, or at leaſt in making it believed, that you can do all theſe things, by. 
reverſing certain words of Scripture, or by ſecrets drawn from thence, A 
 Rabbin named Nachman, boaſts that he had himſelf launched a ſhip, 
which the crew could not ſtir, and that by virtue of the name of God, 
which he wrote in a piece of paper. And the Jews are wicked enough to 
lay, that it was by this name, that JESUS CHRIST did all the miracles, 


which the Evangeliſts report of him; that he. found.this name in the temple; 
See P. 40. 
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and having cut a hole in his foot, hid it there; and that i it was from hence, 
that he drew the power of working the miracles which he did. But if this 


name had ſo extraordinary a virtue, why did not the Jewiſh prieſts, (Who 


could not have been ignorant of the true pronunciation of this adorable 


name whilſt the temple ſubliſted) do the ſame miracles which JTzsvs 
CHRIST did? 


cee e eee A HHH CUSCO HITYRIERI?: 


CHAP. VIL | 
Of the ancient Greek * verſions of the K cripture, which were 


made from the Hebrew; particularly of bas of the LXX. 
which 15 the moſt famous of them. 


IOrmerl God was known only in 1 it was only to the delten. 
dants of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, that he made known his 


name: and as then they were the only people whom he entruſted with his 


boracles, the ſacred books were then written only in Hebrew. A language 


which was the mother-tongue of the Patriarchs:and of the Jewiſh nation; ; 


and the impoſſibility of not only underſtanding the ſenſes of theſe divine 


books, but even of reading them as they ought to be read, without a parti- 
_ cular inſtruction, was very ſuitable to God's deſign of concealing the know- 


ledge of his myſteries from other people, even though the book "which con- 
a them had fallen into.their hands. 


appointed for the making himſelf known and worſhipped by all the earth, 


Bue when the time which he had 


approached, he permitted his word to paſs unto the Gentiles, by means of 
the verſions which were made of 'it into languages which ſpread farther, 
and were more eaſy to be underſtood, than the Hebrew; that the Jews who 


had an implacable hatred for all other nations, might not be able to conccai 
the truth from them. And this is what we learn from St. Auſtin a, who 


{peaking of the Greek verſion of the LXX. obſerves, that it was by a par- 
ticular providence of God that it happened, that as motives of religion 
or hatred hindered the eus from communicating their tooks to other na- 
tions, the autFority of King Ptolemy, whom God made inſtrumental to 
the accompliſhing of his 2 us, made them paſs long tefore into the hands 


4 2 De Doctriua Chr: lara, lib. 2. ch. 15. 
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of thoſe people, who were one day to believe in him, through the grace of 1 
the Saviour of the world. 

_ THERE were two things which made the Greek language at that time 
almoſt univerſal. The firſt was the conqueſts of Alexander the Great, a 
Grecian by nation, at firſt king of Macedon, and atterwards king of the 
greateſt part of the world. His vaſt empire though divided after his death, 
did yet ſubſiſt a great while. His officers divided it among themſelves, and 

reigned 1n ditferent countries. So that the Greeks ſtill continued to reign in 
the world; the Se/euride in Syria, and the Prol mies in Egypt. And by 
this means the Greek language became known, and in uſe, both in Judea = = { 
and Egypt. And the other cauſe of the extent of this language, was the we bl 
high reputation the Greeks had acquired for learning and wiſdom, which | 
100 them alſo deſirous of knowing their language, who were not ſubject = 
to their dominion. This then was the language which God made uſe of, to i] 
give the Gentiles the firſt knowledge of the Meſſi ah. The Greek verſion of 55 li 
the Old Teſtament prepared the way for the Goſpel. The Gentiles read in 4 
theſe books, the prophecies which the Apoſtles ſhewed had been accompli- 
ſhed in JESUS CHRIST, and found that the obſtinate incredulity of the 

Jews had been foretold in them. They could neither ſuſpect the fidelity of 
the Apoſtles, becaufe this verſion had not been made by them; nor accuſe 
the Jews of having altered theſe books, becauſe as they were, they condemn- 
ed them. eder the time in which it was made, gave it a prodigious deal of 
weight; becauſe it having appeared before the birth of JESUS CHRITSt, 
neither Pagans nor Jews could ſay, that the ancient prophecics therein had 
been adapted to the circumſtances of his life. 


Warorver were the authors of the Greek verſio ion, which bears the he Jon 
name of the Septuagint, and of which Philo and Foſephus have ſaid fo gr 
much, no one doubts but that it was made long before the time of IE SUS 
CHRIST: and it is of great authority ?. Several paſſages of the Old Te. 
ſtament, which are quoted in the New, are taken from thence. All the 
ancient verſions which were publickly read in the different churches of the 
world, the Arabich, the Ethiopick, the Armenian, the Gothick, the II- | 
/yrican, and the ancient Latin which was in uſe before St. Jerome's time, 
were made from it; and in ſhort, every one of them, except the Syriac, were 


See Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. I. ch. 6. §. 7. 
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made from that of the LXX. and to this day the Greek Church, and the 


_ Churches of the Eaſt, have no other. This is that verſion which the f- 


thers and doctors of the church have explained, and commented upon. 
This is that verſion from which they drew their deciſions in matters of faith, 
and their precepts of morality. It was by this, that they confuted hereſies, 
and both general and particular councils explained themſelves. So that, 
whoever the authors of it were, its authority is great; and that upon thi, 


account only, if no other, that it was made at a time when the Hebrew 


Was a living language, and conſequently more eaſy to be underſtood than it is 
now, when it is almoſt impoſſible to come at the true underſtanding of it, 


other wiſe than by the aſſiſtance of the ancient verſions. And this makes it 


neceſlary, that I ſhould here relate the hiſtory of this verſion. 
WE find this hiſtory in a book, the author of which calls himſelf 


The hiſto- 
rp of the . 8 8 Teen | at he ſave 
xs 7 * A iſteas. It is certain, the book is very ancient, and to ſay that he ſays no- 


el thing of ſeveral circumſtances of this famous hiſiory, as for inſtance, of the 


cells in. which theſe LXX. Interpreters were ſhut up, (who neverthelcſs, accord- 
ing to Fuſtin Martyr all wrote the ſame thing) is not ſufficient to deſtroy 

This miracle indeed might perhaps have been believed and even pub- 
liſhed upon too {light grounds, and without the firſt author of this hiſtory's 
having ſaid any thing of it. But whether this book, ancient as it is, be ſup. 
poſititious, is another queſtion. There are learned men who think it to bea 


romance invented by ſome Alexandrian Jew, in order to raiſe the reputation 


of a verſion which his fellow-citizens had made. But whatever this hiſtory 


be, Foſephus, Philo, and all the ancients believed it, and told it, in the lame 
manner, as £Ariſteas or the author of the book which bears his name, docs; 
and that is thus. 

FEIN Pro/emy Philadelphus having by the advice of Demetrius Pha. 
rens cauſed a magnificent library to be built at Alexandria, and given him 
the direction of it; this philoſopher ſpoke to him of the ſacred books of the 
Jews, as of a work which would do honour to his library. And this prince there- 
fore reſolved to have them, and to cauſe them to be ttanſlated into his own 
language. He ſent embaſſadors to Eleazer- the high. prieſt of the Jews, 
and loaded them with rich preſents for the temple. Their inſtructions were 
to deſire him to give the king a copy of the ſacred books, and to ſend him 
ſome perſons of diſtinction and learning, who might tranſlate them into Greek, 


 eAriſteas who. was one of the greateſt men of the kingdom, was of this 
| cm- 
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embaſly, and Eleager who received him with honour, was, according to 
Joſephus, the ſon of Onias the firſt, the brother of Simon the Fu/t, who 


is mentioned in Eccleſiaſticus, and grandſon to Zaddus, who went to meet 


Aexander, and made him fo favourable to the Jews. 


THE high: prieſt conſulted with his council about the petition of Ptolemy, 
and afterwards choſe ſix men out of every tribe, which make 72 in all, 


gave them a copy written in letters of gold, and its skins very artfully 


faſtened together, and ſent them into Egyyt. The king received them fa- 


vourably, and ſhewed a great deal of reſpect for the divine books; and after 
having entertained them for ſome days with great magnificence, he thought 
there was no place more proper for doing the work he had undertaken, than 
the Je of Pharos, which was but ſeven furlongs diſtant from Al ecan- 


dria. He took care to furniſh them with every thing that was neceſſary, 


ſo that in the ſpace of 72 days, they finiſhed their verſion. 
had it read publickly in the preſence of the prieſt's, great men, and ai! the 
Jews, who were then very numerous at Alexandria, and it was univeri.lly 


_ applauded; they cried out with one voice, that the tranſſation was jult and 


faithful; and in order to render it not only authentick, but unalt.rab!« too, 
they made imprecations againſt thoſe who ſhould have the raſhneſs i 14k 

any alteration in it. The king who cauſed it to be read to him, ive: ed 
the wiſdom of Moſes, and before he ſhut it up in his library, permitted 


the Jews to take ſeveral copies of it. And then, he ſent back tue depu- 
ties, after having made them ſome rich preſents. The moſt magniticent or 
which, was that of ſix-ſcore thouſand Jewiſh captives, Whoſe ranſom he 
After which he de- 


paid, and gave them liberty to return into Judea. 
poſited both the original Hebrew, and this Greek verſion in Eis library. 

Philo*alſo relates this ſtory, which he pretends happened under Pfo- 
ln Philadelphus, the third king of Egypt after Alexander. And he tpeaks 


of the queſtions which this king put to the deputies, and of the anſwers 
He fays, that 1 they made the verſion, hey were in- 


they made him. 


ſpired, ſo that they all wrote the ſame thing as if it had been inviſiuly di- 


Hated to them. The Iſle of Pharos, as he gocs on a few lines lower, is 


thereby become very famous. Not only the Fews, but many others go thi- 


ther to ſee the place where this verſion was made, and to thank Cad for ſo 
rich a preſent [to the world.] After Paving prayed and given thanks, they 


I. 1. of The life of Moſes. 


2 pitch 


Demetrius 
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pitch tents pot the ſea- ſhore, where they ſit * n upon the ſand, enjoy 
themſclues, regale with their friends and domeſitcks, and this country 
place appears more delicious to them than palaces themſelves. 

Foſephus* in his Antiquitzes copies Ariſteas, and refers the reader to his 
book. He is very long in deſcribing the preſents which Prolemy ſent to the 
temple ; and every thing he has extracted from this book proves, that he 
had the ſame book which we now haye. But nevertheleſs, this does not hin- 
der ſome from treating of this hiſtory as a romance, (as has been already ob. 
ſerved,) which the Jews of Alexandria invented, in order to give weight 
to the Greek verſion which they had made uſe of. 

I Have ſhewn in my Treatiſe of the Paſſover, that the Jews of Alex- 


andria had made a fort of Schiſm, by having contrary to the prohibition of 


the law, built a temple in Egypt for their own convenience; though at 
the ſame time without contending that the temple of Jeruſalem was not 
the moſt holy ; but only believing that they might offer ſacrifice in this which 
they had built. The little commerce they therefore had with the other 
Jes, made them forget their Hebrew, ſo that they no longer ſpake it, nor 
| underſtood it. So that there was a neceſſity for their having the ſacred books 
tranſlated into Greek, which was the language ſpoken at Alexandria. And 
their deſire of reading the Greek Verſion which they had made authentick, 
might, its ſaid, have cauſed them to invent this hiſtory, which they aſter- 
wards enriched. For in the time of Juſtin Martyr, they ſhewed the cells, 


in which, ſaid they, every interpreter was ſhut up by himſelf; but Arias 


ſays nothing at all of them. And what! is certain, is only this, that the authors of 


this verſion, whoeyer they were, have ſpoken as if they had been at 4/exan- 
aria, One proof of which is, the account they give of weights and mo- 


ney. Thus for inſtance, becauſe the Dracima of that city was worth two 


of Paleſtine, therefore the piece of money, which by Foſephus and the 


Ervangeliſts is called tetradrachma, is by them called d:drachma. They 
make the ſix Patriarchs who lived before the flood, an hundred years older 


than the H brew makes them, before they began to have children, and take 
from them an hundred years afterwards; which makes their chronology ex- 


treamly different from that of the original Hebrew; and this makes ſome 


learned men conjecture, that the Jews of Alexandria were willing to ac- 
commodate the books of Moſes to the annals of the Egyptians, which 


+ Lib. 142. ( 2. 4 
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made the world older than Moſes had made it in Geneſis. St. Frome ſpeaks 
of this verſion with a great deal of freedom. He ſays, the church only 
made uſe of it in her infancy, becauſe there was none of greater authority, 
and perhaps it was the only one in being, when the church was firſt found- 
ed; and that therefore, the Apoſtles Andi themſelves obliged to quote the 
paſſages they took out of the O Teſtament in Greek, made ule of this 
verſion, when they found it not contrary to the Hebrew, 

1 DoNT pretend to determine ſo intricate a queſtiona; but it muſt be 
granted, that in ſpight of the ſtrange hatred of the Hevrew-Fews to 
this verſion, (which went ſo far as to eſtabliſh an annual faſt, to teſtify 
their grief at the publication of this work, which faſt is marked in their 
Calendar) yet it was honour'd and eſteem d by all the world. When the 
Hebrew language had ceaſed to be the vulgar tongue, the verſion ot the 
LXX. was read in the ſynagogues, even in Juda it (elf. It is true, this 
was not univerſally done; there was a fort of diviſion among the Jews a- 
bout it; ſome were for having the Scriptures read only in Hebrew, and 
' were therefore called Hebrews,or Hebrai gers; whilſt others read it in Greek, 
and were called Helleniſts; that is, Greeks, or Grecizers, And as the 
number of the latter was greater than that of the Hebrew Jeu, and the 
Apoſtles preached moſt frequently to them ; it is therefore not to be won- 
dered at, as St. Jerome infinuates, that the paſſages of the Old Teſtame:.t 
which are quoted in the New, are ſometimes borrowed from thence. But 
alter all, it was viſibly an act of divine providence, that this verſion pre- 
ceded the publication of the Goſpel; and it has been authorized by the 
uſe the Apoſtles rhemſelves did, and the whole Church 1 does, make 

of it. 

AND this obliges 1 me, in ſupport of it, to anſwer ſome nen which Objedtions - 
are made againſt the hiſtory of Ariſteas. The firſt is, that Demetrius Pha- 47 5 . ot 
lereus could not have adviſed Ptolemy to cauſe the ſacred books of the Jews ry of Ati- —_ 
to be tranſlated, becauſe this Prince had put him to death in the beginning tens. 1 

ol his reign, as is related by Hermippas in Diogenes Laertius. But to the ; 
authority of Hermippas is oppoſed that of Ariſtobulus a Jew and Peripa- 
tctick, who in Euſebins addreſſes himſelf to Ke Phiometor thus; 
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Our law was tranſlated into Greek, under the reign of your uncle Phila- 
delphus, by the advice and care of Demetrius Phalereus. 
THE ſecond objection is, that they could not have choſen ſix deputies 
out of every tribe, becauſe after the diſperſion of the Jews, the tribes of 
Fudah and Benjamin only remained. To which it is anſwered, that at the 
time of the tranſportation, all the tribes were not ſo abſolutely deſtroyed, 
but that there yet remained ſome families of them, and ſeveral of them re- 
turned from Babylon with the whole tribe of Fudah; whence it is that 
St. Luke* ſays, that Anna the Propheteſs was of the tribe of Aſer. 
LASTLY, it is obſerved, that the mole called Heptaſtadium, by which 
 e Ariſteas ſays the 1ſle of Pharos was joined to Alexandria, was accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, the work of Cleopatra, who is well known 
to have lived long after Prolemy. But this difficulty is not ſolidly founded, 
Ce ſarb ſays clearly, that it was the work of the ancient kings; tor ſo the 
paſſage ought to be read, and not of the ancient regions. Perhaps Ammi- 
D anus Marcellinus imputes it to Cleopatra, becauſe that princels repaired it. 
Whether SOME Fathers ſay that there is another verſion prior to that of the LXX, 
oe AS. but they bring no proofs of it. Whether the LXX. tranſlated the whole 
all tbe Bible, or only the 'Pentatenuch, is a queſtion not fo eaſy to be determined, 
8 It ſeems, that the few days which they employed in making their tranſlation, 
could not be ſufficient for tranſlating more than the five books of a f, 
How could they have written ſo large a volume, as all the Scriptures make, 
in ſo ſhort a time? To which St. Jerome adds, that Joſephus and Ariſteas 
who were the firſt authors of the hiſtory of this verſion, never ſpeak but of 
the law, and that when they ſpeak of the law ſingly, they are to be under- 
ſtood only of the Pentateuch. However, this is denied by others, who 
ſay that if they had divided all the Scriptures among them, they might 
have tranſlated the whole in two months and a half. But Foſcphus® de- 
termines the queſtion, for he clearly ſays that the LXX. tranſlated only the 
books of Meſes. And if fo, they muſt have been other Interpreters, who tran- 
{lated the reſt of the Scripture. And what is certain is only this, that the whole 
verſion was made before the time of JESUS CHRIST. Though Ariſteas 
ſays, that there were Seventy tuo Interpreters, yet it is generally called the 
verſion of the Seventy, for the ſake of a round number. 
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Bo r beſides this verſion of the LXX. we learn from St. Athanaſius, that Other 
ſince the birth of JESUS CHRIST, Aquila, who was born at S7nope, a city Gs 
of Pontus, made a new Greek verſion of the Bible*. He was originally a % Sci. 
| Gentile, afterwards a CHriſtian, and died a Few. And after him Symmac huis of SD 

Hamaria made a ſecond ; but he was no more ſteady in his religion than Aqui- 
la; he paſſed from Judaiſm to the faith, and afterwards fell into the hereſy of 
the Ebionites. He lived under the Emperour Severus. And Theodotion who 
was as inconſiſtent in the affairs of religion as the other two, having been firſt. 
a Pagan, then a Catholick, then an Ebionite, and at laſt aFew; this Theodo= 
tion, 1 fay, made a third Verſion. And beſides theſe, Origen found two 
others at Fericho®, concealed and hid under ſome veſſels; which happened 
under the empire of Caracalla. He publiſhed them under the names of a 
fifth and ſixth verſion; of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, when we come 
to 0 ſpeak of the famous edition of the e which Origen made. 


Publiſb d A. D. 218. See Prid. Conn. P. ii. B. I. under the Year 277. bOre was found 
at Jericho, and one at Nicopolis, a city near Actium in Epirus. The Forney i in the reign of Alex 
ander Severus, zhe latter in the reign of — - Prid. Conn. Ibid. 
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o the ancient Latin verſi ons of the Bible; Particular ly if the 
HL ulgate. 


HE language of princes generally becomes in time the common 74; E. 
language of their ſubjects. The conqueſts of Alexander made the ben of the 
Greek tongue univerſal; and by the ſame means, the Latin tongue extend- Tings 
ed it ſelf with the Roman empire, all over the world. There was ſcarce a 
nation in the world, where by the help of this language, you might not 
make your ſelf underſtood. And perhaps this was the reaſon why JESUS 
CauR1sT, who was born among the Jews, but was pleaſed to die upon 
the croſs, for the ſalvation of all mankind, ſuffered his title to be written 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. All the authors of the books of the New 


Teſtament, have nevertheleſs written in Greek ; (St. Matthery alone wrote 
his 
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his Goſpel in Hebrew :) which was, becauſe the Greek language was moſt in 
uſe at that time, becauſe it was the moſt ancient, and becauſe its politeneſs had 
made it the language of the learned. So that, it was well known, almog 
all oyer the world. At Rome it (elf it was familiarly ſpoken ; and Was in 
uſe among the ancient Gauls. Nevertheleſs, the Latin Church could not 
be without a verſion of the O/4 and New Teſtament into its own k lan. 
guage. This firſt Labin verſion was made from the Grech; the Hebroccg 
themſelves had at that time ſcarce any knowledge at all of the Heben 
tongue, and perhaps read the Bible in Hebrew no where but i in Judia, 

and ſome places of the Faſt. | 
II is not known who was the Author of the firſt Latin Verſion of 
the Scriptures. And St. Auſtiua tells us, that there ſoon appeared 1 2rCat 

= number of them. Ye know them who tranſlated the Scriptures into 

! Greek, ſays he, and the number of them is not great; but the num ur of 

1 5 8 _ the Latin tranſlators 1s inſinite. When the faith came to be eſtablifked, 

the firſt man who found a Greek copy, notwithſtanding the little knowl, age 

he had of the two languages, boldly undertook a tranſlation of it. But neyer- 
theleſs, there was one among this multitude of verſions, which the ſame 

Tube lta- St. Auſtin calls Italic, becauſe it was uſed by the Chriſtians in Italy; and 

fon Ver- it retains that name to this very day. This Izalick Verſion is an ancient 

| Latin tranſlation of the Greek Verſion. St. Ferome calls it the Vu gar; 

and St. Auſtin ſays of it, The Italick verſion 1s preferable to all other ver. 
ſions, becauſe it is both more faithful, and more clear, It is pretended that = 
St. Ferome, when he was young, reviſed it, or at leaſt a part of it, by that 
of the LXX. becauſe this father tells St. Auſtin in one of his letters, that 
he had tranſlated the Bible, after having corrected it from Greek into La- 
Tin, for the uſe of the Latins. But however that be, it is certain that this 
father having afterwards learned Hebrew under different maſters, and ſpa- 
Se. je- red no pains to make himſelf maſter of it, undertook a new Latin Tran- 
1 lation of the Scriptures from the Hebrew; which no body had undertaken 
before him. His motives to this undertaking he himſelf declares; IF © 
had, ſays he, the Verſa ton of the LXX. in its purity, and as it came out of 
their hands, it Would be in vain for you, Chromatius, to attempt to engage 
me to make a Latin one from the Hebrew. It would then be my duty to re. 
ſpect, and by my ſilence give my approbation to a work which has been uni 


: De Dodrins Chriſtiana, lib. ii. e. 2. and 15. 
werſally 
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verſally received, and has contributed ſo very much to the eſtabliſhment of 
the faith. But the verſion of the LXX. has been ſo altered, and even ſo 
corrupted, by having ſpread abroad into ſo many places, that you may well 
think I have a right either of judging what copies are moſt correct, or of 
making an entire new verſion. He had corrected that of the New T eſta- 
ment at Rome, by the command of pope Damaſus. And after the death Letters to 
of this pope, whom he ſurvived thirty years, he returned into a monaſtery --=" 
at Bethlehem, where he lived five years, and having there found a maſter of fto-h.ard | 
the Hebrew tongue, under whom he thoroughly ſtudied that language, he wach. 
undertook his tranſlation. He tranſlated all the books which are in the 
Jewiſh canon, and added Judith and Tobit to them; but he did not touch 
the books of V. ;ſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Maccabees, Baruch, or the Additi. 
ons to Eſther and Daniel; becauſe none of theſe books were written in 
Hebrew. 
THis verſion of St. 7 rome was much clearer than the Greek Verſion; 
that is, he had interpreted the original Hecrew more perſpicuouſly than 
had been done by the LXX. whoſe verſion had been tranſlated into Latin 
by other interpreters, Who conſequently had not conſulted the Hebrew . 
text: and St. Ferome himſelf, in his Preface to the Pentateuch, gives the 
reaſons why his verſion might be more conſpicuous than that of the LXX. 
Theſe interpreters, lays "te aid their work before the coming of ] ESUS 
Cnk1sT, and could not therefore but expreſs equivocally, what they could 
not comprehend fully. We who: have laboured after his death and reſur- 
rection, have rather dritten an hiſtory, than prophecies. Men relate 
things which they have ſcen very differently from what they do thoſe things, 
which they have only underſtood ; and the better and clearer our ideas are, 
the more intelligible will our writings be. 

'Tais work of St. Jerome was admired by ſome, and criticized on by 
others. It was thought raſh in him, to make a new tranſlation of the Scri- 
pture; and he was charged with having injured that of the LXX. But he 
ſtood his ground both againſt murmures and calumny. It coſt him many 
apologies, wherein he defends himſelf ; eſpecially againſt the charge of ha- 
ving had a deſign to obſcure or condemn the verſion of the LXX. by his 
own. And he urged to little purpoſe, that the Jews themſelves found his 

verſion to be entirely agrecable to the original: this did not appeaſe his 
enemies. St. Auſtin himſelf, _ they were friends, and UNIT by 
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letter, acknowledged to him, that he would not ſuffer his verſion to be 
read in his church, becauſe this novelty which ſeemed injurious to the au- 
thority of the Septuagint, had given great offence, and cauſed great trou- 
ble among the people, whoſe ears and hearts had been accuſtomed to, and 
as it were filled with the ancient verſion; which belides had been autho- 


rized by the Apoſtles. 
AFTER the death of St. Ferome, his new verſion ſpread ; it (elf inſen- 


ſibly. They made uſe of that, and the ancient {ta/zck, indifferently, 


Pope Gregory ſays, that the church of Rome read both; and that he, ac. 
cording to her example, quoted either, as it beſt ſuited his purpoſe. But at 
laſt, that of St. Jerome prevailed over the ancient Vulgate, not by any ec- 


cleſiaſtical decree, but inſenſibly by uſe and cuſtom. Hugo de F. Viclor 
ſays poſitively, that the Latin Church declared it authentick ; but he does 


not relate any deciſion that was made upon it, or Sive any account of ei- 


The Vule 
gue. 


ther time, or place, when it had been done. 
NEVERTHELESS the YVilgate which we have at preſent, and which 


the Council of Trent has declared authentick, is not the pure verſion of 
St. Jerome. It has in it a great deal of the ancient I7alick ; but it cannot yet 


be diſcovered, by whom, or at what time this mixture was made, Some 


think that St. Jerome has no part in the preſent Vulgate; and it is true, that 


the Pſalms in it are not his. The verſion he made of them, which is in 
his works, is very different from that of the Vu gate; his was made from 
the Hebrew, that of the Yulgate from the Greek. The Ffalms: were dai- 


ly ſung in the church by the people; and they having gotten them by 


heart, new ones could not be ſubſtituted in the room of the old, withouta 
great deal of trouble; and this is the reaſon why St, Ferome's verſion of 


them was not made uſe of. Nor were any of thoſe books tranſlated by 


him which are not in Hebrew ; and therefore the verſion we have of them, 


is certainly not his. But as for all the reſt of the books of the preſent Vul- 
gate, we need only compare them with the pure verfion which he made of 


them, and makes a part of his works, and we ſhall find almoſt an exact 


agreement between them. The Y/zate comes nearer tothe Hebrew, and 


and is more perſpicuous than the Septuagint. And we alſo find in the pre- 
fent Vulgate, the additions which he ſaid he had made to his verſion, of 
fome paſlages of the Hebrew text, which were wanting in the ancient 


verſion. But they are. not all in it; as might be n from ſeveral in- 
ances 
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ſtances which might be drawn out of his Commentaries, Which proves, 
as I have faid, that the preſent Yalgate conſiſts partly of the old Tralick 
verſion, and partly of St. Zerome's, This mixture was a ſort of expedient 
to reunite the minds which had been divided about this matter, and to re- 
concile the reſpe& the people had for the Old verſion, with the eſteem 
which the learned had for that of this great father. This is the 8 
of the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine; and Clemens the Eighth, i 

the Preface which he put at the beginning of the Bible, poſitively ſays; a 
this Latin edition of the Bible which "he publiſhed, was made from the 
tranſlation vr correction of St. Jerome, in which were retained many things 
out of that ancient verſion which St. Jerome calls the Common, or the 
Vulgar tranſiation, St. Auſtin the Italick, and pope Gregory the Old. 

Bur without any further enquiries after the author of the Fulgate, it is 
ſufficient that we know, that the Council of Trent has declared it authen- 
tick. It calls it the Old, but with relation only to that multitude of new 
verſions, which then appeared every day: For we have ſeen that in the 
time of pope Gregory it was called the New; and the Old then was the 
Italick, Now the council commands, that this verſion, (which was then 
| looked on as the Old,) having been in uſe in the church for ſo many ages, 
| ſhall be received as authentick, in the publick lectures, in diſputes, in 
ſermons, and in expoſitions; and that no one Pave Fe boldneſs to reject it, 
under any prerence what ſpever®. of 
HowE VER, it may not be amis to plain here, what we are to under- 
ſtand by this deciſion of the council b. The originals of the ſacred books 
are in themſelves authentic, becauſe they were dictated by the Ho Lx 
GHosT; and the copies of theſe originals are no farther authentich, than 
as they are agreeable to them. And in what ſenſe then, did the council 
declare the Fulgate authentick? was it preferred by them to the originals? 
The fathers, ſays Bellarmine ©, ſpeaking of the Council of Trent, make 
no mention of the originals in this canon; they only choſe out among the 
Latin verſions, that which they judged to be the moſt ſafe. And this 
judgment might well be made of it, after its uſe for ſeveral ages had ſhewn, 
that there was nothing in this verſion, that was contrary either to faith, or 
morality. But a thing likewiſe becomes authentick, when the uſe of it has 

* Sefſ. 4. Can. 2. o See Du pi Hiſtory of the Canon, Kc. B. 1. —— vii. $ 3. < De vor- 
bo Dei Scrip. J. 2, cap. x. 
X 2 autho- 
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authorized it; that is, when they who have authority to command it, will 
have it uſed in publick. And this is the ſenſe in which the Vulgate was de- 
clared authentic. The fathers of the council of Trent had nothing elſe 
in view. So that the greateſt Divines agree, that it was not the intent of 
theſe fathers, to prefer it before the original Hebrew and Greek texts. It 
is the hereticks, ſays Serrarius, a learned Jeſuit, who in order to make the 
fathers of this council contemptible, have endeavoured to perſwade peo- 


ple, that they really gave more authority to the copy, than to the original. 


So that theſe judicious rules of the ancient fathers will always laſt. Then 
there is any difference in the copies, ſays St. Auſtin®*, as the ſame fact can- 
not happen in two different manners, more faith muſt be given to the ori. 
ginals than to the tranſlations. When the Latin copies of the New Teſta- 
ment dier, ſays St. Jerome®, recourſe muſt be had to the Greek, which is 
the ſource; and when the Greek and Latin copies of the Old Teſtament | 
diſagree, the Hebrew muſt be conſulted, and the fountain preferred before 


the ſtreams : and in another place this holy father ſays the ſame thing more 
expreſlye; upon which Gratian makes this deciſion ; the books of the Old 


Teſtament ought always to be examined by the Hebrew, and thoſe of the 


New, by the Greek; which the council of Trent has not forbidden. 


They who ſtudy the Scriptures thoroughly, ſays Salmeron, another famous 


| Jeſuit, who aſſiſted at that council, are ſtill permitted to conſu 't the ſources 
of it, and to correct by their aſſiſtance, what length of time, or the negli 
gence of copiſts, may have ſpoiled in the Vulgate. For inſtance, I will 


ſuppoſe it was by conſulting the original, that they corrected that place in 
Ezra®, where it was pax illius, his peace, which made no ſenſe at all, by 
making it paxil.us, a Stake ; it plainly appears to have been a fault of the 
copilts. In Proverds*, inſtead of lapides ſaceult, the ſtones of the bag, 


they had put /apides ſeculi, the ſtones of the age. Which corrections have 


been made ſince the approbation given to the Y ulgate by the Council . 
Trent, when the popes publiſhed more correct editions of the Bible; which 


ſhews, ſays a learned man, how ignorant, or how rafh a thing it is to con- 


tend, that the council of Trent has taken away all authority from the ori- 


ginal Hebrew and Greek, which are the works of the HoLy GHos r, and 


preferred or equalled the * to them. Since the council, the Vulgate 


De Civit. Dei. lib. xv. c. 13 Letters zo Sun. and Fretela. © Letters to Lucius. 
3 Proleg. 2. SIX. 8. f Xvi. 11. | 
has 
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has been corrected by the order of Sixtus Quintus and Clemens the Eighth. 
Nor was this correction ſo exact, but that it is there declared in the Preface, 
that there were yet ſome places not touched, which cught to be altered ; 
and it is added, that 2/18 edition is not extream!y exact, we have deſs 22 
edly paſſed over ſeveral places, for fear of giving offence. 
I] THEREFORE again lay, the Fulgatè is neither more valuable, nor 
equal to the original texts. There was nothing ſaid of them in the coun- 
(il, ſays Salmeron, the only queſtions there, were about the Latin verſions, 
which had juſt then appeared in great numbers. The council declared that 
the Vu gate was the beſt, and the ſafeſt of theſe. The church, adds Bellar- 
nine n, has aſſured us that there is no errour in the Vulgate which concerns 
faith or morality, and that the faith ful may entirely Cive credit to it. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that what I have juſt now ſaid in favour of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, does not imply that we have always a right of correcting or 


explaining the Yu, ate by the copies we have at preſent, into which many 
The Latin In- 


errours may have ſlipt, by the negligence of the copiſts. 
terpreter may have had as correct, or perhaps better copies than ours. But 
when it is certain, that the Latin Interpreter read the originals as we now 
do, if then there appears any obſcurity in his verſion, we muſt have recourſe 
to the original. Thus in that paſſage of the ate, where St. Peter asks 


our Lord Chriſt what death St. John ſhould dic, his anſwer according to the 
preſent edition of the Va, gate is, Sic cum Too man re don.c veniam, quid. 
id te? Iwill that he ſo tarry till T com”, what is that to thee ? which not 


being ſenſe, it is evident that this page has been cor: upted by the copiſts, 


who have put /e inſtcad of /;, which is what the Greck tar fon fies; rf” 1 
Wil! that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Sic might caſily be 
put for /, and therefore it is moſt probable, that the fault 1s in the Latin | 


copy, and not in the Greek. 
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1y book among all the ſacred writings, which they looked on as divine. 
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Of the Samaritan Pemateuch, Chaldee — and 


other very 101, 


E have in another place ſpoken of the origin of the Samaritans, 
and of the manner of their leaving the worſhip of Idols. When 
JEsUs CHRIST came into the world, they worſhipped only the one God 
of the Jews. The queſtion between them and the Jews, was only con- 
cerning the place where he ought to be worſhipped, as appears by the di- 
ſcourſe our Lord had with the Samaritan woman*. But the Samaritans 
| The Pentateuch was the on- 


Nor is it to be wondered, that they ſhould receive no other; the reſt were 


the works of the Jews, with whom they kept no communication, at the 
time they were compoſed, or publiſhed®. 


The preſent Samaritans, to 
this day careſully preſerve the Pentateuch written in the ancient character, 


which was that of the Jews before the captivity: which makes this book 
eſteemed as a precious monument of antiquity, and a proof of the Mo- 


ſaic hiſtory, and of every thing contained in the books of Moſes. For 
there is no eſſential difference between the Samaritan and the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; and it cannot be ſaid, 


merce with one another, but an utter hatred for one another, conſpired 


that two nations who had no com- 


2 Zo. v. b The Dean of Norwich is of opinion, that the Samaritans did not receive their copy 
of the Pentateuch from the Fews, till after the time of Ezra; and that it was copied from Era's. 
Which if it was, they might then as well have taken copies of all thoſe other books which Ezra had 


brought into the Fewiſh canon, (which were, ſome few excepted, all that are at preſent in the canon 
f the Old Teſtament) as the Pentateuch. And it ſeems hard to ſay, why they did not copy the one 


a5 well as the other. The Dean's reaſons are, I. that it has all the interpolations that Ezra's copy 

has. And 2. that it has many variations, which are manifeſtly cauſed by the miſtake of ſuch ſimi- 

lar letters in the Hebrew alphabet, as have no ſimilitude in the Samaritan Character. Conn. P. i. 
B. 6. under the Year 409, But Du Pin (Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. i. cb. $. 2.) undertakes 

to anſwer mn reaſons, and declares himſelf to be of * 5 opinion. 


toge 
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together, to alter the law of Moſes, Theſe two Pentateuchs differed no 
other wiſe formerly than they do now, namely, in the figure of the let- 
ters, as St. Ferome aſſures us; who tells usa, that the characters which 
were in uſe in the time of Moſes, were the ſame with thoſe the Samari- 
zans yet uſe, and that the letter Thau in their alphabet, which is the laſt, 
was of the figure of the croſs, which the Chriſtians made upon their fore- 
heads. From whence it is evident, that we may by comparing the S$4a74- 
ritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew, clear up ſeveral difficulties, and deter- 

mine which of the different ways of reading the Scripture which interpre- 


ters have followed, is moſt ancient, and een moſt agrecable to the 
truth. 


F. Morin of the Oratory, found this precious manuſcript copy, in the 
beautitul library, which belongs to the college of the pricſts of that Con- 
gregation at Paris, and printed it in M. /e Fay's Polyglott®, It was a pre- 
ſent of F. de Harley-Sanchys, who brought it from Conſtantinople with 

many others. There is generally joined with it, a verſion of it into vulgar 
Samaritan, which is very ancient. The difference, as I have ſaid, between 

the two Pentateuchs was not conſiderable z but there was ſome difference 
between them, and it could not be otherwiſe : for it is impoſlible, but that 

' when a book has been ſeveral times written, ſome alterations will continue; 
and in this caſe, they were nations who were at variance and enmity with 
each other, Who each copied the ſame book for themſelves; and conſe- 
quently had no correſpondence with one another in order to agree upon the 
readings, which were to be preferred; but on the contrary, each was for ha- 
ving their own copy looked on as authentick. 


Thx Chaldee Paraphraſes are a ſort of originals, or at leaſt very. ancient Ie Cha- 
verſions. The origin of them was this. The Jews having almoſt forgot- 2 N 
ten their own language in the Babyloniſh captivity, and accuſtomed themſelves. 
to that of their conquerour, the text of the Bible, was no longer underſtood 
dy the people ; and therefore it was neceſſary to explain it in the Chaldee 
tongue. From. the time of Ezra, ſays Maimonides, what the reader read' 
of the law, an interpreter explained to the people. Which occaſioned the 
making of. Paraphraſes in Chaldee, which differs but a little from the Sy- 


Upon the gth Chapter of Ezekiel. Both the Samaritan Pentateuch aud the Samaritan 


verſion, and the Latin tranſlation of them, are ſince much more correct i printed inWalton's Poly- 


riac, 


- or EIS Are Er —— 


| ak. on books of the Bible: the Paraphraſes of the Law, of the Prophets, and 
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riac, which was the language of the Jews in our Saviour's time. And theſe 
Paraphraſes were called Targumim, and in the ſingular Targum, a Chal. 

dee word which ſignifies Explanation. They are ſometimes an exact literal 
Vverſion word for word, ſometimes only ſenſe for ſenſe. 
a 2 Tax Jews divide theſe Paraphraſes into three claſſes, as they do the 
ſe of the Hagiographa, or holy books : The Paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, 
one ai, made by Onkelos, or Onkeloſos, who lived forty years before the birth of 
Ae Chriſt, and was the diſciple of the great Hillel, is not only the moſt an- 
5). cient, but the moſt famous. It is a great miſtake to attribute it to that 
Aquila of Pontus who trahſlated the Bible into Greek, of whom we 

have ſpoken, and who did not write till 130 years after JESUS CHRISI. 

The Paraphraſe upon all the prophets, except Daniel, was the work of 
Jonathan Ben Uriel, who was contemporary with Onkelos. And bcſides 

this Paraphraſe upon the Prophets, there has lately appeared a Taraphraſe 

upon the Pentateuch, under his name. The Paraphraſe upon the Hagio- 
grapha is attributed to Foſeph the blind, or the ſquint-eyed. It is no older 
than the fifth century, as appears from ſeveral things which are related in it. 

But as for thoſe of Oulelos and Jonathan, as they are quoted in all the Jew. 

iſh commentaries, their antiquity is not to be doubted of. The fathers 

of the Church make indeed no mention of theſe Paraphraſes, but weare not 

to wonder at their not doing it; they did not underſtand Hebrew cnough 

to know them, and had no commerce with the Jews. . 

Their uſe. THESE Paraphraſes are of great advantage to religion: we find ma- 
ny paſſages explained in them of the Meſſiah, which the Rabbins would 

now fain deprive us of. And they could not therefore have been in- 

vented in complaiſance to us. It is not to be doubted, but that they are 

very ancient, and were written at leaſt as early as the times of the au- 

thors, whoſe names they bear. The unanimous conſent of the Jews is a 
convincing proof of it: and who can imagine that theſe Paraphraſes 
were not made at a time when the Chaldee was the mother- tongue? 
would the Jews have troubled themſelves about making them, when they 

had laid aſide that language? and in ſhort, their application of a great ma- 

ny paſſages to the Meſſiah is a great mark of their antiquity. Their Au- 

hors were near in time to the latter Prophets, and were inſtructed in their 


traditions. And the Jews give ſo much authority to theſe Paraphraſes, eſpe- 
clally 
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cially thoſe of Qnkebos and Jonathan, that they almoſt equal them to the 
text. They ſay that Jonathan received his interpretations from Zechariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi, and that Onkelos collected together the ſentiments 
of the Rabbins Elie ger and Fehoſhua, who had been inſtructed by the Pro- 
phets. We find ſome very ſingular things in them concerning the Mord, Ly 
whom all things were made, which have a great deal of reſemblance to the 
beginning of St. Johns Goſpel. Beckins has lately publiſhed a Cha/dee 
Paraphraſe upon the Chronicles*, which he found in a Germa library : 
but of what antiquity it is, is not agreed. Some even doubt whether the 
others arc as ancient as the Jews make them. But whether they are or no, 
we had them from them, and therefore be their antiquity what it will, their 
authority is abſolute in the diſputes that are between them and usb. 
THE Hriac verſion is very ancient and worthy of eſteeme: for the Ye Sy- 


churches of the Eaſt have uſed it from the firſt eſtabliſhment of religions fes wits 


therein following the example of Antioch, capital of Syria, where the 
name of Chriſtian was firſt given to the diſciples of JEsUs CURIST; and 
that of the Patriarchate upon which all the churches of the Eaſt depended, 
long before the council of Nice, The g yriac language yet ſubſiſts among 
the Maronites, who inhabit Libanus, and the other Chriſtians of that coun- : 
try; but it is only in the divine books, and the cccleſiaſtical offices. It is 
not at all uſed but in them. The Jyr/ac is a Diale of the Chaldee. 
Albert Vidmanſtadins, Chancellour to the Emperour Ferdinand, was 
the firſt man in Europe who cauſed the Hriac New Teſtament to be printed; 
which was in the year 1555. He pretended to ſhew, that JESUS CHRIST 
and his Apoſtles ſpoke this language; but many people are not of his opi- 
nion. They think that JESUS CHRIS ſpoke Chaldee, ſuch as we find 
in the Jewilh Paraphraſes, or at leaſt a language which came very near it; 


: That on the firſt Book was publiſhed 1680. that on the ſecond, 1683. TheEnglith rea- 
der bas a large account of the Chaldee Paraphraſes here mentioned, and of two others, viz. The Je- 
ruſalem Targum on the Law, and the Targum oz Ruth, Eſther, Eccleſiaſtes, Song of Solomon, 
and the Lamentations, and of the uſe lee of them, eſpecially againſt the Fexus, in Prid. Conn. 
P. 2. B. viii. under the year 37. According to Dean Prideaux, the ancient Syriac Verſion 
is, without any exception at all, the beſt tranſlation of the Scriptures of Loth Old and New Teſta- 
ment that has been made by the ancients into any language whatſoever. Prid. Conn. P. 2. B. i. 
under the year 277. But Mr. De la Croſe, who is Counſellour and Librarian to the King of Pruſſia, 
prefers the Armenian Verſion of the New Teſtament 70 all the other ancient Verſions. 
Gene de Meſſieurs Beauſobre & L'Enfant ſur le N. Teſtament, p. 211. 
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for the words which the Evangeliſts have put into the Goſpel, are neither 


Hebrew, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but are derived from thoſe languages, 


Nevertheleſs, the Evangeliſts call theſe words Hebrew ones; but that is only 
in oppoſition to the Greek and Latin, and becauſe it was the language of 


the Jews, who are Hebrews. The modern Syriac has characters of its 
own, which are different from thoſe of the Hebreus and Samaritans . 
but it is nevertheleſs often written in Hebrew characters. And it ought to 
be here obſerved, that there are two Hriac verſions; the Old, which is 2 
tranſlation of the O/d Teſtament from the Hebrew; and the New, which 
is a tranſlation of the New Teſtament from the Greek. This laſt is be. 
yond contradiction the moſt ancient that ever was made in the church. 
It is that which the Maronitèes make utc of in their eccleſiaſtical offices. It 
is called the New verſion, only with reſpect to the other; for learned men 
have proved, that it was made above a thouſand years ago; by which we 


may judge of the antiquity of the firſt, 


As Arabick is become the vulgar language of almoſt all the Eaſt, We 
ſides the Syriac verſion, which is underſtood only by the learned, there 


are others in Arabick, which are not only uſed by the Maronites, and other 


Chriſtians in Alia, but alſo by the Jets and Samaritans*. Rabbi Saadias 


has publiſhed one of the Pentateuch, which a skilful man thinks to be very 


little different from that in the Paris Pobglott. The greateſt part of theſe 
Arabick verſions were from the Sepruagint. The Chriſtians of the EAI 
have two entire ones, but they neither know who were the authors of theſe 
verſions, nor the time when they were made. 

THE Ethiopians have allo tranſlated the Scripture into their language; 


opick and but there has only a part of this verſion yet appeared. Rabbi Jacob Ta- 


other ver- 5 | 
vos tranſlated the Pentateuch into Perſian, and the Jews printed it at Conſtan- 


tinople, in the year 1546. And there have been ſeveral other verſions made of 
the Pſa/ms and New Teſtam:nt ; but as they are novel, they are of no 


great authority, any more than many others which have been made into the 
5 different languages of Europe. 


Fagnin the Dominican was the firſt after St. Jerome who tranſlated che 
Old Teſtament into Latin from the Hebrew. His verſion was printed at 
Lions in the year 1528. Arias Montanis retouched it, and made it yet 
more literal, Munſter made another Latin tranflation of the Hebrew 


* See Du Pins Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. i. ch. 8. 8 2. 
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Bible, but into ſuch barbarous Latin as was grating to the ear. After Pag- 
nin, came a crowd of Interpreters, ſince the Hebrew language has been 
more ſtudied. Leo of Juda, who though not a Jew, underſtood Hevrow 
extremely well, began one, which has ſince been printed at Zurich; but 
death having prevented him from finiſhing his work, Theodorus Bibliander 
compleated it. This is that verſion which Robert Stephens printed with 
the Vulgate and Vatabluss Notes, without naming the authors of it. 
| Emmanuel Tremellius, who of a Jew became a Chriſtian, and Francis u- 
nius, have alſo given us a Latin tranſlation after their manner, which 
Caſtalio had done before them, and very lately Sebaſtian Schmidias. 
And ſome add to theſe 1/idorus Clarins; but it may be ſaid, he only corrected 


the ancient verſion, according to his ability, and ſometimes put in very ard. 
cxpreſſions. | 


ALL theſe verſions are very different from the ancient ones: which 
ariſes from hence, that the new tranſlators have followed the criticiſm and 
ſentiments of the Maſſorites, and the Jewiſh Grammarians. We have ſeen _ 
that the invention of the points made great alterations; and that the fame 
word has very different ſenſes, according as it is differently pointed: So that 
the new Interpreters of the Hebrew Bible, who follow the pointing of the 


ſchool of Tiberias, muſt be very different, for inſtance, from thoſe verſions 
which are made from the Greek Bible of the LXX. 


#8 Fames the firſt King of England, cauſed the Bible to be ceapllaed into Verſiors 
: Engliſh, from the Hebrew: The Synod of Dort ordered a verſion of it e ig 
| to be made into Dutch. Luther made one into High-auich. The Di- 8 Fogg 
vines of Geneva made one into French, and another into Italian. The e 
Jews of Spain have made one into Spaniſh, And the Roman. Catholic Do 
ors have alſo tranſlated the Vulgate into French. Thoſe of Louvain 
firſt did it into French, but M. de Sacy has ſome time ago made another | 


tranſlation of it into French, which is much purer than that of Louvains. 
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: 1f the curious reader would entertain himſelf auith a more copious View of the franſiations that 
have been made of the Scriptures, let him conſult the laborious work of the celebrated M. de Long,  hibliothe 
where among other things he gives an account of all the trauſlatioms that ever were made of the Scri- en ee, 

pture into any lan gage whatſoever, whether ancient or modern, ond of the ter{izs by uh 37 
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An Introduction to 


ALL theſe verſions have their uſe; eſpecially for thoſe who have not the 


Book II. 


advantage of looking into the original : for an exact and attentive reader, 
who underſtands neither Greek nor Hebrew, may ſufficiently learn the force 


of the original texts, by comparing theſe verſions : I mean eſpecially by the 


ancient verſions. We there ſee how their authors have explained certain 
paſſages, and conſequently how they muſt have read the Hebrew and the 


Greek, and by that means what was the moſt ancient my of reading them. 


ET ETEE EEE EEE EEE EIS: 


C 9 AP, 3 
Of the moſt famous Editions of the Bible. 


TT is a received tradition among the Jews, that Moſes gave to each of the 
heads of the tribes, a copy of tlie law; and that every private man af. 


W. copied it. Mazmonides ſays, there was an expreſs commandment 


which obliged every Iſraelite to copy the Pentateuch for himſelf; and though 


his ſather had left him a copy of it, yet that did not excuſe him from this 
obligation; and that they who could not write, were obliged to get a copy 
taken for them. 
on hands, it was, ſays this Rabbin, as if they had received it from mount 
S'nat. fo 

law, though he already had a copy, as a private man; according to thoſe 
words in Deuteronomya: And it ſhall be when he ſitteth upon the throne 
of his kingdom, that he ſhall write him a copy of this law ina book, And 


And when they had gotten this book written with their 


The king himſelf was obliged as king, to write out the book of the 


the Jews have in this followed their natural genius; they have carried their 
exactneſs up to ſuperſtition. There are, according to them, no leſs than 


twenty conditions neceſſary to make a copy pure, and fit to be read in the 


ſynagogue. But I ſhall not here amuſe my ſelf with relating theſe trifling 

niceties; nor will I pretend to warrant that tradition of the Jews, con- 

cerning the twelve copies which are ſaid to have been given to the heads of 
the tribes. Nevertheleſs, this is paſt doubt, that God has ſo carefully 
watched over, and preſerved the Scriptures, that not the leaſt errour re- 
lating to faith or ME: is {lipt into them. 


XVII. 8. 
DUR1NG 


Chap. X. the Holy Scriptures. 


DURING the captivity, the Jews greatly neglected their ſacred books. 
After their return, Eæra and the Men of the great ſynagogue, collected all 
the copies they could find, and having reviewed and examined them with 
a great deal of exactneſs, they reſtored the Scripture to its firſt purity, and 
made what is called the Canon of the Fews. And theſe Men of the great 


ſmnagogue, had ſome prophets among them, as Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, and ſome add Daniel; not to ſpeak of Ezra, who was at 


the head of them. So that, what they did ought to be looked on as 


the work of the HoLY GHosT. What the author of the Second book. 
of Eſdras* ſays, that all the copies of the holy books having been burnt 


with the temple, Ezra by inſpiration from God, publiſhed them anew, 
is an apocryphal ſtory, which may be confuted by what is related in the 
book of Nehemiah d, And all the people gathered themſelves together as 
on? man, and they ſþake unto Ezra the ſcribe, to bring the book of the 


law of Moſes, which the Lord had commanded to Iſrael. And Ezra 


the prieſt brought the law before the congregation both of men and wo- 
men, It is not here ſaid, that Ezra wrote the whole book of the law 


anew, but that he brought it, becauſe being a prieſt, it was his buſines 


to keep it. 


Tre ancient Jews were neither skilful grammarians, nor great cri- 


ticks; they took little care to have their copies correct. And from hence 


came that great difference in their copies, which has produced one as 
great in the ancient verſions, each interpreter having followed that which 


fell into his hands. It was not till about the fifth century, that the Rab- 
bins of Tiberias gave themſelves the trouble of making their copies ex- 
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act, and correcting all the faults, which through length of time, or the 
negligence of the copiſts, might have ſlid into them. And! have already ſpo- - 
ken of their criticiſm which is called the Maſſora; and of the vowel points 


which they added to the text, to fix the ſenſe of the words; of the vari- 
ous readings which they took care to diſtinguiſh by certain ſtens in the 
margin and in the text; and of the interpretations which they have given 


xcopting to tradition; which is the reaſon (as we have ſeen) why the 
text, as we now have it from them; is different from that from which the 


verſion of the LXX. was made. But theſe latter might have had as good 
manulcripts as they; and therefore it 1s not juſt to prefer the Maſſorites 
* xiv. 21. Þ'YIll. I, 2. 


10 
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to them, on all occaſions. For how laborious and exact ſoever they may 
have been, and what care ſoever they may have taken, to recover faith. 
ful copies, yet who knows whether they did not ſcrupulouſly attach them 
ſelves to tradition, and give too much way to their own conjectures 

Edition BEFORE printing was invented, the Jews ſet an immenſe value upon 

Fel two copies, from which all the other copies were taken, vi. that of 

Bible, 4dillel, and that of Babylon. But ſince the invention of that art, the 
Hebrew text has been printed a great many times, both by them, and 
the Chriſtians 3 and that without any other difference between the differ- 
ent impreſſions that have been made of it, than what has been occaſioned 

by the skill or negligence of the printers. 

Th: die- THERE were allo in the firſt ages of the church, different editions of 

vent cd the verſion of the LXX. As ſome faults had crept into it, Lucian the 

tions of 

he Sep Martyr undertook to revile it, to correct the faults of the copiſts, and 

 Fugiit. to publiſh a more faithful copy. And Heſychins and Enſebins did each 

the ſame thing ; and theſe were, as it were, three different editions, of that 
verſion. And S. Jerome alſo, as has been ſaid, undertook the ſame thing, 
and rectify' d, what that infinite number of copiſts, who had ſent it all _ 
over the world, had changed. An alteration which appeared to him to 
be ſo great, as neceſlarily to require that a new tranſlation ſhould be 
made from the Hebrew. Of theſe three ancient editions, which pre- 
ceded that of S. Jerome, Egypt followed that of Heſychins, Paleſtine 
that of Euſebius, and Conſtantinople that of Lucian the Martyr, The 
famous editions of the Greek Septuagint in theſe laſt ages, are that 
of Alcala *, which is in the Paris. Polyglott, and that of the Vatican 
in the year 1587. They are pretty different ; and this difference ariſes not 
only from that of the copies, which the publiſhers of theſe editions 
followed, but alſo from their prepoſſeſſions. They who made the edi- 
tion, which by cardinal X;menes's care, was made at Alcala, endea- 
voured to make it as conformable as they could, to the Hebrew text, 
as we now have it. And they who had the care of the Vatican edition, 
regarded chicfly thoſe paſſages of this verſion, which they thought they 
found in the ancient fathers. And therefore each followed, what they 


thought moſt agrecable to their deſign. The edition of the Greek Sep- 
. Zuagint at Alcala was the firſt Greek edition, that was ever printed; 


it was finiſhed in the year 1517, Aldus Manutius made another at 


Or Compiuſum. | 
I p NCC, 
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Venice, 15 18, Which the Germans have reprinted ſeveral times. The 

third edition of it, was that of the Vatican in the year 1587, which 
cardinal Caraſſi cauſed to be made from a manuſcript in the Vatican 
library a. The next year, Nobilius printed a Latin tranſlation of it, 

made from that Roman edition, and collected from the works of the 
ancient fathers. And theſe are the two editions, which F. Morin, 

has printed together at Paris in 1728. The Greek edition, which is 

in the Engliſh: Polyglott, was corrected by a very ancient Alexandrian 
manuſcript ?. 8 

As to the Latin Hulgate, it were uſeleſs to give an account of all Eau 

the different editions, which have been made of it, ſince the invention ond 
of printing; they are almoſt innumerable. And I ſhall therefore ſpeak 

only of the edition which was made at Rome by order of Sixtus Quin- 

tus; in which, the doftors, who had the care of it, corrected and 
changed many places, notwithſtanding the council of Trent had decla- 

red it authentick. But in ſpite of theſe corrections, Clement the Eighth 

did not approve of this edition, but cauſed a ſecond more correct one 

to be made ©; and it is from this, that all the Vulgate Latin Bibles 

ae Printed. _ TO 

| NoTHING no- remains, but to thy ſomething of the Polyglotts. SE 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies a Bible in ſeveral languages: and this 5 
name is given to any of thoſe Bibles, which have the original text, and 

one or more verſions with it. The moſt ancient of theſe Polyglotts 

were thoſe of Origen. I ſay thoſe of Origen, becauſe he made three. 

The firſ# conſiſted of four verſions, thoſe of the LXX, Aquila, Sym- Thoſe of 
machus, and Theoaotion, which he called Tetrapla. In the ſecond, he Origen. 
added the original Hebrew text in Hebrew characters, and in Greek 
characters, and gave it the name of the Hexapla. And the third, was 

yet further enlarged with two other Greek verſions, whoſe authors are 
unknown ; and this he called Orgs 5 Theſe names, Tetrapla, Hexa- 


See Frid. Con. P. 2. B. 1. under the year 273. From this Manuſcript has ſince 
been printed a third famous edition of the Septuagint, at Oxford, by Dr. Grabe, which is by ſon e 
learned men preferred bath to that of Alcala, and that of the Vatican. e Ann. Dom. 
1590. d Ann. 1592. © Dean Prideaux makes the Hexapla and Octapla zo 
le the ſame edition, and to be called by both theſe names, becauſe it had in ſome places ſix, and 
in others eight columns; and conſequently declares what Origen '# made but two ed:tions, in all. 
Connex. Part. 2. B. 1. under the hear 277. 


Pla, 
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pla, and Octapla, are Greek, and ſignify, that the firſt edition was in 
four columns, the ſecond in /i, and the third in egt. So that the 
different verſions were placed by the ſide of one another. And this 
made it a work of ſeveral volumes, which were of an immenſe price 
at that time. And, in order therefore to abridge ſo vaſt an edition, and 
to make it more caſy to be had, Origen made a new one, in which he 
put nothing but the Septuagint, and therein diſtinguiſhed by certain 
marks, whatever was to be found in the Octapla; for in this abridg- 
ment he ſhewed what was, and what was not, in the Hebrew, that is, 
the difference between the verſion and the original. Theſe marks were 
an afterisk, and a little bar, which terminated in a point like a ſpit. Ori. 
gen put this afterisk where the Sepruagint was defective, and ſupplied the 

defects of it out of Theodotion's verſion; and when it was redundant, he 
put this tar or ſpit. Which laſt ſign was what the criticks formerly made 
uſe of, to tick, if I may fo ſpeak, a word which was ſuperfluous; as 
they did of this little ſtar, or a/ferisk, to ſhew that a word had been as 
it were eclipſed, and diſappeared. But afterwards the negligence and want of 
exactneſs in the copiſts, having confounded theſe marks, the work became 
ſo disfigured, that the Septuagint verſion could not be diſting guiſhed, but = 
was confounded with that of Theodotion. 
Thatof Tus firſt Polyglott that has appeared in publick, ſince th invention 
Rumens. of printing, is that of Alcala. Cardinal Ximenes laid the plan, and bore 
the expence of it. It was printed in 1517. in fix volumes, which contain 
the Hebrew, the Vulgate, the Greek Septuagint, the Chaldee Paraphraſe 
of Onkelos, with a Latin tranſlation; and the New Teſtament in Greek 
and Latin: to which are added Prefaces, Grammars, Dictionaries, and 
That of Tables. The Polyglott of Antwerp, which was printed at the expence 
LAutwerp. of king Philip the ſecond, of Spain, is not only larger, but printed upon 
a more beautiful paper, and with a better letter, than that of Alcala: and 
_ conſiſts of eight tomes. It has, beſides what is in the Spaniſh, or Com- 
plutenſian one, a Chaldee Paraphraſe upon all the Old Teſtament with 
a Latin tranſlation of it; an interlineary verſion of the Old Teſtament in 
a ſeparate volume; and a 9y72ac verſion of the New 2 eftament printed! in 


* What F. Lamy here FP a new edition of the LXX. is by the Dean of Norwich, Juſt men- 
tioned, only made to be the firſt column of the Octapla, which he deſcribes as diſtinguiſhed by the 
marks here menticned by our authcr, and ſome others alſo; and he inputes the tranſcribing this, not 
10 Origen himſelf, but to others long after his time. — 

two. 
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two ſorts of characters, Syriac and Hebrew. Albert Vidmanſtadius, as 
we have obſerved, had firſt printed this verſion in Syriac characters at 
Vienne; Guy le Fevre de la Baurie put it into Helreu charaQers, and 
added a Latin tranſlation to it; and all this in this 7 olyeloit. Arias 
Montanus had the direction of the work, which he emiched with Decfi- 
onaries, Grammar,, and ſeveral other treatiſes, which ſerve for the undcr- 
ſtanding of the Scriptures in gencral. This edition appeared in the year 
1572. The Polyglott of Paris, which the illuſtrious Guy Michal le Fay That of 
undertook, with the aſſiſtance of F. Morin and two learned Mar:mites, and Ja. 
| printed at his own expence, did not appear till the year 1645, Bcſides all 
that is in the two others, it has the Samaritan Pentateuch, with a tranſla- 
tion of it into vulgar Samaritan;. a Syriac verſion of the Old T. tame ut, 
and an Arabick one, of both Old and New. It conſiſts of ten volumes, 
The paper and characters are of the utmoſt beauty; but the work is imper- 
fect for want of the Introductions, w hich were begun, but never finiſhed ; 
or at leaſt they never ſaw the light. 


bor the compleateſt Polyglott the world has ſeen, is that of E That of 
in ſix volumes, printed in 1657. In it are added the Perſu 1an and Ethiopi ch London. 
verſions, more than the reſt have, with Prefaces, and very uſeful Trea- 
tiſes. Malton was the author of it; it is not ſo beautifully printed, as 
that of Paris, but it has a great advantage over it; which is, that you 
here ſee the text and all the verſions and paraphraſes at one view. Up- 
on opening the book, all this preſents it ſelf in two pages; which the 
8 Paris one does not; but has the different pieces in different volumes. 


AMuoN the Polyglotts, we may alſo reckon the Pan edition of the Thar of 
Bible, in which is the Hebrew with the Chadee Paraphraſes, and ſome TOS f 
notes of the Rabbins. Bomberg firſt printed it in 1518. It Was reprinted 
more correctly in 1526; and Puxtorf printed it again at Bae, in; 16 19. 

And & Andrew, a famous printer, gave the world another Po: Yelott i in That of 

1586, in which are the Hebrew text, with the Latin verſion of Leo of 4 _ 
Judah, the Greek Septuagint with a Latin verſion, and ſome notes of - 
Vatablus. Thele are the moſt celebrated Polyglotts the world has ſeen. 


| 


IT is not my deſign, to ſpeak here of all the editions that were ever 
made of the Bible; this F. le Long of the Oratory, has undertaken : he 
2 * has 
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has long laboured in it, with a great deal of application, „and his work 
is now ready to appear“. 


The work "Wh hinted at is the Bibliotheca Sacra before mentioned, (p. 347. Note.) wherein you 
have an account of 1400 editions of the whole Bible; of 1850 editions of ſeparate parts of the Bi. 
ble; of 1286 MSS. of the Bible; and of many FREY authors who have written upon it. It firſt 


appeared in 1708. at Paris, in two volumes 8 vo. But there has been this year at Paris, a new edi. 
tion of it in tuo volumes. in Folio, with large n 


CHAT. Ak 


of the ä fenfes of the $ criptures. Rules for meerpret- 


mg them. 


| J HAT has been already ſaid, gives ſo much light to the Scriptures, 
| that the reader is, I doubt not, already in haſt to ſet about the reading 
them. But nevertheleſs, I muſt yet detain him a moment longer, and give 


him an idea of the ſeveral ſenſes which may be put upon this book. And 


here then, we ought in the firſt place, to diſtinguiſh in the Bible, as well 


as in other books, the proper ſenſe of each word, from the metaphorical 
one, in which it may be alſo underſtood. God there ſpeaks to mankind 


in the language of men. Ve find no expreſſion in the Scripture, ſays 
St. Auſtina, but what was of common uſe, if regard be had to the time, 


place, and perſons, when, where, and by whom, they are ſpoken. It is in- 
deed God who ſpeaks ; but he ſpeaks to men, and therefore makes uſe of 


their language. And as then nothing is more common tn their language 


than metaphors, we are not to be ſurprized, if we find the Scripture full 
of them. What goes before and follows in the context, ſufficiently di- 


ſtinguiſhes the /iteral ſenſe from the netap/ orical. When, for inſtance, 


a cruel man is called a d, or a cunning one 2 fox; when barbarous 
people are called ſerpents, or dragons ; Shes JesUs CHRIS is ſome- 


_ times ſtiled a lamb, ſometimes a rock, ſometimes a lion, and ſometimes 2 


2 Vine: We eaſily ſee that it is upon the account of ſome reſemblance 
between. them, that theſe names are applied to other things than thoſe 


De Trinit. L 1. c. Xi. 


which 
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which they naturally ſignify, And ſometimes theſe metaphorical ex- 

preſſions in Scripture are very bold, and very different from thoſe we uſu- 
40 make uſe of; as when the edge of a ſword is called the mouth of the 
ſword, when the marrow of wheat is put for 1he fineſt wheat, and the 
ſtaff} of bread is put for ſuch bread as is very nouriſhing. The ſacred au- 


 thors, ſays St. Auſtin, for want of proper words to expreſs their thoughts, 


had recourſe to figurative ones. And ſometimes too, they make uſe of 


them as veils, to conceal what decency requires ſhould not be openly re- 


preſented to the eyes. Thus under the word foot, the Scripture compre- 


hends all the lower parts of the body; as we ſee in this inſtance, Zipperahß 


took a cutting ſtone, and cut off the foreslin of her ſon, and touched his 
feet *. The water of the feet ſignifies urine. 


No is it only in the frequent uſe of netaphors, that the language of 
the Scriptures agrees with our common language; but it comes yet nearct 


to our common way of ſpeaking, by accommodating it ſelf to our ideas, 
and ordinary manner of conceiving things: from whence it is, that it ſpeaks 
of God, as if he had a body, and was like us. It not only gives him a 


mouth, and eyes, and hands, but it alſo attributes to him anger, compaſſi- 


on, fury, and ſome other paſſions. Whereby it repreſents God, not as he 

is, nor as our reaſon repreſents him 3 but as the imagination uſually paints 
things, notwithſtanding the light of reaſon and faith. And theſe meta- 
phors, and this manner of ſpeaking of God, cannot lead any into errour, 


but perſons of the groſſeſt underſtandings, and ſuch as have not the lcaft 


knowledge of letters; becauſe prophane books are full of expreſſions of 
the ſame kind. Perſons of underſianding calily {ce in what ſenſe they 


are to be underſtood. 


Bor what is peculiar to the holy Scripture, eſpecially the 22 Teſſa- . literal 
nent, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other books, is, that it has a ſpiritual © 
ſenſe, as well as a /zteral. The one is the ſenſe of the words; the other Hσ i. 
is in ſome meaſure the ſenſe of the author. I have already touched upon? 


the reaſon upon which theſe two ſenſes of the Scripture are founded, 


q when J ſaid after the Apoſtles and fathers of the church, that all the C/d 
FE Teſtament is nothing but a ſhadow and a figure That which expreſſes theſe 


figures is the literal ſenſe ; that which is figured out by theſe ſhadows, is 
* Exod. iv. 25. Vulgate. F. Lamy ſeems here, by too ſtrict an adherence to the Vulgate, to heave 


miſtaken the ſenſe of this text, which the Engliſh tranſſation males very eaſy and natural by renating 


it, and Calt it at his feet, viz. her husband 
2 6 2 2 2 
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the ſpiritual ſenſe; which is allo called the myſtical ſenſe, becauſe it is 
: myſterious and hidden. 

Threeſorts THE Figures of the Old Teſtament may be divided into Legal, Hi iſto- 
of figures ricat, and Natural. The Legal figures are every thing that relates to the 
Teſta- temple, the altar, the tabernacle, the ſacrifices, and the ceremonies of the 
* ment. Jaw of Moſes. The H:ſtorical comprehend all the events and different tran. 
actions which make up the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation; as for inſtance, 
the marriage of Abraham to two wives, the one a bond-woman and the 
other a free; the birth of Iſaac and Iſhmael; the hiſtory of Facob and 
Eſau ; that of the brazen ſerpent, c. which we have ſhewn, as we 
have mentioned all theſe pieces of hiſtory, to have been images of what 
the Meſſiah was one day to perform. This the Jews grant; J esvs 
CkxnIS x himſelf in the Goſpel, and St. Paul in his Epiſtles, explain the 
myſteries which were concealed under theſe hiſtories ; and ſhew how all the 
ceremonies of the law, and every thing that was done in the temple, 
had relation to the Meſſiah, and repreſented him! in different manners; as 
We have already obſerved. : 

LasTLY, the Natura! figures comprehend all that Moſes has written, 
concerning the creation of the world; the fall of the firſt man; the de. 
lage ; Noa#'s ark, Cc. All theſe things are myſtical repreſentations or 
emblems, which ſet before the mind very different things from thoſe 

which the bodily eye ſecs in them. Thus St. Paul compares the ſecond 
' Adam with the firſt, and ſhews how the ſpiritual advantages of the 
one, are typified by the natural ones of the other; compares mount Si 
ui and the city of Jeruſale in, to the church and heaven; and St. Peter 


looks on the deluge, and what happened to Noah's family, as a figure 
of the advantages which chriſtians receive at their baptiſm. 
Tbe dir. THE Myſtical ſenſe is divided into the Allegorical, the gs : 
ext myſti- and the Tropological. 
bo ng Tur Alegorical ſenſe is, when under fomething that is expreſſed 
"HF __ gorical. we are to underſtand ſomething that is not exprotitd. Thus the name 
þ of Ixsus CHRIST is often found concealed under thoſe of David 
1 and Solomon; inſomuch, that what is ſaid of theſe princes, docs 
| better agree with JESUS CHRIST, than with. them, Theſe words, 7 hs 
Lord ſaid unta my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, are to be under 
food: of TOTO when he choſe Solomon to be his ſuccefiour ; but they 
4 Pal. * 
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are more juſt, when applied to Gop the FA THER as ſpeaking to Jesvs 
CHRIST. For as he himſelf ſays, How could David call his own ſon H ts 
Lord*? And St. Paul in his Epi/tle to the Galatians® ſays, that the mar- 
riage of Abraham with Hagar and Sarah, the birth of Iſaac and 
Iſhmaet, and all the reſt of their hiſtory, is an Allegory of the two co- 
venants, the two people, and the two Jeriſalems. 
Tat Anagogical ſenſe explains thoſe things of eternal lies; ' which 77 . 
the Scripture ſpeaks of the land of promiſe. In this ſenſe, The land of ** ET 
promiſe is Heaven; the Feruſalem upon earth is The heavenly Feruſalem. 
Man firſt formed out of the earth, and then animated with the breath of - 
life, is the figure of man now cloathed with a corruptible body, and here- 
after to be raiſed from the dead, and cloathed with immortality. And 
ir muſt be here obſerved, that the prophets foretold what would happen 
to JESUS CHRIST and his Church, as well by their actions as their 
words. The prophet Hoſea, by marrying a lewd woman, repreſented 
JesUs CHRIST, who by his union with the church has cleanſed her 
from all her pollutions. The brazen ſerpent erected in the wilderneſs, 
was a figure of the Saviour of the world lifted up upon a croſs. The 
law of circumciſion literally commanded only the circumciſing of the. 
| fleſh; but in a ſpiritual ſenſe, it ſignifies that circumciſion of the heart by. 
which chriſtians ought to cut off and ſuppreſs Foy. inordinate deſire 
which is contrary to the law of Cad. - | 
TAE Tropological or Moral ſenſe, is the drawing moral precepts and The To- 
inſtructions from the letter of the Scriptures. The law forbids the mug- 2 * 
ling the ox that treadeth out the corn.©; and St. Pauld makes uſe of 
this precept of Moſcs, to eſtabliſh the. obligation the faithful lic under 
of ſupplying thc miniſters of the Goſpel with all things that are. neceſla- : 
ry for them. . 
What St. Jerome ſayse of theſe different fakes of the Scripture, is 
this: Thcre are, ſays this father, Ihres ways of explaining the Scripture ; 
the firſt is following the hiſtorical ſenſe, the ſecond 1s following the 
tropological ſinſe, and the third is the myſtical, Hiſtory teactes us the: 
ruth and ord:r wherein. things were tranſ.. Fed; the tropological ſenſe. 
raiſes us above the literal, and teaches us to put a moral and mjiructive- 


way, 1 * 


Matth. . Deut xxv. 4. oni d. 1 Tim. 18. 
Letter to Hedibia. 
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explanation upon what paſſed among the people of the Fews. And the ſpi- 
ritual ſenſe raiſcs us yet higher, making us leave the earth, that it may 
attach us to eternal felicity ; and thereby the reflettions which we make 
on the preſent life, diſcover to us the happineſs after which we aſpire. 

Tax fathers of the church, who in explaining the holy books to the 
people, were more intent upon making ſaints than ſcholars, applied them- 
ſelves very much to the oral ſenſe. With this view, they neglected the 

| Gteral. Not that they were ignorant of it; God forbid that we ſhould do 
ſo much injury to thoſe great men as to imagine it! but they choſe to 
accommodate themſelves to the deſign they had in view. JESUS CHRIST 
himſelf gave them an example of it, when he oppoſed the docility and 
repentance of the Ninevites, to the impenitence and obſtinacy of the 
Jewsa; and aſſured them that the queen of the ſouth would one day 
riſe up in judgm:nt againſt them, and condemn them. And what in- 
ſtructions does not St. Paul draw from cvery thing that happened to 

the 1ſraelites in the wilderneſs? „ 

Ir was upon this model, that the fathers explained the Scriptures to 
the people; but when they wrote againſt hereſies, they contended with 
"i them by the literal ſenſe, which they have cleared up in an unanſwer- 
4 able manner. But nevertheleſs we are not to imagine, that the proofs 
founded upon the nyſtical ſenſe have no force: for the Jews receive it, 
as well as we, as appears by the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and by Philo, 
Who explains the allegories of the law. So that with regard to them, 
this ſenſe has the force of an acknowledged principle, and a thing taken 
for granted. The modern Jews likewiſe diſtinguiſh two ſorts of ſenſes 
in the Scripture; the literal, which they call peſchalt; that is, naked 
or ſimple, a word which they uſe of a man who has been ſtripped of 
his cloaths; and the allegorical. The expoſition of this literal ſenſe, 
they call, Pzruſch, and their commentaries Piruſchim. And they give 
the name of Mzidraſchim to allegorical interpretations; which word comes 
from daraſch, which ſignifies to ſearch ; becauſe the myſtical ſenſe mult 
be laboriouſly ſought for, and does not immediately preſent it ſelf to 
the mind. 3 | 


Matth. xii. 41. b Ibid. v. 42. 
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THESE four ſenſes of the Scripture are uſually contained in two 7 


verſes, which are fathered upon Lyranns, and of which this is th 
ſenſe: 


The Letter inſtructs us in the fat? which the HoLy Ghost Fee Gg; 
The object of the Allegorical ſenſe is, the faith; 
The Moral explains the law; and 


The Anagogical aſpires at the happineſs of another life. 


Ir is univerſally agreed, that we ought firſt to apply our faves to The fudy 
the literal ſenſe of the Scripture, as we have juſt now explained it. Fo gig? 
This is the foundation of the other ſenſes: When a man has entered neceſſary. 
well into this, it is caſy for him afterwards to make his uſes of it. He 
can then eaſily diſcern to what purpoſes it is applicable; and accommo- 
date it to his ſubject, or to the paſſages he would explain, or to the 
perſons to whom he ſpeaks. Beſides, there are great numbers of paſſa- 
ges of Scripture relating to morality, which muſt be underſtood in the 
literal ſenſe; that is, in the ſenſe which the ſacred writers have given. 
them by the inſpiration of the HoLy Gos r, who was without doubt, 
able to ſupply his writers with natural expreſſions, | and ſuch as were 
proper to expreſs this ſenſe. So*that we muſt ſcarch into the Scriptures, 
with the ſame care with which we endeayour to penetrate into the ſenſe of 
any other author. We are not content with gueſſing at what an author 
means, we endeavour to diſcover his meaning with certainty, by weigh- 
ing the force of the words which he makes uſe of. And what rich. 
thouphis would not the Scripture furniſh, if conſidered according to the 
force of its expreſſions? that is, in the ſenſe which we may believe 13 
the true ſenſe of the HoL Y Gos r, ſince he led the facred writers, 
to make uſe of theſe expreſſions? He, I fay, who ſhall have entered well 
into the natural ſenſe of the Scriptures, will have a rich fund in it, and 
will be able ro diſtribute great treaſures among the people; v hile others 
fill their ſermons with frivolous and trifling things, which are ſo widely 
diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſacred authors, that one dares not ſay, that 
theſe preachers are animated by the HoLY GHOST. 

Tux following rules are ſuch as muſt be purſucd, it we would cntcr 
into the true ſenſe of the Scriptures, 


I. RULE, 
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LRU-L:£, 
Tur furt and moſt eſſential rule to be followed, in wk to underſtand 
the Scriptures well, is to ſtick cloſcly to the ſenſe which the church has gi. 
ven to it, eſpecially in matters of faith. By the church I underſtand the 


deciſions of the councils, and the conſent of the greateſt part of the fathers, 


There is no ſurer ouide than tradition ; that regulates the letter it ſelf of 
the Scripture: for the original having been written without points, as we 
have ſeen, and conſequently the ſame word having been capable of being 
read differently, tradition has taught us how we ought to read it. And it 
is this ſame tradition that aſſures us, that the Seripture is a divine book, and 
that it is not ſuppoſititious, or apochryphal. Therefore St. Auſtin ſays of 
the Goſpel it ſelf, hat he ſhould have had no faith in it, if the authority 


of the Catholick Church had not obliged him to it. Which he without 


doubt ſaid for this reaſon, becauſe we have no other way, but by the 
channel of tradition (which is preſerved in the church which is ſpread all 


over the world) of knowing that the Goſpel is a true abs and that 
the facts related in it are true. 


BESID ES, experience teaches us, that the Sense are ſuſceptible of 


ſeveral ſenſes. There would be no hereſy, ſays Tertulliana, if all the 
world underſtood the Scripture as it ought to be underſtood; and I am 
not afraid to ſay, that it is the order of divine providince, that the 


Seripture is ſo diſpoſed, that hereticks find occaſions of errour in them; 
ſence it is written, that it muſt needs be that hereſies come, which they 


| would not if there were no Scriptures. But it is alſo the ſame Scriptures 


which furniſh us with reaſons againſt them. And is it not therefore rea- 


ſonable to learn the true ſenſe of them, from thoſe who learned it from 
the mouths of the authors themſelves? The Apoſtles did not give the church 
the /erter only, they joy ned the ſpirit with it; they took care to leave with 


their diſciples the true underſtanding of their writings, that they might in 
their turn leave it to their ſucceſſours, and fo their doctrine might be pre- 
ſerved pure, and paſs down to the lateſt ages, through the channel of tra- 
dition. Which is what St. Paul expreſly ſays to Timothy b, The things that 
thou haſt heard of me among many witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to 
Frithful men, who ſhall be able to teach others alſo. Different interpreters 


: explain the Scriptures differently; and we therefore want, if 1 may 10 


De Præſcrip. hæretic. . 39. „ Tim. ii. 2. 


ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, another Scripture to determine which of theſe expoſitions is the 
true one. Some one will ask, perhaps, ſays Vincentius Lirinenſis, why, 
though the rule of the holy Scriptures is ſure, and more than ſuffucient to 
eſtabliſh our belief, we yet will add to it the authority of the ſentiments 

of the church? The reaſon of it is this : It is becauſe all the world does 
not explain the Scripture in the ſame manner, and becauſe it is profound, and 
too much exalted for every man to judge of, and yet every one interprets it 
bis own way : So that without it ue ſhould ſee almoſt as many interpretations 
as there wou!d be men who ſhould. engage in interpreting it. Novatian, 
for inſtance, underſtands it otherwiſe than Photinus, Sabellius than Do- 
natus, Arrius han Eunomius, Macedonius han Apollinaris, Priſcillian 
than Jovinian; and laſtly, Pelagius than Celeſtius aud Neſtoriuss 17 7s 
upon this account, that the method I have juſt now mentioned is neceſſa- 
ry, in order to diſcover the truth, among ſo great a number of diff. rent 
interpretations, which make a ſort of labyrinth, m which our minds 
would wander in as many turnings as there are errours, and from which 
we ſhould never be free, if the church did not ſerve for our guide, in 
the — what ſhe has given us of the Prophets and Apoſtles. 

C 

TAE . of the ſacred books not only ſpeak truth, but whey ſpeak 

it in a ſenſible and reaſonable manner. When therefore the /iteral ſenſe 
of their words implies no abſurdity, it is the true ſenſe ; and recourſe is 
to be had to allegory and metaphor, only when the natural ſenſe is 
abſurd. Then indeed recourſe muſt be had to Hure, becauſe the Hol v 
Ghost cannot inſpire men with abſurdities; but not otherwiſe, be- 


cauſe no ſenſible Writer always makes uſe of improper, or figurative 
expreſſions, 


Ill. R U LE 
Warn the ſame thing is expreſſed obſcurely i in one place, and early in 
another, that which is clear muſt ſerve as a rule to explain that which is 


obſcure by, and the light of one pallige be made uſe of to diſpel the 
darkneſs of another. 


W. R UL E. 

NOTHING is more uſeful in order to diſcover the ſenſe of an author, 
than the knowing the end he propoſed in writing. And it is therefore 
of importance to know the character he maintains, and on what occaſion, 

Aa a and 
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and for whom, and againſt whom, he wrote. Now it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that the end of the authors of the Ola Teſtament was to 
repreſent JEsVs CHRIST, but JesUs CHRIST concealed under the 
veil of figures, and the obſcurity of propheſies. And the deſign of the 
New Teſtament is to ſhew JESUS CHR18T openly, and to make it ap. 
pear that he is the antitype of thoſe figures, and the accompliſhment of 
_ thoſe prophefies. So that the two Teſtaments have a relation to, and ex. 
plain one another. The New Teſtament, ſays St. Auſtin®, 7s concealed 
under the Old, and the Old is manifeſted in the New; and in another 
place, All that is contained in the books of the Old Teſtament, is either 
written of JESUS CHRIST, or for JESUS CHRIST. And it is there- 
fore a moſt important rule to look on JESUS CHRIST in the Scripture 
both theſe ways, as concealed under the * and as manifeſted i in the 


Goſpel. 
V. RU LE. 


Wy EN A paſſage is obſcure, attention muſt be given to what goes be- 
fore, and what follows it. This examination, and the coherence of the 
context, diſcover the true ſenſe. 
2 5 . U Ez E. et 
2 T; HE 5 ſometimes ſeems to contradict it ſelf; but the 1 
ing remarks are as it were a key to theſe ſeeming contradictions. 
1. When two authors have manifeſtly the ſame thought,. their different 
manner of explaining themſelves does not amount to a contradiction. 
One Evangeliſt makes St. John ſay, that be was not worthy to bear the 
ſhoes of JEsUs CHRIST, and another, that he was not worthy to un- 
looſe the latchets of his ſhoes, but this is no contradiction; it is only ex- 
preſſing differently St. Johns humility, which it is plain they both deſigned 
to extol. 2. The ſame man, and the ſame thing, has ſometimes two 
names. 3. The fame hiſtory is ſometimes written conciſely. by one au- 
thor, and more largely by another; but an enumeration of more particu- 
lars is no contradiftion. 4. An author relates the circumſtances of the 
ſame fact, either according as they offer themſelves to his memory, or ac- 
cording to their natural order. 5. An author, who comes after another, 
omits what has been already. ſaid, 6. Two propoſitions may be contra- 
dictory in terms, and yet agree very well in ſenſe. Such are that propo- 
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' ſition of JEsUs CnRIsT, Unleſs ye become children, ye ſhall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, and that of St. Paul, Be not children", 
for it is evident, that JES Us CHRIST intends thereby that we muſt be⸗ 
come children in malice; and St. Paul forbids us to be children in wiſ- 

aum and underſtanding ; which is not a contradiction. 

VII RUL E. 

WE ought, as much as may be, to unnckertand the languages in which 
thoſe authors wrote, whom we would read, fo as to underſtand them. It 
is not always ſafe to truſt to interpreters. They may be faithful, it's true; 
and they may alſo expreſs themſelves in an equivocal manner ; and there- 
fore in order to take away all ambiguity, the original text muſt be con- 

ſulted; and when we are aſſured that they have not been read otherwiſe than 
we at preſent have them, it is clear that the interpretation of what is ob- 
ſcure in the verſion, muſt be ſought for in them. The O/d Te eſtament was 
written in Hebrew, and the New in Greek : The knowledge therefore of 
| theſe two languages is very uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary. St. Jerome ſays it 
very clearly; As recourſe muſt be had to the Hebrew copies, in order to 


examine the books of the Old an ſo muſt we Pave rec "Je to the 
Greek. yy the New. 


VIII. . U . E. 
- Wann hs Scripture tells us that a thing was done, and relazes the cir- : 
cumſtances of it, we muſt believe it was ſo. To endeavour to explain it in 
any other manner, is building caſtles in the air. So that it is almoſt an in- 
diſpenſable rule, that we ſhould always ſearch after the /ztera/ ſenſe in the 
firſt place, and not go to the yſtical, till that be firſt known. St. Ferome 
in the Preface to his commentaries on the prophet Obadiah, begs pardon, 
for that when he was young, and gaye way to the warmth of his imagina- 
tion, he had explained this prophet in an allegorical manner, before he had 
{tudicd the hiſtory of it. Allegories indeed are always moſt eaſy. But it 
requires a great deal of ſtudy and labour, to maſter the /ztera/ ſenſe of the 
ſacred books; Grammar and Hiſtory muſt be conſulted in order to it, 
whilſt in a/legories a man is at liberty to ſay what he pleaſes, provided 
what he ſays be edifying. 


Matth. xvili. 3. » 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Letter to Lucinius. 
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1 C H AP. XII. 
Of the Interpreters of the H cripture, their works, and the prin- 
(ipal editions that have been made of them. Of the differ- 
ent methods they follow in interpreting the holy Scriptures 


HAT aſliſtance ſoever may be drawn from the foregoing rules, 
or even from this whole work, it were a raſhneſs to engage in ſo 

. profound a ſtudy as that of the holy Scriptures, upon one's own underſtand- 
Thediffer- ing only, and without following ſome guide. There are ſeveral offer 


| Gifs upon themſelves, which may be followed, even in the different routs which they 


the Scri- have taken. | 
bie. For ſome have applyed themſelves to edification only, and have ſought 
185 Speculs for nothing in it but what relates to morality. Theſe have choſen out the 
| Paſſages of Scripture, they like, and diſpoſed them into proper articles; and 
thereby propoſe the Scriptures to us as a looking glaſs, in which we may 
both ſee and adjuſt our ſelves. And accordingly they give this very name. 
to their works, and call them Specula, Mirrours: 
| Synopſes. OTHERS have made abridgments, wherein you ſee every thing 
the Scripture ſays, on any one ſubject; and this is what they call Synopſes. 
Homilies SOME: have in a plain ſtile explained the Scripture in- the form of a 
diſcourſe. Theſe the Greeks call Homzles, and the Latins Diſtourſcs, or 
Enarrations, whilſt others again have borrowed the form of dialogues, and 
others that of meditations. All. theſe expoſitions of Scripture are pathe- 
tick; they proceed from the ardour of an enflamed mind; which makes uſe 


of lively and fervent expreſſions, to declare what ſhe feels. This is the 
method thoſe interpreters have followed, whoſe only aim is Tide 


in the heart of their readers, an ardent love for the things which they endea- 
your to explain, and who have therefore applied themſcves only to thole 
things which might be of ſervice in regulating our manners: So that none of 
their Works are. either. ſo exact, or ſo full of learning, as the Commentaries, 


T Hs: 
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TuIs word in the Latis. from whence it is taken, ſignifies properly Com- 


the Holy Scriptures. 


2 Journal, or Memoirs of things we would remember, wherein things are — 888 
written down without art or order, juſt as they naturally preſent themſelves. 


But at preſent among us it ſignifies a work of great reflection, wherein we 


report the opinions of different authors, chooſe out the beſt of them, and 
then add our own, if there be any thing particular in it. 


There are ſeveral 
ſorts of Commentaries ; ſome of which are only Connexions of the paſſages Several 


of the fathers, who have explained the Scripture, which gives them the /7'* 


name of Chains. Others conſiſt in abridged explanations, which were 8 
merly called Poſtillas, or Poſtilles. They were ſhort marginal notes. The wo 


| rd Hes. 
Apoſtille comes from the Latin Poſtilla, Chains. 


which is the ſame thing as Poſtea. Poſtilles.. 
Serrarins pretends, that the new expoſitions of Scripture which were pub- 


liſhed after the ancient expoſitions of the fathers of the church were called. 


Poſt-illas ; and that from thence came Poſtilla. But others pretend that 


this word comes from the old word Poſtea, which, as the gloſſaries ſnev/ 
a8 ſignified a Page. 


TRE GDs come very near to the Poſtilles. They are ſhort a Guoſſes. 


Which are as it were the Tongue by which the author explains himſelf; and 
the word Gloſs: comes from a Greek word which ſignifies a Tongue; and: 


with authors of the middle and lower age, wherein Latin was at an 


ebb, to gloſs ſi gnifies to explain, or to diſcover. 


Paraphraſes on the contrary are diffuſe explanations, wherein what Pugh 
ü had been ſaid obſcurely, is cleared up. 


ſes. 


Tn E Verſions differ from the Paraphraſes in this, that in the Verſons: Verſions. 


the words of an author are ſimply tranſlated without adding any thing to- 


what he fays, or making him expreſs his thoughts, as he would himſelf 


have done in the language, into which the tranſlation is made; whereas in 
Paraphraſes, they add ſome words to the author's own, that his meaning: 
may be ſhewn with the more ſtrength and. energy. 

Analyſes ſne us, in a methodical manner, the thoughts of an aht, Analyſes. 
che method he purſued, the end he propolcd i in Writing, and the reaſonings 


he has made uſe of. 


Tre ſtudy of the Scriptures is a work of infinite labour; they are an 


mexhauſtible fund, in. which the farther we dig, the more hidden treaſureg. 
we find. Nevertheleſs, this divine book ought to be the nouriſhment of 
me faithful: It offers proper food to every age, and every condition. God? 
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nouri hes us, ſays St. Aubin, with what is clear, and exerciſes us with 
what we do not comprehend. And in another place, the HoLy Grosr, 
ſays the ſame father, has diſpoſed the Scriptures in ſuch a. manner, that 
what is clear ſerves to ſatisfy us; and what is obſcure, to prevent the 
diſtaſt we might otherwiſe have for them. 

Wx ſhould here add the names of the authors who have acquired a 
reputation by their works on the Scriptures; but the number of them is 
Io great, that it would be endleſs. An Enguſo author, called William Crow 
has printed a catalogue of them at London, in 1672 ; wherein he ſets: down 
the name, country, "profeſſion, and religion of each author; the titles of 
his works; the number of volumes they contain; the editions they have 
had; the time in which he lived, and the year of his death. But as late as 
| this catalogue is, there have ſince appeared ſo many new works, that there 
are many additions to be made to it, which father Le Long of the Oratory 
is now at work upon; for to the catalogue of the Bible, he adds that of 
the interpreters*®. And were I therefore to undertake to give here a par- 
ticular account of all the authors who have written upon the Scripture, 
it would be to undertake what is already done. And I ſhall therefore 
not ſay any thing of particular Commentaries, but only of the Colleftims 
that have been made of them. 

ITE Divines of Deway printed a Collection, in the laſt age, which 
comprehends the Common Gloſs, of which Strabo, Abbot of Fulde, a Be. 
nediftin, who flouriſhed in the ninth century, was the author ; and another 
Tnterlineary and Marginal Gloſs, which is imputed to Anſe/m of Laon, 
who lived in the twelfth century. And this Collection contains likewiſe the 
expoſitions of the fathers, as well Greek as Latin; and the © Apoſtilles 
of Nicolas of Lira, who left Judaiſm, became a Chriſtian, entered into 
the order of St. Francis, and died in the year 1349. Theſe Divines 
have alſo annexed the Additions of Paul of Burgos, who was a con- 


verted Jew, and afterwards made Biſhop of Burgos, and The replies of 1 


Martinus Thoringus. The aum arne in the year 1643, is a 
vey beautiful one. 


In the laſt Folio edition, mentioned (p. 34.7, and 354 Notes) his 1 of all that have written ypon 
the holy Scriptures, as well ancient as modern, is very compleat, and takes up the whole ſecond vo- 


tume. It deſcends even to an account of thoſe who have written Gramamars or Dictionaries of the 
earned languages, wherein the E text is concerned. 


T. de 
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F. de la Haye, a Cordelier, publiſhed an edition of the Bible at Paris, 
in the ſame year, under the title of Biblia magna, which contains the 
authors who have made Notes and ſhort Commentaries. The firſt edition 
conſiſted of but five volumes; afterwards he brought it up to nincteen. 

In the year 1660, the Commentaries of the moſt learned authors who Engliſt 
have applied themſelves to Scripture-criticiſm, and examined the words, Critics, 
phraſes, and properties of the language of the holy books, were printed at 
London in nine volumes Folio. Matthew Poole has given us an abridg- 
ment of them, and of almoſt all the other later authors who have written 


N upon the Scriptures, under the title of Synopſis Criticorum. The Dutch Synopſs | 
have ſince made an edition og the e Criticks, which is larger than that = 


of London. 
Tux Polyglotts, of which I have ſpoken, are a ſort of Commentaries. Ho : 
7 By comparing the different verſions of the Scripture, we there find the ex- m_ 
planation of ſeyeral obſcure paſſages. In the year 1616, there was printed 
at Antwerp, a collection of all the Latin N of the Bible, that had 
been made. 
' Taz Harmonies are works that give a great deal of light to the Scri- Harmo-- 
pture. Such is that of the hiſtory of The Kings, with the hiſtory of De 
Cbhroniclès; it ſhews the difference there is between them, and what one 
of them has more than the other, and what leſs. But theſe Harmonics 
are abſolutely neceſſary for the four Evangeliſts, and therefore we have 
a great number of them. I have my ſelf given a new one; but whe— 
ther I have been more happy than the reſt, in the method J have taken 
to reconcile the Evangeliſts, it belongs t to thoſe who think fit to make 
uſe of it, to judge. 
| In order to make theſe Harmonize, all the paſſages i in which the ſame 
matters are treated on, or mentioned, muſt be collected together, either 
in order to reconcile their ſeeming contradictions, or oppoſitions, or in: 
order to clear up what is obſcure in any of them, by comparing them. 
Which compariſon is often of it ſelf ſufficient to remove all the dark- 
neſs of a: paſſage. In order to explain terms which are obſcure, lays 
St. Auſtina, you muſt ſearch for examples of them in places which are 
clear, that ſo what is plain may ſerve to clear up all our difficulties ; and in. 
this the memory is very ſerviceable. At preſent, it is excceding caly to 
find all the parallel places in Scripture, 
Dr dodrina chriſtians, 1 2. c. 9. 
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Tx books in which we find this ready done to our hands, are call- 
ed Concordances, on account of the uſe for which they were at firſt 
made; which was to find all the places where the ſame thing is ſpo- 
ken of. The general uſe of them is, to. be able upon the mention of 
any word or paſſage in Scripture, to find out the place, the book, 
chapter, and verſe, where that word or paſſage is. When people — 
not the aſſiſtance of theſe Concordances, they muſt have had excellent 
memories, to have remembered the places of all the paſſages in Scripture they 


wanted to make uſe of. Cardinal Hugo de S. Cher, was the firſt who 
made one of them, which was in Latin for the FVulgate; and he was 


aſſiſted in this laborious work by three hundred monks. Rabbi 1/aac 
Nathan, after his example, made one for the Hebrew. Marius de Ca- 


laſio, a Cordelier, printed one of the Hebrew text at Rome, in four yo- 
lumes. That which Buxtorf has given us, is but in one volume, becauſe 
he has taken away the Latin verſions which Marius had put into his work. 
Conrad Kircher has made a Greek Concordance of the Old Teſtament, 

in which we ſee how the LXX. have explained the ſame Hebrew word, in 


all the places in which it is found in Scripture: It was printed at Frank. 


fort in 1607*. Henry Stephens has given the world a Concordance of 


the New Teſtament in Greek, which Schmiatus has perfected. 
Toſtatus and Cornelius a Lapide have made vaſt Commentaries upon all 
the Scriptures. Andat the head of the Polyglorts,cſpecially thoſe of Antwerp : 


And England, and in the two laſt volumes of the Great Critics, we find 


preliminary treatiſes, which are full of excellent things, and contribute very 
much to the eaſy underſtanding of the Scriptures. But leſt the large vo- 


jumes ſhould frighten thoſe who would apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of this divine book, I ſhall declare that one (hort Commentary, as that 


of Vatablus, Tyrinus, or Menochins, is ſufficient b. 


IT is a good method to read the Scripture firſt without any Notes or 


155 Commentaries. It is St. Auſten's opinion, who ſays*, that whoever would 


enter into the ſenſe of the holy Scriptures, muſt firſt read them himſelf, 
and know ſomething of them, though he cannot reſolve all the difficulties 

he meets with in reading them. And after having read over the Scriptures 
once, we may take YVatablus of Robert Stephens's edition, who to this au- 


thors Notes, which arc ſhort and clear, has added the Vulgate, and another 


N a» Engliſh is, Fell upon St. Pauls Epiſtles, Goc. De doctrina chriſtiana. 4 3. 6. 8. 


2 Trommius has ſince given the world another, and better Concordance of the LXX, b Such 


ve rſion 
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verſion made from the Hebrew. The doQors of Salamanca reviewed this 
work, and cut off what they thought not orthodox. And this ſingle work 
may ſupply the place of many Commentaries. A man who has not a great 
deal of leiſure, may with the aſſiſtance of theſe Notes, and this 1727ro- 
duction, undertake the ſtudy of the holy Scripture. And God grant, that 
the pleaſure which he finds in it, may not be a tranſient one, but thebe- 
ginning of that which the Saints enjoy in heaven, where they clearly ſce 
| thoſe truths which are contained in this divine book. 
Ix it be asked, with what books of Scripture we muſt begin this ſlu- 
dy, I anſwer, that what St. Jerome adviſed Leta to do, concerning the 
education of her daughter, was this: She muſt firſt learn the Pſalter, and 
entertain her ſelf with theſe divine Songs; ſhe will learn in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, how to regulate her life ; in the Eccleſiaſtes, [ow to deſpiſe 
the things of the world ; and ſhe muſt read the took of Job, as a patticru 
of virtue and patience. . Then ſhe ſhall paſs on to the Goſpel, which ſhe 
muſt never leave off; and muſt endeavour to fill her heart with The Acts 
and Epiſtles of the Apoſtles. After ſhe has enriched her ſeIf with theſe 
treaſures, ſhe may learn the Prophets, the Pentateuch, the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Eſther, by heart: And then laſt of all, ſhe may 
without danger learn alſo the Song of Songs: If ſhe begin with this 
bool, before ſhe is in à condition to comprehend the nyſe ries it contains, it 
may be to her an occaſion of falling. 

I CANNorT conclude this ſecond book better than with the excellent 
advice of St. Bernard. The reading accidentally, or as an 9ccaſioi1 offers, 
cannot edify; it only ſerves to make the mind volatile and incenſcaut. 
What we read tranſiently is eaſily forgotten; ue muſt ſlop ſome time, and 
meditate upon what wwe read. The ſacred books ought to be read and 
underſtood with the ſame ſpirit with which they were dritten. We ſhall 
never enter into the ſcnſe of St. Paul, unleſs by a purity of intention, 

and intenſeneſs of election, we enter into the very ſpirit of him. Aud 
unlef's piety raiſes in us the ſame tranſports with thoſe which are ex- 
preſſed in the Pſalms, we Hall never comprehend the mc aning gf him” 
who ſing them. 
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The ah Au of this book. It treats of things NY may be 
called forergn 70 the H cripture, but which ſerve to clear it 
up ; as is done by what is here faid of the falſe Gods, of ido- 
latry, and of the names of the falſe Gods, The devil would 


bade the honours, titles and names which belong onty 70 God, 
attributed 70 linilf. | 


HE 1 gn I 8 in this work, was to clear up the ge. 
7 79 Pa 4: J neral difficultics that are found in reading the Scripture. They 
19 | J-= E ulually ariſe from the ignorance of multitudes of things which 


Wo were familiar to the Jews, to whom the ſacred writers ſpoke. 


And I have therefore been diffuſe enough in | ſpeaking of every thing that 
relates 
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relates to the Jewiſh nation, the origin of this people; its hiſtory, laws, 
worſhip, cuſtoms, practices, and government. I have entered into a par- 


ticular detail of whatever could give the reader a perfect knowledge of 


them. But nevertheleſs, there yet remain difficulties to be removed, con- 


cerning other things, which are not peculiar to the Jews, but are ſomo- 


times mentioned in Scripture, and are very little known. Such are the 
falſe deities and religion of the people, who bordered upon Judea, which 
often did occaſion the falling of the people of God, and from which it 
was the buſineſs and attempt of the Prophets to turn them. And con- 
ſequently their reaſonings will be much more eaſily underſtood, when 
we know what that idolatry was, which they oppoſed. And therefore 
1 have thought it proper to give an account here of the falſe dcitics of 
the Gentiles, and of ſeveral the like things, which the ſacred writers have 
ſuppoſed as ſufficiently known to thoſe for whom they wrote. They did 
not undertake to explain the ſecrets of naturc, or to write an hiſtory of 
metals, precious ſtones, animals, or plants, or to give an account of all 


diſeaſes. And beſides, the great difference of the Hebrew language from 
All others, and the great diſtance of time from them to us, have alſo 
thrown an obſcurity over all theſe things, which perplexes the inter- 


preters. 


1 ſhall in this chapter begin with the idols, whoſe names are menti- 
oned in the facred books. 


= [And herein ! ſhall ſpeak 1. Of the origin of idolatry. II. Of the 
places ſet apart for it. III. Of the worſhip of idols. IV. Of the means 


of ſupporting it. V. Of the ſeyeral ſorts and parts of idolatry. VI. Of 
the epocha of it. VII. Of the names which are given to the true God 
in Scripture. VIII. Of the names which are given to idols in Scripture; 
and, IX. Of the idols themſelves, which are mentioned in Scripture.) 


yo Man was created to know and worſhip the truc God ; ; and there- 


fore though ſin could caſily rob him of the knowledge of this divine 25 


being, yet it could not blot out the idea of him. This is ſo livelily im- 
i printed on the minds of all people, that the moſt groſs and barbarous 
have not been able to live without ſome deity. But as the moſt ſenſi- 
ble effect of the corruption, into which humane nature is fallen, is it's 


having ſo attached men to the ſenſes, that they ſcarce conceive or know 


any thing but what is corporcal; all theſe nations have ſought for their 
3B b b 2 | Gods 
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Gods among corporeal beings. Thoſe things which by their ſplendor 


| dazzled theireyes, or ſurprized and intimidated them by their power, or 
brought any conſiderable adyantages to them, thereby drew upon them. 
ſelves their adoration. Hence aroſe all idolatry; the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, merited divine honours by their beauty: 


the elements, the fire, the 
water, and the air, by their uſefulneſs. Wine, corn, and fruits, not only 
procured divinity to thoſe who taught the arts of cultivating and i improving 
them; but have alſo themſelves been looked on as divine things. There 


is ſcarce ſo much as a beaſt, which Egypt has not worſhipped. Surely vain 


are all men by nature, ſays the author of the book of M iſdoma, who are 
ignorant of God, and could not out of the good things that are ſeen, knocy 


him that ts; neither by conſidering the works, did they acknowledge the 
Dor l. maſter : but deemed, either fire, or wind, or the fe wift air, or the 


circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be 


the Gods which govern the world: with whoſe beauty, if they being de- 
lighted, took them to be Gods; let them know how much better the Lord 


of them 1s : for the firſt author of beauty hath created them. 


TRE Idea of God, which nature has engraven on the minds of FO 
repreſents him as a being independent, omnipotent, all- perfect, and the 
author of all good things, and all evils; that is, of all the puniſhments 
which are inflicted upon ſn. And from hence it is, that whatever men 
have looked on as the cauſe of good things and of evils, has had divine ho- 


nours paid to It. | 
AND with the corruption of human nature, other cauſes 1 alſo con- 


curred in the eſtabliſhing of idolatry: as the ambition of kings, and the 


flattery of their courtiers. Kings made men pay them the honours due on- 


ly to God, while they lived; and their courtiers continued them after their 
deaths, in order to ingratiate themſelves with their ſucceſſors, who were 


well pleaſed to be thought the children of the Gods. And their ſubjects, by 

their ſubmiſſion, encouraged them in theſe impieties, and applauded them. 
Fathers have alſo ſometimes deified their children, in order to comfort them- 

ſelves thereby under the loſs of them; as if they had left the earth, to go 


and reign in heaven. And this the ſame author of the book of „e 
dom Jedarcs to have been one of the cauſes of idolatry ;- A father 


afflified with untimely mourning, when he hath made au image of bis 


« Li Is 20.2 v. xiv. 15» 16. 


child 


_— 
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child ſoon taken away, now honoured him as a God, which was then a 
dead man, and de'tuered to thoſe that were under him, ceremonies and 
ſacrifices. Thus in proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown ſtrong, was 
kept as a law, and graven images were wor ſhipped by the COMMENSENtS 
of Kings“. | | 
ADD to this, That the care the Egyptian, took to preſerve their dead 
bodies, is well known to the world. They did not interr, but embalm 
them; and they adorned their coffins with the figure of ſome animal which 
the deceaſed loved, or had choſen for his device. And this coffin was pre- 
ſerved with care, in the places appointed for that purpoſe. It was reſpected 


figure of the animal which was repreſented upon his coffin, they offered ſa- 
crifices to this animal as to a God; and the tombs of the dead became in- 


red the ſepulchre of Arathes his wife, which ſerved them for a temple z 


after his death, by the order of Alexander the Great. 
dorned with columns, pyramids, and other pieces of architecture. Not 


God alſo did the ſame: for we ſee that Jacob adorned Rachel s tomb 
with a Pillar e. In the Hebrew it is Matzeva, and in the Greek, a m 
that is, a Column, or a Pyramid, or a Square-ſtone. And theſe ſorts of 
Pillars were alſo worſhipped by the Pagans. The Syrians worthiped The 
$42 under the figure of a Pyramid, and the Aravians worſhipped Venus 
under that of a Square: ſtone. And from hence comes the command which 


of ſtines to worſhip hemd. And it muſt be obſerved, that the Jute 
ſometimes gives the name of Staruzs to theſe Pillars, as in The ſecond 


<> 
= 
5 


Dean of Norwich, Con. P. 1. B. 3. under the year 522. > Lib. * . 


bid 


as ſomething ſacred, and the honour paſſing from the dead man to the 


ſenſibly the temples of the living. It is certain that tombs were made uſe. 
of as temples?. Juſtin the hiſtorian ſpeaking of a king of Damaſcus 
called Damaſcus, ſays, that the Syrians, in order to Pre him, honon- : 


and that they looked on her as one of their moſt holy deities. And the 
fame author reports, that Epheſtion was looked on and honoured as a God, - 


THE form of theſe ſepulchres had the air of a temple ; ; they were a- 


that the Pagans only thus adorned their tombs; the ſervants of the true 


God gave the 18 in Leviticus, Not to rear up Pillars, or ſet up images 


book of Kings; He tool away the Statues of Baal hich his father 
' The fate of idolatry in the avorld, about 500 years before Chriſt, i finely retreſented by tie 
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Had made. Theſe Statues were nothing elle but theſe ſorts of Columns, 
or Square-ſtones, of which we are ſpeaking. 

The Fews BU r without dwelling any longer upon the origin of idolatry, 1 ſhall 

| 7 only obſerve, that the ſtay of the Hebrews in Egypt was very pernitious to 

anple of them. The idolatry of this ſuperſtitious nation made deep impreſſions on 


wr, their minds. Being accuſtomed to ſee corporeal gods worſhipped, they 


| fei. would have ſome ſuch to march before them, and be their guides in their 
% travels. Hence came their petition to Aaron, to make them 4 Golden 
Calf b. For ſo extravagant a thought as this, could not have been found- 
ed upon any thing but the ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, who worſhip. 
ped Apis under the form of an ox. And in ſpight of the terrible pro- 
hibitions of the law, they ſtill preſerved a violent inclination to the wor- 
ſhip of falſe Gods; which was doubtleſs cheriſhed by the examples of 
the Canaanites, among whom they lived, and who being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fgypr, had very probably, many of the ſuperſtitions and 
cuſtoms of the Egyptians among them. 
Ab the devils, equally jealous of the glory of God, and the hap- 
pineſs of men, did not forget themſelves on an occaſion which was ſo 
favourable to their deſign. Taking advantage of the barbarity of the 
people, and the ambition of their princes, they put themſelves in the place 
of the true God, to whom they would have equalled themſelves in hea— 
ven; and not content with the name only, they attributed to themſclves 
the honour of ſacrifices, and all that worſhip, which they ſaw Abel, Seth, 
and other good men, pay to God. Which is the reaſon why we find 
10 much reſemblance between the Jewiſh and the Pagan religion, as to 
ceremonies and external worſhip. The idolaters honoured their images 
with the ſame worſhip with which the 1/raelites honoured the true God. 
Thus the Scripture gives the name of Devils to idols: They ſacrijiced, 
ſays David, their ſons and their daughters unto Devils*. Which was not 
becauſe the Jews and idolaters addreſſed their worſhip directly to theſe ac- 
curſed ſpirits, but becauſe the idols they worlhipped were kiidet the * 
bitation, or the invention of devils. But, 
The places II. We ſce in prophane authors, that the Eminent and Hich Places were 
by locked on as holy, or at leaſt as moſt proper for ſictificins.” And there- 


nee fore they generally facrificed either on the tops of mountains, or in the 
re pET- 


Jo, e ii. 2. Fug. b Exod. xxxii. e Pal. cvi. 37. 
| woods. 


” 
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woods. It is the cuſtom of the Perſians, ſays Herodotus, to go up upon the 
higheſt mountains, there to offer ſacrifices to Jupiter; that is, to the fir- 


mament of heaven, which they call Jupiter, Beſides, the greateſt part of 


theſe ſacrifices were ſhameful, or ridiculous, and therefore the devils cauſed 


them to be offered up in woods and ſcattered places, to conceal them from 


the multitude ; or elſe, perhaps, under ſome great tree, which paſſed for a 
tree conſecrated to ſome deity. For which reaſon, God being willing to 


blot out all the footſteps of idolatry from the midſt of his people, not only 


commanded them to offer ſacrifices to him no where but in the place Which. 
he ſhould chooſe to build his temple? ; but alſo forbad the 1/7acltes to ſacri- 
fice in high places b, or to place a grove of frees© near his altar. But Ma- 
naſſeh broke through this prohibition, when, as the Scripture ſays, He 
tuilt up again the high places, and reared up altars for Baal, and made a 


grove d. And 1ſarah © reproached the Iſraelites with the like prevarication, 


when he ſaid, Are ye not children of tranſgreſſion, a ſeed of falſhood, 
enflaming your ſelves with idols und.r every green tree, flaymg the 
children in the vallies, under the clifts of the rocks? And Fere- 


miah* reproaches them again with having g play ed the þar.ot, that is, wom- 


ſhipped idols on every high mountain, and under eviry green tree, 


NoR were the mountains, the woods and the valleys only appointed: 


for the worſhip of falſe Gods; but almoſt every thing elſe among the pa- 


gans, bore the marks of their 3 Herodotus ſays, that the Pheni- 


cians, who were the greateſt ſea-men in the world, adorned the heads and; 


terns of their ſhips with the images of their gods. And St. Luke? has ob- 
ſerved, that the veſlel which carried St. Paul from Malta to Syracuſe, had: 


The ſign of the Caſtors ; that is, of Caſtor and Pollux. And it is ſome- 


what probable, that the veſſel in which Europa was carried away, had tlie 
ſign of a bull, which gave occaſion. to the pocts to ſay, that: Jupiter car- 


ried her away under that ſhape. Nay, the ſuperſtition. of the Pagans went 
fo far as to worſhip the gods and goddeſſes of all. countries, even thoſe- 


which they knew not: And thus there was et Arhenæ an altar conſe- 


crated To the gods and goddeſſes of Europe, Aſia, Libya, and to the un- 
known God; which gave St. Paul occaſion to make. that diſcourſe in the: 


eArcopagus, which is related in the Acls b. 


Deut. ü. 4 t Lev. xxvi. 20. Deut. xvi 21. 
v Acts xxviii. 11. Pulzaze. xv. 23: 
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III. TAE adoration, or worſhip, which the Pagans paid to their god, 
did not conſiſt barely in the ſacrifices they offered to them, but alſo in pto- 
ſtrations and bowings of the head. It was alſo a religious ceremony, and 


a mark of reſpect, to lift up the hand to the mouth, and kiſs it; whence 


it is, that as St. Jerome has obſerved, to worſhip and to kiſs are in the 
Hebrew ſynonymous terms: and in The ſecond Pſalm, inſtead of Appre hen. 
dite diſciplinam, Hear diſcipline, as the Vu gate has it, in the Hebreu it is 
Kiſs the ſon; that is, Worſhip him. And therefore Fob, in order to ex- 


preſs his not having fallen into idolatry, ſays a, IF I behcld the ſun when 


the Goſpel ©, 8 
Bur God, who knew the inclination of his people to idolatry, took 
care to turn them from it, and to forbid them all the cuſtoms and ceremo- 
nies of the Pagans which had any relation to their falſe worſhip. We learn 


it ſhined, or the moon waſking in brightneſs, and my heart hath boen fe. 
cretly enticed, or my mouth has kiſſed my hand. .. Idolaters alſo loved long 


prayers, perſwading themſelves that they ſhould be the more certainly heard 


by their gods for the length of them. We ſee in the hiſtory of The K megs®, 
that The prophets of Baal called on his name, from morning even until 
noon. And it is this ſort of prayers that JESUS CHRIST condemns in 


from Herodotus, that the Arabiaus and neighbouring people cut their hair 


round in honour of Bacchus, who wore his ſo. And therefore God for- 
bids the Jews, To round the corners of their heads, or mar the corners of 
heir beards d. And it is ſaid in Feremzah®, I will puniſh Egypt, Judah, 
Edom, and they that dwell in the wilderneſs, who wear their hair cut 


rounl. 5 . ; 
ANOTHER cuſtom among the idolaters, was to make inciſions in their 


bodies, and imprint upon their fleſh marks made with blood, and other 


colours. Lucian ſpeaks of this cuſtom in his book Of the goddeſs of H. 


ria. He ſays, that theſe marks were imprintcd either upon the hand, or 
head; and that ſlaves eſpecially, who were conſecrated to the ſervice of 


any God, were marked in this manner. As for the inciſions, it appears by 


the Scripture, that the prieſts made them when they ſacrificed; They cried 
aloud, and cut themſelves, after their manner, with / niues and lances, till 
the blood guſhed out upon them f. And Laertius teſtifies, that the prieſts 


2 xxxi. 26, 37 b 1 Kings xviii. 26. Matth. vi. 7. Lev. kix. 27. e ſer. ix. 
26. Vulg & Heb. II Kings xviii. 28. 
7 © = 


8 


wrought greater wonders than thoſe magicians could. 
CHRIST came into the world, the devil reigned in it, and nothing 
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of Bellona obſcrved the ſame ceremony: They ſacrificed, ſays he, nt 
_ with ſtrange blood, but their own; for having torn their ſhouldors, and 


lifting up @ naked ſword in each hand, they walk, they run, they aft the 
mad-man. Whereby we ſec the reaſon why God forbad his people, 7/42 


making any cuttings in their fleſh for the dead, and the p- IRLIIg any HANKS 
upon themſebves?. For the Pagans did theſe things, not only in honour 


to their Gods, but alſo in teſtimony of their grief, at the loſs of any Ot 


their neighbours ; ; as Herodotus reports of the Seythians, who flaſhed their 
arms, upon the death of their prince. And the fame author {peaking of | 
the temple of Hercules, which was upon the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth or 
the Nile, ſpeaks concerning theſe ſtigmata, or marks which the Pagans 
imprinted on their fleſh, thus: There was, ſays heb, and there is yt upon 
the ſea-fhore, a temple conſecrated to Hercules, to which if any ſlave re. 
tire, and imprint on his body the ſtigmata, or ſacred marks, conſe crating 
himſelf to the ſervice of this God, it is not lawful to touch him: And 
perhaps St. Paul alludes to this, when he ſays, Let no man trouble me, 


jo 1 255 in 18 body the marks CE ulg. and Gr. Stigmata of the Lord 


IV. A Eon ſo extravagant as this of the Pagans, could not have ſub- The ſa! 


ſiſted long, if the devils had not drawn reſpect to it, by the wonders which aan ales 


wroveht 
they cauſed their prieſts to work, by communicating to them a part of their by arvils. 


power. There were 1dols which. it is pretended, ſpake and uttered oracles. 
The Jews ſay, Lavan's idols did fo; and this was the reaſon, ſays Mai. 


monides, why Rachel took them privately, and carried them away with 


her, for fear theſe idols ſhould have diſcovered to Laban, her husband's 
deſign of returning into his own country, and the road he was to take. 
am ſenſible indeed, that too eaſy credit is not to be given to all the pro- 


digies which the ancient hiſtories relate; but if they are not all true, ſo 
neither is it poſſible that they ſhould be all falſe: We haye at leaſt no 


room to doubt of thoſe which the Scripture relates. For ſuch were the 


prodigies wrought by Pharaoh's magicians: But the power of Hoſes, 
which was that of God himſelf, was ſuperiour to theirs; and therefore he 


Before JESUS 


was more common than magick : The enchanters drew ſerpents out 
Lev. xix. 8. . 2. « Gal. vi. 17. 
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of their holes, tamed them, took their poiſon from them, and did an hun- 
dred other ſurprizing things. And it muſt certainly have been an eſtabli- 
ſhed and creditable trade, ſince God ſo expreſly forbids it; There ſhall not, 
ſays he, be found among you, any one that uſeth divination, or an obſer. 


ſerver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a — 


with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer *, 


The devis AN D as the knowledge of futurity follows miracles, and is a certain 


attribute 


10 them. mark of the divinity ; this therefore the devils alſo attributed to themſelves, 


felves the 


knowleage 


and had thcir prophets, who foretold future things. And it is not to be 


of faturi- wondred at, if their prophecies proved ſometimes true. Only we muſt 
55. 


obſerve, that theſe angels of darkneſs have no other power over men, than 
the executioner has over criminals, whom juſtice delivers up to him, to 
carry them to their execution, or puniſhment. God makes uſe of the 
miniſtry of devils to puniſh men, when they have been wicked enough 
to deſert him. And on the other ſide, he makes their malice and artifices 
ſubſervient to his deſigns, by permitting them ſometimes to foretel what 


will happen, that he may thereby give the greater luſtre and glory to the 


truth. Thus did the prophecy of Balaam b, that there ſhould come a ſtar 


out of Jacob, which was famous among the heathen, prepare their minds 
for the coming of JESUS CHRIST, and determined the Magi, upon 

the ſight of a miraculous ſtar, which they obſerved, to come and worſhip 

him in his cradle. To which we may add the ſubtilty of the devils, which 


eaſily penetrates into futurity : And beſides, as they foretold an infinite num. 
ber of things, it is not at all ſurprizing, that ſome one of them ſhould 


prove true. God permits it, to confound errour with errour, and that they 


who once choſe to wander out of the right way, ſhould: wander farther 
and farther. Of what ſervice was it to Jau/, for inſtance, to learn his de- 
feat and approaching death, from the ſhadow of Samuel, whom a magi- 
cian called up? We read in Scripture®, that this woman had à ſpirit of 

Python, whence ſhe is called  Pythoneſs, The Hebrew word which ſig- 
nifies Python, ſignifies alſo Urer ; that is, 4 goats Shin, or a bladder; and 
theſe magicians are ſo called, becauſe when they were poſſeſſed with the 
demon, their bellies were ſwelled like b/adders, at the time that they gave 
their anſwers to thoſe who conſulted them about future things. And 


therefore Joſephus and the Interpreters call them Engaſtrimutho? ; a word 


Deut. Xyiii. 10, 11. Numb. xx iv. 17. © 1 Sam. Xiii. 7. Vulg. 
1 ; which 
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which ſignifies people who ſpeak from their bellies, and whoſe voices give 
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an obſcure ſound, as if they come out of the earth. We have to this day, 


men who ſpeak from the bottoms of their throats, in ſuch a manner that 
they who are near them, think that the voice they hear comes from a 
great diſtance, And 1/azah® alludes to this cuſtom of the magicians, 
when he ſays; Thou ſhalt be brought down, and ſhalt ſpeak out of the 
ground, and thy ſpeech ſhall be low out of the auſt, and thy voice ſhall be 
as of one that hath a familiar ſpirit . out of the ground, and thy Speech 
ſhall whiſper out of the duſt. 

As to what relates to the art of that Pythoneſs, who ſhewed Samuel 
to Saul, mens opinions are very different. Some think, that the ſoul of 
Samuel was truly called up by God's permiſſion, that the terrible anſwer 


it was to give to this unhappy prince, might puniſh him for his ſacriledge. 


Others pretend, that it was a meer cheat of the devil S, or an artifice of the 


Pythoneſs, who by ſome ſecret, like that of the men who ſpeak from 


the bottoms of their throats, as has juſt now been obſerved, made Saul be- 


lieve that it was Samuel who ſpoke to him. And as to the prediction ſhe 
told him, it might perhaps be nothing but the conjecture of a skilful wo- 
man, who might have been well rand of the condition of Saut's 
affairs. And as expreſs as this prediction appears to be, it is capable of ſe- 


veral ſenſes; the words, Tou ſhall be with me to morrowe, may be inter- 
preted ſeveral ways; and ſome learned men contend, that i it is not t literally i 


true: But I ſhall enter no farther into this debate. 


V. THE Rabbins divide idolatry into three forts, according to its differ- 7 Three. 


ent objects. 1. That which pays the worſhip which is due only to God, to 


angels. 2. That which worſhips the hoſts of heaven; that is, the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars. 3. That which is paid to devils. And to theſe ſorts 


Abarbinel adds others, eſpecially that of the Taliſinans; which were a ſort 


f of figures made under certain conſtellations. To them was attributed the 
virtue of preſerving fruits, of turning away misfortunes from them, and 


ſorts . 


idolatry. 


of diſcovering future things; inſomuch that they who had theſe Taliſ- i 


mans, could know whatever they would, either by viſions or dreams. 
Such were the Teraphim mentioned in Scripture. They were images, or 
idols, which paſſed for deities. Rachel carried away with her the Teraphim 

of her father Laban, which obliged him to run after her, and when he had 


1a ix. 5 b Like that of a ; Pythonefs. Vulg. 5b. 19. | 
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overtaken them, he complains to her husband Jacob, that he had ſtolen his 


gods. Of which idols we ſhall ſpeak again hereafter. 


1. As to the parts of idolatry, the art of divination is one conſtant atten- 
dant on it, The Pagans paid a worſhip to the bones of thoſe whom they wor- 


ſhipped as gods; and their ſuperſtition went ſo far as to pretend, that theſe 


bones could diſcover future things. The Hebrews call a diviner Iiedoni; 
that is, a knowing man, a ſtholar. And they alſo gave them the name of 
Ob: But the Greeks call them Pythones. The Hebrew word Ob ſignifies a 
bladder ; and! have already ſaid, why the diviners were alſo called Pythons, 
The falſe god, which the Pagans honoured under the name of Pythian 
Apollo, had in his temple young women for his prieſteſſes, who were 
called Pythoneſſes, and ſpake from their bellies, as has been explained, 
The Latins call them Ventriloquæ, and the Greeks, Engaſtrimutho; ; 
which is the reaſon why the Latin interpreter found no properer word than 


Python to render the Hebrew Ob by, which ſignifies 4 diviner. St. Luke 
in the Afs?, mentions a young woman who was a Zythoneſs, whom 
St. Paul cured ;- which proves that there really were ſuch Pythoneſſes, who 
were magician-women whom the devil poſſeſſed, and to whom he diſco- 
vered as many future things as he knew himſelf, It is certain, that he knows 


many things, and it is from thence that the Greeks call him by the name of 
Daimon; that is, one who kn3ws. But nevertheleſs,as God alone is maſter of 
futurity, in order artfully to deceive thoſe who were blind enough to con- : 
ſult him, or rather for fear of diſcovering that he was ignorant of more 
things than he knew, he made the diviners give ambiguous anſwers, ſuch as 
were capable of ſeveral ſenſes, which were keimte even contrary to one 
another. Mazmonzdes tells us ſome of the tricks of theſe diviners. They 
offer, ſays he, certain perfumes; then they mave about a myſterious rod, 


which they hold in their hands; and after that, they put ſome queſtions 


aloud to another perſon, who anſwers them, but with ſo low a voice that it 


can ſcarce be heard; the underſtanding muſt ſupply the defect of the cars. 
Sometimes they take the head of a dead man, and perfume it, and mak? 


their enchantments till this head ſp:aks ; but with an obſcure and weak 


voice. It is caly to ſee how many cheats are conccaled under this manage- 
ment. Iſaiah alludes to it, when he ſays, And when they ſhall ſay unto 
nou, ſpeak unto them that have a familiar 48 5 and unto Wizards that 

a Xvi. 16. b Pythons. Valg. 


peep | 
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peep and mutter; ſnould not a people ſeek unto their God, for the living to 
the dead? To the law, and to the teſtimonya, &c. And we have already ſeen 
that Saul conſulted the ſoul of Samuel, upon the ſucceſs of the war he was 
making with the Phl;ſtines. And, 

2, THE art of auguries was alſo another part of idolatry. This art con- Aguries. 
ſiſted in drawing a knowledge of what one was to do in difficult caſes, from 
accidental things. We have an example of this in Ege, The king of 
Babylon ſtood at the parting of the way, at the head of two ways, tolearn 
what he ought to do, and mixed his arrows. Which was thus. When a. 
king was about to declare war with ſeveral nations, or to beſiege ſeveral cities, 
he wrote the names of theſe nations, or cities, upon arrows, and then mixed 
them together in a quiver, and drawing out the firſt that came to his hands, 

he declared war with the nation, or beſieged the city, whoſe name was writ- 
ten upon the arrow which he had drawn out. But ſometimes they made uſe 

of ſticks inſtead of arrows. Hoſea reproaches the Jews with this extrava- 
gance: My people ask counſel of their ſtocks, and their ſtaff declareth unto 
them: for the ſpirit of whoredoms hath cauſed them to err, they have Lone 
4 whoring from their Gode. Whether they were to undertake a journey, 


or to be married, or to do any thing whatſocver that was of conſequence, 
they determined themſelves by this kind of augurics. 


VI. IT was thus that idolatry was eſtabliſhed and ſpread abroad; but it is The Epo. 
not eaſy to ſhew the exact time when it began. It is probable, that it was a little ch 


after the fall; and nothing ſo much tems the enormity of ſin, as its ha- 85 75 
ving blinded mankind to fich a degree, as to make them forget God. It 
muſt be that a deity has ſome eſſential relation to our nature, ſince men had 
no ſooner loſt the knowledge of the true God, but they made themſelves 

falſe ones. There is a paſſage in Geneſisd, which ſeems to point out the 
beginning of idolatry: Seth had a ſon how he called Enos, it was he 
who began to call upon the name of the Lord. This is the turn which 
the Fulgate gives to theſe words, which when thus explained, make one 
believe that idolatry having began before Enos, he brought men back to 
the worſhip of the true God, cltabliſhed his worſhip, and the manner of 
praying to him. And ſome add, that he was the firſt who knew and pub- 

liſhed the ſacred name of God, Jehovah; which is here in the Hebrew. 

But the Jews give a very oppolite ſenſe to this ꝓaſſage. As the Word Huc Hal 


2 vül. 19, 20. b xxi. 21. Vulg. e iv. 12. Gen. iv. 20. Vulg. 


ſignifies 
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ſignifies to prophane, as well as to begin, they (ay it was then that the 
name Fehovah was prophaned; which has made Maimonides ſaya, that, 


from the time of Enos, men fell into the greateſt of errours; and that, 


the wiſdom of the prudent was ſilent and eclipſed; that, Enos himſelf 
went aſtray ; and that this was their errour, that they ſaid, God had cre. 
ated the ſtars to govern the world; and being perfiveded of this falſe 
opinion, built temples to the ſtars, and offered ſacrifices to them. And 
Onkeloss Paraphraſe agrees with Maimonides ; Then, ſays it, men left off 
to call upon the name of Jehovah. So that, here is a very wide difference. 


In the ſenſe of the Vulgate, which St. Ferome follows, Enos was the re- 


ſtorer of the true religion; and in that of the Jews, he was the author of 
idolatry b. And all that is certain is, that idols were worſhipped long be- 


fore the deluge, and nothing but ſo enormous a crime as this, and that uni- 


The names 


given to 


verſally prevailing, could have obliged God to 3 all mankind except one 


family. But, 
VII. FR o M the mention of this name Jebouab, we will take occaſion to 


- Godinthe ſay ſomething of the different names given to God in Scripture, ſeveral of 
Scripture. which the devils uſurped. St. Jerome in his letter to Marcellus, reckons up 


Jehovah. 


ten different names of God, which are as follow. 
1. Tue firſt, and moſt auguſt, is Fehovah; a name, which as we have ſeen 


conſiſted of four letters. But it is from the time of Galatinus® only, that 


it has been pronounced Jehovah; for St. Ferome contents himſelf with 
calling it %e four-lettered name; and when St. John ſays in the Revela- 
tions, that God had a name written that no man knew*®, this ſhews that 
the name of God was not known in his time. God himfelf alſo ſays in 
Exodus e, that he had not made known his name to the patriarchs. And 
therefore either from ſome particular order, or out of a ſpirit of eſteem and 
reverence, the Jews never pronounced this glorious name but in their reli- 


gious worſhip: and it is a wonderful thing, that as the prieſts alone pro- 


: nouncel | it in the temple, when they bleſſed the people, ſo the Jews ſhould, 


after the burning of the temple, loſe not only their law and liberty, but 


the name of God too; ſo much has he concealed himſelf from them, ever 


ſince that time. But nevertheleſs, ſuperſtition has ſucceeded religion among 


: Treatiſe of idolatry. ch. 1. 7. 1. t The Engliſh runs, Then began men to call, &. 
 awhich neither makes Enos the author of true or falſe religion, but only declares what was done about 
che time of his birth. The beginning of the ſixteenth century. r 
9 85 e them; 
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them; the Jews now make a ſcruple of writing it any where but in the (a- 


| cred books; and if this name be engraven on a veſſel, or any thing elſe, 
it can neither be broken, nor defaced. They almoſt worſhip it; ſo very 


careful are they of not writing it irregularly, or altering it, for fear of pro- 
phaning it. And we have already obſerved, that they dared not pronounce 
this name at the time that the Septuagint was made; which is the reaſon 
why theſe interpreters always read it, as if it had been Adonai in the ori- 
ginal, which word ſignifies Lord: and in this the /ulzare follows them. 

AND as then this great name was but ſeldom pronounced, the true 
manner of pronouncing it, came at laſt to be loſt. And hence came the 
many different ways of writing, and the many different opinions concern- 
ing the pronunciation of it. Some pronounce it Fao, others Fave, or 
Jove; the Samaritans pronounce it Zahue, the Greeks Jao, of which the 
| Latins have made va, which was by the Pagans given to their Jupiter. 
The Hebrew Grammarians give a plauſible reaſon why this name is the 
proper name of God. They obſerve, that it comprehends the three di- 
ſtinctions of time, preſent, paſt, and future, which can belong only to an 

eternal being. From whence it is, that God is called in the Revelationsa, 
he who was, who is, and who is to come; where it ought to be ob- 

ſerved, that he who 7s to come is put for he who will be. 


2. ThE ſecond name of God is El, which ſignifies frength b. This El. 
name is often put into the compound names of * Hebrews ; 3 as Elea- 
Ser, Eliachim, Eliſabeth, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael. 

z. TRE third is, Elohim, which is formed out of the ſecond. The Elohim, 


| Scripture gives it to judges, and angels, upon the account of the offices 
which God gives them of Judging, an. condemning, and pu- 
niſhing. 


4. Tur fourth is Eloliee, which is properly the ſingular of Elohim. Elohe. 
5. Tre fifth is Tzabaoth, which ſignifies an army drawn up in bat- Tzaba. 85 
talia. The Scripture calls the ſtars, The militia of heaven d, on account 1 
of the wonderful order they are ranged in; and thus God is called, The 


God f hoſts, or armies, to ſhew that he is ſtronger than the moſt bow: 
erful kings, to whom numerous armics arc obedient. 


2 Or rather mighty. * Or Eloah' 4 $ Vulgate; boſt of heaven, Engliſh. 
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Elion. 6. THe ſixth is Elion, that is to fay, great and ſovereign. 

Ehcie. 7. THE ſeventh is, Eheze Aſcher Ehete ; that is, I will be what I w1ll 
be; or as the Greeks explain it, am what I am, God only can properly 
be ſaid 7o be: Exiſtence is a part of the idea we form of him. 

Adora. 8. THE eighth is, Adonai; that is, Lord. We have already obſeryed 
that this is the name which the Jews ſubſtitute in the room of the great 
name of four letters. 

Jah. 9. Tur ninth is, Jah, which appears to be formed out of Zehovah. 

Saddai 10. THE tenth is, Saddaz; that is, he who is ſelf-ſufficient. This is 
one of the fineſt characters of the deity, that he has all things in himſelf, 
and ſecks for nothing out of himſelf*, The Jews allo call God Hamacum, 

a word compounded of the Hebrew demonſtrative He, and the word Ma- 
cum, which ſignifies place; to ſhew that God cannot be contained within 
any place; that he is every where, and is the place he poſſeſſes. 

Ihe names VIII. WE come now to the names which the Scripture gives to the falle 

ee Gods. It ſometimes calls them Elohim, (which is one of the names of the 


mentioned 
1 Scri- true God) but generally ſpeaking, it gives them names of contempt, It | 


ele. treats them as idols, the works of mens hands, and as wrought gold and ſil- 


ver; as was the golden calf which the Jews worſhipped in the wilderneſs, 
Ir cails them Grief", b, Infirmitye, Abominationd, Reproach. Their infr- 
mities*®, ſays David, are multiplied* ; that is, the number of their idols is 
encreaſed. And the Jews were even afraid to pronounce their names; and 
therefore the ſame David ſays, I will not take up their names in my lips*. 
Which thcrefore obliged them to give them borrowed names ; as was that of 

Elil, which ſignifies nothing ; to -which St. Paul alludes when he ſays to 
the C orinthians b, 1 we know that an rdol ; 1 nothing, that is, a meer 


Chimera. | 
Falſs Gods IX. and LASTLY, As we find in Scripture a great number of falſe 


ae Gods mentioned; I ſhall therefore for brevity's lake, and becauſe it is dith- 
ture. cult to find a better method to treat of them in, ipras of them by rang- 


ing their names in an alphabetical order. 


But another loſe of the word WU is Almighty. b Jer. I. 2. according to the He- 
brew; Vid. Merodach, p. 389. < Pfal. xvi. 4. as here explained.” d 2 Kings xi. 
5.7. e Engliſh rranſlators render the word Gnetsbotam, Infirmities; but they apply it 
literally to an who "worſhip idols, but not metaphorically to the idols themſelves, as our author here 
does. Pſal. xvi. 4. Vlg. > Ibid. h x Cor. viii. 4. 
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Adad, Macrobius tells us, is a name that was given to the idol of the Adad. 
Sun. They gave the name of ADAD, ſays this unhor, to the god they 

worſhiped ; (ſpeaking of the AHrians) This name ſignifics, One only. 

In Hebrew Chad, or Ad, which comes from Achad, or Aad, ſignifies 
one; and from hence they might caſily derive the names of Ada, or Adad. 
And the laſt might have been given to all ſorts of gods, and therefore 
they joyned it to the greateſt part of their names; as Benhadad, which is 

the proper name of a king of Hria, who is mentioned in Scripture, and is 

as much as to ſay, The Son of the god Adad. We don't find the name 

Adad in the Fulgate, but it is in the Hebrew. For in that paſſage of 

Iſaiah*, which according to the Yulzate is, They who ſantified them- 
ſelves, and thought themſelves purified in the gardens behind the gate in- 
wards ; the Hebrew has it, They who ſanttified b and purified 
themſel ves in the gardens, behind the temple of Adadb. 

| — Adrametich, Anamelech. See Moloch. 

Aima, or Achima, is an idol mentioned in The ſecond book of Ki ings*. e. Afima. 

But what the figure of it was is not known: Some think it was the re- 

f preſenrationof an he-goat. 

 - Aſmodens is neither the name of a god, 1 nor of an idol, but of 7 an Aſmode 
evil ſpirit, mentioned in the book of Tobit d, who killed the former hus- 

bands of Sarah, the wife of young Tobias. This name comes from the 

Hebrew verb, Hiſthmid, which ſignifies 70 ae gre. T his devil was ſo 

called, becauſe of the miſchief he did. 


eAſtaroth, or Aſtartee, was worſhiped by the Sidenians,/ and by the Aſtaroth, | 


 Philiſtines, This was alg. the name of a city. It is believed that this 

idol was worſhiped unde figure of a ſheep, becauſe Affaroth ſignifies 

a flock of ſheep. The Greeks knew Aſtarte. Lucian ſays, the Sidoni- 

ans worſhiped: the Moon, under this name. Cicero will have it to be Plate 22. 
Venus, whom the Greeks call Urania. And Jeremiah reproaches the Jews Ne © # 
with offering cakes fo the queen of heaven, which could 5 nothing but 

the Moon. 

Baal is a word which fi ignifies Lord. The Jews gave this name to the Bal 
gods of the Gentiles, and therefore deteſted it ; though i it in ſome meaſure 
123 to 6: true God, who is The Lord of heaven. But they choſe 


A ki. 17. ! ar b Adur, Achad, Heb. ahh the Engliſh tranſlators FD in a very di ferent 
manner from ! 5. xvii. 30. 4 jii. 8. © See Montfaucon's L'antiquite, C c. 
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rather to call him Adonai, which ſignifies the fame thing. Baal is there. 
fore a common name for all idols a. To diſtinguiſh them from one ano- 
ther, they added ſomething elſe to it, as Beelphegor, Beelgebub; for from 
Baal comes Beel, or Bel, whence came the Belus of the MHrians b, 
whom they alſo called Beel-ſamen ; that is, The God of heaven. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that beſides the Sun, which the Mrians worſhiped 
under this name, they likewiſe reckon Belus the firſt of their kings, ang 
founder of Babylon, among their gods. But Baal alſo ſignifies a Hs. 
band, And as God was not only the Sovereign, but alſo the husband of 
the Jewiſh nation, the Scripture calls the idolatry of the Jews, fornication 
and adultery; and in this ſenſe oppoſes Baal in the ſingular, which is ap- 
plicable to God, to Baalim in the plural, which was applied to the falſe 
gods. Which explains what ZJoſea® means, when he makes God ſpeak 
thus to his people: In that day, ſaith the Lord, it (vis. my people) 
a'l call me Baal, (that is, my husband, ) and not Baalimd; and again, I 
will take the name of Baalim out of her mouth, and ſhe ſhall no longer 
remember their names e; that is, ſhe ſhall have ſo much averſion for the 
falſe gods, that ſhe ſhall not ſo much as pronounce their names. 
Baal peor, or Baal-phegor, Baal Sebub, Baal-zephon ; ſee the names of 
thoſe words of which they are compounded, as Zhrgor, Zebub, &c, 
TheGold- Aaron, through an unworthy compliance with the blindneſs of the 


e Cal. people, cauſed a Golden Calf to be made, in imitation of the God Apis, 


- whom the Egyptians. worſhiped under the form of an ox. And Feroboam 


Plate 22. renewed this impiety, apprehending that the temple of Feruſalem might be 
No 3. an occaſion of reuniting the kingdoms of [Iſrael and udah; and there 
fore to divert his ſubjects from going thither to lacrifice, he made two 


Golden Calves f. 


* The Melchar (i. e. the Lord of the city, in the Phenician tongue) of the Tyrians, «which was 
the ſame with the Hercules Tyrius of the Greeks, was probably according to the Dean if 
Norwich, the Baal of the Scriptures, hoſe worſhip Jezebel brought from Tyre into the land of I. 
rael. See Conn. p. 2. B. 3. under the year 174 Note e. See alſo Montfaucon's LUantiquite, G 
0.4 eb. er. i. 4. m © I. cannot find from what verſion, 0! 
copy, our author has made this tranſlation. The word Baal in the ſingular, as oppoſed to Baalim in 
the plural, is neither in the Vulgate, nor the Hebrew. In the Vulgate it is, Vocabit me vir meu 
and the Hebrew is exadtly agreeable to our Engliſh tranſlation, which runs thus: Thou ſhalt cal 
me Iſbi, and ſhalt call me no more Baali. S159 See Prid. Conn. p. I. B. 3. 
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Chap. 1 3 the Holy Scriptures. 387 


THE Caſtors. Fable makes Caſtor and Pollux the ſons of Jupiter. The 7/e Ca- 
Greeks call them, Dioſcorides; and there was a month conſecrated to 8 

them, which bore their names. When St. Paul went from Malta to Plate 23. 
Sicily, he went in a veſſel whoſe #1 Zu was the Caſtors* ; that is, there was 15 
upon the ſtern of the veſſel, the figures of Caſtor and Pollux, who were 

two falſe gods of the Gentiles. 

Chamanim is a name which was given to the Sratues of the Fan: accord- Chama- 
ing to ſome; but others have it, that it ſignifies ſtatues erected in the open m 
air, or upon the roofs of houſcs. Srrabob ſays of the Arabians, They 
wor ſhip the Sun ; for this purpoſe they erect an altar upon the roofs of 
the houſes, and there they offer ſacrifices, and burn incenſe.” Others 
think that Chamanim were Chapels conſecrated to the Sun. The Vul- 
gate renders this word by he mage of the Sun, or barely the image, Plate 23. 
as may be ſeen in Leviticus ©, and Iſaiah d. And the etymology of 80 
this word favours theſe different ſenſes. For Chama ſi ignities heat, or 
the Sun, It is moſt certain the Jews worſhiped the Sun: Joſtaß aboli- 
ſhed this prophane worſhip ; Ile took away the horſes, ſays the Scriptures, 
that the kings of Judah had given to the Sun, and he burn the chart- 
ots of the Sun with fire. 

| Chamos was a God of the Moabites. This name banifies a blind man, Chi nos. 
or one who gropes to find his way. The oe of the heathen had eyes, 
and they ſaw not. 
| Chium, or Chiun, ſeems to $A "AIR an Egyptian idol. The 3 Amos Chium. 
ſpeaks of it ; Te have born, ſays he, the tabernacle of your Moloch, and rhe re- 
preſentation (in Hebrew it zs the Chiun) of your idols*, the ſtar of your God, 
which ye made. The Greezs have tranſlated it Remphan; and St. Stephen 
followed this verſion, as we ſee in the diſcourſe he made to the Jews: Z 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the ſtar of your God Remphan, 
figures which ye mage to worſhip them. Which paſſage has much exer- 
ciſed the interpreters. For my own part, I am of opinion, that the word 
Chiun ſignifies nothing elſe but the portablc pedeſtals, upon which the 
Pagans placed their gods, when they went abroad. Chinn in Hebrew 

Acts xxviii. 11. M Lb. 16. ev. xxvi. 30. 4 Ia. xxvii. 9. 

In one of theſe places referred to, Chamanim is tranſlated by ſimulachra, and in the other by delu- 
bra, in the common edition of the Vulgate; nor can ] find any thing like the term Images of the 


Sun once mentioned in it, unleſs we are ſo to interpret one of theſe, or the like words. 2 Kings 
ili. 11. £V. 26. Vulg. In the Engliſh it is, and Chiun your images. Acts vii. 43. 
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really ſignifies à baſe, and it is certain that the heathen had a ſort of 
chariots, tents, or litters, in which they carried about their gods, on 
ſome great days. But ſome think, that Chim ſignifies in Ethiopian, 
the Star of Saturn. 


Dagon.  Dagon was a God of the Philiſtines. The word comes either from 
* 23. Dagan, which ſignifies wheat, or from Dag, which ſignifies a /h. 
3 This latter etymology has made the Rabbins believe, that this god had 

the face of a man, and the tail of a fiſh. The Sidonians, according to 
Cicero, did worſhip fiſhes; and perhaps, as they were enriched by fiſhing 

and commerce, they worſhiped the ſea under the figure of theſe animals. 

Diana. [Diana, as is obſerved in The Acts, is well known to have been the 
great goddeſs which was worſhiped at Epheſus. And becauſe her wor- 
Plate 24. ſhipers there repreſented her under a different form from that, under 


No. L. 2. which ſhe was worſhiped in other places; I have therefore here given 


two repreſentations of her, one as ſhe was uſually painted in all places, 
and the other as ſhe was repreſented at Epheſus only: Both which 1 
have taken from the L'antiquite expliquee of Mont faucon b.] 


Cd. Cad is an idol of the Syrians. This name ſignifies fortune, or hap 


aſs; as appears by this paſſage of Geneſis *+ When Leah ſaw that ſhe 
had left bearing, ſhe took Zilpah her- maid, and gave her Jacob 0 wife. 
And Zilpah, Leah's maid, bare Jacob a fon. And fhe ſaid, It is hap- 
py d and ſhe called bis name Gad. Some fay Gad i is the. name of a 
tar. 

Hanamelech is the ſame as. Avamelech ; of which in the article of 
| Moloch. 5 1 

Jupiter. L Jupiter is ſeveral times mentioned in the As of the . and 
Plate 24, 5 well known to have been the Supreme, or the Father of the Gods, 
No. 3. among the Greeks and Romans. And this ſeems to. be the reaſon why 
the Lycaonians*®, upon ſeeing the miracle St. Paul wrought, called him 
by this name, as expreſſing the high idea they had of him, which was, 

' that he could be no leſs than The Father of the Gods. 

Mercury. Mercury is alſo a God very well known. The poets gave him ſeveral 
employments; he was Jupiter's meſſenger and interpreter, he had the ſu- 
perintendency of the roads, and whoever refuſed to ſhew thoſe the right 


aXix. 25, b Tom. 1. Pla 87. and 93 r 4 vulg The. Engliſh 
runc, And the ſaid, 4 trop cometh, and called, &c. Acts xiv. 12. 
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Chap. I. the Holy Scriptures, 


way, who had wand:ed out of it, incurred his diſpleaſure. St. Luke 
tells us?, that in one city, Barnabas was taken for Jupiter, and Paul 

for Mercury, becauſe he was the chief” ſpeaker. The name of Mercury d Plate 24. 
is found in the Proverbs®; To give hon:ur to a fool, is to throw a ſtone” 9 
into Mercury's heap. This word may have been derived from Marge- 
mah, which is in the Hebrew. But in order to underſtand this matter, 

we muſt know that the ancients placed heaps of ſtones at the entrances. 
into the great roads, for the direction of travellers; and theſe heaps were 
conſecrated to Mercury, the god of the roads; and travellers, in honour 

to this god, encreaſed them, by throwing ſtones to them. Which is the 
reaſon why Maimonides reckons this to be an act of idolatry. So that 
Solomon, means, that fo give honour to a fool, is a thing as uſeleſs as it 


is to throw a ſtone into Mercury's heap, ſince neither one nor rother is 
capable of acknowledging an obligation, 


Merodach is the name of an Arian deity. Jeremiah ſpeaks of it Mero- 
da — No 
thus. Babylon is taken, Bel 15 confounded, Merodach is vanquiſhed, 


or as the Hebrew implics, 7s broken in. pieces, their idols are confound- 
ed, their images are overcome, The original ſays, Their Griefs are in 
_ reproach, their Excrements are broken. And the Chaldee 7 araphraſe 
fays expreſly, that Be and Merodach are names of the Aſſyrian idols, 
and that the meaning of this prophecy is, that by the taking of Babylon, : 
the worſhipers of theſe deities were overcome and confounded. Both of 
them were ancicnt Kings, whom they had * among the number of 
the gods. SR, 
Moloch, or Molech, was an idol of the Ammonites. The Hebrew calls Mo oc. 
it alſo ſometimes, Milcon, or Malcun. Some will have it that this word 
is Hebrew, and derive it from a verb, which ſignifies, o ren. The 
Scripture ſays clearly, that this falſe god had a temple ncar Feruſalem, 
in the Valley of the ſons of Hinnom; and it alto forbids the Jews con- 
ſecrating their children, or as the original imports d, making them paſs 
through the fire to Moloch. But what this ceremony was is not agreed, 
The Jews think that they neither cut the throats of the children, nor 
burnt them, when they offered them up to Moloch; but that they light-' 
ed two. fires,, and cauſing the child to paſs between theſe fires, thought 
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23090. An Introduction to Book III. 
him to be thereby purified. But David expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a man- | 
ner, as implies that the children muſt have been burnt ; for he ſpeaks | 

Plate 25. thus, They ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters unto devils ; the y ſhed | 

No. 1. innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and of their daughters, . | 
they ſacrificed to the idols of Canaan a. In the valley where we have ſaid, 

| Moloch was worſhiped, there was an eminence, which was called 7. opheth. 

It was there that the children were ſacrificed in ſo cruel a manner, that the 

W | prieſts of this idol beat drums to ſoften the horrour of this ſacrifice, and keep 

= the cries of theſe unhappy creatures, from the ears of their parents; and 
hence came the name Topheths for Toph in Hebrew ſignifies a drum. 
And the crics of theſe innocent victims, and the perpetual fire which was 
kept burning there, being a moſt natural reſemblance of hell, the Scripture 
has therefore called the place, where the reprobates will burn for ever and 
ever, Gehenna, in Hebret, Ge-ben-hennon ; that is, The valley of the 
children of Hinnom. This word Hinnom, comes from a Hebrew word, 
which ſignifies 70 groan, or roar. King Joſiah deſtroyed this Topherh, in 
order to aboliſh the inhumane ſuperſtition of cauſing children to be burnt, 
in honour-of this God of the Ammonites. And the ſame thing may al. 
ſo be ſaid of Molech, as has been ſaid of Baal. It was a name com. 
mon to ſeveral gods, which were diſtinguiſhed from one another, by other 
additional names. So that Aaramelech ſignifies a magnificent king, and 

 Anamelech an opulent ing; which are names of ©A//yrian idols. 

Nabo. Nebo, or Nabo, is the name both of a place, and of an idol, The 
word ſignifies prophecy. 1ſazah mentions this idol®; Nebo, ſays he, is 
| broken, or reduced to aſhes. Some kings of Babylon took their names 
from this deity; as Nebuc hadna⁊ gar, Nebuzaradan, and Nabonaſ ir; 


which were evidently very auſpicious ones. 


Ne.gal Nergal, Nifroch, Nibchas and Tartab, are alſo Alvin deities. Sa. 
1 mane ger after he had taken Samaria, and deſtroyed the kingdom of If 
.chas ral, carried the ten tribes into captivity, and ſent ſeveral nations from 
his dominions in their room. As ſoon as they were eſtabliſhed, every na- 
tion took care to build temples to their own gods. The men of Bach- 
lon, fays the Scripture, made Succorh-Benoth*<, or as it is in the Hebrew, 
Succot Benoth, which ſignifics tents for young women; that is, they built 
a temple to Venus, round which were tents, in which the young women 
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ſtituted themſelves in honour of Venus; for it is thus, according to 
Herodotus, that Venus was honoured at Babylon, But to return to what. 
was done at Samaria. The men of Cuth made Nergala; the men of Ha- 


math made Aſhimaz and the Avites made Nibzah, and Tartak, and the 


| Sepharvites burnt the children in the fire to Adrammelech and Anam- 
melech the gods of Sepharvaim. 


Peor, or Beel-phegor, was a god of the Moabites' and Midianites. debe bn i- 


The origin of Peor, or Phegor, is very obſcure. Orzgen «ſays, that upon 80 


his asking a Jew what it meant, he told him that it ſignified a ſhameful 3 
thing, but would tell him no more. St. Jerome thinks it was Priapus; Seat 2. 
and how infamous the figure of him was, is well known. We find the 

name of Priapus in Scripture, in the Firſt book of kings b. Aſa drove the 
 effeminate out of the land, and purified the kingdom Gre all thoſe pol/n. 
tions of idols which his fathers had eſtabliſhed, He removed his mother 
Maacham from being prieſteſs of the ſacrifices of Priapus, in a grove <hich 

ſhe had conſecrated to him; and he aeſeroyed his grove, broke his infa- 
mous ſtatue to pieces, and burnt it in the brook Cedron. In the He- 
brew we read, Miphletz:t ; which interpreters render, Aſſembly, Idol, 
Cave; and all theſe three words do.on this occaſion expreſs the ſame 
thing For Maacham had formed a fraternity, which in woods and 
obſcure places, offered ſacrifices to Friapus, which were attended with 
the moſt ſhameful crimes. The ſame ſtory is related in the Chronicles, 
 Raiphun, or Remphan; ſee Chinn. „ 3 
Remnon, Remmon, or Rimmon, was a god of the Syrians, which had Fa 
a. temple. The word may be derived from Ram, which ſignifies eight, mon. 
or any thing that is great and exalted. Grandure is inſeparable from the 
idea of the deity. Some pronounce it Rimmon, which is the name the 
Syrians. give to pomegranates. As their country was full of pomegra- 
nate-trees, and the fruit of them is not only delicious for taſte, but of o 
great uſe on account of the excellent drink which they made of them, 
they might have given the name of Pomegranate d to their god, as well. 
as the Philiſtines gave that of M heat to their god Dagon, and the Greehs - 
and Latins that of Ceres, to the goddeſs of corn. 
Sheſbach the Vulgate in Feremiah® takes for a king: But Seller con- She- 

tends that it was a Babyloniſß idol. aach. 


2 Thid. 30, 31. bx Kings xv. 12. T3: Vg. © 2 Chron. 15, 16. 4 See Can- - 
tic, vüi. 2. e xxv. 26. | 


Sirenes - 
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| Sirenes. Firenes is a name we find in the end of the 13th Chapter of Iſaiah, 
but it is not there ſpoken of as a deity. The Latin interpreter makes 
uſe of it to expreſs all ſorts of terrible animals, which the prophet fore- 
tels ſhall enter into thoſe houſes where pride and effeminacy reign. 

Tam- Thamns, or Tammuz, was an Egyptian deity. Ezekiel complains 
F Jews worſhiped him even in the temple of God, where he ſaw 
| women weeping for Tammuz. The FLalgate renders it Adonis. The 
word Tammuz, which is Egyptian, ſignifies concealed; that is to ſay, 
the ceremonies of this god were not expoſed to the ſight of the people. 

It is believed, that Tammusz is king Oſiris, whom Typho killed. His 
wife Ts obliged the Egyptians to pay him divine honours, and ſhe was 
her (elf looked on as a goddeſs; and they were both honoured in the 

Plare 25. fourth month. The Phenicians and Affyrians called this idol Adonis, 
No. 3. and ſaid that 7. ammux, or Adonis, was killed by a bear. Some women 
conſecrated to Venus, annually lamented his death for ſome days toge- 
ther; after which they ſang, and made acclamations of joy, as if he had 
been riſen from the dead. And it is probable, that this was ſome feaſt 
in which many abominations were committed. As religion paſſed from 
_ Egypt into Phenicia, and from Phenicia into Greece, the Tammus of the 
Egyptians is very probably the Adonis of the Greeks. And this explains 
what Ezekvel ſays of the idol Tammux. 

Tera- Teraphim, or Teraphin, are uſually ranked among the idols, but people 
phim. are much perplexed to tell what idols they were. It is not known whe. 
ther this word be Hebrew, or Egyptian. In Geneſise, the Terapbim 
5 are called Gods; which the LXX. tranſlate Idols, or Statues; and the 
Plate a5 Chaldee Paraphraſt calls them Images, or Shrines. It is moſt probable, 
No. + that they were idols, which they who worſhiped them, thought could fore- 
tel future things. But however that be, they certainly made uſe of them 


for auguries; and we have already ſaid, that they gave the ſame name to 
the Taliſmaus. | 


Tirthah, ſee Nergal. 
Zebub, Zebub joyned to Baal makes Brelzebub, the 1 of the Accaronites, 


or Beel- 


bub Who were Philiſtines. ZLebub ſignifies a fly, and conſequently Beelgebub 
ſignifies the Lord of flies. It is generally pronounced (in France) Beelze- 


V 22. Vulg The Engliſh tranſators uſe the word Dragons inſtead of Sirenes. b viii. 14 


© XXXi. 30. 
buth, 
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IF 
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but h. It may poſſibly have been a deity which they invoked to guard 
them againſt the importunity of the flies; as the Greeks worſhiped Jupi- 
ter under the name of the - Hunter. Or perhaps the ſtatue of this God, 
by being always dawbed with the blood of the victims, and conſequently 


covered with flies, might give the Jews occaſion to give it this name. 
The Accaronites having called it Beelgamin, God of en or Beel=a- 


bain, Lord of the victims, the Jews changing ſome of the letters, called 
it by way of contempt, Beelgebub, Lord of flies. Thus of Bethel, which 
ſignifies the houſe of God, (after Feroboam had erected the golden calves 
there) they made Bethaven; that is, the hou iſe of iniquity. The name 
of Beelzebub is in the Goſpel applied to the devil, as a term of contempt. 
And we have already obſerved, that the Scripture ſometimes calls the falſe 
Gods Elilm?, and Gillalim®; that is, Chimeras and Excrements, 


Zephon joy ned to Baal makes Baalzephon, which is an Egyptian idol, Zephon 


Y and took its name from ſome place where i it was worſhiped. 


+ See p. 384. * 25. b See Merodach, p. 555. 
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CHAP. Il. 
07 the animals mentioned i i the 5 criptures. 


DO not pretend to give here an exact treatiſe of animals, according 
to their claſſes; I intend only to ſpeak of thoſe which are not ſuffici- 


ently known, and of which it is neceſſary we ſhould have ſome idea, and 


know ſomething of their propertics, before \ we can underſtand what the 
Scripture lays of them. 
I, Of: animals in general. 


TE Hebrews divide animals into four ſpecics ; ; four-footed beaſts, How ma- 
birds, reptiles, and fiſhes. The firſt walk, the ſecond fly, the third creep, |; Le 


of animals 


the fourth ſwim. Of four-footed beaſts, the feet of ſome are of one piece there are 


f di 
only, as in the horſe, aſs, and mule; and thoſe of others, are divided in- „ 


to two Parts, or are cloven, as in the ox, the deer, the goat, and the ſheep. Jus. 
— ERS Some 


Au Introduction to Book III. 


Some have a ſort of fingers, as the dog, the lion, the wolf, and the cat, 
And this is the reaſon why Moſes ſays that theſe animals walk on their 
| hands*, This law-giver makes a difference alſo between thoſe animals, 
the hoof of whoſe feet is not only divided into ſeveral parts, but is alſo 
ſeparated from the foot. Of the latter kind is the hog, of the former the 
camel. | 
of Birds AMONG Birds, thoſe which live by prey, were thought unclean. 
and Rep- Moſes forbids the cating them, or offering them up in ſacrifices. Among 
the reptiles he places great numbers of little animals, which ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing don't belong to that ſpecies, as rats and moles; beſides all unbloody 
animals; that is, locuſts, beetles, flies, and caterpillars. 

THe Serpent has ſeveral remarkable properties. When you ſtrike him, 
he neglects all the reſt of his body, to fave his head, which is the princi- 
ple of life in him. When he goes to drink, he firſt diſcharges his poiſon; 
and when he finds himſelf grow old, he finds out ſome narrow hole, 
| where by means of his ſtruggles to get through it, he leaves his old kin 
behind him, and gets a new one. So that he is in Scripture called the 

moſt /ubtle> of animals, and is generally looked on as the ſymbol of pru- 

dence. I believe he got himſelf this honour by his ſupple humble man- 
ner of winding himſelf along, and his knowing how to make himſelf a 
paſſage though the thickeſt thorns. He moves his tongue with ſo much 
_ quickneſs, that it ſeems divided into three; which gave occaſion to the 
author of Eccleſiaſticus e to ſay of the backbiter, (who has much of the 
Serpent in him) that his tongue, like the Serpent's, has three ſtings. - 

TAE moſt prolifick of all animals is the fiſh: Inſomuch that it is the 
emblem of fecundity. Its principal parts are gills, ſcales, and fins. Some 
of them have ſcales, and no fins: others have neither ſcales, nor fins. 
Upon which is founded the diſtinction which Moſes makes of clean and 
unclean fiſnes. Such as have neither ſcales nor fins, are thought unclean. 
Among the Romans, no fiſh were luffered to be offered up in ſacrifice, 
or ſerved up to the table of the Gods, but ſuch as were ſcaly. 

TAE word Cete in Scripture d, ſignifies fiſhes monſtrous for their ſize: 
ſo that it is not the name of any particular ſpecies. Now among mom 
ſtrous fiſhes ſome reckon ſuch as have dugs, the ends of which they at 
Plate zo. pleaſure thruſt out, or take in, as they have a mind to give their young 

Exod. xi 27. Val, d Gen. iu. . Ecclus xxviii. 19. Vulg. The backbiting 
tong ae, 45 the Evglih. frenfets it, is called Lingua tertia, — Gen, 1. 19. Vlg 
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Chap. II. the Holy Scriptures. 


ones ſuck. And perhaps it is of theſe ſorts of fiſhes that Jeremiah ſpeaks, 


when he ſays, The ſea-monſters draw out the breaſts, they give ſuck to 
their young ones. The Hebrew word is Tamin, which is rendered by 


dragon, whale, and ſerpent. This ſort of fiſhes are only found in the ſeas 
which ſurround the moſt diſtant and moſt deſert countries: So that the 
intent of the prophet was to ſhew thereby, that Judea ſhould be ſo deſo. 
late, that theſe monſters ſhould dwell in it, and give their young ones 


ſuck there, without hiding themſelves. In the Vulgate, the word Tamin 
is rendered lamie, Which is a ſort of monſtrous fiſh which devours men. 
The cries of all fiſhes are different. Some low like an ox. 


Dolphins 
have a mournful cry. The learned Bochart, from whom I have extracted 


this chapter, pretends, that when God made all the animals to pals before 


LAdam?, he gave him a perfect knowledge of their natures and proper- 


ties, and that the names which Adam gave them, were expreſſive of 
both. He proves it; and it muſt be granted that the arguments he brings 


in proto! of it, are very happy, and very plauſible ones. 


1. Of doneſtich, four: footed | animals. 


"Rox to be more particular in this account of the animals which are 


mentioned in Scripture, I will begin with the four-footed beaſts, which 
are of moſt ſervice to mankind, and will follow the method of the fa- - 
mous author I have quoted. 5 
A es and horſes are known animals. The Scripture gives the latter ſe- Aſſes and 
veral names, and Zechariahe reckons up five d different colours of them. horics. 
They were chiefly made uſe of in ware, and were the main ſtrength of 


armies. God commands the Iſraelites to enervate, or hough the 


horſes of the nations whom they ſhould ſubduc*; and forbids them put- 
ting their truſt in the number of their horſes and chariots, as theſe nations 
dids. Aſſes were made uſe of for common ſervices; the greateſt Lords 
rode upon them; and therefore in Hebrew, a Saddle-beaſt and an Aſs are 
the ſame thing. They were ſometimes put into the plough, but the law 
forbids the drawing with an aſs and a horſe together; which was doubtleſs 


becauſe of the inequality of their ſtrength. . Paul ſeems to allude to 


this prohibition, when he ſays, Be not unequally yoked together with un- 


Lam. iv. 3. b Gen. ii 19, 20. Tech. vi. 1.7. - Our author ſays ſix 
d; ferent colours: but T can find but five in that prophet. © Prov. xi. 31. t Tolh. Xi. 
6. In the Vulgate it is ſubneryabis. s Plal. xx. 7. 
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The Ca- 
mel. 


Ele- 
plans. 


Mules. 


ivory. It does not appear in Scripture, that the Jews had any uſe of ivory 
before Solomon e. It is probable that this prince, who traded to the In- 


common in his time, that he made 4 throne of it%, and adorned his 


An Introduction 10 Book III. 
unbelievers a. Aﬀes were alſo made uſe of in mills, to turn the ones, 
But as there were alſo ſome mill ſtones which men turned, the Scripture, 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other, calls thoſe which the aſſes turned, and 
which were the biggeſt, mola afſmaria®. 

The Camel. The Hebrew name of this animal ſignifies t wean, or t 
revenge one's ſelf. And we are aſſured, that no animal is more revengeful, 
or longer retains the memory of. the injuries he has received. There were 
many of them in Judea formerly, and they are often mentioned in Scri- 
pture. It is a very ſerviceable beaſt, either for riding, or for carrying bur- 
dens, or for drawing chariots. Its hair is fit to make ſtuffs of. There are 
ſeveral forts of camels. The flecteſt of them are called by the Greeks, 
Dromedaries. They will travel fifteen hundred furlongs a day. 

THE Dog is a pretty good guard, and is the ſymbol of fidelity. But 
otherwiſe he has bad qualities. He is ravenous, bold, and churliſh ; whence 
it is that the man who gives himſelf up to his pleaſures, and exceeding the 
bounds of honeſty, is of a biting temper, is called a dog. 

Elephants are famous for their teeth, which furniſh us with all our 


dies, firſt brought clephants and ivory to Judea, from thence. It was ſo 


palaces with it. It was alſo in India that Alexander learned how uſe- 
ful theſe animals were in war. His ſucceſſors, I mean the kings of H. 
ria and Egyft, always had them in their armies, as we ſee in the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees. But before Alexander, the Indians Were the only 
pope who made uſe of clephants in war. 


Goats, ſee Shecp. 


Horſes, fee Aﬀes. 

| Mules were not common in Judea, till the time of Davie The 
princes his children rode upon mules*®, and Bochart is of opinion, that 
they were not known in Judia before this time. The Greek verſions, 
which ſpeak of mules before David, are according to him, not exact: 
And this author oppoſes likewiſe the opinion of the Hebrews, that onc 
Anab was the firſt man who found out the firſt mules. It is of him 


12 Cor. vi. 14. b Matth. xviii. 6. Vlg. 2 Chron. IX. 21. « x Kings x. 18. 
2 Sam. RL 29, 1 1 
the 
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the Scripture ſays, That as he da feeding his father's aſſes in the wil- 
derneſs, he found ſome hot waters*, The Hebrew word Emin, * the 
Vulgate renders hot waters, ſignifies according to the Jews, mules b. But 
Bochart contends, that it is the name of a warlike people, and that Yr 
made himſelf famous, by his having met them in the wilderneſs, and found 
means to deliver himſelf out of their hands. The law likewiſe which for- 
bad the Jews to couple animals of a different ſpecies together, muſt con- 
ſequently oblige them to fetch their mules from abroad. But becauſe it 
was neither forbidden to cat, nor to make uſe of ſuch animals as were born 
of different ſpecies, it was therefore lawful to make uſe of mules. Philo 
and Theodoret give the ſame reaſon why they were forbid to be coupled 
together; namely, that God apprehending that if they had been ſuffered, 
men might have imitated them, was pleaſcd to prevent by this law, ſuch 
monſtrous incontinence. 

Oxen are known to every body. The Scripture ſpeaks of them in Oxen: 
multitudes of places; and commends their beauty and their ſtrength. 
They are of moſt uſe in drawing the ploughs; and becauſe they were uſed 
in Judea, to beat out the grain from the ſtraw, with a fort of harrow, 
the Scripture forbids the muggling the oxcu, when they were drawing 
| theſe harrowse. So that they grew fat when they were about this work. 
And from hence it is that the 1/7ae/ites, who gave themſelves up to their 
pleaſures, are compared with an heifer that treadeth cut the corn". 
How many different uſes the milk of heifers is applied to, is ſufficiently 
known. Bochart obſerves, that the Jews made uſe of the horns of 
an ox, and not of a ram, inſtead of trumpets. And he proves it by 
the very make of the ram's horn, which not being hollow, could 
give no ſound. To which he adds, that to ſay Joel ſignifies 4 ram, is a 
fidion of the Rabbins; and that it no where appears in Scripture to do 
fo. The Greek interpreters indeed underſtood by the word Jobel, the 
ſound of a trumpet, and the Jubilee was proclaimed in that manner. 
But this year did not therefore derive its name from a word that ſi ignifies 
a rams horn; the Hebrew Fatal ſignifies to bring back, or to bring again, 
as we obſerved, when we ſpoke of the Jewiſh feſtivals. This year brought 

| again liberty to the ſlaves, and every one entered upon the poſſeſſion 


Gen. xxxy. 24. Vs. v Fo the Engliſh tranſlators render it, Deut. xxv. 4. 
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Goats. 


Swine. 


* kah makes of goat- skins to deceive Iaac, Gen. XXvil. 16. 
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Book III. 


An Introduction to 


of bis Vaheritiice:” The ox” is one of the animals that the law permitted 


to be offered up in ſacrifice. N 
Sheep and Goats have ſometimes in Hibrew both the ſame common 
names. They ſerve both for food and cloathing to mankind. The hair of 
ſome goats is very much ſought for, to make valuable ſtuffs with. And 
it is to this fine and valuable hair, that Solomon compares the Hair of his 
princeſs in the Song of Songs; for that is the meaning of the words, 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats*. A reſemblance which muſt have been 
very natural, ſince when Michal put a ſort of phantom into the bed, in 


order to deccive Saul, and make him believe that David was ſick, the 


Scripture ſays ſhe made it with goat's hair b, which was without doubt to 
repreſent his*, But I am of St. Ferome's opinion, who has very plainly proved, 
that we are there to read Cebir, which ſignifies great, or ſtrong; and not Cabed, 
which ſignifies the liver, as the LXX. read in the copy from which they tran- 


' lated the Scripture. And Joſephus, who follows them, ſays, that Ni. 


chal put the liver of a goat hot under the ſheet of David's bed, that the 
palpitation of it might the better deceive them whom Saul ſent to take 


David. But the moſt natural ſenſe of this paſſage is, that Michal put 


the skin of a goat, with its long hair upon it, about the head of this 
image, or figure, or phantom d. The law forbids the Jews t ſcethe a kid 
in his mother's mille, which onglit to be looked on as a lecture of mild- 
neſs and humanity, which God gave the Jews. But they did not fail of 


refining upon it, according to their uſual manner, According to them, 


it forbids the cating any fleſh whatſoever with milk. They therefore 
never boil milk and fleſh at the fame fire, or in the ſame pot; and thcir 
ſuperſtition goes ſo far, asto have one knife for fleſh, and another for cheeſe; 


and leſt they ſhould miſtake them, that for cheeſe has a particular mark 


upon it. 
THERE now remains no other domeſtick animals to be ſpoken of, 
but the Swe, which were not ſuffered to be bred by the Jews; and 
therefore the Goſpel ſays*, that the prodigal ſon Went into a far country, 
where he fea ſwine. It cannot be objected to this, that the Gergeſenes fed 


© And this ſeems likewiſe to be confirmed by the uſe Rebe- 


iv. I. b Sam. ix. 13. 
4 In the Hebrew it is Teraphim. 


_ *Exod. xxiii. 19. Luke xv. 13. 
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them, becauſe it was near their city that JESUS CHRIS r permitted the 
devils to enter into two thouſand ſwine which were feeding there, and which 
ran down into the ſea*; for that was a Grecian city, and conſequently in- 
habited by Gentiles. It was of Decapolis; that is, it was one of the ten 
cities, the greateſt part of whoſe inhabitants were Greeks. The law forbad 
the cating of ſwne's fleſb b. They are animals which are exceding naſty, raven- 
ous, and of no ſervice in life. And Lactantius ſays, that God by for- 
bidding the Jews to breed and kill them, intended thereby to draw them off 
from that uſeleſs, infamous and voluptuous life, of which this animal is the 


emblem. The]Jews have it ſo much in abhorrence, that they won't ſo much 
as pronounce the. name of it. 


III. Of wild beaſts 


| Apes were brought i in great numbers to Judea, by Solomon's fleet*, The Apes. 
Hebrew calls them Cophin; which all interpreters underſtand of the Ape. 
THE very name of à wild Aſs ſhews what it is. It differs from the Wild 
common aſſes in this, that it is wild, and cannot be tamed. Thoſe men — 
re called fo, who have neither wit nor good manners d. 


Tux Bear is of a very diſagrecable ſhape, is very hairy, and has a very Bears - 
wide throat. He ſtands up upon his hind. legs, and uſes his fore-ones as 
hands: When he has his enemy between his paws, he ſqueezes him ſo hard 
that he ſtifles him. Hunger, or the lols of his young ones, makes him one 
of the moſt furious and cruel wild beaſts in the world. 


THE Boar is called in Scripture, The boar of the pe. It does a Boars 

great deal of miſchief to the fields and vines. And therefore David com- 
pares Judea, when laid waſte, to a field ravaged by boarsf, Ovid in his 
deſcription of the Calydonian Boar ſays, He kept bimſelf among the bul- 

ruſhes; and therefore David may mean boars, by his beaſts of the reedss, 
Tux Fox is well known to every body: He feeds upon dead bodies. Foxes. 
And therefore the Scripture, in order to expreſs that a perſon ſhall not be 
buried, ſays, He ſhall be a portion for foxes". Grapes are one of his moſt 
delicious meats. The {poule 1 in the Canticles therefore orders the foxes to 

be taken, that ſpoil the vines i. His uſual habitation is in woods, where 


Luke viii. b Lev. xi. 7. < x Kings x.24,. n e Pſal. Ixxx. 
13. bid. 8 Pl. Ixviii. 30. Vulg. ad Heb. In Engliſh it is, The company of the. 
ſpear-men, b Pal. Ixlii. 10. i ii. 15. 
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Goats, 


_ Little 


Goats. 


that the Zemer is a ſort of goat. 


An Introduction to Book III. 


he digs dens into the earth. There muſt have been a great number of 
foxes in Paleſtine, ſince Sampſon could find three hundred of them, to 
whoſe tails he tied the torches with which he burnt the harveſts of the 
Philiſtmes*. The cunning of the fox is paſſed into a proverb; we give 
this name- to perſons who are expert and crafty. The Scripture ſpeaks of 


an animal which it calls Tem, which Bochart thinks to be a wild cat, 
dim is a ſort of wolf which is ſmaller, but ſwifter than the common 


wolves. 

Tzebi in . ſi tanifes a goat, in Chaldee it is Tabitha, in Greek 
Dorcas. And thus St. Luke tranſlates the name of the girl who was 
called Tabitha, by that of Dorcas?. The Greek word is derived from 2a 
verb which ſignifies to ſee; which has given occaſion to the i interpreters to 
affirm that the reaſon why the bridegroom is ſo often compared to a goat, 
is his having piercing eyes, which nothing can eſcape. But there is no 


manner of relation between the Hebrew and the Greek; and it is much 


more natural to ſay, that the ſpouſe ſpeaking inceſſantly of the flights and 


returns of the bridegroom, compares him to a i goat, which has no regular 
walk, but goes by bounds and leaps. 


Tax little Goat is the animal which Rabbi Saban will . to be 


meant by the Allo in Deuteronomy ©, which the Greeks tranſlate Tra- 


gelaphos, and the Latins, Hircoceruus. In the ſame verſe the Scripture calls 


another animal Dyſon, which is thought to be a ſort of deer, or wild goat. 


And in the ſame place alſo there is another animal which the Scripture calls 
Zemer. This St. Ferome tranſlates Camelopardalis, It has the head of a 


camel, the neck of an horſe, the feet, thighs and tail of a wild ox; and it 


has rays of white mixed with red ſpots. It is an animal but very lately 
known, is very ſeldom to be met with, and is found only in uninhabited | 


places: Which convinces me that Moſes did not go ſo far to find out ſo 


fingular a beaſt, to give the Jews leave to eat it. It is more probable, 
And I am of the ſame opinion, with 


"| Judges xv. 14 An anonymous German FO ge 848 ertation upon this ſubje@, (given us 1 
Engliſh by M la Roche, in his Memoirs of Literature, Number 4. for April 3. 1710.) obſerves, 
that inſtead of Schualim, aue ſhould in this paſſage read Schoalim, which properly ſignifies Sheaves, 


and that the cord Sanab, which we tranſlate Tail, ſignifies the utmoſt part of any thing wharſe 


ever; and he therefore underſtands this paſſage of Sarapſon's ſetting fire to 300 ſtanding ſhocks of 

corn, by laying two ſheaves between each ſhock to make a communication; and by putting his fire 

immediately to the ends of thoſe intermediate ſheaves. Acts ix. 38. . 
regard 
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regard to the animal which the Scripture in the ſame place calls ach- 
mur; though interpreters render it 4 Wild ox. But this word was for- 
merly applied to goats. 

Tur word Jaal, or Faalim, allo, is differently explained: It is a fal- 
low deer, a ſtag, a chamots, or a little goat. By the manner the Scripture 
ſpeaks of it, it ſhould mean this laſt animal. He is inconceivably ſwift, 
and is always perched upon the tops of the mountains, from whence he 
throws himſelf down the precipices, when he is purſued. His horns arc 
prodigiouſly large; when he turns them back wards, they reach to his tail. 
His uſe of them is to guard his back, that he may roll along thc rocks up- 
on his back, without hurting himſelf. 


THE Hare is called in Hebrew Arnebethd. Some will have it that Hares. 
this word ſignifies a rabbit. But Bochart obſerves, that the Arabick Arneb, 
which inconteſtably ſignifies 4 Hare, comes from the Hebrew Arnebeth, 

The reaſon why God forbad the Jews s to cat of the bare, was becauſe it is 

a moſt laſcivious animal. 


Tar Hart treads very firmly, and is excecding ſwift. So that, when Harts. 
David would expreſs the readineſs with which he, by God's aſſiſtance, 
eſcaped from the purſuit of his enemies; he ſays, that he made his feet 
like hinds feet<. The Hinds ſeldom bring forth young but under the 
concern of ſome great fright ; and this effect is often wrought by thun- 
der; and the ſame prophet therefore reckons this among the wonderful 
effects of this terrible voice of God. The voice of the "Lord, ſays he, 
maketh the Hinds to bring forth young* : That is, the thunder, which is 
called in Scripture, The voice of the Lord, docs ſo. The Hart has a very 
aorecable air and ſhape; ſo that when they are tame, many people delight 
in playing with them. One inſtance of which we have in TY Stun, 
who painted her Hart every day, and waſhed him, and adorncd his horns 
with flowers. And thus Solomon compares a Wife who is beloved * her 
husband, to a Hinde. 


TAE Hygna | is 3 like the Walf.. But its eyes are of a changeable Hyzna. 
colour, and its skin ſeems painted with variety of colours like flowers. 
Bochart pretends that this is the animal which Jeremiah calls Tzeboah. 


: According zo the Engliſh tranſlators, Akko is a wild goat; Diſon, a pygarg; bane a cha- 
mois, and Jachmur, a fallow deer. b Lev. Xi. G. Pfal. xvii. 33. 4 fal. xxix. 9. 
: Proy TT *x0. 9. 20 Engliſh tranſlators render it a ſpeckled bird. 
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Lion. 


Mole. 


| Opher. 


Pard. 
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But the Greek interpreters underſtand. by this word, @ ſhade of colours. 


And ſome underſtood it of the Peacock. 

Th Lion has in Hebrew ſeven different names, according to his differ- 
ent ages. The Scripture has taken notice of whatever is terrible in him; 
his look, his walk, his roar, his teeth, his paws, and his tail. He is the 
king of animals for .courage and ſtrength. He inhabits only the deſerts, 
and makes them ſo by his cruelty. When he has ſeized his prey, he ſits 
down, and places it between his fore-feet, as it were to prevent its being 
taken from him. To which the patriarch Facob alludes, when ſpeaking of 
Judah, he uttered this prediction of him. Judah 20 4 lions whelp, from 
the prey, my ſon, thou art gone up; he ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion who ſhall rouge him up? The ſceptre ſhallnot depart from 
Judah. The original Hebrew may be underſtood thus: No one ſhall be 
able to take away the ſceptre from between his feet, but he ſhall keep it as 
lion does his prey between his paws. There is no animal more fierce, more 


cruel, more furious, leſs ſuſceptible of fear; and in a word, more terrible 


than the lion. And the Scripture often alludes to all theſe qualities, and 


draws noble compariſons from them. 


Cholidb is according to St. Jerome, and many other authors, The 
leaſel. But Bochart explains it of the Mole. He ſupports his opinion 
by the etymology of the word, which comes from a verb which ſignifies 
to dig up the ground; and upon this, that this word both in H riac and 
 Arabick ſignifies a Mole. So that Moſes has joy ned it with the wild 


Cat, as being in ſpecies much like it. Xippod is tranſlated by St. Je. 
rome, an Hedge-hog, But what it is, is not univerſally agreed, Some take 


it for the Tortoiſe, ſome for the Caftor, or Otter; ; and ſome make a bird 


Of it. 


THE Opher in the Sabi is a Fawn. 

THE Pard is like the Lion, but is ſmaller, and has a ſpotted Kin. 
It is an animal of an extraordinary ſwiftneſs; it lies in ambuſh, and leaps 
nimbly upon its prey. Daniele compares the third monarchy to this 
beaſt. And indeed Alexander, who raiſed it, overcame Darius, and 
gained his other conqueſts with a wonderful rapidity. To which it might 
be added, that the ſpots of this animal marked out the different people 
of whom Alexander formed his empire. 

Gen. Xlix. 9, 10. Lev. xi. 29. By the Engliſh tranſlators it is rendered, a Weaſel. 
vii. 6. Vulg. 1 9 885 7 8 | 

L THE 
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THE word Pard is little uſed in French cor Engliſb.] We make uſe of 
that of Leopard, and it is not eaſy to ſhew exactly the difference between 
the Pard, Leopard, Linx, Tyger, and Panther. Some confound them 
together, and others diſtinguiſh them. And Bochart thinks that the Pard 
and Panther are the ſame thing, and that if there is any difference, it is 
that of ſex, or colour, not of ſpecics. But ſome will have it, that the. 
Leopard is engendered by a Lioneſs and a Pard, and that it has its name 


from thence. The Leopard was never heard of before C onſtantine's time, 
and St. Jerome confounds the Pards with the Leopards. 


Achbar ſignifies a ſort of wild rats, which do a great deal of miſchicf Rats. 
to the fruits of the earth. It was this ſort of rats This waſted the *Phz- 
liſtines while they kept the ark*, and ſeemed to come up out of the carth. 


And this has happened more than once, and whole nations have been obli- 


ged to leave their countries, on the account of theſe rats. 
derſtand by this word, Hoxſe-rats only. 


403 


But ſome un- 


Reem, or Rem, is according to the common opinion, the Rhinoceros, Rhinoce- 

or Unicorn, And here I obſerve, that it was formerly believed, that there unicorn. 
were in the Indies, horſes, aſſes, and goats, which had but one horn. 
I ſo, the ſpecies muſt now be loſt ; for travellers find none ſuch in that 
country at preſent. And ſome have thought that the Unicorn was a chi- 
merical animal; but if it had, the Scripture would not have ſpoken of 
it. Beſides, it is not certain, that Reem was an animal that had but one 
horn. When David ſays, God will lift up his horn; that is, his power, 
as Reem®, this may as well be underſtood to ſignify of the horns, as of the 
| horn of Reem. Nor can this be applied to wild oxen, they were not known 
in Judea. I am rather inclined to be of opinion that it is a ſort of goat 
which is called Orix. Bochart ſays, the word comes very ncar to the 
 eArabick word, which ſignifies the goats which had hard and high horns, 

which Srrabo ſays the Ethiopians made ule of for Weapons. The Scripture 

alſo calls them, Theo, or 1. 


INTERPRETERS diſagree about the animal called Sapha an. Some Saphar. 
ſay it is a rabbit, others a porcupine, and others an hedge-hog. 


Tar Woff is an animal that feeds upon fleſh. He ſcarce ever hunts \W%* 


but in the eycning, or beginning of the night; and hence it is that the 
1 Sam. VI. 5. b Pſal. xcii. 10. Heb. 


Eff 2 3 


Anucha, 
or Scma- 


With ſta re, and which is therefore called by the Latins, Stellio. 
Chomet. | 


mith. 


| Coach. 


Letua. 


Thinſe- 
meth. 


Tzab. 


Crane. 


cording to Bochart, it is the Cameleon. 
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Scripture gives the name of Molves to thoſe robbers who hide themſelves 
all day, and are out upon their robberies at night. 


IV. Of four. footed oviparous animals. 


Moſes diftitiguiſhes ſix ſorts of four- footed animals which are oiparous. 
Their Hebrew names are theſe. 


Anuchab, or Semamith, is one of thoſe /;zards, whoſe skin is painted 
painted 


Chomet © is another /;Zard, ſo called by the Hebrews, becauſe i keeps in 
the ſand. 

Coach, which the Greek verſions and St. Ferome render Cameleon, is 
by Bachart thought to be a ſort of green lizard, which is lively and bold. 


Its Hebrew name ſignifies frength. 


Letua® is alſo another /zzard, which according to the ancient inter. 
preters is very venemous, and reſembles the Salamander. 


Thinſemeth*, according to the Greeks and St. Jerome, is a mole; ac. 
This author proves that the Ca. 
meleon is a ſort of ligard which has his mouth always open for breath. 


ing, (which gives occaſion to the report that he lives by the air) and his 


Hebrew name is taken from thence. The Arabians pretend that he has 
a very long tongue, and uſes it to catch flies. And it is reported of*this 
animal, that he changes his colour as the ſun. grows brighter or hotter; 


and that he aſſumes the colours of all bodies which he comes near. 


Tabs is a land-crocodile; that is, a ſort of /izard. As it perfectly 
reſembles the Eg yptian-crocodile, and differs from it only in its enormous 
ſize, people give it the name of lizard. But ſome think that Trab ſigni- 
fies either a toad or a fortorfe, 


Of: birds which the law permitted to be eaten. 


Tur Crane is not mentioned in the Vulgate. In Iſaiah h the cries of 
Feremiah, when under his diſtemper, are compared to thoſe of a bird 
which is called in the original Sus, which the ancient verſions render 


Ezek. xxii. 27. Engliſb, A ferret, Lev. xi. 30. © Engliſh, The ſnail. Ibid. 
« Enghſh, The camelion. Ibic. Exgliſb, The lizard. Ibid. #* Engliſh, A mole. 
Ibid. According to the Engliſh tranſlators, it is the tortoiſe, Ley. xi. 290, Þ xxxvili. 14- 


a fate 
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a ſwallow ; ; but the Jews take it to be a cr ane, which, ſcy isa 
chattering bird. 


THE Scripture ſpeaks b of certain birds which Solomon's fleet brought Peacocks. 
every three years, and calls them Thouciim; which are thought to be par- 
roquets, or peacocks, But the word T/iphor ſignifies a ſparrow, or a bird 

in general. And the Yulgate ſometimes applies to ſparrows what ſeems 

to be ſaid of any bird in general: As in the tenth P/a/m<, Fly like a 

Sparrow unto the hill; which may be underſtood of any bird. And in he 
ſame manner the Yu/gate makes the lepers offer up ſparrousd in ſacrifice. 

For all clean birds might be offered in ſacrifice. 


Tae Pigeon is oftener mentioned in Scripture than all other birds to- Pigeo u. 
gether, We are told by the ancients, that the Mrians had a particular 
worſhip which they paid to pigeons; and according to the Hebrews, 
they bore the figure of them in their ſtandards. And thus, The anger 
of the pigeone, and the ſword of the pigeon*, ſignify the fury and feord 
of the Aſſyrians. This bird has a thouſand ſingular properties. Its eyes 
are very beautiful; the whiteneſs of ſilver, and the glitter of gold ſhine in 
its wings. Its whiteneſs equals that of milk, and it has ſomething tender 

in its voice, So that it is the emblem of love, and ſome add of innocence 
and contend that it has no gall; but they are miſtaken. I have ſhewn in 
another place, that when the Goſpel commands us to be harmleſs as doves®, 
it means thereby innocence; our leading an unreproachable life, and being 
always as pure and clean as the wings and all the plumage of a pigeon always 
are. Pigeons will fly very far, and continue long upon the wing; and this 
is the reaſon why Noah ſent a dove out of the ark to diſcover the landh. 
They are friends ro mankind, and love their habitations. So that they al- 
ways return to their neſts, be it never ſo far to them; which is the reaſon. 
why ſome perſons have made uſe of them to carry letters. 


Ix were in vain to enlarge any more upon a bird which is ſo well: 
known; and therefore J ſhall only tarry to explain a pretty obſcure paſſage 
in Scripture which ſeems to relate to it. It is ſaid, that in the famine of 
Samaria, the fourth part of a Cab, (which is a fort of meaſure) of doye's 


_ 2. TheEngliſh tranſlators preſerve both fignifications aud ſay, Like a crane, or a ſwallow, 10 did 
] chatter. bx Kings i . ny: by. e Jer. xxv. 
28. Vulg. according to the Engliſh, The fierceneſs of the oppreſſor. Jer. xlvi. 16. W. 
I Engliſh, The epprefling ſword. Matth. x. 16. » Gen. viii. 8, 


dung, 
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dung, was ſold for froe pieces of fifver*. It is pretty difficult to find out 
of what uſe this 4ove's dung could then be. Some ſay, the famine was ſo 


preſſing, that the Samaritans had recourſe to this naſty food; others, that 


they made uſe of it inſtead of wood. Some will have it, that being be- 


 ticged, and thereby hindered from cultivating the country, the little ground 


they had in the city was cultivated with the utmoſt care, and that this made 
this ſort of dung ſo dear; and others contend that the Samarztans uſed this 


dung inſtead of ſalt. But Bochart's opinion ſeems to me to be the moſt 


juſt. He underſtands it of a ſort of pulſe which the Arabians to this day 


call pigeons-dung. For pulſe are well known to be the vileſt of food: 


Nec ſi quid fricti ciceris probat, aut nucis emptor, 
ſays Horace. And therefore the famine muſt have been very preſſing, if 2 


meaſure of this fort of pulſe, no bigger than a Cab, which held no more 


Quail 


than one man could eat in a day, was ſold for five pieces of ſilver. 


THE Quail is a bird famous in Scripture, God brought to prodigious 


a quantity of chem into the camp of the 1/rae/ztes, that the whole army 
was fed with them®. Foſephns ſays, they are extremely common about 


the Red-ſea; and Pliny teſtifies, that in their paſſage from Italy, they pitch 


cock. 


upon the ſails of barks in ſuch multitudes, as to cauſe them to be ſhip- 


wreck d. The north-wind carries them away from this country in autumn, 


and they return with the ſouth-wind, at ſpring. 
Swallow. 


Tuk Swallw is called in Hebrew, Deror. But Bochart will TR it, 


that this is a ſort of wild pigeon, as the turtle, or wood pigeon. The ſtork 
in the heavens, ſays Feremiah, knoweth her appo:nted times, and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming. 
Which paſlage of the prophet ſufficiently ſhews, that theſe are birds which 


ſhift their habitation ; and experience ſhews us, that the ſœallow returns 
every year in the ſpring. I ſhall obſerve nothing of the ſwallow, but its 


_ exceeding cleanlineſs. It will not ſuffer the leaſt dung of its young ones 


in its neſt, and teaches them as ſoon as ever they grow a little ſtrong, to 
drop it out of the neſt. Which was the cauſe of Tobit's misfortune, 


| who being aſleep at the foot of a wall, there fell ſome warm dung from 
a ſwallow's neſt, down upon his eyes, which made him blind d. 


8 


Tux Woodcock is called in Hebrew Kore, Bechart ſhews very plainly, 
by all the Scripture fays of it, that this name can belong to no other bird. 


* 2 Kings vi. 25, » Exod. xvi. 13. £yiii 7. - *Tob. ii. 10. 
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The Greek verſions apply it to a bird of night*; but the Hebrew text muſt 
have been changed. It was till lately thought to ſignify 4 partriage, and 
both Greeks and Fulgate give it that ſignificationin Feremah®. This bird, 
according to this prophet, ſits ſometimes upon the eggs of others, and ſo 
makes their young ones its own. | | 
I ſhall fay nothing of cocks or chickens, the Scripture ſometimes men- 
tions them, but nothing is more common, or more known. 


VI. Of unclean birds. 


I SHALL here mention only thoſe birds that Moſes does, in the cata- 
logue he gives us of unclean birds, in Leviticus xi. 13. and in Deut. xiv. 12. 
Anapha® is in the Vulgate rendered Charadion ; which comes from Anapha. 
Charadrai, or ae pa, which ſignifies the ditches and holes that run along 
by the rivers ſides, in which this bird builds her neſt. But becauſe the He- 
brew word ſignifies to make angry, Bochart thinks that the Anapha is a ſort 
of eagle. Others explain it of the kite and heron. 
Tae Bat is by Moſes called Attal:ph, and by tranſpoſing the letters Bar. 
Aphtalel, which ſignifies a bird of darkneſs. The bat never appears but 
in the evening, and at night; its wings are made of skin, and it gives its 
young ones ſuck, and has as much of the four-footed beaſt, as of the bird. 
It is the laſt in the catalogue of unclean birds ek. 
Chose alſo ſignifies a nizht-bird. It comes from a word which fig gni- Chos. 
fies fo hide one's ſelf: But it is not eaſy to ſay what 7ght-bird it ſignifies, 
| whether it be a little owl, or a great owl. It is in the preſent Yalgate, 
_ Upupa, which is what we call in French, a lapwing, or lady. But this is 
not a bird of night, which gives room to ſuppoſe that Upupa is crept into 
the Vulgate inſtead of Ululat. | 
Tax Diver, in Hebrew Salach®, raiſes himſelf up in the air, and throw- Diver. 
ing himſelf down with fury, ſtrikes into the water, and ſeizes his prey. 
And for this reaſon the Greeks call him, Catarafe. 
TIE Eagle is the king of birds. His beak and claws are e Eagle. 
| He moults his feathers often; to which David alludes, when he ſays, that 
God renews his youth like the eagle sh. He is of a prodigious ſize and 


* I Sam. xxvi. 20. Iz Englith if is called a partridge. v xv. 11112 Engliſh, an 
neron, Lev. xi. 19. 4 Lyy. xi. 19. e Engliſh, The little owl. i. e. an owl. 


* Engliſh, The cormorant. b Pfſal. cui 57 . „ 
ſtrength, 
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or Wood- 


hen. 


 Onocro- 
talus. 


Oſtrich. 
female of a bird which Moſes calls Tachmas ; but the Greeks take this for 
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ſtrength. Nothing equals the ſpring with which he ſtrikes down upon his 
prey. No bird flies higher, or loves his young better. He takes his young 
ones upon his back, and teaches them to ff. 


THE Gryphon is what ſome underſtand by the Hebrew word Peres: 


But Bochart takes it for a particular ſort of eagle, and derives its name from 


Paras, which ſignifies 70 break ; becauſe this ſort of cagle is RES enough 


to break bones. 


Taz Kite is in Hebrew Daa, or Raab. 3 

Dukiphat © is a word compounded of Dil, which ſignifies a Cock, and 
Cepha, which ſignifies a Stone; both Syriack words. It ſignifies a Mood. 
hen, or Lapwing. It is ranked among unclean birds, becauſe it cats very 
naſty things, and makes its neſt of Jong and naſtineſs, 


The word Chos ſi ignifics not only a night-bird, but alſo @ veſſel. Now 


there is a bird called Onocrotalus, which has a ſort of veſſel, or reſervoir 
in his throat, where he keeps his prey, and after ſome time throws it out 


from thence, and eats and ſwallows it, as beaſts do which chew the cud. 


When he puts his head into the water, and breaths in it, he makes a noiſe. 
like the braying of an aſs; and it is his being like an als in this, that has 


made the Greeks call him Onocrotales, 
THE Oſtrich, in Hebrew Bathiaana®, is thought by Bockert to be the 


the Owl. But be that as it will, the Oſcrich is the emblem of hard-heart- 


edneſs. All other birds ſit upon their eggs, and bring up their young ones; 


but the Oſtrich, as Fob ſays, leaves her eggs in the ſand, and does not con- 


cern her ſelf about the dangers to which they are expoſed e; and the heat of 


the climate of Africa, where theſe birds are found, hatches them. And 
for this reaſon Jeremiah in his Lamentations* mentions the Oftrich, as an 


| inſtance of cruelty. Her wings are of little ſervice to her in flying, but 
help her much in running. Whence it is that Fob ſays, She leaps with | 


her wings® ; for that is the import of the Hebrew expreſſion, Her feathers 


are excecding fine; ſoldiers adorn their helmets with them. This bird is of 
a prodigious bulk ; when ſhe ſtands upright on her feet, ſhe is higher than a 


man on horſeback. Her neck is very long. She is a mixture of a bird 


=, Engliſh e dre The Oſſifrage. — Engliſh, Glede, and Vulture. _ © Engliſh, 
The Lapwing. Ibid. © Egliſh, The Owl. . © xxxix. 14-- 17. . fiv.z. *xxxix- 18. 
and 


E, 
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and a camel; for ſhe has the neck and feet of a . and the beak, fea- 
thers, and wings of a bird. 
THA great Ow! is what Becher thinks is meant by the Janſis ph in Sreac 
Owl. 

Iſaiaha; though the Greeks and St. Zerome underſtand it of the 1bzs, a 
bird which is found only in Egypt. Now the prophet is there ſpeaking of 
Idumea, and foretells that it ſhall be deſolate ; and it is in ſuch places that 
the great Owl delights. And the etymology of the word favours Bochart's 
opinion. It may be derived from a word which ſignifies the twilight, or 
darkneſs; and beſides, 1/ajah joyns the Raven and the great Ow! toge- 
ther ; which according to the ancients, were both very inauſpicious birds. 
Thinſemeth is an equivocal word even in the Hebrew. For in Levit. xi. Little 
30, it ſignifies a Lizard®, and in the 18th verſe of the ſame chapter, it is Wn. 
put among the unclean birds. The Greeks underſtand by it 4 Swan : But 
the Rabbins and Bochart take it for the little Oule, whoſe preſence ſur- 
prizes and affrights the other birds: and he derives this word from E verb 
which ſignifies to admire. 
Caath, according to the Greeks and St. Ferome, is the Prices. This Pelican. 
bird ſwallows the ſhell- filh ſhe finds whole; and when the heat of her ſto- 
mach makes them open themſelves, ſhe throws them up, and picks out the 
fiſh, which is her food The Pelican is a bird of prey, as well as the Ono- 
crotalus, of which we have ſpoken. And the royal prophet compares him- 
ſelf in his lamentations and repentance, to the Caath, or Chos that is in 
_ the wilderneſs d. | 
Tar Phenix is no where expreſly mentioned in Scripture ; but fome Phoenix: 
think that Job ſpeaks of this bird when he ſays, I ſhall die in my neſt, 
| T ſhall multiply my days like a palm-tree®; or according to the Greek, I 
Hall become as old as the trunk of a palm. tree; I ſhall live a great while. 

The Hebrew ſignifies, 1 ſhall die in the little bed ] have made my ſelf, I 
hall multiply my days as the ſand; that is, ſo as that no one ſhall be able 
to number them. The Hebrew word ſignifies the ſand. But nevertheleſs 
the Jews pretend that it muſt be underſtood of the Fhænix, which, ſay 
they, lives a thouſand years. 
THE Racham® is ſpoken of in Denterenony. The LXX. and St. Je. Racham. 
rome e take it to be the Swan. But Bochart explains it of a ſort of Hui 


SY xxxiv. 11 o Engliſh, 4 Mole. c Engliſh, The Swan. Pal. cii. 6. 
ir i. Fad. -- f Engliſh, The Gier-eagle. 
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ture which reſeinbles the eagle; becauſe Racham in Arabick i ignifies that 
bird. 
Raven. Tarr Raven is of a beautiful black; it feeds upon 1 and when 
its young ones are a little ſtrong, it drives them out of the neſt, and 
forces them to go and ſeek for their own food. To which David ſeems 
to allude, when he ſays, God giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young 
ravens that cry*, This bird generally keeps in deſert places, which is 
the reaſon why God made choice of it to rel the prophet Elijah in 
the wildernels®. 
Sea eagle THE Jea-eagle is a third fore of Eagle; which the Greeks call Hy. 
lietos, the Latius, Valeria Aquila; ; and Moſes gives it the name of 
O2n14<. 
THe Sea mew is what the pg call Larns, and the Hebrews H. 
caphhd. 
Stork. Haſida is taken by 88 and St. Jerome, for the Kite. The 
LXX. tranſlate it an Heron, one ſpecies of which is very like the Sor, 
The Hebrew name which ſignifies mercy and tenderneſs, agrees very well 
with this bird, which nonriſhes her parents when they are old. Though 
both the Heron and Stor“ are water-fowl, they build their neſts upon the 
higheſt mountains. Storks are birds that change their habitation with the 
ſeaſon; and the Scripture praiſes them for knowing when to take their 
In, flights, and tor the force with which they fly ©. 
Vulture. THE /ulure in Hebrew is Ataf, and it is well known they go in 
W 


| 

Adder Tur Adder, in e Hep hiphon, is a 3 Which hoon in roads: ; 
and hides himſelf in the ſand, or the wheel-trats, where he lies in am- 

buſh. Jacob compares his ſon Dan to ones. Dan ſhall be an Adder in 


Sea-mew. 


VII. Of ſerpents. 


' © Pal. cxlvii. 9.  b x Kings xvii. 4 The anonymous author beforementioned (p. 400. 
Note a) in another of his diſſertations, which is upon this ſubject of Elijah's Ravens, proves from many 
authors, that there was in the country of Bethſchan, in Dec:polis, a litile town, by the brook Che- 
rith, or Carith, ca led Oreb, Aorabi, or Orbo; and he therefore explains the word Orbim, which we 
tranſlate Ravens, of the inhabitants of this little town; ſome of whom he contends, daily carried 
bread and fleſh to Elijah, who was retired to, and hid in a cave, near this little town. And he 
ſupports this interpretation by the opinions of Chaldee, Arabick, and Jewiſh writers. See Memoirs 
of Literature, No. 7. for April 24. 1710. e Engliſh franſlavien, The Olfpray. _©Englith _ 
tranſlation, T ne Cuckow. er. viii. 7. Zech. v. 9, * Engliſh, The Kite. Gen. xlix. 17. 


the 
* \ 
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the path that biteth the horſe-heels, ſo that his rider ſhall fall back- 
wards. 

Achſab® is the Aſpe. He rolls himſelf up, and makes ſeveral folds of Ape 
his body, in the middle of which he raiſes his head, and fights with his 
enemies. Whence it is that Aſpis in Latin ſignifies a ſort of round 
buckl:r. Interpreters likewiſe explain the Hebrew Pethen® of the Aſpre 
The poiſon of this ſerpent is incurable, and ſo according to David, is the 
poiſon of a calumniating tongue. It is not true that the Aſpe is deaf, or 
ſtops his ears. And when therefore the ſame prophet ſpeaks of an Aſped, 
as if he were deaf, and ſtopped his ears, he means no more than that no 
charms make any more impreſſion upon him, than they would if he re- 
ally had no ears, or ſtopped them. It is certain, the magicians knew how 
to charm ſerpents, and by the uſe of certain words, could prevent their 
biting; but it often happened that their art failed them, and then they were 
much more dangerous. And therefore when the Scripture would expreſs 
the moſt formidable . it ſays, that God will ſend ſuch as will 
not be charmed*, 

Tae Baſilish, in Hebrew Tſepha, or T ſephoni, is not only dangerous Baſilick, 
on the account of its ſting, or bite; the ſight of it, and its looking on one, 
is it ſelf death. 77 5 | TI 
Tur Dragon is a ſerpent of an enormous ſize. Hiſtorians peak of Dragons. 
Y Dragons which were above ſixty cubits long. And thus the Hebrew Word 
Thannin ſignifies both a Dragon and a 2 as if the Degen was 
among Serpents what the Vale is among Fiſhes. 
Saraph is a Water-ſnake. It is probable, that the 1/7aelires had been LE 
bitten by this fort of Jerpents*, or Snakes, when they were cured by the 1 9 
brazen Serpent. The interpreter tranſlates this word by what ſignifies a 
fiery Serpent; either becauſe it has ſome marks of a fry colour, or becauſe 
its poiſon burns like fires. It is certain, that Preſter, Hydrus, and Cher. 
Harus, ſignify the ſame fort of ſerpents, but in different reſpects. It is 
called Wyarus, when it is in the water-marſhes; Cherſydrus, when it is in 


Enxgliſb, Adder. Pſal. cxl. 3. Job xx. 14. Iſai. xi 8. Pal. cxl 3. 4Exgliſb, Adder. 
Pl. Iviii 5. eIſai. viti. 17. Numb. xxi.6. * Biſhop Patrick is of opinion, that they were ori- 
| ginally ſtately and beautiful creatures, and not called fiery, only on the account of their venom; but 
likewiſe becauſe they appeared ſhining like fire, when they flew in the air: For, ſays he, there were 
and ſtill are, in the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the world, Serpents which have wings, and 
ſhine brightly like to fire. V. Com. upon Gen. ch. iii. v. 1. 
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the dry-marſhes ;- and it is called Preſter, with reſpect to its ting, or bite, 
which raiſes as it were coals of fire in the fleſh, and cauſes intolerable pain 
Iſaiah ſpeaks of a fly ing ſerpent: It is certain there are ſome in Egypt, 
and other countries, which have wings like thoſe of a Bat. They were ſome 

of theſe ſerpents that God ſent againſt the 1/rae/ztes, and ordered a brazen 


Serpent to be made to cure them, becauſe the Eaſtern copper being very 


red, was moſt proper to repreſent theſe fiery Serpents. Plutarch ſpeaks of 
a diſeaſe which may very well have been that with which the 1/raz/ites 
were afflicted in the wilderneſs, after they had been bit by theſe ſerpents. 


The inhabitants of the red ſea, ſays hea, were tormented in ſuch a man- 


ner as was never heard of till that time. Little Dragons bit their arms 


| Hyzena. 


and legs; and if you touched them never ſa little, they fixed themſelves 


to the muſcles ; and this gave them an intolerable pain, like fire. 
THE Hyena is a ſort of ſerpent whoſe skin is ſpotted, And this is 


what his Hebrew name Tſeboa ſignifies. The Yulgate in the fir/? book of 


Samuel, tranſlates it, The valley of Zeboim®; but ſome authors will have 


it to be tranſlated, the valley of Serpents, or of Hygnas. 


As Kippoge is pretty much like Kippod, the Greeks and St. 1 ORE 


© it for an Hedze- Hog. But Bochart pretends that it is a ſort of ſer- 


Viper. 


pent which is called in Greek, Acontias, becauſc he throws himſelf like 


4 dart, againſt thoſe whom he attacks. 
THE word T/jmaon is found in Deuteronomy d; ; which St. Jerome 


N tranſlates Dipſas, and underſtands it of a ſort of Viper; but Bochart 


proves that this word docs not ſi ignify wy animal, but. a dry and parched 


place. 


TEE 27 per, in Hebrew Ephe e, has the moſt mortal bite of any crea- 


ture, and it is viviparous; whereas all other beaſts of the ſerpentine kind: 


are oviparous. As the Scripture ſays nothing of one kind of ſerpents, 


but what agrees with all the reſt, it is no eaſy matter to give an exact 


explanation of each of their names. But Bochart thinks, that the two, 


Hebrew names Chephir and Vachal, rr equally with Lions and Her- 


Bens $, 
3 = Engliſh, Drought. e Iſai. xXx. 6. ; 
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VIII. Of Tnſeets. 


+13 


Rein Fleas are not falt ocken in Scripture. David to humble "TY Fleas. 


ſelf, compares himſelf to this little inſe&*. And the Scripture likewiſe 
ſpeaks of the Ant, whole labour and foreſight are well known ®; of the 


Spider ©, and his skill in making his webs ſo fine, that they will only ſtop ; 


little flies; (whence it is that a Spiders web is become a proverbial ſaying, 


to expreſs a contemptible thing by.) of the Mothd which cats cloaths 3 
of Worms*®, and of the Scorpion f. This latter is like an egg, its head 


can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed; which clears up that paſſage of St. Luke, 


Tf a ſon ſhall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a ſtone? or if he ask a fiſh, will he for a fiſh give him a ſerpent ? or 


he ſhall ast an egg, will he offcr him a ſcorpion ? What other reſem- 


blance is there between a Scorpion and an Egg, beſides that which we 
have obſerved? It has a long ſting in its. tail, by which it conveys its 
poiſon into thoſe who arc ſtung by it. e 


FLIES the Scripture diſtinguiſhes into ſeven: ſorts. x; The common | Flies. 


Fly. 2. The Bee, which makes wax and honey. 3. The Waſb and 
Hornet, which differ only in that the Hornet is the bigger of the two; 


both have a very cruel and very dangerous ſting. 4, The Ox-fiy, which ß 


ſticks to Horſes and Oxen, and makes the latter grow furious and raving 


when it bites them. 5. The Dog-fly, called by the Greeks, aur, 
and rendered by the Yugate, Cynomia : But St. Jerome obſerves, that it 


ought to be read in the Greek, xgwomay, and in the Latin, Cænomiam, 


which ſignifies all ſorts of flies; and indeed the Hebrew does ſignify 4 


Collection. 6. The Humble. bee, or gnat, which carries the trumpet and 
lance, as Tertullian ſpeaks. And, 7. The /ater-fly, which is a ſort of 


Gnat, The Scripture often ſpeaks of Flies; and it is wonderful, that ſo 
vile an inſe& ſhould become fo terrible an inſtrument of divine venge- 

ance, whenever it pleaſes the divine juſtice to make ule of it. It was thus. 
that God ſent the Cynomie, or Cænomie, into Egypt. Concerning which 
it is proper to obſerve, that what the Yulgate calls Ciuiphes, or Scmi- 
phes®, is called in Heorew, Cinnin; but ſome will have it that they were 


* I Sam. xxiv. 17. Prov. vi. 6. Job viii. 24. « Iſai li. 8. Job xvüi. 
„% ae n 1. 5 Exod. viii. 17. Eng. lice. 


Tice 


Locuſts. 
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Lice that God ſent into EHpt, in order to humble their pride, ſays Philo, 


by ſo vile an animal. 

Tas Locuſts have ten different names in Scripture. The firſt is Arbe a, 
which comes from Rabbah, which ſignifies abundance. No animal is more 
prolifick than the» Locuſt. The ſecond is Cobb, which comes from Gab, N 
and ſignifies to leap, or to go out of the earth, When this animal . 


plies, there are found worms very much like eggs, which are covered with 
a very fine duſt, which ſerve them inſtead of a little skin, out of which 


they fly. The third is Gagame, which comes from the verb Gazasz, 
which ſignifies to ſhave, or cur ff The Locuſts cut off with their teeth, 


which are very ſharp, not only the herbs and corn, but alſo the ſmall 


branches of trees. St. Zerome tranſlates the word Gazam, by that of Eru. 


ca, or caterpillar. The fourth name is Chagab d. The fifth, Chanamale. 


The faxth, Chaſil f from the verb chazal, which ſignifies to conſume, 
The ſeventh Chargal®, which Bochart derives from a verb, which in 
Arabick ſignifies, to have a long train of attendants. Poland has more 


than once ſeen whole countries eat up, and laid deſolate by clouds of locuſts. 


The eighth name is Zeke", which ſignifies to lic up. The ninth, Solami, 
which in the Chaldee language ſignifies to devour, or to conſume. And 


_ laſtly, the tenth is Thelat-ſal*, from the word T[allal „ Which ſignifies 70 


make a noiſe : But nevertheleſs, the word Thelatſal is rendered in Dewrero. 
ny | by the Greek word Eruſibe, and the Latin one Rubigo. Theſe differ. 


ent names ſignify different ſorts of locuſts, as appears by the paſſage in Joelm, 


where it is ſaid that Arbe ſhall devour what Gazam had left, Fekel what 


Arbe had left, and Chaſil what Jebel had left. Theſe four ſorts of lo- 


.cuſts, Arbe, So/am, Chargol, and Chargab, are all mentioned in Le- 
viticus n; they have all wings and four feet, and were permitted to be 
caten. And the Fulgate often places among theſe inſets, 1. Bruchus e, a 
word derived from a Greek verb, which ſignifies ta guat. 2. Attachus?, 
and 3. Ophiomac hus a, or the ſerpent-fighter. When the Locufts fly, 


« Exod. x. 19. Nah. 3. 17. Begib. The graſhopper. Amos vii. 1.  <« Joel i 4. 
Ergliſh, The palmer- worm. Lev. xi. 22. Engliſh, The graſhopper. *Pial. lxxviii. 
47. Engliſh, The froſt. II Kings viii. 37. Engliſh, The caterpillar. —BLev. xi. 22. 

Engliſb, The beetle. Joel i. 4 Engliſſh, The canker-worm. s Lev. xi. 22. Ex- 
gliſb, The bald-locuſt. * Deut. xxviu. 4. . 1 xxviii. 42.  Ene4/b, The locuſt: 
mi 4. Engliſh, as before. u Ki. 22. o ai. xxxiii. 4. Engliſb, The caterpillar, 


Lev. xi. 22. Engliſb, The bald-locuſt, Albid. Exgliſb, The bectle. 
ee bes they 
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they make as much noiſe as birds; and St. John makes no ſcruple of com- 
paring them with chariots of war. J/hat is more ſtrong, or terrible, ſays 
St. Jerome, than locuſts ? All the art of man cannot reſiſt them. But 
God ſo regulates their march, that they never wander from the rout which 
he has Preſcrived for them; and this is what we have not long ſince ſeen 
in Paleſtine. It is caſy to judge how terrible a plague the Locuſts muſt have 
been in Egypr?. But it muſt be obſerved, as I have already ſaid, that there 
was a fort of Locuſts which were clean, and permitted to be eaten. For 
there are ſome found, even to this day, in the Eaſt, which ſerve for food; 
| ſo that the Goſpel does not commend the penance of John the baptiſt, 
in that he eat Locuſts, (which others did as well as he) but becauſe he cat 
nothing beſides them but wz/d honey b. I have enlarged the more upon this. 
fort of inſects, becauſe the Scripture often {peaks of them. 
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1 of WWater-animals. 


Tat Scripture ſeldom mentions Water-animals ; and 1 ſhall not there- 
fore much enlarge upon them, but obſerve thoſe things only which are 
not ſufficiently known. For which rcaſon I ſhall ſay nothing of the 
Frogs, which were one of the plagues of Ebi They are e perpetually 

before our eyes. 


Tur Scripture no » where ſpeaks of Hor ſe. backer, and yet interpreters / Aluka 
have tranſlated the word A/uka in the Proveròs d, by the word Horſe-leach ; 
but Bochart pretends, that it muſt be underſtood of Deſtiny, or Fate. 
The Arabiaus give Deſtiny this name, and the ſenſe of the paſſage leads 
to this interpretation. For it fays, that Aluka has two daughters which 
cry zuceſſantly, Give, give. If you explain this of the Horſe-leach, it is 
nonſenſe; if you underſtand it of *Deſtiny, it is very natural to ſay, that 
Death and Hell are her daughters, and inſatiable ones too, as Solomon lays 

in the 27th chapter and 2oth verſe of the fame book. 

Tux deſcription 70e gives of the Behemoth and Leviathan, ? IR Behe- - 

that they were both beaſts of an enormous bulk. Which has given oc- moth. 
caſion to ſome to think, that one is the Elephant, and the other the ale. 

But Bochart will have the firſt to be the Hippopotamus, and the ſecond, 

the Crocodile. Fob joyns them together; and Pliny ſays, theſe two ani- 


aExod.x Matth. iii. 4. ©Exod. viii. 


. Chap. xl. a:d xli. 


mals 


* 
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mals do very much reſemble one another; they both inhabit the ſame tiver, 
and are both amphibious. And indeed all the Scripture ſays of the Behemoth 
docs agree with the Hzppopotramus. He lives by land; and therefore 70 


| ſays, He eateth graſs like an ox*, After which he adds, His ſtrength is 


in the navel of his belly®, and indeed his skin is impenetrable. God, as 
the Scripture goes on, has faſtned his ſword on to hime; where the He- 
brew word ſignifies 4 crooked ſword, in the form of an hook ; which the 
teeth of the Hippopotamus, that ſtand out of his mouth on cach ſide of 
it, do exactly reſemble. And it concludes with ſaying, that he ig not afraid 


f the ri vers d. Now the Hippopotamus lives in the water, and continues 
in it without air a great while. He is taken by artifice: They dig a 


ditch before his den, which they cover with weeds, and put an engine 


at the bottom of it, which holds him faſt. Which is and what Job 


ſays. 
1/aiah ſpeaks of the Leviathan®, which he calls 4 Leaver, or beam, 


And Bochart's conje&ure concerning it is, that it is a fiſh which has a 


ſort of beam in his head, like that of a balance, at the end of which hang 


two bafons; and this fiſh the Greeks therefore call Zygene. As his head re- 


ſembles a hammer, ſome have given him that name. But nevertheleſs, I am 


The Le- 
viathan 


Job. 


of opinion that the word Leviathan is of a more extenſive ſignification, 
and that it ſignifies all ſorts of fiſhes which are of an enormous ſize. 


Leviathan and Thannin both ſignify either Dragons, or Whales. But 
Bochart plainly ſhews that it muſt be underſtood in that place of Job, 
of the Crocodile. This animal has four feet, is of a prodigious bigneſs, 
His tongue is fixed to the lower jaw, which has made it believed that he 


has no tongue; and his skin is covered with a ſhell. But I ſhall not detain 


the reader with an examination into all the particulars of 1 deſcription 5 
of him. 
AND it may alſo be obſcrved, that what the Scripture calls Thannin, 


are monſtrous fiſhes ; ſuch as the Sea-dog, the Sea-calf, and other mon. 


ſters : Some of which have dugs, and give their young ones ſuck. And it 


. xl. 15. . 14. Ipſe eſt principium viarum Dei qui fecit « eum, ap- 
plicabit gladium ſuum. Va He is the chief of the ways of God: He that made him, can 
make his ſword to approach unto him. Eng. Tuo readings that differ greatly in ſenſe from one 


#n2ther, by a ſmall variation in the pointing; and from our author, in the interpretation he gives, 
4 Y.18. Ecce, abſorbebit luvium, & non morabitur. Vlg. Behold, he drinketh a river, and 


baſtetn not. Eg. *xxvii 1. ug. Serpentem vectem. Eng//b, The piercing ſerpent. 
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is of them, as has been ſaid, that Jeremiah ſpeaks, and the Latin inter- 
reter calls them Lamiæ. 
THe fiſh which affrighted young Tobias, when he waſhed his feet in Silurus. 
the Tygris, and which the angel commanded him to draw to land, and 
to ſalt ſome of the fleſh of it, and keep the heart of it to drive away de- 
mons with, and the gall to cure his father's eyes with, is, according to 
Bochart, that rrver-fiſh which the Latins call d ilurus. It is found only in 
great rivers; and 1s the boldeſt and moſt voracious of any freſh-water-fiſh 
whatſoever. Its throat is very large, its teeth very ſharp, and phyſicians 
ſay, its gall is good for any diſtemper 1 in the eyes. To which ſome authors 
add, that the ſmoak of certain fiſhes naturally drives away demons. 
Ir is faid in the French ſand Engliſb] tranſlations of St. Matthew, Whales. 
that Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale's belly b. The 
original is underſtood to ſignify 4 great fi. For ſome W860 authors 
maintain, that there are no J/hales in the Mediterranean or Perſian 
ſeas: And beſides, though the /Yhales of Greenland and Iſland are ſo 
big, that they extract eighteen tun of oyl from only the tongue of one 
of them; yet their mouths and throats are not big enough for them 
to ſwallow a whole man. It is as much as one can do to thruſt one's arm 
into them. The Scripture therefore here ſpeaks of ſome Sea-dogs, which 
are as big as Whales, The Greeks call them Lamias, becauſe of their 
great throats, Laimos in Greek ſignifies the throat, There are ſeveral 
ſorts of them: Bartholin ſays he ſaw one which was above twenty foot 
long. Their throats and bellies are ſo big that armed men have been 
found in them. I my ſelf ſaw one, through the throat of which a man 
might eaſily paſs. This word Lamiæ is uſed by the Yalgate, in Iſaiah ©, 


and in the Lamentations of Jeremiah d, to ſi Snify a monſter, which is 
found only in deſert places. 


Þ = Of doubtful and 1 animals. 


Trar 1. may omit nothing that the learned author whom 1 follow 
has ſaid upon this ſubject, I now proceed to give his ſentiments of thoſe 
animals, of which it is even yet a queſtion, whether they really exiſt, 
or are fabulous. Such is the Akko mentioned in Deuteronomy e. It is Alko: 
tranſlated into Greek and Latin, by a name which ſignifies an animal 


Lam. iv. 3. b Xii. 40. © £xx1v. 14. Exgliſb, The Scrich-owl. Civ. 3. Eng Sea- 
monſters. © xiv. 5. 5 ; 


— half 
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half a das, and half a ram, which ſome pretend is a meer fiction; but 

| others ſay they have ſcen of them in Germany and at Paris. 

Daa, or Daa, or Raa, which is ranked in Deuteronomy? among the unclean 
birds, is in the Fulgate rendered Ixn9m. But there is no bird of this 
name. HBochart, by tranſpoſing the letters, reads it, Oxyn; which is a 
ſort of bird to which the Greeks give this name, becauſe it has piercing 
eyes, and a very ſwift flight. And the Hebrew etymology favours this 

conjeclure; for Raa comes from a verb which ſignifies 2 ſee, and Daa 

from another, which ſignifies 70 fly. 


Fayns. WE find in the Vulgate, the names of ſome animals which have no 
exiſtence 3 as for inſtance, that of Fauns®, to which St. Jerome gives the 
epithet Ficarios. The Hebrew word is Iime, which properly ſignifies a 
| Spetter, any thing that. terrifies ; from whence comes Eima, which ſigni- 
fies a fright. Now the Fauns, and Pan the prince of them, were 
Spe cters among the Latins which they were afraid of. Which is what 
made St. Jerome make uſe of this name. By Ficarios, this father is ſup- 
poſed to have intended to ſignify the uglineſs of the faces of theſe Famnns, 
which were full of puſtules and pimples; for ficus ſignifies 4 tumour as well 
as a fig, Both Fauns and Satyrs were painted half men, half goats, and 
covercd with hair; and the goat is well known to have been one of the 
Egyptian deities. And from thence it is, that the Scripture ſometimes calls 
idols Jahrrim, or the hairy: And when Iſaiah ſays, the Sakirim call 
dance there d, it muſt be underſtood of demonse, who ſometimes aſſumed 
the ſhape of goats, as we ſee in the life of St. Anthony, 


Gryphin. THE Gryphin, as we uſually paint it, with four feet, the ears, beak 
and wings of an eagle, the body of a wolf, and the paws of a lion, 
' owes its being only to the wantonneſs of the imagination. And when 
Therelore the e Greeks tranſlated the word Peres by that of Gryphin, they 


„ 14. d Fer. 1. 29. Erglib. The wild boaſt of the Iſlands, 5 lim is oft ers 
throughout the whole Old Teſtament rendered Iſlands, and does ſemetimes. indiſputably 57 gnify tlem; 
and what is here meant by beaſts of the iſlands, the context ſufficiently explains to be ſuch as live 

only in the moſt deſolate places. This is here ſaid of Babylon, and plainly ſ fenifies that it ſhall le 
dieſolate; and how true this and other prophecies of it were, V. Prid. Conn. P. I. B. 2. d iii. 
21 Hebr. Engliſh, Theſatyrs. © The context ſeems to ſhew, that no more is.to be underſtood by it, 

than that the place ſhould be deſolate and uninhabited by any thing but wild beaſts : Such as the ima- 
bine ee of the Saty rs is ) the poets de criled to be. 


Under- 
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underſtood by it a fort of cagle, which has a more crooked beak than 
others. 
THE prophet Iſaiah? ſpeaks alſo of an animal which he calls Li- Lili. 
lith. The LXX. tranſlate it by Onocentauros, a monſter made up of an 
als and a man, which never was in nature. But the Yulzate expreſſes it 
by Lamiæ, of which we have before obſerved, that it is a ſort of fiſh 
which is a frightful ſight, on account of its extraordinary bigneſs. It is 
certain the prophet ſpeaks in this place of SpeFers; for he deſcribes a de- 

5 ſert place which ſtrikes the mind with terror; and where the imagination, 

: ſo ſtruck, uſually forms monſlers ; not from what jt ſees, but what it fears. 

: Fob ſpeaks of the Myrmecoleon”, which is thought to be a ſort of beetle My rme- 
a great enemy to the ants, which he catches as he hides himſelf in the” © 
ſand, and feeds upon them; and it is ſuppoſed that he is for this reaſon. 
called, The lion of the ants. But this the Greek interpreters never thought 
on. The Hebrew is Laiſeh, which ſignifies a lion. It is ſo tranſlated in 
the Vulgate, and it is certain that there is a fort of lion which is called 

the Myrmecoleon. 

 _ Waar is faid of the Phenix, that it lives a thouſand years, and then Phænix 
is born again out of its own aſhes, is a meer fable. But becaulc the 
term Phenix is a Greek name which ſignifies either this bird, or a tree, 
they who have tranſlated the LXX. or made comments upon their ver- 
ſion, have been thereby lead to think that they ſpoke of the bird Phe- 
nix, when their intention was only to ſpeak of a free: But the Author 
of the /u/gate has not been guilty of this miſtake. | 
TAE word Hrens is uſed in the Greek and Latin verſions of Iſciabe, Syrens. 
where the prophet is ſpeaking of a mournful cry, or ſong, ſuch as tlie an- 
cients feigned that of the Hrens to be; with which they were as it were 
enchanted, and then run into their own deſtruction among the ſhelves. 
And the interpreters thought this word fully expreſled their meaning, 
though there never was any ſuch creature in being as a Hren; that is 
an animal half a woman and half a bird at the ſame time. But never. 
theleſs Iſaac Voſſius pretends, that the Greek interpreters underſtood by 
the word Hyrens, a fort of flies which make a great noiſe, and that there- 


fore the Latin interpreter ought not to have uſed that word in his La- 
tin tranſlation. 


xxXIVv. 14. Her. b Septuag. 4 11. Eng. a Toa ili. 22. Eg. Dragons. 
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of the Herbs, Grain, Pulſe, Trees, and Plants, which are 


mentioned i in &. cripture. 


EFORE I give an account of the names of the Plants which are 

mentioned in Scripture, I ſhall make two obſervations, which may 

give ſome light to ſome paſſages in the holy books. The firſt is, That 

every different manner of multiplying plants, whether natural or artifi- 

cial, is comprehended in Scripture under the general name of feed. 

Thus when God ſays in Geneſisa, Let the earth bring forth graſs, and 

herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed 

is in it ſclf after his kind, it is to be underſtood of the principle of the 

multiplication of plants in general; whether it be by iced, or by any of 

thoſe other methods which are uſed for it. 

AND the ſecond obſervation rclates to the different parts, of which 

each plant conſiſts; becauſe they are the ſubje of great numbers of com. 

pariſons which the ſacred writers make. Every plant then has a root, 

upon which it ſtands, and by which it is nouriſhed ; a trunk which 13 

above the root; branches which go out of the trunk, leaves, buds, flow- 

ers, and fruit. To which we muſt add the Jzckers; to which the Scripturc 

gives the name of rods. 7. here Ju come 4 rod out of the root : Jeſle®; 

that is, a Suc ler. 

WI come now to the Plants which; are mentioned i in Scripture, and 

which 1 ſhall range according to the alphabetical order of the names that 

re given them in the [Anghſp] or Vulgate Bible. 
Aloe. Alloes, in Hebrew Abaloth, is a very bitter herb. Some will have it 

that it is an Indian tree, which is of different colours, and is called San. 

taux. But we are at leaſt ſure that the plant which bears this name, is 

well known in our druggiſts ſhops. 

Almond- THE Almond-tree blows the ſooneſt of any tree; it begins as ſoon as 

dee. ever the rigour of the winter is paſt, and is in bloſſom in Februar). 


i 2 MIL T0, 


Which 
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Which is what has given it the Hebrew name of Schakad, which comes 
from a verb, which ſignifies fo make haſte, to be in a kurry, or to awake 
early. Thus in that paſſage of Jeremiah, I ſee a waking rod?, it is in the 
Hebrew, IT ſee a rod of an almond-tree. By which God there ſhews, that 
as this tree makes haſte to bud, ſo he will make haſte to puniſh his people, 
In like manner, when Solomon, ſpeaking of an old man, ſays, The al- 
mond-tree ſhall flouriſh, he intends to expreſs by it, the quickneſs with 
which old age advances and ſurprizes us. Aarons rod, which budded, 


and by this miracle ſecured the prieſthood to him, was a branch of an 
almond- tree. 


Aneth is an herb of a ood ſmell, and is s like fennel. Aneth. 
Barley, Hordeum, is the ſooneſt ripe of any grain. Therefore the Barley. 
Jews dedicated all the firſt- fruits of their grain to God, on the ſecond day 
of unlcayened bread, by the offering up of a ſheaf of Carl ). What the 
Latins call Polenta, is barley firſt ground in a mill, and then dried and 
roaſted. By this word the Yulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Kali, which 

barely ſignifies roafted. The Priſang mentioned in Scripture®, is clean- 
ed barley. POR 

Baellium is a word which is preſerved both in che Greek and Crim ver. Beellum. 
| ſions. It is uſually taken for a black tree, which yields a gum. But I 


have ſhewn in another place, that the H: brew word. Bedholach ſignifies 
neither a tree, nor gum, but a precious ſtone. Ds 
Beans are moſt common. eine 


Bi ſhops-wort, in Latin Nigella, in Hebrew Gith, is uſed by: poor Biſhops- 
prope inſtead of pepper. e 
THE Fulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Meror e, i bitter lettice; but it - Birter 
ſignifies all ſorts of bitter herbs, The Jews ſay there were tive differ e 
en ſorts of them with which they eat the paſſover, 


Box is an excceding hard wood, and ſo heavy that it ſinks in the Bor eee 
water; and what is engraven on it, is not eaſily effaced. 1/azaht re- 
ceived a command from God to engrave the ſins of his people upon pub- 
licx monuments; and the Hebrew does not ſay of what matter they 
were to be made; but the Yu/gate tranſlates it, Go and write upon box. 


* 1. IT. Vulg. vEccleſ. xii. 5 e Numb. xvii. 8. 42 Sam. xvii. 19. 2 
Eng. ground corn. Lev. Xxiii. 14 Exg. parched corn, 7 xxx. . 


THE 
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Bramble. THE bramble, in Latin Pak, is a ſhrub, whoſe leaves are green, 
and a little ſharp: It grows in deſert places. 1/azah deſcribing a deſo. 
late city, ſays, Thorns ſhall come ub in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortreſſes thereof *. And Micah compares the wicked to bram- 
bles. The beſt of them is as a bramble b. 
Burre- Burre-reed, in Latin Carex, has a ſharp and thick leaf, and grows by 
reed te ſides: of the waters. The banks of the Nie abound with it; 
and it was in a place full of Burre-reeds, that Moſes was expoſede. 
Cane. Cane is a ſort of reed. There is a ſort of it which comes from Ara. 


- bia, India, and Syria, near mount Libanus, which taſts like Caſſia, and 


has a very agrceable ſmell. 
Caper- TAE Caper- tree, Cn is a low and very thorny plant. Its fruit 


= is called Capers. They are of great uſe in ſauces, and create an appe- 
tite. We find the word in Eccleſiaſtesd, where Solomon deſcribing old 

age, ſays, The Caper-tree ſhall be deſtroyed; which is a figurative expreſlion 
importing that old mens appetites fail them ſo much, that nothing can 
recover them. 
Kut Tat Carob tree, in Latin Siliqua, bears a fruit in cods. It is From 
H&E thence it takes its name; for 2 qua properly ſignifies a bean, or peaſe-cod, 
None but the miſerable cat of it. This was what the prodigal ſon de- 

Fired in the extremity of his wiſery ; ; and Horace ſpeaking of an unhappy 
man, lay „ 


Vuuit ſiliquis & Si ſecundo. 

Ceda- THe Cedar is one of the moſt beautiful trees in nature. It is very 
=. tall, and always g. green. The leaf of it is thick and ſharp, the pith red, 
and it has an odoriferous ſmell, The fruit of it reſembles a pine-apple, 

and the trunk yields a gum. It never rots, and 1s one of the beſt torts 

of wood for buildings and ſhips. A work worthy of cedar is, in the 
language of the Latins, A work worthy of immortality. Some authors 

think, that the Shittim-wood mentioned in Scripture®, is Cedar. 

Colo- Tang Colocynthida is a wild gourd as big as an orange. If one cuts 
en, the flower of it with a knife, it is intolerably bitter. Aljha's ſervant 
put ſome of it into his pot without knowing it; and as ſoon as his 
diſciples had taſted it, they cried out, there Was poiſon i in it', 


a xxxiv. 13. Þ vii.4- Vulz. Exod. i. 3. Vulg. Eng. Bull-ruſhes. d xii. 5. Vulg. The 
deſire ſhall fail. Emg. © Exod. xxv. 10. Deur. x. 5. 2 Kings iv. 39. Vulg. Wild gourds. Ens. 


Cori- 
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Coriander is a plant which bears berries of which they make de ce, an- 
plumbs. The neighbourhood of Paris, and eſpecially the country of © 
eAubervilliers, abounds with it. 


THE Cucumber, Melon, Onion, and Leek, are too well known to de. Cee 


| ber, Me- 
tain us. As we now make Melon- beds, fo the Hebrews and Egyptians lon, Go. 


had pieces of ground ſowed with Cucumbers, which the Vu gate calls 
Cucumerariuma. 
Cummin, or ſour ani ſe, is a ſort of fennel. Cum- 
THe Cypreſs-tree has a very tall, and a very ſtrait body. Its leaves Croce. 
are like thoſe of a pine- tree, but not ſo hard, and more blunt: And it "<> 
has a very ſtrong ſmell. The neighbourhood of Babylon abounded with 
Cypreſs-trees. As this is an oily wood, and has a very ſtrong ſmell, it is 
not ſubject to be worm eaten, becauſe the worms will not touch it. 
It is pretended, that the ark was built of this wood ; which in Hebrew 
is called Gofher.. But I am of opinion, that the word Gopher fignifics all 
ſorts of wood which yield a pitch. It is faid in Geneſis, that the ark 
was made f Gopher-woed, which the /u/gate tranſlates, of p.tchd wood®. 
The Hebrew word Gaphar ſignifies to pitch, or to dau with pitch, 
Gophrith, which ſignifies /ir/p/ ur, or brimſtone, is not much unlike it. 
- THE Cyprus- tree is mentioned by Fliny, who ſays it is an odorife- Cyprus 
rous tree, which comes from Egypr, Aſcalon, and the iſland of Cy- 55 


prus. lt is as high as an Orange-tree, and never ſheds its leaves; other- 
wile it is much like the Priver. 


Dudaim, (ce Mandrake. g . 5 Dugaim. 
THE F's tree is known to every body. It has two forts of fruit; Fig ue 
that of the Fring, which grows ripe, and that of autumm, which con- 
tinues always green. The latter is called in Latin, Groſſus, and in He- 
brew, Paggim; which word is applied to all green fruits which are 
not ripe. The land of promiſe, which abounded with all ſorts of ex- 
cellent fruit, had in it many Fig trees; and the Scripture, to expreſs the 
profound peace which the Jews enjoyed, ſays, Every one dwelt; that is, 
refreſhed himſelf wnder his fig-tree. St. Fohn compares the fall of the. 
ſtars to that of the green s, at the beginning of winterd. 

Tae Fir- tree, Abies, is called in Hebrew, Beroſth, and in Greek, Fir. tree. 
Elate. But this Greek name is applied in the Vulgate to the trunks of 


* Ifai. i. 8. Engliſb, A garden of cucumbers. vi. 14. e Kings iv. 25. Rev. vi. 13 
. 5 all 


* 
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all other trees, as we ſee in the Song of Songs. The Fir. tree is well 
known to be very tall, ſtrait, and to have few knots. 

Flax. Flax is a plant of which the fineſt linen is made. Cotton is called 
in Latin, Xilinum, or Flax of the wood; becauſe it is made of a woo] 
which is found in the fruit of a certain tree. The Scripture no where 

| ſpeaks of Cotton. 


Gourd. Kikaion is the name which the Scripture g gives to the tree under which 


Jonas reſted: And we have already ſeen, that ſome have taken it for 
Toy. But S. Jerome very well obſerves, that the ancients tranſlated it ſo 
only for want of a better term. Others explain it of the ſummer's 
gourd, which is a quick grower, and makes a ſhade. And P/ny diſtin- 
guiſhes two ſorts of gourds : Some, ſays he, creep upon the ground; others 
raiſe themſelves up, and they make cradles of them. So that this plant 
might ſoon be large enough to cover the prophet. Bochart thinks tha 
the Kikajion of the Hebrews, is the ſame with the Kati of the Egypti. 
ans; and according to Dioſcorides, it is a Shrub, which the Latins call 
Ricinus, becauſe its ſeed reſembles a little animal called in Latin Ri. 
cinus, which is a ſort of little worm. The leaves of this ſhrub are like 
thoſe of the Plane tree. Rabbi Kimki ſays they grow faſt, and that they 
planted them before their ſhops, for the fake of ſhade, and refreſhing 
themſelves under them. 


Hay. Hay, in Hebrew Chazir, in Latin, Fenn is taken for all ſorts of 
herbs and graſs which grow in 1 the Pong and are cxpoſed to the ſun and 
rain. 


mn: In Hagel. tree, in Latin Corylus, in Hebrew Luz, is in the V 
Late, tranſlated. in Geneſis? by the word Almond-tree, It may be under- 
ſtood either of the common nut, or filberd. 


Heath, Heath grows no where but in deſert and uncultivated places. Which 


is the 1 why Jeremiah, threatning the Jews with an entire deſola- 
rion, ſays, They ſhall be like the heath®© in the wilderneſs. 


Holm. THE Holm oak, in Latin Ilex, has a fine and thin bark, and its leaves 125 


oak. axe a little ſharp and pointed: Otherwiſe it is like other oaks. 


HylTp. Hyſſpp is called in Hebrew, Ezob. It is not certain whether the 


Hyſſop mentioned in Scripture be the ſame with ours; that is, whether 
it be an herb, or a tree. Its trunk muſt have been longer than that of 


Av. II. v xxx. 37. e XIvüii. 6. 
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Chap. III. the Holy Scriptures, 


an herb; ſince S. John ſays, that the ſoldiers put a ſpunge upon hy/op *, 
to give JESUS CHRIST drink, whoſe croſs was very high; and it is 
ranked among trees. The ſprinkler with which the lepers were ſprink- 
led, was made of Cedar, Coccus, and Hyſſo pb. Solomon, who according 
to Joſephus, has treated of all trees, is in Scripture ſaid to have ex- 
plained | the properties of all plants, from the Cedar to the Hyſſop: And 
Cedar is there oppoſed to Hyſſop, in The hiſtory of the kings e. But be that 
as it will, it is certain that the ſprinklers with which they ſprinkled the 
unclean, were made of hyſſop : And that made David fay, O Lord, thou 

ſhalt purge me with hyſſop, and I ſhall be clean®. 

Toys: Hedera, is a weak plant, which being unable to ſupport it ſelf, Ivy- 

clings to trees and walls. It is an ever-green, and ſome take it for the 


tree under which 7ona/ refreſhed himſelf in the ſhade: But of that 
enough already. 


THE Juniper-tree, in Latin, Juniperus, has prickles inſtead of leaves, Juniper: 


but they are always green; and it is therefore very proper for green works. 
The Juniper-tree does not grow tall in France, but in the Eaſt it is large, 
and the Scripture ſays that Elijah lay and ſi pt under a Juniper-tree®. 


When they are large, and inciſions are made into them, they will in 
| the ſummer-time produce ſome roſin, 


Lentils are a little reddiſh. grain, which. is ; reckoned. among pulſe, Lentils 


Tur Lith is of an admirable whiteneſs : Former'y that and the Roſe willy. 
were thought the two moſt beautiful flowers. It was cuſtomary in Pa- 
_ teſtine, after their corn had been beaten out, and fanned, to lay it in heaps, 
and put /z//zes round them; from whence Solomon draws one of his com- 
pariſons in the Song of Songs. Thy belly, Gays he, is like an heap of 
wheat ſet about with lillies f. The common lilly grows in Paleſtine, and 
other hot countries, naturally without any cultivation, Some think we 


 May-lilly is The lilly of the valleysb. 


THERE are two ſorts of Mandrakes; one of them i is like tettice, Man- 
only its leaves are ſtreighter, and of a deeper green. It brings a fruit as 
big as a large filberd, or cheſnut: And this is what is called, The female 
Mandrake” | The male is ſtronger, and has larger leaves. 
and is like the yelk of an hen's egg. 


4d rake, 


Its fruit is round, 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, which is Plate 26. 


„xx. 29. Ley. xir. 4. <1 Kings iv. 33. Pal. l. 7. King ir. 5. 
tvü. 2. Cant. ii. x. 
Iii no 
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not diſagreeable, and makes one ſleepy. Its root is large, covered with 


hair, and divided in ſuch a manner that it looks like thighs. It is ſaid, 
the Mandrake is a love-potion. Rachel expreſſes, in Genefs $2, a great . 


ſire of having the Mandrakes which Reuben brought to Leah. We ſee 


in the Canticlesd, that the Jews carried Maurer in their hands, to 


ſmell them, as we do oranges. But I know not whether our Mandrahkes 


be the ſame with thoſe of Paleſtine. The Hebrew calls them Dudaim, 


Mint. 


Millet. 


Mulber- 
of expoſing its leaves and flowers to the rigour of the winter. And 


which fi gnifies, b:loved and cheriſhed. Some would have it that the 
Mandrakes were black trufles: But Bochart ſhews plainly that 7ruf.s 


come only in ſpring, whereas it was in the time of harveſt that Reuben 
found the Mandra bes. Beſides, Mandra kes have a ſmell hs. is per. 


ceived agreat way from them, which trufies have not. 
Mint is an odoriferous herb. 5 
Millet, in Latin, Aillium, takes its name from the multitude of its 
ſeeds. 


THE Mulberry-tree buds the lateſt of any tree. It ſeems to be afraid 


therefore David ſays, that the locuſts devoured their fruit, their vines 


were deſtroyed with hail, and their mulberry-trees with the froſte. 
fruit when ripe is ſpotted with a bloody red. King Antiochus, in the 


battle which he fought. with the Jews, ordered cloaths died with ripe | 


Muſtard. 


mulberries, and red grapes, to be ſhewn to the elephants, to provoke 


them to fight d. It is a colour which puts thoſe beaſts in a great rage. 


Jeneve, or muſtard, is ſo ſtinging a ſeed, that it makes thoſe weep who 


cat it. It is called /e leaſt of all ſeeds by Jesvs CHRIST®; it was 


thought to be ſo in Judea; and indeed its ſmallneſs i is ſarpeizing, if it be 


M y rtle- 
tree. 


compared with the plant it produces. 
THE Myrtle-tree with us is but a ligneous plant; but i in the hot coun- 


tries it is a little tree. It is very agreeable, always green, and gives a 
ſmell. The Gentiles conſecrated it to Venus. They made a ſweet ſmell- 


ing oil of it, with which E/tber is ſaid to have perfumed her ſelf, before 


| ſhe preſented her ſelf before Ahaſuerus. The Jews adorned the doors of 


their houſes with Myr#le-branches, on the feaſt of the dedication of the 


XX. 14. d vil z. Pfal xviii. 47. 48. 4 1 Mac. vi. 34. Mat. viii. 


32. | 
temple; 
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templea; and Iſaiab, in order to expreſs an happy change to the Jews, 
ſays, that inſtead of the brier, ſhall come up the Myrtle-tree®. 


TAE Nut- tree and its fruit is too well known to need any thing to be Nut. tree. 


ſaid of it. There are ſeveral forts of them; and this name is given in 
general to all trees, whoſe fruit is covered with a very hard ſhell. 


Tux Oak is a common tree, and there are ſeveral forts of them. Olk. 
TIE Olive. tree is of two ſorts, manured and wild. The manured _ 
Olive. tree bears olives, which when they are ripe, turn black, and are fit 


And this oyl of olives is of great uſe; it ſtrengthens | 


for making oyl. 


the limbs, and it aſſwages pains. David ſays, that God gave it to man, 
to make him a cheerful countenance®; and in another place oppoſing him- 
ſelf to the wicked, whoſe fate is miſery, he adds, But I am like 4 
fruit-bearing olive- tree in the Louſe of Go d. And thus Hoſea com- 
pares the glory of the righteous. to an live- tree. 


PoTHERBS, and others which are ſown, are called in n Latin, Glue. Olus. 
a word which is of a very extenſive ſi gnification. Mint and Rue are 


called by this name in the Goſpel f. 
Tur Palm tree, 


blance its flat head and ſpreading branches bear to the palm of the hand. 
The Greeks call it Polz, from Phenicia, which abounds with this ſort of. 
trees. There are ſome in Tay, but they are barren. In the ſouthern 


parts of Spazn they bear fruit, but it docs not ripen there. Even thole of 
Africa bear dates which will not keep. There is no country which has 


more, or finer Palm trees than Fudea ; and therefore a Palm-tree is the 
emblem of that country. 


words, FUD. CAP. That is, Fudea ſubdued. The temple was all 
over adorned with branches of Palm: trees which were repreſented on it. 


One of the properties of this tree is, that it riſes in ſpight of any preflure 


that may be made upon it, to pull it down; and its leaves are always 
green; which is without doubt the reaſon why the Palm is the reward 
of victory. It inen both the courage of the conquerour, and mg du- 


Nehem. viii. 15. ol. FL Vn. by anointing himſelf with it. Pal. civ . 
A pfal. Ii. 10. Vulg. e xiv. 6. Luke xi. 42. Vg. And it never ſheds its leaves as 


other ever-greens do, but alwa ys continues to have the ſame leaves it bad at firſt. De Taber. J 5. 
. 5. K 6. 


ration 


In the medals of Veſpaſian and Titus, there is 
a Palm tree, and a diſconſolate woman ſitting under it, with theſe two 
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Papyrus. 


Pine. 


Plane, 


ches of palm. trees in their hands. 
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ration of his glory. Thus David ſays of the righteous man, He Hall 
fouriſt like a palm. trees; and in the Revelations, the martyrs who have 
triumphed over the tyrants, are cloathed in white robes, and carry bray. 

The head of the ſpouſe, according to 
the Fulgate, is like the branches of a Palm-treec. The Greek indeed 
barely calls it Hate; which, as has been obſerved, is a general word 
which is applicable to all ſorts of trees: But the FVulgate has thought fit 
to confine it to Palm branches; and naturaliſts ſay, that there are in the 
Palm- branches ſome little ſprigs which cover the fruit, which are properly 
called Elate. The Hebrew has it, His hair is curling and white. 


Papyrus is a plant like our reeds, or bulruſhes, which grows in the 
_ marſhes of the Nile. The ancients ſtripped off very thin membrancs 
from the leaves of it, upon which they wrote; and the name is conti- 
nued down to the Paper we now ule, though very different from that 
of the ancients. They alſo, according to Phιny, made floops and barks. 
of this Papyrus; which is confirmed by Iſaiah. Wo to the land which. 
 maketh a noiſe with its wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, 
which ſendeth its embaſſadors upon the waters, in veſſels of Papyrusd. 
Another verſion indeed las it is in the Engliſh one] has it, In veſſels of 


_ bulruſhes. 


Tux Pine is as well known as any tree. 


TRE Plane gives a delightful ſhade, and is planted for that purpoſe. 
Its leaves are large, and its branches. extend a great way. It loves to be 


near the water; and therefore wiſdom compares her ſelf to a Plane planted 


Pome- 
granate- 


Tee. 


by the water: ſlee. Ezekiel reckons it among the great trees f. It is call- 
ed in Hebrew Armon, which the LXX. render Elate, in this paſſage. of 


Ege kiel, which, as we have obſerved, is a. very general word: But they 
tranſlate it in Geneſiss, a Plane-tree, as the Vulgate does. 


The Hetrews- 


will have it that Armon ſignifies a Cheſuut. tree. 
THE Pomegranate-tree is a fort of apple: tree, and is therefore called 
7 Malus. But becauſe there are great quantities of them in Africa; in or- 
der therefore to diſtinguiſh it from the common apple tree, it is called 
Malum punicum. The infide of a Pomegranate is full of ſeeds, which. 


are of a bright red colour; and therefore the bridegroom compares the 


In the Engliſh it is, His locks are buſhes. 
© xxx. 37. 


Ver- 


e Cant. v. "TRE 
t xxxi. 8. Vulg. Eng. Cheſnut- tree. 


v vii. 9. 
*Ecclus xxiv. 14. 


2 pſal xcii. 12. 
A xy iii. 2. Vulg. 


Chap. III. the Holy Scriptures. 

vermillion of his bride to an open Pomegranate a. The Hebrews call it 
Rimmon, It is a very uſeful tree; they make a drink of its fruit: Its 
flower, which is called Balauſte, is of uſe in painting. They make a ſort 
of leather of the bark of it; and its ſeed and root are uſed in medicines. 
All which uſes gave occaſion to Bochart to believe that the idol Rimmon 


took his name from the Pomegranates>, They formerly made little bells 


in the ſhape of Pomegranates, and ſuch as they were the Pomegranates 
which were at the bottom of the High-prieſt's robe. 


429 


Pomum is a general term which is applicable to all ſorts of fruit that Pomum. 


trees bear; but Pomme with the French, for Apple, as we call it] is the 
fruit of the tree which the Latins call Malum. 


THE Poplar is a tall-bodied tree; and is of two ſorts. The white, Poplar. 


whole leaves are of a whitiſh colour, and are always trembling ; whence 


the French call it Tremble : and the black, which has not ſo beautiful a 
head as the other, nor do its leaves always ſhake. 


In the hiſtory of Suſanna two trees are mentioned, whoſe Greek Prirus. 


names are preſerved in the Vulgate. The one is called Prinus, which 
is a ſort of Oak, and the other Schinus, which is a Maſtick-tree. There 
are many of the latter in the iſle of Chios, and there diſtills a gum from 


them which is called Maſtick. Daniel having catched Suſanna's accuſers 
in their own talk, by asking them ſeparately under which tree they had 


ſurprized her, drew reproaches to their confuſion, from the very names of 
theſe trees. But as the alluſion is founded upon the Greek names, Julian 
Africanus from thence inferred, that this hiſtory could not have been 
written by Daniel. To which Origen anſwered, that the interpreter had 

in order to preſerye the force of the originals, changed the names of the 
trees, and had ſought out ſuch names inſtcad of them, as had the ſame al- 
lufions as the original ones had, which were loſt. Theſe two terms, 


Prinus and Schinus are Greek words latinized: The Latins have no trees 
which they call by thoſe names. 


Pulſe, Legumen, is a word which fi 185 all thoſe fri of the earth Pulls; 


which are caſily dreſſed, (and are very wholeſome,) excluſive of the grain 
with which we make bread. They have always been the food of ſober 


and temperate perſons ; and therefore Daniel and his companions de- 


ſired the eunuch, who had the care of them, to give them nothing bur; 


_ aCant.iv.z, *2Kings v. 18. © Exod. xxviii. 34. 


Pulſe, 
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Pulſe to eat. And it may likewiſe be ſaid, that they were afraid leſt any 


blood ſhould have been mixed with the meat which was ſerved up at the 


Ram- 
thorn. 


king's table; and leſt they ſhould by that means violate the law, which for- 
18 the eating of blood. 


TE Nam: thorn, which the Abies call Athadb, and the Lathe 
Rhamnus®, is a white buſh which extends its branches in ſtrait, and not 


| crooked lines, as other buſhes do. It bears a little fruit, which when it is 


ripe turns black. The Scripture ſeems to underſtand by the name of this 


Reeds. 


Roſes. 
Rue. 
Saffron. 


Saliunca. 
fore the Latin interpreter makes uſe of this name in 1ſaiah, to expreſs a 


ſhrub, all ſorts of thorns, which eaſily take fire. 


Tur Reed, Arundo, is a very weak plant, and bends with the leaſt 
breath of wind. To reſt upon a reed®, is in Scripture language, to put 
ones confidence in a frail thing. It grows only in deſerts and watery 
places; and therefore beaſts of the reeds are wild beaſts. Iſaiah, to ex- 
preſs the admirable ſweetneſs of JESUS CHRIST s temper, ſays, He will 
not break a bruiſed reed%, Now nothing is more eaſily broken than a 
* _ 
Roſes are in all our gardens, as well as Rue. 


Saffron, in Latin Crocus, bears a blue flower; and has a ſort of yel- 
low fibres in the middle of it, which give a very ſtrong ſmell. It is good 
for the heart, The gardens of the ſpouſe® in the Canticles, had a great 


many of theſe plants in them. They make a colour of this flower, which 
ispartly yellow and partly red. Qui nutriebantur in croceis, ſays Jeremiah, 
amplexati ſunt ſtercora; that is, They who wore cloaths of a bright yel- 


low co our. The Hebrew ſignifies ſcarlet cloaths, which was the common 
habit of kings. And the meaning therefore of the prophet is, that they 


who were in the greateſt employments, would change their habits, and 
conſequently their condition. 


Saliuncà is a plant very like our lavender. It is very low, and there- 


word which in the original ſignifies only 4 lou plant. Inſtead of the 


thorn, (Saliunca Vulgate) ſays Iſaiah s, ſhall come up the firatree, and inſtead 


. of the brier 2 come up the myrtle-tree. The Hebrew word, I fay, ſigni- 


3 Dan. i. 12. fukin IX. 14 Valg. Eng. a bramble. © Tai, Xxxvi. 6. 4 xlii. 3. 
iv. 14. „Lam iv. 5. Vulg. . 1 {IR 


fies 
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fies a buſh, in Latin, vepretum, or virgultum; and I believe St. Jerome 
preſerved the word Jalzunca, in view to theſe lines of Virgil: 

Lenta ſalix quantum pallenti cedit olive, 

Puniceis humilis quantum ſaliunca roſetis. 
TRE Yulgate preſerves the word Borith in Jeremiah®*, and in Mala- Salrwort. 
chi tranſlates it by the fuller s herb®, It is called in French, Soude, i. e. 
 Saltwort. It is uſed by burning it, and making a lye of its aſhes, which 
being mixed with water, there comes off an oyl with it which they boil, 
and make into a ſalve. The fullers who whiten ſtuffs, often make uſe of 
it. St. Mark, to expreſs the whiteneſs of the habit, in which Jrsus 
' CHRIST appeared at the transfiguration, lays, that no fuller on earth can 
make it whiter ©. 

THe Scarlet. tree, in Latin Coccum, or Coccus, bears a fruit full of Scarlet- 
| berries, like lentils, In which berries are found worms, of whole blood has 
the ſcarlet colour is made. The word Coccus is in Scripture ſometimes 
taken for the tree it (elf, (as in Leviticus, where it is commanded that Plate 26. 
the lepers ſhall be ſprinkled with the blood of the ſparrows, with a 
noſegay made of H ſſop, Cedar, and Scarlet :) and ſometimes for the 
| berries which contain the Scarlet. The Hebrew gives it two names, 
Tholaath; that is, à little worm, (for the reaſon already given) and 
Schant. This laſt word may be derived from a verb which ſignifics to 
repeat; from whence the Vulgate derives it, and calls it, Scarlet twice 
dyed®, which is the moſt beautiful colour, and the moſt valuable. But 
| ſome authors derive it from a verb, which ſignifies % ſharpen, and pre- 
tend that the plant which bears ſcarlet berries has ſharp leaves. Our 
Holm: tree, which has ſharp leaves, and red berries, is lomewhat like the 
Schani of the Hebrews. 

Shittim-word is that of which the Scripture ſays, the ark was built. Shittim- 
Interpreters render the word, incorruptible wood ; which is applicable to DOS 
the Cypreſs, Cedar, Box, and ſeveral other trees. 
 Opikenard is both an Herb and a ſhrub; and both a leaves like Spike- 
ears of corn: For which reaſon it is called Nardus ſpicata, eared Nard, or ard. 
Sptkenard. A name which is alſo given to Lavender, of which they 


make the oyl of /pjkenard. Spikenard it ſelf produces an exquiſite per- 
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2 jj. 22. Eng. Sope. diit. 2. Eng. Fuller's Sope. . * xiv. 6. Vulg. 
Exod. xxv. 4. 7 


fume; 
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Plate 26 fume; and to diltinguiſ the tree from that which is mixed, it is called 
Piſticum, a Greek word which is derived from another which ſignifies, 
Faith, or Fidelity. The Scripture often b of Spikenard, as of a 
precious perfume?. 

Syco- TE Sycomore, which is a ſort 15 Eg yptian fig-tree, is a large tree. 

more. Zacheus climbed up upon one to ſee JESUS CHRIST paſs byb. Ju. 
dea was full of them. T/azah makes the Samaritans ſpeak thus, The 
bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewen ſtones. The 
ſycomores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars c. What 
this arrogant language means, is eaſily underſtood. The fruit of the Ho. 
more does not hang upon the branches, but immediately upon the trunk. 
It is very diſagreeable, and they give it to heifers, Amos in his humili- 
ty ſays, I was no prophet, neither was J a prophet's ſon; but I was an 
Herdman, and a gatherer of ſycomore-fruit d. 
Thiſtle Tae Thiſtle is known to every body. It grows in fallow ground, 

| © and often in that that is plowed, where it choaks the good grain. It 
was an effect of God's curling the earth, in puniſhment of the ſin of 
man. Thorns alſo * 3 _ God t to Adam, ſoall it bring forth 
To theee. 

Turpen- THE Turpentine-1 tree is a very beautiful one, and very common in 9. ; 

cine tree. ,,;, and Paleſtine. Its leaf reſembles that of a laurel, and its flower is 
like that of an olive. Its buds, which are at firſt green, afterwards grow 
red, and are black when they are at their maturity. From this tree diſtills 
the turpentine, which has ſo good a ſmell, and is ſo much eſteemed. Iſaiah 


| She who was left deſolate in the miaſt of the earth, ſhall be multiplied, 

and there ſhall yet be a tything in her; ſhe ſhall return unto the Lord, 

and fha!l appear in glory, as the ene, ane the Oak which 
ſpreads abroad her branches. 
1 Solomon's fleet brought to Judea from the Indies, Gina ſorts of wood 
| | | a8; which the original text calls Agummim and eAlmugims, of which they | 
2 | made muſical inſtruments; TRY Hebrew words ſhew that theſe ſorts of 
| 1 wood will not grow rotten. St. John in the Revelations" places what he 
| EY calls ligna thyina, [Eng. Thyine-wood) among precious merchandiſcs; 
| 


Mark xiv. 3... Luke xix. 4. ix. 10. * vii. 14. Gen. iii, 18. ſyi. 12, 
3. Vu. 1 Kings x. 11, * viii. 12. 


which, 


Plate 26. deſcribing the agreeable cling which would happen to the ſraelites, ſays, 
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which, I believe, is what led the Latin interpreter to make uſe of this 
expreſſion in tranſlating theſe words. Pliny ſpeaks of a tree which he calls 
Thya; and theſe were certainly odoriferous ſorts of wood, like — which 
to this day are brought from the Indits. 


Tur Hyacinth, or Violet. tree, is a Spring. violet, of a deep violet- Violet. 
colour. The word is alſo ſometimes taken for the colour it ſelf. The 


Scripture often ſpeaks of it. It derives its name either from the flower 


I have juſt mentioned, or from a precious ſtone called a Jacynth, or Wa- 
einth, which is of a deep violet- colour. 


Wheat, ee Hines, and Nettles, are too well known to detain Wheat. 
us. 
Tun Wild. vine is in Latin, Labraſta. God complains that when he Wild- 
had cultivated his vineyard with all poſſible care, and expected that it — 
15 ſhould bring forth very good grapes, it brought forth u½ grapes? 
Tae Willous are very quick growers, and are uſually planted by the wa- Willow. 
ter- ſide. It was upon theſe the Jews hung their muſical inſtruments in 
the time of the captivity. And 1/a/ah®, to expreſs the eaſe with which 
God pours out his bleſſings upon the righteous, ſays, They foal ſpring up 
as among the graſs, as willows by the water-courſes. 
Tur Latin word Lignum, which ſignifies Hood, is ſometimes taken Wood. 
in Scripture for à tree, as in the firſt Pſalme: And he ſhall be like a 
Wood, tanquam lignnm ; ; that is, like à tree planted by the water-ſide. 
Wormwood is an herb well known for its bitterneſs; which the Scri- Worm- 
pture applies different ways. Thus for inſtance, God threatens 70 feed his youu 
people with wormwood®; that is, to chaſtiſe them for their iniquities, 
with the moſt bitter puniſhments : And this is the reaſon why St. John 


ſays, that the ſtar, whoſe fall was to fill all things with bitterneſs, was 
called Wormwood®. 


THE Zizania are only mentioned in the Goſpel. We cannot ex- Zizania. 
preſly tell whether it be Darnel, or what other herb it is. But this! is cer. 
tain that it is a weed, and choaks the good ſeed. 
'I SHALL conclude this chapter with explaining what St. Jule means 
by trees of Autumn 5, The Greek word properly fignifics the end of 


„ PW V. 3. Vale "0 Joy. In. x6; 


4 e Rev. viii. 
I1. Matth. Xlll, 25. Eng. Tares. V. 12. Fug. Trees whoſe fruit wither- 
eh, Eng. 5 1 


K K KE autumn; 
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autumn; and this apoſtle ſpeaks of trees which flouriſhing in that ſeaſon, 
cannot bear good fruit, becauſe the winter prevents its ripening. So that 
they can be only beautiful in appearance; may have leaves and flowers, 
but no fruits. And ſuch are all ſeducers. The apoſtle calls them twice 
dead, becauſe the effort theſe trees make out of Hy exhauſts their 
ſtrength, and kills them. _ | | „ 

Bur I muſt add a word or two bout the trees of Pentapolis, where 
formerly Sodom ſtood. There are few grow there, and ſuch as do, bear 
a fruit which is beautiful in appearance; but, according to Joſephus, is 
no ſooner gathered, but it turns to aſhes and ſmoak. "Theſe are remains 
of that terrible conflagration which conſumed this infamous city. And 
the author of the book of Viſdom ſeems to allude to this miracle? ; for 
what is in the Vulgate, Trees which have not a regular time to bear, is 
in the Greek, Trees which bear imperfect fruits: And he is f 5. 0 of 
the trees in | the en of Sodom. 42 


— 
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H A Pp. IV. 
Of Precious g. tones. 


T is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to know exactly the names 
of all the precious ſtones which are mentioned in Scripture. The Jews | 
themſelves acknowledge it, and the differences of the ancient interpreters, 
who have tranſlated the Hebrew names, every one according to his own 
| fancy, ſufficiently ſhew it. And therefore the main buſineſs of this 
chapter ſhall be to diſcover what thoſe precious ſtones were, Which were 
in the high- prieſt's pectoral; for ſome few only excepted, all that are 
mentioned in Scripture, were in this ornament. And 1 ſhall mention 
only ſuch. things as appear to me to be neareft the truth. In general it 
may be obſerved, that the two things which make precious ſtones ſo much 
ſought after, are their ſcarcity, and the matter of them. The more hard, | 
clear, and free from ſtains they are, the r more valuable they are. 


THE 
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Tux high-prieſt's pectoral was a piece of embroidery of ten French 
inches ſquare, enriched with twelve precious ſtones, placed three and 
three, on each of which was written the name of one of the tribes. 
Moſes himſelf ſets down both the order and names of theſe precious 


ſtones; but he neither diſtinguiſhes their colours, nor gives any account 


of their properties: Perhaps becauſe it was of little importance to the Jews 

to know them, or becauſe the bare naming them was ſufficient to make 
them known, ſince they were expoſed to the ſight of all the world. 
There is a tradition among the Jews, that each ſtone was of the ſame 
colour with the ſtandard of the tribe whoſe name it bore. But 1 treat 
more at large of this in my work «por: the temple of Feruſalem®, in ſpcak- 

ing of the tabernacle, and every thing that was appointed for the worſhip 
of God. Nor ſhall J here detain the reader with an account of the won- 
ders which ſome authors vent about the properties of theſe precious ſtones. 
If they are not fittions, there is at leaſt very little ſolidity in them. 1 ſhall 
only endeayour to find out what Greek and Latin names anſwer to the He- 
brew ones, which Moſes has given to theſe ſtones. 


St. John ſpeaks of twelve precious ſtones in the Revelations b, and nam es 


them; and if it were certain that he had had thoſe of the high- prieſt in 


view, and followed the ſame order in naming them as Moſcs had done, 


the thing were caſy: But he reverſes that order, and docs not appear to 


allude at all to the pectoral. And it is the ſame thing as to the paſſages in 


 Ezekiel©; for as St. Jerome very well obſerves, If we compare both the 


precious Kante and their order, in Exodus, and in the Revelations, in Iſaiah 


and in Ezekiel, we ſhall not be at a loſs to And out the ene Wh. ich 


confound both commentators and readers. 


IT is indeed granted, that an crrour in this caſe is a very light o one; 
but ſtill whoever does err, is guilty of what it is always good to avoid. 


And I ſhall therefore borrow what aſſiſtance I can in this matter from 


Braunius, who has written an accurate treatiſe upon 1he habits of the 
high-prieſt, and other Hebrew prieſts; and ſhall begin with giving the 


names of theſe twelve prec iousſtones, according to the order in which 


they were placed upon the High-prieſt's pectoral. In the 

Firſt rank were, 1. ODE M. 2. PITHAH. ;. BAKEKET. 
In the Second, 4. NOPHEC. 5. SAPHIR. 6. JAHALON. 
De tabern. lib. 3. c. 8. § 4. Vari. 19, 20. e Chap. i. 
4 K KK 2 


In 


- 


0 
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In the Third, 7. LESHEM. 8. SCHEBO. 9. AcHLAM A. 
In the Fourth, 10. T ARS CHIS CH. 11.SCHOHAM. 12. J AS PEH 


* 


Odem. 1. Odem. The firſt conſonant of this word is Aleph: So that the 
root is Adam ; and therefore Odem may ſignify a diamond, which is com- 
monly called Adamas, an Adamant. This etymology differs much from 
the account given of it in the Vulgate, which derives this word from the 
| Greek; and it is pretended, that it ſignifies Invincible, becauſe no art we 
can find, can break it; and this is what P/ny ſays of it; but our jewellers. 
are not of that opinion. And if without laying any ſtreſs upon the like- 
neſs of the words Odem, Adam, and Adamas, we enquire into the ſigni. 
fication of them, we ſhall find that Adam ſignifies fo:be red, which has 
given occaſion to the Greeks to tranſlate it by the name of Pyropos, and 
to the Latins, to call it Sardius, Which we call a Sardonyx. There are 
| ſeveral ſorts of them: The male Sardonyx, which is of a deep red; the 
female Sardonyx, which is of a bright red; and the Cornetian, which is of 
a pale red. And it is pretended, chat the Sardimyx took its name from. 
Sardinia, where it is found; or from its reſemblance to a fiſh: called Har- 
dins, which when falted is red like a ſalmon. But Braunius derives the 
word from Sered, which in Hebrew ſignifies the red colour. And it is 
thought that this was the colour of- this ſtone ; and the proof that is gi 
ven of it is, that it is ſaid in the Revelations >, that he face F him that. 
ſat upon the throne, was like à. Sardonyx ; which the ancients explain of 
God in his anger; whoſe face, ſay they, 1 then like fre. 


Nb \':. A, Pithab. All interpreters agree with Joſephus, the LXX. and the 
- Vulgate, i in explaſning this of the Topas. But it is the unanimous opinion 
of the ancients; that the Topaz was green, and much of a pear-colour, or 
as Others, of a glaſs-colour, which is a ſort of green. And the Rabbins- 
alſo agree that the Pithab was of a green-colour. It is called: Cyſth in 
the book of Job, and it is well known that Arabia was called Cuſch ; 
and authors. agree that there is in Arabia an ifland formerly called Chitis, 
which is now called The z/{e of Topaz, either on account of the great 
quantity of theſe precious ſtones which are brought from thence; or elſe 
perhaps the iſland might give the Topas its name. But however that 
* Exod. xxviii. 17: Eng. A Fardius, „ 


| | XXviii. 19. Eng. The topaz. of | 
Ethiopia. 
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be, it is certain our Topazes are different from thoſe of the ancients; 
for ours are all of a gold- colour. 
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3. Bareleta, acccording to the LXX. Joſephus, and the I ulgate, is Bareket. 


an Emerald. One of the properties of the Emerald according to Pliny, 
is, that it gives a fire which neither flambeaux, nor the ſun it ſelf can 


put out: And thus the name which Moſes gives it, ſignifics to ſparkle, or to 


glitter. The Emerald is green, but there are ſeveral ſorts of them. S. Fohn- 


d. 70 


in the Revelarzons compares the rainbow to an Emerald”, becauſe green 


is the predominant colour in it; and P/my obſerves that this ſtone is in 


perfection when it is of the colour of the ſea. But in the ſame place of the 


| Revelations where the throne of God is deſcribed, S. John puts three 


precious ſtones into the rainbow; the Emerald, which is of a green co- 


lour, the Sardonyx, which is red, and the Faſper, which is of a sky-blue. 


And S. Zerome pretends that this Zaſþer-/fone in the Revelations, is the: 


ſame which is called in Exodus Jaſpeh, which we ſhall examine into here- 
after ; but muſt obſerve here, that it is certain from this paſlage, that this- 
ſtone muſt have been of a blue colour. 

4. Naphece is, according to both the Greeks and Lal, a Carbuncle. 
It has the brightneſs and colour of a flaming coal, which has given it its 
name in. the Greek language as well as the Latin. The moſt beautiful 
of them muſt, according to Pliny, have pretty much of the Amethyſt, 


Nophec. 


which is of a violet - colour: The French call them rubis. It is proper to 
obſerve, that in that paſſage of the Revelations, where S. John (peaks of 


a precious ſtone which he calls Chalcedonius d, it ought to be read Carce- 


donius; that is, of Carthage: For, there is not one word faid of the 
Chalcedon in. the ancient authors; but they often ſpeak of the Carcedon, 
which is a ſort of Carbuncie which had its name given it from its being 
brought from Carthage, which is called in Greek Carcedon. The copilts- 
might caſily miſtake Chalcedonzns for Carcedonius. There is alſo a third 
ſort of Carbuncle which is called 4 Norms, becaule it is like the ſeed of a 


pomegranate. 


5. Tre. Sapphire has fares | its name in all — It is of a Sapphire? 


blue - colour, according to Pliny, and the Scripture agrees with him in it, 
as appears from that paſſage in Exodus®, And they ſaw the God of 11 


2. Exg. The Carbuncle. div. 3 © Eng. An Emerald. xi. 19. U . 


Hug. A Chalcedony. © xxiv. 10. 


rael, 


R 
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Jabalon. 


alſo compares heaven, which he calls, The throne of God, to a Sapphire. 


ſperſed all over a very fair body, which we know appear to be of a deep 
blue, and look very beautiful: To which, as Braunius ingeniouſſy obſerves, 
Feremiah® docs without doubt allude, when deſcribing the Nagarites, he 


the colour of Sapphrires. There is a ſort of theſe ſtones which has ſparkles 
of gold intermixed with the colour of them; but they are not ſo bright as 
the others, and cannot be cut. Fob ſeems to ſpeak of them, when he 
ſays, Its ſtones are ſapphires, and its earth gold d. The Hevrew has it, 
Its. ſtones are ſapphires, its duſt is gold, 


The word Jahalon comes from a verb which ſignifies 70 break in pieces. 


into pieces, while the d/amonds continued whole. And Braunius brings 
likewiſe another proof, to ſhew that the Diamond could not be unknown 
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rael, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved work of bite 
ſtone, and as it were the body of heaven in his clearneſs. And Egelbiela 


And the Sapphire is alſo compared in Scripture to veins full of blood, di- 


ſays, They were purer than ſnow, they were whiter than milk, they were 
more ruddy in body than rubies, their poliſhing was of ſapphire : For this is a 
deſcription of afine body which is fair,and full of veins, which are full of blood. 
And there is a paſſage in the Canticlese, which is very like this, The ſpouſe 
ſays of her beloved, that hrs belly ts as bright ; ivory overlaid with ſapphires. 

That is, the whiteneſs of his skin was heightned by his veins which were of 


6. Fahalon® Foſcphus will have to be the Sapphire but the LXX. and 
Vulgate take it for the Jaſper 3 and Braunius explains it of the Diamond. 
His reaſons are, Firſt, That it is by no means probable, that the Diamond, 

which is the moſt beautiful precious ſtone, ſhould have no place in the high. 
prieſt's pectoral; which it has not, if Fahalon does not ſignify a Diamond, 
And Secondly, That the etymology of it ſhews it to be the Diamond. 


Now it is well known, that the Diamond eaſily breaks all other precious 
ſtones, though it is it ſelf eaſily broken to pieces with a hammer. And 
nothing therefore is leſs true, than what the ancients believed, namely, that 
the anvils upon which 4zamonds were laid and ſtruck with violence, flew 


in the time of Moſes; which is this: It is certain, ſays he, that the preci- 
ous ſtones which the high-pricſt wore were engraven, they had each of them 
the name of one of the tribes upon it; and there is no ſuch thing as engra- 


1. 26. Lam. iv. 7. „ ET, HERS © Eng A 
Diamond. 15 , 


ving 
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ving any precious ſtone but with a Diamond, or Diamond-powder. But 

this argument is not without an anſwer. The antients had a powder called 
Semir, with which they poliſhed and engraved their precious ſtones. We 

ſhall ſpeak of it a little lower. The authors who mention it, do not ſpeak 

of it as if it were a Diamond. S. Fohn, when he reckons up the precious 

ſtones, wherein he ſeems to allude to thoſe of Aaron, ſays nothing of the 
Diamond; and it may therefore be doubted whether Jahalon be that tone. 

And I as little think it to be the Jaſper, which can be nothing but the 
Faſpeh of Moſes. 

7. Leſthem® is the name of a precious ſtone, which we no hank find Leſchem. 
but in the deſcription of the pectoral. Interpreters take it for the Lynx- 
fkone, or the Lyncurius. It is ſaid, that the urine of the lynx forms a precious 
ſtone in the earth; but this has all the appearance of a fable. Some think it is 
Amber, and the Latins call it Ligurius, becauſe they thought it grew in 
Liguria; but Braunius will have the Leſchem to be the Jacyntb, which 
derives its name from a flower, of whoſe colour it is. S. John indeed 
ſpeaks of the Facynth, and if he alluded to the ſtones in the pectoral, the 

Leſchem can be nothing but the Facynth. There are of them of ſeveral 
colours; the moſt common ones arc of a gold- colour, very like that of 
amber. | 
8. Schebo is no where mentioned but in Pads, Inter preters tranſlate Schebo 
it he Agate. They are very common ſtones, in which nature ſeems to divert 
her ſelf with the different things ſhe imprints upon them. Their Hebrew name 
may be derived from Akud, which ſignifies ſpeckled. Braunius thinks the 
Schebo is the Beryl of S. ohn. The Beryl is green, but there are ſome of 
them which incline to the gold- colour, and are not ſo bright as the others. 
oy are always cut. with ſix angles, to give them the greater life. 

. Achlama | is taken for the Ame thyſt. Pliny kys it is a violet incli- bara, 
4 to a wine- colour. The Greeks call it Amethyſt, from a pretended 
quality they attribute to it, of guarding gainſt drunkenneſs. S. John 
names the Amethyſt, and it is moſt probable that it is the Achlama of 
Exodus. 5 
440. Tarſchiſch is tranſlated by the LXX. the Chryſolite, when they Tar- 
ſpeak of the pectoral: But in other places they render it the Carbuncle. (chiſch, 
From whence it appears that theſe interpreters were not very ſure of their 


Eng. A Ligure Ezg. A Beryl. 95 
LY. having 
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different from the Topaz of the ancients which was green, as has been 


gold of Uphaz: his body alſo was like the Chryſolite b, (the Hebrew has 


his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet like in colour to poli- 


the conjecture, that the ſtone we are ſpeaking of, was of the colour of the 
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having the true names of theſe ſtones; unleſß it be rather ſaid, that the 
Pentateuch and the-reſt of the Bible were not tranſlated by the ſame per- 
ſons. This is the ſtone which S. 70hn calls the Chryſolite, if he had any 
view to the pectoral of the high-prieſt. Its name it (elf ſhews its colour; 
it inclined to a gold-colour, and is what we call a Topaz, which is very 


ſhewn. The word Chryſolite may indeed have been a general name ap- 
plicable to all precious ſtones, which inclined to a gold- colour: But 
that does not imply that it was not given to ſuch particular ones, as having 
no other colours mixed with it, ſhine like pure gold. There are ſome 
paſſages in Scripture which ſeem to prove, that this was the true colour of 
the Chryſolite. Then I lift up mine eyes, and looked, ſays Daniela, and 
behold-a certain man cloathed in linen, whoſe loins were girded with fine 


it, like he Tarſchiſeh) and his face as the appearance of lightning, and 


ſhed braſs. By all which Daniel means nothing more than this, that all 
the body of him who appeared to him, was like the pureſt and beſt poli- 
ſhed gold. And the ſame thing is alſo proved by the Canticlese, His hands 
are hike balls of gold, and are full of Tarſchiſch: That is, the multitude 
of precious ſtones he has upon his fingers, make his hand look like one ball 
of gold: And theſe ſtones muſt therefore have been of a gold. colour. 
Tun word Tarſchiſth is, according to ſome, one of thoſe names which 
Was given to the ſea, as has been obſerved; and this gave occaſion for 


fea. But I rather think it the name of a country. It is certain that in 
Solomon's time there was a country in the Eaſt which was called 7. ar- 
Fehiſch, from whence that prince's fleet brought a great deal of gold, and 
other very precious merchandizes. And perhaps it was from thence that 
the Chryſolites, which were of the colour of gold, which abounded in 
this country, derived their name. It is true, that there is alſo a city called 
Tarſis in Spain, but it was not built till after the death of Moſes, by the 
Canranites, who after they had been driven out of their own country, 

pallcd into Africa, Spain, and other countries. 


k. Fo 6. » Eng. like the Beryl. v. 14. Vulg. 


I I, Scho- 
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11. Schoham?, is a term which the LXX. vary very much in tranſlating. 1 788 

In Geneſis they tranſlate it Topaz, which is of a wart- colour; in Ex- 15 
odus they render it ſometimes Emerald, ſometimes Beryl, and ſometimes 
Sardonyx. In Job the word is by them rendered Onyx, and in Ezekzel, i 
Sapphire. But the Vilgate always tranſlates it Onyx. It is a precious 
ſtone, which is of a whitiſh colour like that of a man's nails, from whence 
it takes its name. Braunius thinks it is the Sardonyx; (a word com- 

_ pounded of Sardius and Onyx) which according to Pliny, is a precious 

| ſtone of a fleſh-colour, inclining to white. St. John names it, and if his 
deſign was to ſpeak of the high-prieſt's precious ſtones, this is the only 
name which can agree with that of which we are now ſpeaking. It may 
indeed be objected againſt this opinion of Braunius, that the Scripture al- 
ways places Schoham among precious ſtones, as in Fob and Ezekiel; where- 
as Pliny teſtifies that the Sardonyx was very little eſteemed. But to this it 
may be replied, that it is well known that precious ſtones are of no value 
in themſelves, and that it is only the ſcarcity of them, or the different 
eſteem men have for them, that gives them any: Beſides, it appears by 
the teſtimony of many authors, that the Sardonyx has 1 8 been rank- 
ed among precious ſtones. 


. Faſpeh®, is in the Septuagint the Onyx, and in the Pulgate the Jaſpeh. 
Beryl. The Beryl according to Pliny and Solinus, has a great deal of re- 
lation to the Emerald, There are ſome of them that are blue and violct- 
colour. S. Fohn reckons it to be one of the foundations of the heavenly 
Feruſalem, but he likewiſe puts the Faſper there with it. Braunius is 
ſurprized, that people have not ſeen that the Faſpeh of the pectoral can 
be nothing but the Faſper. It is a ſtone of a bright green; or as ſome 
call it, of a ſpring- colour. Some of them are ſpotted with different co- 
lours; and from hence it is that one fort of marble is called Faſper. But 
the Yulzate tranſlates the Faſpeh by the Beryl, both in Ezekiel and Ex 
dus; and will have it, that the Zahalon of the pectoral is the Faſper. 
IO which we ſhall now add a word or two concerning the twelve 
precious ſtones which S. ohn makes to be the foundations of the hea- 
venly Feruſalem. We have ſeen that what he calls Chalcedonins, is a 
Carbuncle, and that the Agate of the common interpreters is the Beryl; and 
conſequently, that if S. ohn intended to name the ſtones of the pectoral, 


Eng, An Onyx,  *® Eng. The Jaſper. Rey. xxi. | 
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the Jahalon, inſtead of being the Diamond, muſt be the Topaz, which 
he calls Chryſopaſus. And this being ſuppoſed, there is no difficulty in 
the reſt. But that the matter may appear more clearly, I ſhall apply the 
Greek names of S. John to the Hebrew ones of Moſes. 


JASPEH, b The Jaſper, 
SAPHIR, | The Sapphire, 
NOPHEC, | The Carbuncle, 
BAREKETH, 15 The Emerald, 
SCHOHAM, The Sardonyx, 
OD EM. >That is, 4 The Nuby, 
TARSCHISCH,| [The Chry/o/zte, 
SCHEBO, The Beryl, 
PITHAH, The Topaz, e 
FAHALON, | Chryſopaſus, a green inclining to a gold. 
LESCHEM, | The Jacynth, . (colour. 
AchLAMA. {The Amethyſt. 


S. John, we ſee, makes no mention of the Diamond; he does not 
ſo much as name it. It is true, the Diamond is often mentioned in the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate: They take it for the Samir of the Hebrews, 
of which the Greeks have made wie; but this word can ſignify nothing 
but a ſtone that is extreamly hard. They made their hearts, ſays Zecha- 
riahs, as a Diamond; and in the Hebrew it is as Samir. Of this ſtone 
they made a powder, according to Dioſcorides, Heſychius, and other 
authors, which the lapidaries made uſe of to poliſh their precious ſtones 
with: And this is what gave occaſion to people to take the Samir for 
the Diamond. „„ J 


F Pearls. 


TRE ancient verſions of the Old Teſtament make no mention of 
Pearls; and the Yulgate does but once, and then improperly b. But 
they are ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, and it is ſurprizing, either that 
the prophets ſhould not have known them,. or that they ſhould not have 
ſpoken of them. And therefore Bochart pretends, that neither of theſe 

a vii. 12. Yul;, The Engliſh runs, As an Adamant-ſtone. b Prov. xxv. 12. Eng. An 


Ornament. ; 
things 
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things is true, and blames the interpreters for not having tranſlated thoſe 


Hebrew names by Pearls, which agree with no other precious ſtones but 
them. Some of the paſſages which prove his remark, are theſe: The 
country of Havila is deſcribed in Geneſisa by the quantity of Bedo/ach 
it abounds with. This interpreters have tranſlated Bde//zum, which ſi ig 
nifies a certain black tree, which yields an odoritcrous gum; and others 
have taken it for Chryſtal; but there is no room to doubt but that Be- 
dolach ſignifies Pearls, ſince the country of Avila, or Havilah, is the 
place which moſt abounds with them of any place in the world. For the 
red-ſea, by which I underſtand not the Arabian gulph only, but alſo the 


Perſian ſea, is fo ſruitful in Pearls, that they were called by the anci- 


ents, The precious ſtones of the red. ſca. Again, in Numbers®, the man- 
na is compared to Bedolach, becauſe of its roundneſs and whiteneſs. 
And are not theſe the two things that are moſt remarkable in a Pearl? 

AND in the book of Eſther, the Hebrew text among the other pre- 
cious ſtones with which Ahaſuerus's hall was paved, ſpeaks of the Dar, 
which the Chaldee Paraphraſe calls Dura, and the Vulgate takes it ſor 
a precious ſort of marble; but it ought to be tranſlated Pearls. For 
beſides that the etymology of this word, which ſignifies round, has a 
great deal of relation to it: The word Dar in Arabich ſignifics a pen. 


Trvs in the books of Jobe and Pro verbsd, the Peninim are put 
among precious things, and they can only be anderiicod of Pearls, For 


Firſt, It is always found in the plural number, and it is well known that 
' bracelets and necklaces cannot be made without more Pearls than one. 
And Secondly, Pearls are fiſhed up, and drawn out of the ſea. W hen 
therefore Fob® ſays, Extrattio ſapientie pre Peninim, it is much more 


natural to tranſlate it, It is 4 greater treaſure to get wiſdom, than to 


fiſh up pearls out of the bottom of the ſea; it is, I ay, much more na- 
tural to tranſlate it ſo, than to render it as the /u/gate docs, IViſYom is 
drawn from ſecret things. And it is the ſame as to that paſſage of Fere- 
miah*, Whiter than ſnow, redder than ivory: Or, as ſome verſions have 
it, more ſparkling than carbuncles. Peninim here can ſignify nothing oc 
Pearls ; for the propheti is here exaggerating the whiteneſs of the Nara 


2 ji. 12. . © xxviii. 18 Eng. Rubies. Sym 11; In the Engliſh, 
Rubies. e xxylii. 18. The Engliſh raus, The price of wiſdom 1 is above rubies, Lam. iv, 
. - FS: Eng. More ruddy in body than rubies. 
„ 1 2 rites, 
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rites, which he compares to every thing that is white in nature, as ſnow 
and milk; and Pearls ought not therefore to be forgotten. What has 
deceived the interpreters is, that the word Adam is joyned by the prophet 
to Peninim, and that word ſignifies red; but they did not conſider, that 
this word does alſo ſignify to be very white: Of which we need no other 
example than that which is ſaid in Leviticas? of the leper, who is called 
white, and Adamadmeth that is exceeding white z for that is the colour of 
a leper. And when the ſpouſe in the Canticles is ſaid to be white and red, 
this expreſſion ſignifies no more than that he was perfectly white, or fair. 
In Aravick, which is a dialeQ of the Hebrew, Adam ſignifies to be white. 
Bur to return to the paſſage in Eſther, the word Dar, which the 
Fulgate takes for Marble, is in the Greek verſion rendered Pinicon, which 
comes from Peninim, and is always underſtood by the Greeks of Pearls, 
And it is not ſo very extraordinary a thing for Ahaſueruss hall to have been 
paved with Pearls, ſince Pliny ſays plainly, that Pompey had a cabinet all of 
Pearl; and Seneca complains, that they walked upon Pearls. p 
And that nothing may be omitted upon this ſubject, there yet remains 
another precious None ro be conſidered, which is that which ES Ii ſays 
the Tyrians brought, and which he calls Chodchod®; and it is alſo men- 
tioned in Iſaiahe. But the word is tranſlated very differently: Some take 
it for the Ruby, others for the Jaſper, and others for the Sapphire. 
© THE Eaſtern ladies formerly wore ſeveral forts of precious ſtones about 
their heads, which are called in Hebrew, Neſumim. This the Latins 
| tranſlate, Inaures, which properly ſignifies ear rings; but the Hebrew 
ſignifies in general any ornament, that was hung upon any part of the head, 
whether the ears, noſe, or forehead, They wore ſome of theſe orna- 
ments hanging down their faces; of which Ezekiel ſpeaksd, when he ſays, 
I will put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings in thy ears. S. Auſtin 
 fays, it was cuſtomary among the Moors, to hang rings like our ear: rings, 
at their noſes; which is alſo practiſed by the Arallans. 


a X111. 1 9. d Xxvii. 16. Eng. Aate, © liv. 12. Eng. Agate. d xvi. 12, 
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HAF. V. 


_ Of the Heavens, Earth, Metals, Spices, Fued, Grain, Bread, 
Meats Hobi, Houſes and Furniture. 


His chapter contains "IR remarks upon many things mentioned in 
- Scripture, which will be uſeful in clearing up a great many diffi- 
cult paſſages in it. The chief deſign of the Scripture is to inſtru man- 
kind, not in vain and uſeleſs knowledge, but in the knowledge of ſalva- 
tion. This is the only ſcience we are to ſcarch for in it, When it ſpeaks 
of other things, it accommodates it ſelf to ſenſible appearances, to com- 
mon language, and to the ideas of the people; and does not concern it ſelf | 
to explain things with a philoſophical exactneſs. Thus it calls the ſun and 
the moon 74wo great lighitsa, though the moon be much leſs than many of 
the ſtars ; becauſe her nearneſs to us makes her appear bigger than they b. 
And the authors of the ſacred books have followed that opinion concerning 
the ſtars, which was the opinion of the people in the firſt ages; which 
made S. Jerome ſay, The holy Scripture ſpeaks of many things, not as 
_ They really are, out as they were POW to ve, at 12 e Hme When theſe 
books were dritten. 
IT's certain the heavens are fluids; were they not ſo, we could nei- 
ther conceive, nor account for the motions of the planets, nor how the 
comets could come nearer to, or remove farther from us. And yet Fob! 
fays, Thou haſt perhaps with him formed the heavens, which are as 
ſolid- as molten braſs; or as the Hebrew has it, Haſt thou with him 
ſpread out the heavens, which are joyned to the clouds, and which are 
as 4 molten looking-glaſs ? Which expreſſion is founded upon the man- 
ner in which the heavens appear to us, when the sky is clear; for it 
looks like a vaulted roof, in which the ſtars are fixed, and it exactly re- 
ſembles that poliſhed metal of which the looking -glaſſes of the ancients 
were made. And it is in conformity to this opinion, thar the LXX. 


CE Pal. xxxvi. 7. d See the ſyſtem the ancient Hebrews received in Calmet's Diſſereations 
Vol. 1. Difſ. 3a. © Com. in Ferem, c. 28. XXVii. 18. Vlg. 
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tranſlate the Hebrew word which ſignifies the expanſe of the heavens, 
or rather the heavens, which in their extent encompaſs the univerſe, by 
that of Stereoma, in Latin Firmamentum: As if this vault of heaven, 
which reaſon demonſtrates to be a fluid, were as ſolid asa metal. Wide 
it is that we alſo call the heavens, The firmament. 

Thus we often find in Scripture, that there are waters above the 
heavens and the firmament. God, ſays David, ſtretcheth out the hea. 
wvens like a curtain, and layeth the beams of his chambers in the u. 
ters. Which ſignifies no more than that the rain falls down on the 

| earth from heaven. The Scripture does not concern it ſelf to explain how 
the rain is formed ; it does not ſo much intend to teach us curious things, 
as to feed our hearts with the love of God. It is given to all mankind, 
to perſons of an heavy underſtanding, as well as to the polite; and there- 
fore it accommodates it ſelf to the moſt popular ideas. For inſtance, It 
ſpeaks of God as of a common workman, who firſt makes the earth, 
and then lays it as the foundation of his work b. It does not enter into 
the queſtions of the ſyſtems, whether the earth moves, or is at reſt, whe- 
ther the ſun moves round the earth, or is fixed. It ſpeaks of this pla- 
net according to its appearance to ſenſe, and as it ſeems to move. In 
one place it compares him to 4 giante, who takes wide ſteps; and j in ano- 
ther it ſays, he ſtood ſtilld to give Foſhua time to purſue his victory. And 
in like manner, the men who are moſt perſwaded that it is the earth 
which moves, and that the ſun does not move round it, do yet ſpeakin 
the common language. And for this reaſon the Vulgate gives the plancts 
no other names but thoſe the heathens gave them: If it had given them 
any others, it would not have been intelligible. But the Scripture ſorac- 
timcs raiſes its ſtile, and adorns it with figures. It ſpeaks of trealures, 
| where God keeps the winds ſhut up e, and lets them out at his pleaſure. 
It gives life to inanimate things*, knowledge, and a ſort of reaſon to ani- 
mals, It ſays rhat the blood is the ſame thing as sche ſoul, or the life of 
animals. 1 . ” : TN 

I SHALL not t here enter into the queſtions, whether the ſerpent did 
not creep upon his belly before God curſed him, after he had oc- 
caſioned the fall of man; or whether the rainbow did not appear in 
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the world before the deluge y or whether the ſecret Jacob made uſe of, 
to make the ſheep bring forth lambs of ſeveral colours, was natural, or 


miraculous: Becauſe the ſerpent might always have crept, and God might 


have made this way of going the ſymbol of his curſe; Moſes may have ſaid, 
that the rainbow was not fixed in the sky till after the deluge, becauſe it 


then began to be the /ꝗn of the covenant, which God made with men; and 


Jacobs rods might have ated upon the lambs, which were as it were 


a part of the mothers which bore them, by the impreſſion they might 
make on the imaginations of the ewes. 


Of Metals. 


Gold has different names in Scripture, and theſe names ſhew either the Gold. 


goodneſs, the purity, or the colour of this metal, or the places from whence 
it is brought. Theſe names are, 
nothing is better than gold. 2. Thaor, which is applied to refined gold. 

3. Sagur®, which ſignifies a thing that is hid, on account of its value. 


The LAX. tranſlate it pure gold. 4. Auphaz®, which ſignifies either the 


glittering of the gold, or a place called Uphes, from whence the Hebrew 
had it. The LXX. tranſlate it tried gold. 


the Latin gold of Ophas. 
cording to the LXX. or gold wire, or thread. And, 


thought to have been a country from whence gold was brought, which 
might have been the iſland of Taprobanes, which we call Sumatra: It 
abounds with gold, and may have been the Ophir of Solomon. 


Or Copper there are ſeveral ſorts. The Oripeau, or Tinſel, in Latin Copper 


called aurichalchum, is a ſort of braſs, or yellow copper, which is caſily ex- 
| tended, and of which plates and leaves are made, which look like gold. 
Some make a diſtinction between the two words, aurichalchum and ort. 
chalchum ; they take the latter to ſignify copper, or 'braſs, which is taken 


out of the mountains, (Oros in Greek ſignifying a mountain) and by auri- 


cohalchum they underſtand a mixture of braſs and gold. But nevertheleſs. 


there may be no other difference between them, but that of the pronunct 
ation of the 6 and the az. 


Gen. ii. „% Job mviik-15;- en a Perhaps gold of Ophir 6 
meant, Job xxii. 24. 2 Chron. ix 15. f2 Chron. iii. 6. 


Pn 
* 
AN 


1. Toba, which ſignifies good; and indeed 


5. Meſukak®, which is the gold 
with which walls are gilt; the Greek tranſlates it gold of Mophaz, and 


6. Schacut ©, which ſignifies beaten god ac- 
7. Parvam' is 
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Ix the Revelations® the Greek word Chalcolibanus, is in the Vuleate 
called aurichalchum. It is very probable it was a very fine ſort of braſs 
which was taken out of the copper-mines in mount Libanus. But neyer- 
theleſs, others ate of opinion, that the word Libanus ſhews the colour of 


the metal, (Laban in Hebrew ſignifying white) and that Chalcolibanys 


was therefore a mixture of copper and /4i Iver, which make a white me. 


| tal®; but the application of it by S. John, implies it muſt have been a 


red metal, and of a fiery colour. 
Electrum. Formerly the Greeks made a metal by putting one fifth part 


of ſilver to four fifths of pou, which they call Electrum. And the fame 


name is alſo given to amber and chryſtal. In Ezekiel, the Hebre:; 
word Haſmal, is tranſlated into Greek by Electrum; but we can under- 
ſtand no more by this paſſage, than a metal which Hines when it is in 
the fire, as the prophet ſpeaks; which could not be amber, becauſe it 
melts, nor cryſtal, becauſe the fire takes away its clearneſs. But Bochart 
is of opinion, that the word Haſmal cannot be underſtood of the metal 
called Electrum, but rather that it ought to be tranſlated auric haliſium. 
And the etymology of it favours his conjecture. He makes it to come 


from Melal, which in the Chaldee language ſignifies gold, and Nechas, 


which in Hebrew ſignifies braſs : Of which Nechaſmelal one may eaſily 
make Haſinal. Beſi des, he quotes ancient authors which aſſure us, that 


the Babylonians had a very ſhining and pure ſort of copper, which was ne- 


ver ſubject to ruſt, and could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from gold, and might 


therefore very well be called Aurichalehum. 


Antimo- 
ny. 


IN the Vulgate mention is made of Antimony d. The LXX. call it 
Siu, and the Hebrews Puch, which ſignifies paint. It is a whitiſh ſhi- 
ning ſtone, which 1s found in ſilver mines, and of which women made 
their paint, not to make their faces whiter, but to make their eyes blacker. 
In the old gloſſaries, HHibium ſignifies a blackiſh colour. Women formerly 


made uſe of vermilion to redden their cheeks and lips, of white lead, to 


Margin f the Englith Bible. 


make their faces and necks look white, and of antimony, to make their 


Ie 16. and ii. 18. Exe. Fine * v Our author in his laſt treatiſe De Tabern. &c. receive; 


this opinion as the beſt, though he ſeems here to ſay the contrary. V. De Tabernaculo, J. 2. c. 1, 


Sed. 3. To which we may add, that he underſtands the two veſſels mentioned, Ezek. viii. 7. (and 
ſaid in Engliſh to have been of fine copper) to have been made of Corinthian braſs. Ibid. 
cj. 4. 4 2 Kings ix. 30. Depinxit oculos ſtibio. Vulg. Eng. Painted her face. See the 


eyes 
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eyes black; which S. Jerome calls orbes ſtibio fuliginatos*, One of 
Jobs daughters is called Cornuſtibium, in the Hebrew, Kerenhapuch". 
Now the Hebrew word Puch, as I have ſaid, ſignifies Antimony, which 
was made uſe of to blacken the eyes; and the word Keren ſignifies Hes, 

or rays, whence comes the verb Karan, To caſt darling rays like horns, 
Perhaps 70's daughter was remarkable for black eyes. 

Fieremiah ſpeaks of Nitre, as of a thing proper to waſh and take out Nitre 
ſpots with. Though, ſays he, thou waſh thee with nitre<, The learned 
ask whether this nzre was not ſa/7-perre ; but it is by no means probable. 

The uſe of ſalt petre is a new diſcovery for the uſe of guns, which the 


_ ancients knew nothing of; and we muſt therefore underſtand ſome other 
ſort of {alt by this nitre. 


Of Habits. 
I HAvE already in the former part of this work, ſpoken of the ha- 
bits of the prieſts, and alſo of private perſons, ſo far as the law com- 
manded them to be made after ſuch or ſuch a manner: And therefore 
my only buſineſs in this place is to deſcribe the different forts of ſtuff of 
which they were made. Some were made of ſquare pieces, or net. work, 
or round pieces like eyes, or collets of rings. It is of one of theſe ſtuffs 
that we are to underſtand what is ſaid of Holomons wife d, The king's daugh- 
ter is all glorious within, amidſt the gold-fringes, and other ornaments. 
with which ſhe 15 ſurrounded, Where what is in the Latin, In fimbriis 
| aureis, may be otherwiſe underſtood in the FZebrew. The word which we 
_ tranſlate Fringes, ſignifies an Habit of collets; that is, made of a ſtuff cut 
into little pieces in the form of collets. They put a great deal of gold 
in theſe habits, and it was difficult to pierce through them. Saul had one 
on when he loſt his battle with the Philiſtines, and this is the reaſon why 
he could not kill himſelf ; for inſtead of Danger preſſes hard upon me, 
Tenent anguſtiæ, as it is in the Vulgate ; the Hebrew has it, This robe of 
gold-ſtuff hinders me, and my life is whole in mee; which made him de- 
fire the Amalekite to kill him. 
THERE were other ſtuffs called Choſeheb* ; which word ſhewn that a 
great deal of art and application Was neceſlary to make them. They 


Lert. to Furia. b Tob xlii. 14. © ii, 22 Il. xy. 13. Vulg. e 2 Sam. i. 
9. See the margin in our Engliſh Bible, f Exod. XXXViii. 23, Eng. A cunning workman. 
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were woven with ſeveral threads of different colours, and adorned with 
variety of figures. Theſe are what the Vulgate calls Polymites*; that is, 


ſhad:d with colours. The Yulgate alſo calls them, Feather-work®, a 
name which ſignifies a work of ſeveral colours agreeably diverſified. 


THE ſame name is alſo given to another fort of work called Ro- 


cheme, from whence comes Rekarnet | and it is from this word, that the 


Italians have their Recamare, which ſignifies to embroider. Nevertheleſs, 
Choſcheb and Rochem differ in this, that Choſtheb ſignifies rather an em- 
broidered piece of work, and Rochem a wrought one. Some will have it 
that the Phrygians were the inventors of embroidery, which was there- 
fore called by the ancients, Phrygian-work, But wrought works arc 
much more difficult to make than embroidered ones ; and therefore they 


were ranked among thoſe things which they call Coſcheb; that is, which f 


require a great deal of application. 
TRE habits which the Hebrews call Paſſim, fuck as Joſeph's Was, 
(which the Yulgate calls Polymite) were made of ſeveral pieces of differ- 


ent colours, artfully intermixed. Such were the habits of thoſe Gauls, 


of whom Virgil® ſays, Virgatis lucent ſagulis, that their caſſocks were 


ſtriped. Tibullusf alſo ſpeaks of the ſame dreſs: Which may ſerve to 
explain that paſſage in the Song of Songs, where Solomon ſpeaking of the 


beauty of the ſpouſe, ſays, The hair of your head is as the king's purple, 


3 ů —ů — ˙ ˙— ͤ—ñ—ũ—D— 


mixed with canals or ſtripess: That is, that the treſſes of her hair were 


as agreeable to look at, as the ſtripes of the royal purple. The Hebrew 
word Rehath ſignifies Galleries, Canals, or Roads. The new French in- 


terpreter tranſlates this paſſage thus: The hairs of your head are as the 


lings purple faſtened together, and twice dyed in the dyer's pipes. But 


the ſenſe he gives the place is not ſo natural, What the Vulgate calls, 
Hyſſus retorta", may ſignify in the Hebrew, A ſix-threaded ſtuff. 


BUT I ſhall not employ any time here in any thing but what is really 
difficult. And therefore I ſhall not, for inſtance, ſay any thing of the ha- 
bits of the firſt men, which were in the firſt place, leaves of trees, and 
then skins of beaſts, It appears by the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that the 


Gen. xxxvii. 3. d Exod. xxvi. PE Eng. Cunning work. © Exod. xxxix. 29. 
Eng. Needle-work. 4 Gen. xxvii. 3. © £Eneid. l. 8. l. 660. t Lib. 2. 
Eleg. 2 s vii. 5. Vulg. Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thine head 
like purple; the king is held in the galleries. Eng. » Exod. xxvi. 1. Vlg. Fine twined 
linen. Eng. : 


latter 
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latter were the habits of the prophets. They wandered about in ſheep- Skins 


and goat-Skins*, The word Melote, according to Suidas, ſignifics a ſheep- 
Sein. . e 


Woot and Flax were the moſt common matter of the ſtuffs the Jews 


wore, and there was great plenty of them in their country. Hemp and 


Flax are very different from one another; the latter is called in Hebreto 


Sched®, or Bade, which the Greeks tranſlate Byſſus; and the Vulgate 
preſerves this word d, though it ſometimes calls it Linume. Some will 
have it, that there are ſeveral ſorts of it. Cotton is called, Linum xili- 
num, becauſe it is a tree which bears it in its fruit, in which it is con- 
tained. It is indeed debated whether the Scheſth, or Bad of the Hebrcws, 
and the By/s of the Greeks and Vulgate be our flax; but as to my ſelt, 
I am of opinion that it is the ſame thing, and my reaſon for it is this: 
The Hebrews call the flax which we make uſe of for cords and ſtrings, 
Piſchthim* ; which word includes the Schefh, and the Bad; and it is certain 


that cotton was never made uſe of to make ropes and cords. They are 


doubtleſs made of hemp; but nevertheleſs, no one will contend, that the 


linen habits of the pricſts were not made of more valuabic materials than 


hemp. 


_ Goats-hajr, as Varro tells us, was allo in common uſe for Sachs. 7 


was cuſtomary in Cilicia, to ſheer theſe animals as they do ſheep in other 


places: And ſome think for this reaſon, that the hair- cloth, or ſackcloth, 
with which they covered themſelves in the time of mourning, were made 
of goats. hair; not the fineſt, but the coarſeſt, ſuch as that which they 


uſed to pack up merchandizes in. The whiteſt goats-hair was the moſt 


valuable, and therefore the ſackcloth was made of black, which is the 


reaſon why the Scripture ſays of the sky, when very cloudy, that it is 


covered with ſackcloth and blackneſs5. 


Silks could not be in uſe in the time of Moſes, ſince they were not 
known at Rome till the reign of Auguſtus, I know the word Meſh in 
Ezekiel” is tranſſated Sz/k; but the prophet ſpeaks only of a fine and 
dear habit. And it is the ſame thing, as to the Scherichoth, which we 


find in Iſaiahi, and which is taken for a very valuable . Braunius 


e co ye 7 < Exod. xxviii. 42. d Exod. xxvi. 1. Vg. 
Linen. Eng. © Exod. ix. 41. I Levit. xiii 48. ai E. 31 b xvi. 
10. LF; 
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ſhews by the etymology of the word, that it may be underſtood either 
of a linen or a woolen ſtuff which is carefully painted. | 
maol had different names according to its different colours. It was 
called Thecheleta, when it was of a pale blue, that is, of a vzo/er-colour, 
And there wasapurple of this colour, which inclined to violet, but the common 
purple was of a deep red, and is called in Hebrew, Argamanb. That 
which was of a crimſon colour was called in Hebrew, Tholaat-ſchanic, in 
Latin Coccineus; and the red of this fort of purple was brighter than that 
of the other. This colour was made of the blood of a worm which is 
found in the fruit of a trce, as we have before ſeen, and from hence it 
has the name of Vermilion. This worm is called by the Arabians, Kermes, 
and from hence the French have their Cramoiſi. This Crimſon of the anci- 
ents is evidently our Scarlet; which is according to the moſt common 
Opinion, made of worms or flies, which are called Cochineal. Theſe 
worms are called in Hebrew, Schanz ; and as this word is very like Jchen;, 
which ſignifies Two, or double, the Greek and Vulgate have been thereby 
led to tranſlate in the Proverbs, by double cloaths, what in the Hebrery 
ſignifies only 4 purple robe dl. And what the Yulgate calls Purple twice 
_ dyed, is perhaps only the Purple Schani; that is, the Purple which comes 
| from a tree ſo called, which bears the berries in which thoſe worms are 
found of which Scarlet is made. Laſtly, Purple-ſtuffs were extreamly 
dear and valuable among the Jews; and therefore Solomon ſpeaking of a 
virtuous woman, ſays, She adreſſes her ſelf in nothing but linen and purple*, 
- Tue Scripture ſpeaks of different forts of habits, which are theſe; 
One ſort which it calls Perigomata, were habits which covered the whole 
body bchind* and before; of which ſort were thoſe that Adam and Eve 
made after their fall. Others are called Semicinfia5, which covered only 
half of the body, from the waiſt downwards. And what is called Penula, 
Was a Cloak which travellers uſed when it rained. S. Paul left his with 
Ca pus at Troas", There is no neceſſity of obſerving here that they had 


morning clouths, and regoycing-cloaths, and wedding: cloaths, among the 
Jews, there is no difnculty in i diſcovering i, 


. + Exod, xxx i. i. d Exod. xxv. 4. © Exod. xxv. 4. 4 Prov. xxxi. 21. Eng. 
Scarlet. e Ibid. v. 22. Vulg. Eng. Silk and purple. Gen. iii. 7. Vulg. Eng. Aprons. 
Acts xix. 12. Vul:, Eng. Aprons. Wd 2 | Þ © 0% © ES i See Calmet's Diſſerta- 
tions, LY Vol. 1. Digert, 9 5 2 i | 
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Of Meats. 


of Bread, the manner of beating out the corn, o 7 making meal, of 
making dough, and baking it. 


Manna was for ſome time the only food of the people of God. It 
taſted like honey, and looked like Badellium, as the Scripture expreſſes it. 
And we have already ſeen that this Baellium is to be underſtood of Pearls. 
Moſes alſo ſays, that it was like the ſeed of Gad, which all interpreters 
explain of Coriander-ſeed*, And of. this we have alſo ſpoken before. 

Salma ſins pretends that the Hebrews, before the miracle of the Manna, 


gave this name to that plentiful Jew which falls in great abundance upon 


trees and herbs, and congeals upon them; ſo that when the Manna was 
ſent them, as it was like this dew, or hoar-froft, they ſaid one to another, 
Manhn, which ſignifies, It is Manna. But this differs much from the common 
etymology of this word; for the general opinion is, that Manhu fignifies 
What is this; wheteas it ſignifies according to Salmaſius, It is manna 


that is, 4 And this opinion of Salma ſius, which ſeems to confound. 
Moſes's manna with dew, does likewiſe appear to deſtroy the miracle which 
the Scripture relates. But if we examine into all the circumſtances of it, 
we ſhall find that though the Manna was like Dew for colour, taſte, figure, 
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and the time of its falling, yet that it could not but be ſupernatural and mi- 
raculous, on other accounts. Firſt, It fell in ſo great quantities, that it 


Was ſufficient to feed an infinite number of people, Secondly, The day 


ſummer. Fourthiy, It melted before the ſun like common dew, but yet 


of Wiſdom, ſpeaking to God, Inſtead whereof, ſays he, thou feddeft thine 
pared without their labour, able to content every man's delight, and agreeing 


and ſerving 40 the appetite of the aer tempered it ſelf 70 eve man Ko 
liking ®. 


* Exod. xvi. 31. | bxyi. 20, 21. 


hardened ſo much before the fire, that they were forced to pound it in a. 
mortar, And Fifthiy, The 1ſraelites found in Manna all the pleaſures. 


which they could have found in any meat, as ſays the author of the book 


own people with angels food, and didſt ſend them from heaven bread pre. 


to every taſt. For thy ſuſtenance declared thy ſweetneſs unto thy children, 


before the ſabbath there fell twice as much as on any other day; and on 
the ſabbath- day there fell none. Thirdly, It fell in winter as well as in 


I SHALL 
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I SHALL not enlarge upon the nice diſhes and high- feeding of 
the Hebrews. Their uſual manner of feeding was very ſi imple, and very 

far from the luxury and delicacy of our modern tables. They uſed a fort 
of vinegar which they called Embamma, as their uſual ſauce : And it was 
formerly a common drink among the Roman Soldiers. Which is the 
rcaſon why thoſe which watched JEsUs CHRIS when he was 
upon the croſs on mount Calvary, offered him vinegar mixed with gall, 
It was cuſtomary to temper the ſharpneſs of the vinegar, by mixing ſome 
other liquor with it. 

Tu word Butyrum does not ſignify our butter, We ſee in Pliny 
that butter was uſed only by the barbarous nations. They did not uſe it in 
Italy, much leſs in Zudea, which was a hotter country. And indeed 
butter is common only in cold countries; and we mult not therefore un- 
derſtand Butyrum of our butter. In the Greek language it ſignifies Cheeſe, 

The Hebrew name, which the Latin interpreter renders by Butyrum, is 
Chemeha; and a learned Beuedicliuè & pretends, that wherever this word 
is found in Scripture, it ſignifies ſomething potable, or liquid; and does 

therefore rather ſignify cream, than cheeſe or butter. Zophar, one of 

Job's friends ſays, The wicked ſhall not ſee the rivers, the floods, the 

brooks of honey and butter l. And Fob deſcribing his former proſperity 
ſays, I waſhed my ſteps with butter. In theſe paſſages, which have the 
ſame word, Chemeha, we muſt underſtand ſomcthing liquid and running; 

- which could not be Sutter; at leaſt, unleſs it were over the fire, and then 
one could not waſh with it. In the Proverbs it is ſaid, That he that 
preſſeth he udder too much, inſtead of milk will draw from it, a thick- 

er liquor which is called Chemehat; which is moſt naturally underſtood of : 
cream, and not of butter. | 

I ſpeaking of food, it is neceſlary that we e ſhould a ſomcthing of 

the manner in which they beat out the corn, and how they made thcir 
dough, and of the different ſorts of their bread. 

TRE ancients had ſeveral ways of beating out their corn in the barn. 
They made ufe of fledges, which they drew over the cars of corn, to ſe- 
parate the grain from the ſtraw ; and theſe were a ſort of very heavy tables 


See Calmers Diſſertations, &c. Vol. 1. Differ. 1 9. which treats at r large of the meats of the 
_ Hebrews. > Luke xxiii. 36. 8 Job xx. 17. "© xxix. 6- 
xxx. 33. Vulg. = 
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in which were driven nails of iron. Oxen drew theſe tables; and it is 
the nuggling of their mouths for fear they ſhould eat the corn they trod 
out, which the Scripture forbids a. But others made uſe of rods, or flails, 
to beat the corn out with. And to theſe different ways the prophet Mzcah 
alludes, when he ſays, Ariſe and threſh, O daughters of Zion, for I will 
male thine horn iron, and 1 will make thy hoofs braſs, and thou ſhalt beat 
in pieces many people. The ſtraw and chatf ſerved for food and forage 
for the horſes. 
Tux ſmaller grain was beaten out only with rods, or flails. 1 [[aiah alludes 
to theſe different ways of beating it out, when he ſays, For the fitches are not 
thre ſped with a threſhing-inſtrument, neither is a cart-wheel turned about 
the cummin ; but the fit ches are beaten out with a ſtaff, and the cummin with 


a rod. Bread. corn is bruiſed ; becauſe he will not ever be threſhing it, nor 


break it with the wheel of his cart, nor bruiſe it with his borſemens. 

IN the firſt ages they made uſe of a mortar to pound their grain, after 
they had roaſted it: And afterwards they invented milſtones, ſuch as are 
in our common mills; and there were two ſorts of them, a greater ſort 
and a leſſer. They made uſe of horſes, or aſſes, to turn the greater ſort, 


which were therefore called molz aſinariæ. But the little ones were turned 


by men, and ſlaves were often condemned to this ſort of work, by way of 
puniſhment. And hand-mills alſo were in uſe among the Ie They 


poor made uſe of them, as appears from that paſſage in Deuteronomy d, 


man's life to pledge; that is to ſay, becauſe he wants it to make his bread, 
and conſequently to ſupport life. 


| Jews had a ſort of bread which they called unicavened bread; that is, bread 


Deut. xxv. 4. vi. 142 ü 27. 28. AxXIV. 6. 


ugon 


No man ſhall take the nether, or upper mil/tone to pledge, for he taketh a 


were made of two ſtones, which they put upon one Another. And the 


As to the manner of making bread, no one can be 1 ignorant i Te 


made without leaven. The effects of leaven are very well known. It 
{wells the paſt, and makes it ſharper; and from thence the Scripture takes 
ſeveral compariſons. But it requires ſome time before it has this effect, 
which is the reaſon why God commanded Moſes, that the Iſraelites, the 
moment they came out of Egypt, ſhould uſe no leavened, but unleavened 
bread, that nothing might detain them. Sometimes they baked their dough 
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upon coals, or hot aſhes; and this bread is that which | is called ſubcineri. 
cius paniss. | 


Of Spices. 


WHharT we call perfume, the Latins call unguentum; whence the 
French have their onguent, [and the Engliſh their unguent, or ointment.) 
But we are not always to underſtand by this word a medicine, or ſuch a 
viſcous compoſition as the ſurgeons make uſe of to heal wounds: It alſo 

ſignifies a mixture of different perfumes made with balm, or oil, which 
the ancients uſed, either out of ſenſuality, or magnificence. 

* THe Sctipture ſpeaks of two ſorts of perfumes. The one is the ſwell. 
7ng-oyl with which the tabernacle, ſacred veſſels, and high-pricſt, were to 
be anointed ; and the other was a ſort of little cakes, which were burnt 

upon the altar of incenſe. I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly of both. _ 

THE fr/t fort of perfame was, according to the book of Exodus, made 

ol the following ſpices, Take thou unto thee, ſays God to Moſes ſpices, of the 
firſt and choice Myrrh,the weight of five hundred ſhckels>. Myrrhin Hebrew is 

called Mor. The text may be rendered in this manner, Take of the prin- 

_ ripal, true myrrh, that is, the moſt precious ſpice, the weight of five hun. 

dred ſhekels. Myrrh is a roſin which diſtills from a tree of the ſame 
name, which grows in Arabia. This roſin is green and bitter, and pre- 

ſerves things from corruption. Take, as the Scripture goes on, of ſweet 

Cinnamon half as much; that is, the weight of two hundred and fifty 

Me tels. According to the Hebreu, Cinnamon muſt have been odorife- 
rous; the name of it js the ſame both in Greek and Latin. It is a ſhrub 
which grows in Ethiopia, whoſe bark has this ſmell. There are ſeveral 

_ of them, of which the French, Canelle, [and Engliſh Cinnamon] is 

And of fwveet Calamus two hundred and fifty ſhekels, This is a 
int of reed which grows in Arabia, India, and Syria, near mount Li. 
banus. And of Caſſia five hundred ſhekels. The Hebrew name for 

Caſſia is Kidaahk : The LXX. tranſlate i it 10 lg; it is a ſhrub, which has a 
great many branches and ſhoots, the bark of which e finely. All 
theſe ſpices were pounded together, with a meaſure of Oyl of olives called 
4 Hin; and of them was made the perfume, which was uſed at the conſe- 
cration of the tabernacle, and of Aaron and his deſcendants. 


Gen. xvii 6. 2 Cakes upon the hearth. Eng. 2 Exod. xxx. 22. Vg. 
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THE incenſe was made of the following ſpices. Take unto thee ſweet 
ſpices, ſays God to Moſes*, State, and Onycha and Galbanum, theſe ſweet 
ſpices with pure Frankincenſe, of each there ſhall be a like weight. This 
perfume was to be uſed by burning it upon the altar, which the Greek ver- 
ſion, and the Fulgate often call, The altar of perfumes, or of thumiama. 
State are thoſe drops of myrrh, which come naturally from the tree with- 
out cutting it. The Onyx, or Onycha, in Hebrew Schechelet, is a ſpice no 


where mentioned in Scripture but here; and therefore we ought to follow 
the LXX. who tranſlate it Onyx. It can be nothing but a ſort of ſhelj 


which is found in the lakes of India, where ſpikenard grows; the fiſh 
to which it belongs feeding upon ſpikenard,it communicates a very agreeable 
ſmell to its ſhell. Onyx is alſo the name of a precious ſtone, of which we 
have ſpoken ; the ancients made a ſort of ſmelling-boxcs of it, and there- 
fore the name of Onyx is ſometimes taken for one of theſe boxes. Gal. 
banum is the ſap of a Hrian plant; and Franbincenſe is ſufficiently 
known. 

TE author of Ecele k afticus alludes to theſe different ſorts of per. 
fumes, when he ſays, I gave a ſweet ſmell like Cinamon, and Aſpalathus, 
and I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt Myrrhb. This reſpects the com- 
poſition of the fiſt perfume, which was made of Myrrh, Cinamon, the aroma. 
tick Cane, and Caſſia mixed with oyl. The FVulgate ſpeaks here of Balm, and 
of Storax,and does not name the aromarick Cane, the Caſſia, or the Ol: 
But the Greek ſpeaks neither of Balm, nor Srorax, but barely ſays, As. 
à collection of ſpices. What this S7orax and Balm is, we ſhall preſently 

examine. What follows, reſpects the compoſition of the ſecond perfume : 
I have perfumed my houſe like Galbanum, Onyx, and State, and as the 
| drop of Frankincenſe which felt of it helfe. The Greek has it, As the ſmoat 
of the Frankincenſe which is burnt in the tabernacle. It is certain, the 
incenſe was compounded of all theſe ſpices, The Yalzate here calls that 
 Ungula which is called Onyx in Exodus; and what is there called Statze,_ 
is here called Gutta: But both theſe words, one of which is Greek, and | 
the other Latin, ſignify the ſame thing. And Laſtly, The Yuizate g gives 
the name of Libanus to Franbincenſe. 

THE Storaæx is called in Hebrew T ori, from whence, by a tranſpo- 
ſition of the letters, comes either Horaꝶ, as Aquila and the /Y#/oare 


2 Exod, xxx. 34. i y. 15. Eng. Vi 21. Vg | 
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tranſlate it; or Styrax, as Pliny calls it. It is a ſort of roſin which di- 
ſtills from a tree which is like the u =quince. tree, whoſe fruit is of a 

whitiſh colour, and a little bigger than a filberd. Pliny ſays, there were 
a great many of them in India. And Jacob puts it among the preſents, 


which he ſent to his ſon Foſeph, when he was in Egypt. 


THOUGH the word Balm® be here found in the Vugate, and in the 
Greek verſion of Eæekiele, yet it is neither in the Greek text of Eccliſi. 
aſticus d, nor in the Hebrew of that prophet: There is no word uſed in 
either place, but that of Oy/. Balm is an exquiſite perfume ; its name 
ſhews it to be, if I may ſo ſpeak, the prince of perfumes. It is no where 


mentioned in the firſt books of the Old Teſtament, and it is not at all 


ſurprizing that it is not named; ſince Joſephus has told us, that the queen 
of Sheba. made Solomon a preſent of a Balm-tree, from which came all 


the reſt; which afterwards encreaſed exceedingly in Fudea. 


THE Scripture does alſo ſometimes mention £ oe, which is the word 
by which the Fulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Ahaloth®; but the Jews pre- 


tend, that this word ſignifies a ſort of trees called Santaux, as I have al- 
ready obſerved. The wood and fruit of theſe trees, when dried, give a 


very agreeable. ſmell. Sometimes indeed the V ulgate tranſlates this word 


by that of Cutta, as in the 45th Z/alm?: But it here takes it to 


ſignify a roſin which diſtills from ſome tree; as it takes the word Ket- 


ſiot for Caſſia. But however that be, it is certain, that the Aloes menti- 
oned in the Goſpel, is a ſort of ſpice. And there is alſo an herb of this 


name, which is very bitter, and preſerves from corruption; and therefore 


they make uſc of it in. embalming the dead. 


| of Howes and Furniture s. 


I Have already given an account of what was moſt remarkable 
in the Jewiſh Louſes and furniture, when I ſpoke of the cuſtoms and 
practices of the Jews, in the firſt part of this work. And I ſhall only 


add here, (for the better underſtanding of the hiſtory of Judith) that in 
order to guard themſelves from the trouble of flies, which arc called in 
French Couſius, and in Gre. E Conopes, they made the curtains of their 


Gen. Xliii. IT. d See Paid: Cram V. 2. P. 340. © xxiv. 20. d xxvii. 
17. = Prov. vil. 17. 8. s Calmet rreats at large of the houſes, Par: 


laces, aud cities of the Fews. Diſſertations, &c. Vol. 1. Dif. 18. bed 
ry | | eds 
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beds of a very fine net-work, which coming round the whole bed, - ſhut 
them in, in ſuch a manner, that they had the benefit of the air, with- 
out the trouble of theſe flies, which could not get through them. And this 
is what is called Conopeum?. Holofernes lay in ſuch a bed as this, which 
Judith untied. And I know not whether the Jewiſh womens beds, at 
' ſuch times as it was a legal uncleanneſs to touch them, were not en- 
cloſed within a ſort of partition, (as is to this day practiſed by the Ca- 
naritans) to on any one's touching them. 


ABALAAKLAAGAAL b ddt d. 


nr Vi 
Of the Diſeaſes mentioned in Fcripiure. 


HIS Subject naturally falls within the deſign of this work, which 
| & is to explain whatever can raiſe any difficulties in reading the 
Scriptures, For this the diſeaſes mentioned in them may very well do; 


every country and every age having ſome peculiar to it ſelf. Which 


has made ſome skilful phyſicians write whole treatiſes upon this ſubject. 
William Ader has written an excellent one, upon all the diſeaſes which 


are mentioned in the Goſpel. Thomas Bartholine has written another 
upon all the diſeaſes which are ſpoken of in all fhe Bible®. And that there- 


fore I may not draw upon my ſelf Horace's reproach of entering into 


another man's province; but may leave every one to the proper buſineſs 


of his own profeſſion 3 I ſhall follow theſe two authors, and extract from 


them, and ſome others, whatever I ſhall judge proper for my deſign. 


Ir is an unalterable rule of divine juſtice, that he only can be unhappy 


who is a criminal; and that no pain is any further juſt, than as it is the pu- 


niſhment of ſin. As long as man continued innocent, he continued 


happy; and that nothing might interrupt his happineſs, God had planted 
a tree in the terreſtrial paradiſe, whoſe fruit would have preſerved him 
from all ſorts of diſcafes, and from death it ſelf. As to the nature of 


Judith xiii. 9. o Calmet rreats of 1. phyſe cians of the ancient Ha A* the pro- 
greſs they made in their art. Diſſertations, &c. Vol. 1. Diſſert. 18. 
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this tree, I have not room to enquire here what tree this may have 
been, or how man, who was by nature mortal and corruptible, could 
have been rendered immortal by it: But the idea we have of the divine 
omnipotence, eaſily confirms us in the belief of it. To create. man out 
of nothing, is a much greater work than to ſecure him from death. And 
what is certain, is, that ſin, the heathens themſelves being judges, is the 
Cauſe of all diſcaſes; and that man no ſooner became ſinful, but death 
eame haſtily upon him, and a deluge of evils overflowed the earth. 
Ws have in another place taken notice of certain miraculous puniſh- 
ments which the Rabbins call, The puniſhments of the hand of God. 
Such was the plague which God ſent in puniſhment of Davids vanity 
in numbering his ſubjects 2. Such was the death of Herad, which S. Luke 
relates in the Alls. This prince being grown giddy with the honours 
he had reccived, was ſinitten by the angel of the Lord, and eaten up of 
Worms. And king Joram died of a like diſeaſe, but one that was more 
tedious?. It is in this ſenſe that God is the author of all evils, (fin on- 
ly excepted) becauſe he makes uſe of them; in the common courſe of 
his providence, either to puniſh ſinners; or: to preſerve the rightcous from 
the corruptions of the world. And it was he who juſtly enraged ar 
the corruption of the world, reſolved not to let his ſpirit always ſtrive 
Dith man, for that he was fleſh, as the Scripture. ſpeaks, and to reduce 
his life to the ſtandard of one hundred and twenty years*:. A: term which 
has ſince been very much ſhortned, ſince the common length of the life 
of man is now but ſeyenty years, or thereabouts; and if the ſtrongeſt men 
exceed it, the overplus is only a complication of infirmities and pains. 
Ab the divine juſtice does: ordinarily make uſe of the devils as its 
inſtrumentsin the execution of vengeance, It makes it their province to 
2 Sam. xd. Acts xii. 3 2 Chron, xxi. 18. Gen. vi. 3. Our 
author ſeems h̊ re to miſtake the ſenſe of this paſſage in Geneſis ; which appears to be, not that God 
would, or did, then reduce the duration of ib life of man to the ſtandard of 120 years; but that be 


would even yet allow the world 120 years to repent in. My. ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with 
man in vain; 1. will puniſh his iniquities ; nevertheleſs, his days of repentance ſhall'yet be 120 years 5 
and if he does not amend in that time, T will deſtroy the whole earth. And in point of fact, the 
11th chapter of Geneiis gives many inſtances of poſt-diluvians, who lived ſeveral hundred years, 
and mentions none that lived leſs than 149 years of all the patriarchs down to Abraham's time. And 
this delay of wengeance for 120 years, ſeems to be what S. Peter calls God's long-ſuffering in the 
days of Noah, (1 Pet. iii. 20 ) auh wa preacher of righteouſneſs, (2 Pet. ii. 5.) and perhaps employed 
this ſpace of time in that office. Biſhop Patrick underſtands theſe words of Geneſis in this ſenſe; and | 
Chrenologers alls2 juſt 120 years between the ſaying of theſe words and the deluge. 


fOr- 
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torment ſinners; ſo that they are the concealed inſtruments of natural 
diſeaſes; and the Goſpel gives us many examples of perſons who were 
poſſeſſed. And God does alſo ſometimes make uſe of good angels as his 
miniſters; of which the hiſtory of Jacob is a proof. Thus it is ſaid in 
Geneſis, that the Angel touched the nerve of this patriarch's thigh, and 
it dried up*; as the Vulgate and Joſephus expreſs it. But the LXX. 
ſpeak otherwiſe ; they ſay the breadth of his thigh was benummed; that 
is, the bone of his thigh was put out. And however that be, the patri- 
arch continued lame to the end of his days. Thus in the fiſh- pool at 
Feruſalem, there was an Angel which ſtirred the water in which the diſeaſed 
were cured. So that both good and bad angels are equally the executioners 
of the will of God, in the good and evil, which he ſends to mankind. 
But I ſhall not here ſpeak of the miraculous cures with which the Scri- 
ptures are filled, of the reſurrection of the child which Eliſha revived and 
brought to life® ; of the cure of Naaman, who only waſhed ſeven times 
in the river eden, and was cured of his /eproſy©; or of that of Heze- 
kiah, by the application of a poultis of figs d. I know this laſt was a natu- 
ral remedy, and is generally uſed in impoſthumes ;- but it has not ſo 
| quick an effect as this had upon Hezekiah, of curing him in a moment. 
The Goſpel is full of ſuch miracles. We there ſee a man born blind cu. 
red with dirt, which naturally ſpeaking was more proper to put out his 
eyes, than to open them; we there ſee the lame reſtored, the ſick cured, 
the dead raiſed, and that with ſo much caſe and readineſs, as viſt ibly webs 
the finger of Gd. 
Wx come now to a particular account of this matter, and to run over 
the different diſeaſes which are mentioned in Scripture. 


Barrenneſs is a ſort of infirmity, and was formerly thought a reproach Barren 
among the Hebrew women. neſs. 


ITuxRx is no part in the human body ſubje& to a greater number of Blind- 
diſtempers than the eye. The greateſt of all which is the loſs of ſight; neſs. 
which no art can cure. So that the number of blind people whom JESUS 


"xxx; 26; Fea Bibes Patrick explains. it: of the 1 being out ot its place; and by 
the ſinew that ſhrank, v. 32. he underſtands that ſinew, or tendon, which faſtens the hip-bone into 
its ſocket, and comprehends the fleſh of that muſcle. By the angel he underſtands what the rau 
call An angel of the preſence, one who. always attended on-the SHE CHINAH. 
e Kings v. 42 Kings xxvi. 


In locum. 


CHRIST: 


1 
] 
[ 
1 
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CHR1$T reſtored to ſight, is a ſignal teſtimony of his divine power. 
Nevertheleſs, when a cataract happens to be the only cauſe of the loſg 
of ſight, oculiſts can remove it, and reſtore the ſight ; but this operation 
is very different from the miracles of JESUS CHRIST. 


Cancer. A Cancer is one of the moſt terrible diſeaſes in the world: If it be 


not ſoon ſtopped, it makes a terrible progreſs. S. Paul compares the 
diſcourſes of hereticks to the Cancer; as the Vulgate tranſlates the word 
Gangrene?, which is in the original. And the ſenſe is much the ſame, 


Caſta= THERE are different ways of caſtration: It may be done either by 
tion. bruiſing, treading on, cutting off, or pulling out the parts which are ap- 


pointed for the preſervation of the ſpecies. But this was ſo rigorouſly 
forbidden, that it was not lawful to offer up a caſtrated animal in ſacri- 
fice, and it diſqualified a man for the prieſthood b. 
Cicatru . WHEN a wound is healed, and there remains only the mark of it, 
that ſcar is what the Y ulgate calls Cicatrix, and the French, from the 
Latin, Cicatrice. 
Circum- Circumciſion may be reckoned among the diſeaſes, becauſe the pain 
<ib0n. that was occaſioned by this rude ceremony, brought one upon thoſe who 
1 received it; eſpecially if they were of an advanced age. The third and 
fourth days after circumciſion were the moſt painful, which happens in 
all ſorts of wounds: And this made Hippocrates forbid the touching them 
on theſe days, for fear of an inflammation. Dinabhs brethren were not 
ignorant of this; and therefore they choſe the HHird day after the Siche- 
mites had been circumciſed, to fall upon them, and make them an 8 
conqueſt s. 
Deafneſs THE only obſervation I ſhall make upon the deaf and FURY is, hae 
m , the tongue and ear have ſo much dependance upon one another, that they 
Dumb- 
nefs. Who are born deaf, are always dumb: Which is the reaſon why the deaf 
man whom IEsus CHRIST cured, was alſo dumb; and it was a double a 
miracle for a man who had never ſpoken, to ſpeak in a moment, with- 
out having had time to learn. For the reaſon why they who are born 
deaf, are dumb, is, that they having never heard a word ſpoken, their 
tongues cannot pronounce any; words being nothing elle but an imi- 


tation of what we hear others ſay. 


: 2 Tim. ii. 17. | > Lev. xxii. 24. © Gen. xxxiv. 
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TR Dropſ/ is a known diſtemper, and is of ſeveral kinds. The moſt Dropſy 
cruel is that which ſwells the patient ſo terribly, that it not only gives 
him intolerable pains, but makes him even hideous to the ſight. The 
man whoſe cure S. Luke relates, was without doubt afflicted with ſuch 
a Dropſy as this. 


Wuar Fevers, and the different ſorts of them are, is known to every Fever. 
body. | 

THE Gangrene is a corruption which ſpreads it ſelf from the corrupted Gan- 
to the ſound part, unleſs it be very ſpeedily prevented. And therefore? 
S. Paul, as I have juſt now obſerved, compares the poiſon of hereſy to 
42 Gangrene b. 

THE Gonorrhea i is a A peculiar to men; it made thoſe unclean Gonorr- 
who were ſeized with it, and they. Were not ſuffered to enter into the —— 
temple. 

T uE Cout is a diſtemper I here mention, becauſe it is ſaid in the Chro- G out. 
nicles c, that Aſa fell ſick of a violent pain in his feet, and died of it. 
When this pain ſeizes the feet, the Greeks call it, Podagra; when the 
hands, they call it Chrragra: 80 that it takes its name from the part 
affected. 
I HE Hemorrhoides, or Piles, are a loſs of blood, by the veins of Hemorr- 
the Anus. When they have not this effect, they cauſe a ſwelling in it, beides. 
' which is often extreamly painful. It is believed that this was the diſtem- 
per with which God puniſhed the inhabitants of Argotusd, for having 
darcd to detain the ark among them. This loſs of blood did not make 
the perſons afflicted with it unclean; but one of another kind, to which 
women are ſometimes ſubject, made them ſo as long as it continued. 
They were forbidden all the intercourſes of civil ſociety whilſt} it laſted; and 
it is probable that the ue of blood with which the woman was affli- 
&ed of whom S. Matthew® ſpeaks, was of that kind which made the 
woman unclean, from her preſenting her ſelf to JEsvs CRRISTH out of 
the city, and from her coming behind him, and privately touching the 
tufts of his robe; as knowing that it was forbidden her to touch any 
one at that time, or becauſe whatever ſhe did touch became immediately 
anclean; as. her bed, and all the furniture ſhe made uſe of, was. The 


2 Ch. xiv. d2 Tim. ii. 17. 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 41 Sam. v. Ch. ix. 
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term Hemorrhoides is a Greek word, and ſignifies in general any flux of 
blood; but cuſtom has appropriated it to that which comes by the Anus. 
No diſtemper is more naſty and dreadful than the Leproſy. The word 
is originally Greek, and may have been taken, either from the Scales 
which a Leproſy brings upon the body, or from its making the skin rough 
and full of pimples. It is ſo contagious, that the breath, or touch of 


the Leper communicates his diſtemper ; and it is therefore a ſpecies of 
uncleanneſs under the ancient law. No Lepers were ſuffered to dwell 


within their cities, nor did any one eat with them; and as 7o/e ephus ſays, 
they were little better than people dead. They wore a particular habit, 
their cloaths were rent, they went with their heads bare, and their faces 


covered; and all this by Moſes's own directiona. But we muſt take care 


not to confound the Leproſy with S. Anthony's fire, or T. errers, or the 


Itch, or what the French call, Mal J. Mein. 


ONE of the offices of the prieſts of the ancient law, was to diſtinguiſh 
Leproſies; that is, to judge which were truly ſuch; for which they had 
ſeveral marks. The Firſt was whitenefs: Whence it is that Gehazz, Who 


was ſmitten with a Leproſy, for having accepted of Naaman's preſents, is 


ſaid in Scripture to have been as white as ſnow>. Secondly, The place | 
which was infected with the Leproſy, was ſunk in lower than the other 


parts of the fleſh. As this diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp phlegm, it 
dries up the part affected, which conſequently does not riſe ſo high from 
the bone as the reſt. Thirdly, The skin of a Leper was all over ſpot- 
ted; and when the Leproſy was got into the fleſh, it looked never the red- 
der for rubbing, and if you pricked it, no blood came. Fourthly, The 


hair of the body changed from black to white, but the hair of the head 
and beard became extreamly fair and fine. And Laſty, The Leper in- 


Lunacy. 


feed both his cloaths, and the walls within which he lived; and marks of 


this corruption appeared upon both. We are not fully acquainted what 


theſe marks were; but the Scripture expreſly ſays, there were ſome; and 


as the diſtemper has now ccaled, we know not the effects and conſequen- 

e 
THE Lunatich whom Jzsvs CHRIST cured, but aig diſciples could 

not, was troubled with the Fall ug. ſictueſs. What his father ſays of 


Lev. xiii. 45. 2 Kings v. 7. © See Calmet's Dillertations, &c. Jol. I. 
Dif. 31. 
his 
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his diſtemper, are the ſymptoms of it. Lord have mercy on my ſon, ſays 

he, for he is lunatick and ſore vexed; for oft-times he falloth into the 
fire, and oft into the water*, Experience ſhews that the Epilehſy, or 
Falling ſickneſs, is ſecretly affected by the motion of the moon; ſo that 
the fits come and go, according as the moon encreaſes or decreaſes: But 
the devil poſſeſſed him as well as the Epz/epſyY. It is the common 
practice of this malicious ſpirit, to enter with natural diſcaſes, and make 
them both more ſevere and more laſting. 

THE word Lycanthropy 1s not found in Scripture, but the thing it Lycan- 
ſignifies is. It is a diſtemper which ariſes from a black and burnt cho- 3 
ler, which ſpreads it ſelf all over the body, produces inward cancers in 
it, cauſes very ſharp pains, is very drying, changes the countenance, and 
paſſing from the body to the mind, does in a manner turn a man into 
a beaſt, The French call perſons ſo affected, loup garoux, i, e. Hl 
men. Nebuchadnezzar ſeems to have been afflicted with this diſtemper. 
Daniel ſays, he was driven from all commerce with men, went into the 
foreſts, lived there with wild beaſts, and eat graſse. But We are not to 
imagine that he was turned into a dog, or "wolf or any-other wild 
| beaſt. He only lived in woods, and was afflicted with the diſtemper 
here ſpoken of. And the diſtemper of the man who S. Luke ſays 
broke his chains, is very like Lycanthropy®: But the devil was alſo very 
inſtrumental in it. Some of theſe people, who are afflicted with 
this diſtemper, think themſelves changed into wolves, and have the fury 
and inclinations of them. 

Tux Palſy is a relaxation of the nerves, ariſing from a * hk Pally. 
which fills them, and ſtops up the paſſage of the animal ſpirits. The 
ſoul governs the body by the nerves, and it is by them that ſhe becomes 


Mitth. xvii. 15. b From this paſſage in S. Matthew, (xvii. 14, 15.) _— with 

v. 18. of the ſame chapter, and Luke ix. 39. where this ſame om is ſaid ro be poſſe ed by a ſpirit; 

and from John x. 20. H hath a devil, and is mad; aud from the 1e of the word Demoniacks, or 

ib among the ancients; and the Bergün ens, (which are the ſame as Demoniacks) / 

often mentioned in the ancient canons and liturgies, Mr. Mede infers, that by Demoniacks, or per- 

| ſons poſleſled of the devils, in the Goſpel, is meant on. ly what wwe call Lunaticks, Madmen, ang 
melancholy perſons. Such as theſe were believed by the Fews to be troubled and acted with evil _ 

ſpirits, as is ſaid of SauPs melancholy, that an evil fpirit from the Lord troubled him; and the 

Phariſees might probably give them the name of Demontzcks. Ezunert uo, or perſons who were 


actuated by demons, or ſpirits, iu 9ppoſitior to the Sadducees, v believed neither angel nor ſpi- 
rit. Acts xxviii. 8. Medes works, p. 29, zo. Ch. iv. 


viii. 29. 
O0 0:0 ſen- 
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ſenſible of what happens to the body. But the 24, breaks off this com- 
munication, and is a privation of both motion and ſenſe. The man who 
lay by the fiſh- pool for thirty eight years together *, and the man whom 
they let down before JESUS CHRIST, through the roof of the houſed, 
were both para:ytick. | 

BUT it is not altog gether ſo caſy to determine whether the centurion's 
ſervant was truly ſo. S. Matthewe, who calls him paralytick, adds, that 
he endured a great 2 of pain. Now phyſicians aſſure us, that the 
Palſy takes away all ſenſation. It is probable his diſtemper was violent 
convulſions, or rather a Rheumatiſm : For, this laſt is extreamly painful, 

and almoſt takes away all motion from the parts affected with it. The 
word Palſy is not here to be taken in a rigorous ſenſe ; it was a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for his maſter to call his young man a paralytich, that he had 
loſt the motion of his limbs, and could not come and preſent himſelf 
before JEsUs CHRIST. 


Phihilick. Tar Phthiſick, or Conſumption, is a diſtemper which öl ily dries 
up the body, and makes it thinner and thinner, and at laſt ends in 
death. The wicked Fehoram was puniſhed by God with this diſtemper. 
He languiſhed two years, and at laſt died; His bowels ſeem to have fallen 
bud. This diſtemper generally proceeds from an obſtinate Conorrſæa. 
Poſſe. THE Evangeliſt S. Lule e, relates the cure of a woman who had a D. 
* of infirmity for eighteen years, with which ſhe was bent double, and 
could not lift up her eyes to heaven. This was not properly a diſtemper, 
but a ſort of poſſeſſionf. The devil having reduced her to this condition. 
cauſed thoſe pains and convulſions with which ſhe was tormented for 


eighteen years, and which ſhe would not have . had ſhe only been, = 
crooked, or hunch- backed. 


Stigma - Stigmates is a word not uſed in French, but with relation to the ſtig- 
a mates, or marks of S. Francis. I mention them here becauſe S. Pau] 
ſays in his Epiſtle to the Galatians, that he bears in his body the Stigmata 


of the Lord JesUs*, The word is Greek, and ſignifies marks imprinted 


in the fleſh with fire, which was a character of ſlavery. Slaves were 
marked in this manner, that they might be known. And therefore S. Paul 


John v. 5. b Mark i. 4. e viil. 6. d 2 Chron. xxi. 15. Ch. iii, II. 
i Chalmet treats largely of Poſſeſſions in bis Diſſertations, Vl. 1. Dil, 23. er 
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figuratively calls his ſufferings for the Goſpel, the marks of his aver), and 
9 them to the marks of circumciſion. 


4.67 


Is us CHRIS t in the Goſpel?, reſtores a man's withered hand. This Wichered 


malady comes from a great weakneſs, or exhauſting of the veins and ar- 
teries, Which produces an extraordinary leanneſs in the hand, and hin- 
ders the nerves and muſcles from performing their functions. 


hand. 


Worms become a ſort of diſtemper, when the body is eaten up ora: 


of them. And this was the diſtemper which, as we have faid, ſeized 
Herod, who died in the midſt of intolerable pains. 


diſtemper of being lowſy. Phyſicians obſerve, that the blood is in ſome 
fevers full of worms, and that' then the fleſh is eaten by them: 
As to thoſe who ask what the diſtemper was with which Fob was 


But this is not the 


tormented, I anſwer, That the moſt common opinion is, that his body 


was by the devil reduced fo very low, that he felt the ſame pains which 


attend the moſt contagious diſtempers. God had given the devil this do- 


minion over his ſervant, that his patience might be the more ſignal and 
_ exemplary, in proportion to the greatneſs of the ſufferings he under- 


Went. 


Bur how the traitor Judas died, is not certainly known, 8. Matthew 


tells us, He hanged himſelf; and it is ſaid in the As, that he burſt 


aſunder in the midjt, and all his bowels guſhed out ©. 
Interpreters underſtand that the cord with which he hanged himſelf broke, 
and that falling down upon a ſtone, he burſt. And the Latin interpre- 


By which ſome 


ter confines the Greek word, &r#iy;e70, to the ſenſe it commonly bears, 


that Judas ſtrangled himſelf with a cord, Laqueo ſe ſuſpendit. But 


the verb may ſignify any ſtrangling that may proceed from grief, vex- 
ation, or rage. There are ſome ailompers in which the throat ſwells 
ſo much, that the patient is at laſt ſtrangled with it. And it might be 


that Judas died thus of rage and vexation, and burſt, as the Ppoct wiſhes 
Codrus might do: 


Rumpantur ut lia Codro. 


Judas body ſwelled in a little time after he was dead, till at laſt it 


| burſt, and made a noiſe, like that of the burſting of the skin of a drop- 


fical perſon, or of a bladder, which is blown up {o full of wind, that 
it burſts with calc. 


Matth. Xii. b XXViL 5. © 1.18. 
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GH A F. VI. 
Of Theaters ; the ſports in uſe among the Gentiles; Combats; 
their di ferent bodily exerciſes ; the rewards propoſed for the | 


viftors in them; and of the military diſcipline of the anci- 
ents, to which the ſacred Writers allude. 


TOTHING ſeems more foreign t to the manners of the Iraolites, 
and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than Theaters, publick ſhews, or 
thoſe exerciſes where gladiators fought naked, and hazarded their lives, 
with no other view but that of diverting a multitude of ſpectators. But 
nevertheleſs, we very often find compariſons in Scripture which are bor- 
rowed from theſe ſorts of exerciſes. And it is therefore proper that we 
| ſhould at leaſt give a feint sketch of them; which is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe the uſe of all this is at preſent aboliſhed, eſpecially in France 
Land England; and becauſe without ſome knowledge of them, it is very 
difficult to find out the true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages of Scripture which | 
peak or mem... 
THERE were in the heathen cities, certain places appointed for pub. 
8 lick ſports. The Theaters held a great number of perſons, and were ſo 
contrived that all could conveniently ſee*®. The Gentiles greatly de- 
lighted in them, which is the reaſon why there were ſo many in Ju. 
dea, as ſoon as it became ſubje& to a foreign dominion. We ſee in 
the Acts b, that at Epheſus, S. Paul's companions were carried to the 
place where the Theater was, and that they hindered this apoſtle from 
entering in among them, for fear of encreaſing the tumult of the people. 
And in another place, whine according to the Yulgate it is, It ſeems 
that God treats us, the apoſtles, as the laſt of mankind, as perſons con- 
demned to death, making us ſerve for a- ſpeftacle to the world, to an. 
gels, and to men*. The Greek expreſſion ſignifies, making us a ſight 
for the people, as criminals were made in the Theaters, The Greek ex- 


a. Fee De. Taber. I 4. c. 7. & 3. ir 29. < x Cor. iv. 9. | 
preſſion; 
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preſſion implies as much. It was cuſtomary to force thoſe who were 
condemned to death, to fight in the Theaters for the diverſion of the peo- 
ple, who took a great deal of pleaſure in theſe combats. And it is in this 
fenſe that the ſame apoſtle puts the Hebrews in remembrance*, that they 

had been made a gazing-ſtork both by reproaches and afflictions. That is, 
according to the Greek, that they had been expoſed in the Theaters, 70 the 
ridicule and ill treatment of the ſpectators. 


409 


THE word: Theater in general, ſignifies any place from whence any | 


thing was to be ſeen. But with us it is taken in a quite different ſenſe, 


and is appropriated to thoſe places where comedies and tragedies are acted. 


What is called a Scene, was at firſt branches of trees, with which the Ther - 
ters were covered, to ſhade the actors. And beſides the verſes which 
were repeated in the ancient Theaters, there were ſeveral ſports ſhewn in 
them, which arc all comprehended in the general name Pentat/ lum; 
which is a Greek word, and ſignifies five exerciſes; namely, caſting the qu is, 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, and wreſtling. They had alſo par- 
ticular places ſet apart for the performance of cach of theſe exerciſes; 
which places were the S7adza, the Hippodromz and Circus for rium; ; 
the X yſtus for wreſtling ; and the Theaters and Amphitheaters for ic 
combats of the gladiators. Men and horſes indifferently run in the Sr4- 
dia: The Xy/ins was a very large gallery, or ſort of cloiſter, in which thc 
wreſtlers engaged in the winter-time, or in bad weather: The en. 
mus, as the word implies, was appointed for Horſe races, which might 
here be ſeen through the whole courſe, without once loſing ſight of 

them: Circus was a name given by the Romans to a place which was almoſt 


circular, wherein they run chariot- races, round poſts, which were there 


fixed for them, and which the skilful drivers could very artfully avoid, 
as they drove round them: And the Amphitheaters differed from the 
Theaters in this, that they were of an oval figure, and made as it were 
two Theaters. 
TRE wreſtlers were naked when they engaged; and hence it is, that 
both the places where they learned their exerciſes, and thoſe where tley 
engaged, were called Gymnaſia. The word is Greek, and comes from a 
word which ſignifies naked; which has given the name of Gymnaſius: 
to all the places where any bodily exerciſes Were taught, but elpecially 


+ Heb TIT: 


wreſtling, 


— 
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wreſtling. We ſce in the firſt, book of Maccabees, that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who would have aboliſhed the cuſtoms of the Jews, and made 
them learn thoſe of the Greeks, obliged them to teach their youth, who 


were ſtrong and luſty enough in body to ſupport them, all the bodily 


exerciſes. Accordingly the Jews obeyed Antzochus's edits, and learned 
theſe exerciſes. And as they were naked when they fought, and were 
alhamed to appear circumciſed, they took away the marks of circumci- 
ciſion. This is what the author of that book reproaches them with. 


They built a place of exerciſe, Gymnaſium, at Jeruſalem, according to 


the cuſtoms of the heathen, and made themſelves uncircumciſed; that is, 
effaced the marks of circumciſion, and forſook the holy covenant, and 


joyned themſelves to the heathen, and were ſold to do miſthief*. 


Ix was fo common to the vreſtlers to throw off their cloaths, that 
in authors which ſpeak of theſe exerciſes, exwere ſignifies the ſame thing 
as fo engage in a combat. Tacitus, when he relates the different opi- 


nions of the Romans concerning Nero's eſtabliſhment of publick ſports 
at Rome, in imitation of thoſe of Greece, which were celebrated every 


five years, makes fome of them complain, that 7reading under foot the 
holy laws of their anceſtors, they let in the vices of foreign:rs among 


them, that Rome might be the receptacle of all ſorts of naſtineſs and 
corruption; that their youth, by little and little, gave themſelyes up to 


the idleneſs of the Greeks, and received their pleaſures, exerciſcs, and 
filthy amours, from the authority of both princes and ſenate, who were 
not content with tolerating theſe vices, but even commanded them; that 


the chief men in the ſtate had already mounted the Theater, under pre. 
tence of ſpeaking verſes, and making harangues ; and that nothing now 


remained for them to do, but to throw off their cloaths, and to take 
1p the ceſtus, inſtead of the buckler and the ſword. The moſt remarkable 


Y part of which paſlage is the laſt words of it. They ſhew what was an- 


ciently the cuſtom of thoſe who either fought with their fiſts, or wreſt- 
lcd, or ran; and perhaps of all thoſe 'who performed any of theſe excr- 
ciſes: To which cuſtom S. Paul alludes, when he lays, Let us lay aſide 


every weight, and the ſin which doth ſo eaſily beſet us, and let us run 


with patience, in the race that is ſet before use. S. Paul in this place 


compares the chriſtian life to the foot-ra races which WCre run in the Kadia. 


2 1 Mac. i. 14, 15. d Lib. 14. c. 10. _© Heb. xii. 1. 4 
The 
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The Greek ſignifies, Let us run the race that is ſet before us; that is, 


Let us run and fight, let us ſtrip our 17 N of every thing that is hea- 
vy about us, and may encumber us, (as ſin does, which ſo eaſily beſets 
18, as he that runs throws off his long robe, which might twiſt about 

his legs, as he is running. And this may ſerve to explain that * in 
S. Pauls firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where he ſays, 

Know ye not that they which run in a race, run all, but one on'y 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 

Wx have alrcady ſeen that the Stadium (which is the term 8. Paul] 
here makes uſe of) was a place in which men and horſes ran. This 
place was called 4 Stadium, becauſe, ſay they, Hercules ran the length 
of one of them, all at one breath, and then ffopped. The word comes 
from a Latin verb, which ſignifies 2 flop. He who came firſt to the 
end, won the prize, or rather the crown which was propoſed, The Greek 
calls it 8-224, and the Ywu/gate calls it Bravium; and the context ſhews 
it is to be underſtood of 4 crown. 

Ad every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, or every wreſtler, is 
temperate in all things b; but nevertheleſs, hey do it only to obtain a 
corruptiblè crown, but © we expect an incorruptible one. 

Taz term Agone, which S. Paul makes uſe of, ſhews that what 
he ſays is to be underſtood of the publick trials of skill, as the wreſt- 
ling- matches, and the races. The wreſtlers, and they who contended for 
the prize in running , kept themſelves under a certain conſtant regimen, 

preparing themſelves os the conteſt by temperance, abſtaining from plea- 
ſures, debauchery, wine, and women; and practiſing from their youth, 
the painful labours of thoſe exerciſes: As WC learn from theſe lines in 

Horace, by | . 

Qui ftudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
 Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit, 
Abſtinuit Venere & Baccho. 

AND Tertullian teaches us the ſame thing : They /e eparate- the wreſt- 
lers, ſays he, from other men, in order to make them lead a more regular 

life; that they may not ener vate themſetvues by debauchery, but may re- 

' ſerve their ſtrength for the combat. They abſtain from all ſenſual plea- 
ſures, from very delicate meats, and from very exquiſite drinks. They 


* ix. 24. 2 v. 25. 


are 


— — = — — no — 
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are forbidden many things, they ſuffer torments and fatigues. A ad our 


apoſtle in this place alludes to theſe painful exerciſes, particularly to the 
cruel combats of the Ceſtus, which was a great thong of leather armed 
with lead, which the ancient Athletæ made uſe of, "when they fought 
with their fiſts in the publick ſports. 


I therefore ſo run, not as PRIN I ye fieht I, vor as one that 
beateth the aire. 


THE beginning of this verſe relates to the races. There v was a boun- 
dary ſet up at the end of the courſe, and they who would win the prize, 
ran by it, without rambling to any diſtance from it; ſo that they did not 
run uncertainly, I ſo run, not as uncertainly, ſays S. Paul. There is 
an cnd which I propoſe to my ſelf in running, and I have that alone 
always in my view, referring all my actions to God. The latter part of 


the verſe alludes to their boxings. So fight 1, not as one that beateth 


the air, as they might do who were not skilful enough in that way of 
fighting, or who were exerciſing themſelves in order to the fight. 


For I keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjection, leſt that by 


an pk means when 1 have * unto One: T my felf ſhould be a * 


way b. b 


3 the Ceſtus PELY they beat down their adverſaries under their fect. 
And when S. Paul ſays, he had brought into ſubjeftion, and gives us to 


underſtand that he had an enemy to ſubdue, he declares that this enemy 


was his own fleſh, which revolted againſt the ſpirit. He ſays therefore, 
1 keep under my body; The Greek term ſignifies To beat to death e. 
Taz ſame apoſtle had the publick races alſo in view, when writing to 
the Philippians, he expreſſes his carneſt deſire of one day partaking of 
the reſurrection of JEsUs CHRIST, after having partaken of his ſuffer- 


ings, and become conformable to his death. If b. any means, ſays he, 


T might attain to the reſurrection of the deadd. For this reaſon he 


luffered all things, that he might arrain to the end propoſed ro An, which 
was the reſurrection of the dead 


Not as though I had already attained, hat 1 hope for, or were al. 


ready perfect; but 1 follow after e, I purſue my courſe, if that I. may ab- 
Pre hend that for which aye I am apprehended of JESUS CHRIST. 


2 V. 26, bY. 25. 15 On rather to make black and blue, which are the marks of 
one who is bea/en and ſuodued. iii. 11. V. 12. 


WUICR 
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WHICH is as if he had ſaid; It is not that I am already got to the end, 


to receive the crown, or that I am already perfect; i. e. or that I am already 


arrived at the end of my courſe : But I continue it, I neither ſtop, nor 


tire, that I may be able at laſt to receive the reward; that I may be able 
to arrive at JESUs CHRIST, whom I ſhall receive as ½½ crown, or ra- 


ther, who will receive me himſelf, after having called me to the race, and 
commanded me to diſpute the prize. 


Brethren, ] count not my ſelf to have apprehended ; but this one thing 


I do, forgetting thoſe things which are behind, and reaching forth 1 70 thoſe 
things which are before, 


S. Paul here continues the ſame alluſion. When they who run are 
advanced in the courſe, they do not amuſe themſelves with looking behind 
them, to ſec how far they are got in the way; they think of nothing 
but getting over the remaining part of it. This is the only thing their 


minds are intent upon; and in order to this, they exert their molt 
ſtrength. 


I preſs towards the mark, for the prie of the High. calling of God in 
Jzsus CHRIST b. 


THE crown 8. Paul expected as the reward of his running, 


„ W a8 Jesv 8 
CuRIsT himſelf. os 


AN p thus in other places he often had thoſe conteſts in view, wherein 
a reward was propoſed to him who ſhould firſt come to a fixed place. 
He again alludes to them, when he ſays to Timothy, I have fought 4 
good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me, 1 have now nothing to do but to expect 7he crown 
of righteouſneſs, Dich the Lord the riehteons judge ſhall give me at that 


great day 7 That is to ſay, at that day, which will be the laſt of my life, 


and the end of my race, There were judges appointed for theſe excr- 


ciſes, whole buſineſs it was to determine to whom the prize belonged d. 
V. 13 i 14. 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. En parlant des Athletes, il eſt 

bon de remarguer, 9" ils avojent contume de froter d'huile tout le corps, lor{que ils etoient preſts d en. 

trer dans la lice, & de faire preuves de leur force. Nos <oyons auſſi que lorſque les chretiens font 

pre ſis de mourir, parece qu alors ils ont des combats plus rudes, a ſoutenir contre le demon, Dieu a voulu 


que les prerres les oiguiſſent de I fu. ile ſacree pour leur donner, un nouvel aceroiſement de force ſpir itwerte 
dans ce moment terrible. 


pe AND 
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AND as the life of man is a perpetual warfare, S. Paul conſiders him- 
ſelf, in the Epiſtle 10 the Philippians, as a fighter too. And I entreat 
thee alſo true yoke-fellow, aſſiſt thoſe which have laboured with me, in 
the eſtabliſhment of he Goſpel, The Greek word ſignifies, Who have 
faught with mes. 

TAE ſame apoſtle does likewiſe ahi allude to the ancient mi- 
litary diſcipline ; the principal laws of which, as related by Flawins Ye. 
getius, when he is ſpeaking of the Roman ſoldiers, are theſe: They nei- 
ther gave I hemſelves up to any pleaſures, or to any too great delicacies. 
Tf fezeat incommoded them, they waſhed themſelves in the Tiber. The 
ſame perſon was equally fit either for cultivating land, or commanding 
armies. Ie fee one inſtance of it in Quintius Cincinnatus, who was 
offered the dittatorſhip whilſt he was holding the plough. And it was 
therefore the country-men that were to ſupply the deficiencies of the army. 
The l:ſs a man has taſted of the pleaſures of life, the leſs 1s he terri- 
fied at the approach of death. For, it is in alluſion to theſe laws of 
military diſcipline, that he ſays, that he who has once given himſelf to 
Jesus CHRIST, ought to be diſentangled from all the affairs of the 
world. He writes to Timothy ans, Thou therefore endure hardſhip as 
a good ſoldier of JESUS CHRIST. No man that warreth, entangleth 
himſclf with the affairs of this life, that he may pleaſe him who hath 
choſen him to be a ſoldier®. To this the Roman ſoldiers were obliged, 
as we learn, from the ſame Flavins Vegetiusc. When the ſoldiers were 
once enrolled, there was no other ſervice required of them, nor were they 
troubled with any particular buſmeſs. This is the law which the emperour 
Leo confirmed : The ſoldiers whom the ſtate ſupports and maintains, 

ought not to employ themſelves in any affairs but thoſe of the ſtate. 
They ought not to be employed, either m cultivating lands, or in keep- 
ing ſheep, or in any merchandise; but ought to be whol!'y taken up with 
the buſineſs in which they are engaged. And Grotius proves that the 
loldiers were not permitted ſo much as to marry, and have children: He 


quotes very clear teſtimonics of both Greek and Latin authors, in proof 
of it. 


Tux pay which was given the ſoldiers for their maintenance, Was 
called in Latin, Stivendinms, It conſiſted partly in money, and partly 


FTT LI. 2. c. 19. 
in 
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in the common neceſſaries of life. And from hence it is, that the ſame 
name has been given to the maintenance of the miniſters of the altar, 


who fight under the banners of JESUS CHRIST. No one, ſa 
ſtle, goeth a warfare at his own charges. 


ſin, receive the pay, or wages of it. 


ſays he, is deathb. But what wages? The wages of ſm, 
ays he, 15 death. 1 f > 


4 1 Cor. ix. 7. Rom M 


CHAP, Vin. 


An explanation of ſeveral names, the knowledge of whoſe 
etymologies is neceſſary, m order to underſtand the Scriptures, 


s have I endeavoured to omit nothing in this Introduction, 


- which could render the ſtudy of the ſacred books plain and eaſy. 


I have collected every thing that I thought could be of any uſe in order 


to the underſtanding of it; and I am of opinion, that an attentive and 


laborious reader will, with the aſſiſtance of this work, find tew things that 
will detain him, provided he reads the Scriptures in a language he un- 
derſtands. It were to be wiſhed indeed, that every one had ſome know- 


ledge of the Hebrew tongue, before he undertook the ſtudy of the Ol 


Teſtament. And thus we have ſeen ſome pious perſons make it a duty 


of religion, to ſtudy the language in which God was pleaſed to converſe ; 
with the ancient patriarchs 3 and they have added to this the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue alſo, which is the language of all the authors of the New Teſta- 


ment, except S. Matthew. But the Latin tongue, into which tranſlati- 
ons have been made of all the books of the Bible, is at the {ame time 
both the moſt common, and the moſt caſy; and the relation it bears to the 
French, makes it eaſy for the French reader to underſtand all its idioms, - 
when he reads the holy Scriptures in the French tongue. — 

1 J)VVVVVVVVVV 


ys the apo- 
The publick is obliged to 
ſupply his neceſſities. And this is the preſent condition of the mini- 
ſters of JEsUs CHRIST. A prince is obliged to pay thoſe who fight 
under him; and this made S. Paul ſay, that they who are the ſlaves of 
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AND as then it is no part of my deſign to give the reader here either 


Grammars or Dictionaries of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues, 
there ſcems to remain nothing more for me to ſay concerning theſe three 


languages, which were in ſome ſort ſanctified by the inſcription of the 


croſs of JEsUs CHRIST. But nevertheleſs, it muſt be conſidered, that 


we find ſome words in the ſacred books which are borrowed from 
the original languages, and are not tranſlated; and that we find pro- 


per names in them, which ſignify nothing in other languages, but are 
very ſigniſicative in that from whence they were taken. What, for 
inſtance, would a Frenchman, Lor an Englifhman) underſtand by the 


Word MICHAEL, if he heard it? He would diſcover nothing in it 


but the ſound of thoſe three ſyllables. But in the Hebrew language, 
this name alone ſignifies ſeyeral words. It is the name of that coura- 
vious angel who oppoſcd the pride of the rebellious angels, who would 
have been like the moſt High, and ſtopped them with theſe words, h 
719 like unto God? which is the ſignification of the word M1icHAEL in 
the Hebrew tongue. The greateſt part of the Latin and French pro- 


per names have no ſignification, they were given by chance. But that is 
not the caſe of the Greek and Hebrew names; they are all ſignificative, 
and are very uſeful in ſhewing the character of the perſons or things to 


which they are given, as we have juſt now obſerved of the name MICHA EL. 
S. Jerome in the Preface to his book of the Hebrew names, teaches us 


to obſerve, that when we ſee names which begin with the letter A, which 
the Hebrews call ALEPH, wwe are not therefore to canclude that theſe 
Lords can only begin with that letter; for as they often begin with 


AIN, they ſometimes begin with HE, and ſometimes with HETH; 
and theſe letters change both the names, and their aſpirations. For 
inſtance, the name ABEL, when it begins with an ALEPH, ſignifies 


mourning, or ſorrow ; but when it begins with HE, it ſignifies vanity. 


Thus AMOS, when the firſt letter is ALEPH, ſignifies /frong ; but 


when it is AI N, it ſignifies charging, &c. To which we may add, that 


the greateſt part ot the Hebrew letters are differently pronounced. The 
letter AI N is ſometimes pronounced as an 4, ſometimes as an o, and 


lometimes as gua, and in ſome Greek and Latin names, as e. The ſame 


thing muſt be faid of HET E, which others call CH ET H; and from 


hence it is that interpreters do not all read the Hebrew names in the 


tame 
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ſame manner. In the Hulgate we read I SAIAS, fin the Eugliſb, IS AI- 
AH, ] and others write it JE SCH AI] A: Inſtead of EZECHIAS, 
Lin the Engliſs, HEZ EK IAH others put CHIZCHIJA; and inſtead 


of JERUSALEM, is ſometimes read JERUSCHALAIMA, Oc. 


BESIDES, there are ſeveral Hebrew letters which are very different in 


themſelves, though by their pronunciation they appear to us to be the ſame, 
and we therefore expreſs them by the ſame character. For inſtance,we expreſs 
the CAPH, the COPH, and ſometimes the CHE TH, by the letter e; 
GIMEL, or GHIMEL, and AIN, or GNAIN, by the letter g our 


s ſerves to expreſs three Hebrew letters, SAMECH, TSADE, and 


SCHIN, or SIN; and the names which we begin with a r, may be- 
gin witha THETH, ora THAU. I thought it proper to make theſe 


remarks, that the different manner in which interpreters render the ſame 


words, may not confound the reader, who knows nothing at all of the 
Hebrew language. 


I SHALL atpreſent enquire only into the etymologies of ſome of thoſe 


_ Greek and Hebrew names which arc moſt frequently found in the Scripture, 


and which may ſerve for a rule to find out the reſt. One name is ſome- 


times compounded of two or more names, among which it was uſual to 
inſert one of the names of God. We have obferved, that there are ten 
names applied to God in Scripture, but they were not all inſerted in other 


names, in the ſame manner. JAH is a diminutive of the ineffable name 
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TEHOVAH, which was added to ſeveral names, as in ISAIAS, or 


JESCHAIJA, that is, 7he ſalvation of ] AH, or the ſalvation of the 
Lord. The name EL was that which they moſt frequently compounded 
other names of, as in MICHAEL, which ſignifies, Mao is like unto 


God? GABRIEL, the ſtrength of God, &c. ADONA] is alſo one 


of the names of God, whence comes ADONIJ]AH, the Lord reigneth. 


BUT they had alſo other names beſides thoſe of God, which they added 
to their common names, and they were chiefly theſe. AB, father; whence 


comes ABRAM, an exalted father, ABRAHAM, a father of many 


nations. ABDA, ſervant ; whence comes ABDIAS, [or as we read it 
in Engliſh, OBADIAH] zhe ſcruant of the Lord. BEN and BAR 
| fignify ſon; and hence come BENAIAH, 7. e. the ſon of the Lord, 
and BA RIO NA. 2. e. the ſon of the dove. BETH 4 houſe, and CAR. 
TATH à town, arc added to names of places; as in BET HAVE N, 


char 
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that is, A houſe of muy, Kc. ISCH fi gnifies a man; and hence 
comes IS CARIO TES. z. e. A man of the village of CARIOT. 
From MELECH #@ king comes ABIMELECH, that is, the father- 
king. From NATHAN 2 gift, NATHANAEL, that is,The gift of God,&c. 
THESE inſtances arc enough to ſhew how the Jews compounded their 


names. I now proceed to give ſome account, in an alphabetical order, of 


the etymologies of the principal names that are found in Scripture; that 


is, of thoſe, the knowledge of which i is of moſt ule, in order to a perfect 


| underſtanding of the Scriptures. 


AB ſignifies father. A BIA H, father of the Lord, &c. 
ABEL with an ALEPH at the beginning of it ſignifies grief, un- 


eaſmeſs; with an HE, it ſignifies vanity. The name of ABEL, the 
ſon of ADAM, begins with an HE. 


ABESSALON* ſignifies the father of peace. 
AB RA M, 4 father very highly cxaited, ABRAHAM, A futhe ; 
of a great people. It is evident, that there was great reaſon for giving 


theſe names to this patriarch. Before he was called by God, he may be 
truly ſaid to have been @ father very kigh ly exalted, or a great man; and 
when in obedience to the commands of God, he left his own country to 


come into the land of Canaan, he deſerved to be called The Father of 
a great people. 


ABA DD ON, is the name Which is given in 1 to the de. - 


ſtroying angel®. It comes from an Hebrew verb which ſignifies to ruin, or 


to deſtroy, which is the ſignification of the Greek word Apollyon, which is 
uſed in that place. 


ACH and ACHAH ſignify brother, which were added to many other 


names: ACHAB, that is, 7he brother of the father; ACHIA, the 
brother of the Lord; ACHIMELECH, my brother the king, &c. 


ADAM, or red. The firſt man was ſo called, becauſe he was made 


of a reddiſh earth. 


ADONIBEZ E CH, the thunderbolt of the Lord. 
AM with an AL EP H, faithful; with an AIN, 4 people; ; whence 


AMMINADAB, a willing people; and AM MON, his people. 


AMOS; - overcharged born down. ANNA, gracious, merciful. 
A N NAS ſignifies almoſt the ſame thing; but when the firſt letter is 


Eng. Abſalom. b Rev. ix. 11. | 
| | AIN, 
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AIN, it fi onifies, who anſwers, or who afflifts. Thus AN A is the 
anſwer, or the affiittion of the Lord. 

ARIEL is the Hebrew name for the a/tar, When it is written with 
an ALEPH, it ſignifies he lion of God. The fire which was burnt 
upon the altar, devoured the victims which were offered upon it. When 
it begins with an HE, it ſignifies the mountain of the Lord. 

AR MAGEDDON is a name uſcd in the Revelations?, whoſe 
ſignification is not very well known. It may come from AR, which 
ſignifies 4 Mountain, and CHE RE MA, which ſignifies deſtruction. As 
if it Was laid, he mountain of deſtruction. 

AZARIAS, or AZARIAH, ſignifies he help of the Lord. 

BAAL, BEEL, or BELUS, is the name of an idol; it ſignifies 
maſter, or lord. To it were added different names, to diſtinguiſh the 

different idols. BAA L- GAP, 2. e. the idol of fortune; B AAL 
HAM ON, 2. e. the idol of the people; BA ALI, my idol; BAA L- 
ME ON, the idol of ſin 3 BEELZEBUB, the idol of flies, &c. 

B ALA ſignifies ancient; whence comesB ALA AM, the old-age of the 
people, Hence alſo comes BAL, which is the name of an idol, and 
. ſignifies nothing. The Scripture often gives this name to idols. The 
word BELI in Hebrew fignifies wiithoue, and comes very near to 

B ALA H. BELIAL fignific impious, ungoverned. _ 

| BEN, BAR, and B O AN, ſignify Son. BENAIAS, or BE- 
NAIAH, is the ſon of the Lord; BE NJAMIN ſignifics Ve ſon 
of the right hand; BARNABAS, the ſon of the prophet : BAR- 
THOLOMEUS, 4 ſou who keeps back the Waters 3 BOANER- 
GES, 4 ſon of thunder, &c. 

BARUCH ſignifies bleſſed; of which ſeveral names are formed : 

As BARACHIAS and BARACHEL, who bleſſeth the Lord. 

BERECH in Hebrew ſignifies to bleſs. BEER is a well, or foun- 

ain; BEER-ELIM, the well of the rams, or of the firong, BER. 
S ABEE, or BEERSHEBA, the well of the oath. 

BATH, 4 daughter: Hence BATH-SEBA, or BAT H- SHEBA, 


the daughter of the oath; which is the name of Urijav's wife, whom 
the Vulgate calls BETHSABEE. 


4.79 


Xvi. 16. 


BETH, 
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' BETH, 4 houſe, is a name which was joyned to ſeveral names of 
places: As BET HAB ARA, the houſe of the paſſage; that is, the 
place where they forded the river Jordan. B ET H-E L, the houſe of 
God. BET H- D AGO N, rhe houſe of wheat. BETH-LEHEN, or 


BETHLEHEM, the houſe of bread. BETH-SAMES, or BETH- 
SHE MESH, the houſe of the ſun, &C. 


CADEM, or KEDEM, ſignifies the Eaſt ; CADU MIM, or KE. 


DE MIM, the ancient, or the Eaſtern people. 


CARIATEH, or KIRIATH, @ town, CARIATHARIM, or 


KIRIATH-ARIM, is the 7own of towns. CARIATH-JARIM, 


or KIRIATH-JEARIM, the town of the foreſts. 
CEPHAS is a Hriac name, and ſignifies 4 fone. 


DAN ſignifies he who judgeth, or judgment ; DANIEL, God who 
jJudzeth, or "the judgment of God. 

DAVID ſignifies beloved, 

DIBON ſignifies n,; DIBON- GAD, The abundance * a 
happy ſon. 

E DOM, red. Hence the Edomites, or Idumeans, have their name, 

'ELGANA, « jeaipws Gl. 

ELIE Z ER, the help of God. Soitctimes EL, tic name of God, 


: was joyned to other names of God, as in ELIAS, 


ELIZABETH, the God of the oath. 
ELISEUS, the ſatvation of God, or God who ſaves. 
EMMANUEL, God with us. 
EN, or HEN, 4 fountain. E N- GADDI, the fountain of the goat. 
EN-D OR, 7he fountain of the habitation. EN-GANNIM, the four: 
Fain of gardens. | | 
ESAIAS, or ISAIAH, the ſalvation of 'he Lord. 
ESAU, who layoureth. ESDRA S, or EZRA, who afiteth.. 
ESTHER, who is concealed. 
EZECHIAS, or HEZEKIAH, the ene of the Lord. 
GABA, à little hill. This name is joyned to ſeveral names of places, 
GABRIEL, the man of God, or the frengih of God. 
 GAMALIEL, the reward of God. 
GETH, when it comes from GAT EF, ſignifies à preſs; and 
when it comes from GH E, it ſignifies 4 valley. Thus GET H. 
e 5 REMMON, 
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REMMON, the pomegranate-preſs; GE TH-SEMANE, the valley 
of oft. 

HANAN, gracious, pious, merciful. 
mercy of the Lord, 


HEBREW, 4 ſtranger, one who has paſſed over. This name, as 
has been ſaid, comes from the verb AVAR, 70 paſs over. It was gi- 
ven to Abraham, and his deſcendants, becauſe they paſſed over the 


Euphrates, and ſeveral countries, in order to come into the land of Ca- 
naan. 


TAD, the hand. JADA, to praiſe. From theſe two words comes 


JE DDO, his hand, or praiſe ye ; and from thence comes JUD A US, 
a Jew; that is to ſay, one who praiſes. 


JERUSALEM, the viſion of peace. 
I ES Us, Saviour. This word is alſo pronounced JE S UE, or 
JOSHUA, in Hebrew IEHO SH UA. 
JETHRO, excellent, JOA CHIN, the preparation of the Lord. 
JOACHIM, the reſurrection of the Lord. JOB, affiifted. 
JOANNES, or JOHN, 2% grace, or favour of Cod. 
JORDAN. Jordan. This word is compounded of J OR, which 
ſignifies 4 river, and DAN, which is the name of the place where 
this river riſes. So that it ſignifies, he river of Dan. 
JOSAPHATH, or JEHOSAPHAT, the Lan. 
JOSEPH, augmentation, or mcreaſe. 
JOSE, or JOSHUA, Lord, Saviour. 
ISAAC, laughter. Abraham and Sarahs fon had this name. 
ISMAEL, or ISHMAEL, the Lord heareth. 
ISRAEL, who prevails againſt God. Jacob received this name from 
God, when he wreſtled with the angel. 
LAZARUS, the help of God. LIBANUS, bite: 
MARIA, very bitter, or a ſea of bitterneſs. - 
MATTHAT, 4a gift. MATTHAN IAS, the 37 of God. 
MATTHEW, go z5 given. 
MELECH, 2 king. MELCHIS EDECH, the king of juſtice. 
 MELCHIAS, Lord, inc. MEL CHIEL, God my king, MEL 
CHON, their king. M OLOCH, reigning. 


ANIAS, the grace, or the 
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MESSIAH, anointed, in Greek, Chriſt. 


NATHANAEL, rhe gift of God. NAZAREAN, ſeparated 


OBED, or EBED, /eruant. OBADIAS, the ſervant of the Lord. 
OBED-EDON, or OBED-EDOM, the ſervant of man. 


OCHOSIAS, or AHAZIAH, the poſſeſſion of the Lord. 


PHARES, d:v{yon, ſeparation. PHARISEE, FROGS. 
RAB, great. RABBI, maſter, doctor. 


RAM, exalted, maſculine; RAMA, exalted, feminine : Whence 


comes RAMATHA, the name of a town in Hria, upon mount 


Ephraim. 


RAPHA, pet. RAPHAEL, the phyſick of God 


SALE M, peace, or perfection. SALOMON, or SOLOMON, 
peaceable, or perfect. 


SAMUEL, who 15 eſtabliſhed by God. SARA, lady, princeſs. 
SARA, my lady. SATAN, adverſary. 
SAUL, which is demanded, or which is lent. 


SEDECIAS, or ZEDECHIAH, the juſtice of the Lord. 
 SEMEI, or SHIMEL, who hears. SEMEIAS, or SHEMAIAH, 


diho heareth the Lord. 


SIMON, who obeys. 


THOMAS, atwin. DI D v M U 81 in \ Greek ſignifies the fame ling 
T OB, good. TOBIAS, 4 good maſter. 


_ URIAS, or URIAH, the fire of the Lord. 
ZACHARIAS, or ZECHARIAH, the memory of the Lord 


I Do not deſign to give here an explanation of all the proper names 


that are to be met with in the Bible; my intent is only to give the reader 


a general idea of them; and if I may ſo ſpeak, to open the way for thoſe 


who are inclined to ſcarch farther. There is, indeed, at the end of all the 

Vulzate Bibles, an explanation of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek names; 
but it is very difficult to find out the true ſignification of them without 
ſecing them written in their original tongues: Becauſe there are, as I 


have faid, ſeveral Hebrew letters, which though they differ both in figure 


and pronunciation, yet. cannot be rendered in the Latin tongue, or 
ours, but by the ſame letter. There are alſo, for the ſame reaſon, ſe- 
veral Hebrew names, which though of a very different ſignification, yet 
cannot be expreſſed in our language but by the ſame word. And in order 


there- 
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therefore to diſcover the origin of theſe words, it is neceſſary that we have 
ſome little knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. The Prolegomena to the 
Antwerp Polyglott may afterwards be conſulted ; where you will find a 
catalogue of all the proper names written in their original languages; the 
Hebrew ones in Hebrew, and the Greek ones in Greek. The Hebrew 
names are allo there written in Greek, becauſe the author of the Vulgate 
follows the LXX. in their manner of expreſſing the Hebrew names. This 
catalogue is perfect, nothing can be deſired to be more ſo. 


To this I ſhall here add the explication of ſome Hebrew words which 


were uſually made ule of in the affairs of religion, and which the inter- 

preters not having tranſlated, are often found in the Latin Scriptures®. 
AMEN is a mark of affirmation. This word comes from A MAN, 

which ſignifies % be faithful. TesUs CuRistT often uſed this word, 


and even repeated it, to fignify a kind of oath. lt ſignifies aſſuredly, or iu 


truth. And it is in this ſenſe that S. Paul underſtood it, when he ſaid 
that the promiſes of God were Naz and Amen”. Theſe two words, one 


of which is Greek, and the other Hebrew, ſignify the ſame thing ; and 


the Latin interpreter has rendered them by the verb /. And the LXX. 
often tranſlate the word AMEN by this verb and Genoito; that is to ſay 


in Latin, Fiat, or ſo be it: Which ſhews that the word AMEN, is a 


mark of conſent and deſire. EO "LPs : 
 ALLELUIA, or HALLELUJAH, is a word we often meet with 


in the Fſalms, and the Yulgaze has preſerved it: It ſignifies praiſe ye the 


Lord. - 
Tur CHER UBIMS were figures compounded of thoſe of ſeveral 


animals, which no body now knows how to deſcribe. God commanded 


Moſes to put ſome of them over the propitiatory, or cover of the ark of 
the covenant, as if this ark had been @ chariot, which they call in Hebrew 
RA CH AB,, adding to it the letter Caph, which is called The Particle 


of reſemblances: So that the word CHER UBIM ſignifies as 4 chariot. 


Ez«kzel® ſays, that the figures of the CHerubims were compounded of four 
other figures. And the greateſt part of the interpreters give them childrens 
faces, and think they took their names from thence. For, RUB, or 
RAVIA, in the CHaldee language, with the letter CAP H, which, 
as I have ſaid, is the mark of reſemblance, ſignifies as children. But the 


. e. The Vulgate. b 2 Cor. i. 20. © Or rather RECHUB "x . 
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Seripture alſo gives the name of Cherubims to the angels whom God ap- 


pointed to guard paradiſe after Adam had been driven out of it. God, 


ſays the Scripture, having drove out the man, placed at the Eaſt of the gar. 


den of Eden Cherubims and a flaming ſword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life®, 


GEHENNA is a word compounded of GHE, which ſignifies 4 val. 


ley, and HEN NON, which is the proper name of a man, and has ſince 


been given to-a valley near the city of Jeruſalem, in which the idol Mo. 
loch was worſhipped, in honour of whom the Jews were barbarous enough 
to burn their own children alive, Which cruelty is the reaſon why this 


name has ſince been uſed to ſignify the place which is appointed for the 


eternal puniſhment of the reprobates ; and alſo to ſignify the torments they 


Juffer with the devil and his rebellious angels. 


HOSANNA, in Hebrew HOSI ANNA, is a word which ſignifies 


O God ſave us, or help us. TheJews often repeated it on their days of 


rejoycing, and in their wiſhes for the proſperity of ſome perſons of di- 


ſtinction, as for that of a new king. We find it in the 118th Pſalm, 
(v. 25.) and they to this day repeat it on their feaſt of tabernacles. They 
_ alſo give the name of Hoſanna to the branch which they carry in their 
hands on this day. On this feſtival they celebrate their expectation of the 


deliverance of Iſrael by the Meſſiah ; and therefore looking on Jes us 
CHRIST as the Meſſiah, when he entered triumphantly into Feruſalem, 


they received him with branches in their hands,and crying HOSANNA®. 
MESSIAH comes from the Hebrew MA S CHA CH, which ſigni- 
fies 70 anoint. It is the name which the Jews themſelves give to him 


whom their kings and prieſts typified by their anointings. They now add 
to this name that of MELECH, and pronounce it MEL EECH HA- 


MASHIACH; that is, King Meſſiah; or, Meſſiah the king. They alſo call 


him CHRIST, from a Greek verb which ſignifies to ano;mt. Our Lord 


Ixsus CuRISH who was born of the virgin Mary, has ſufficiently ſhewn 


both by his diſcourſes and actions, that he was the Meſſiah, which God | 


promiſed to mankind, 


PASSOVER, or rather PASCHA, comes from PASACH, 
which ſignifies fo paſs over. Theodotion and ſeveral other interpreters 
have rendered the Hebrew word P ASACH, by that of paoty 3 and the 
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Vulgate does alſo ſometimes make uſe of the word Phaſe? : But the Syrians 
and Chalaeans add an ALEPH, and tranſlate it PISCHA,or P ASCHA; 
in which the LXX. have followed them, becauſe this was the language of 
the Jews when they returned from the captivity of Babylon. P ASCHA 
in Hebrew is the ſame thing as paſſage, or paſſing over. The Jews cele- 
brate in this feſtival the memory of the deſtroying angel's paſſmg over them, 
when he paſſed through Egypt, and killed the firſt-born of the Egyptians, 
but ſpared the houſes of the {ſrae/ztes, whoſe doors were ſtained with the 
blood of the lambs, which God had commanded them to kill, and which. 
for that reaſon were called 7he paſſover, 

RACA is a Jyriack word, and comes from RE CH, which lg igni- 


fies empty. It is a term of reproach, and is as much as to ſay, A man has 
neither Wit nor judgment. 


S AB AOT, or TSEBA OTE, ſignifies of armies, and comes from 

the verb TS ABA, 0 fight. The word TS AB A allo ſignifies an aſſem- 
bly of people, or an army; which is therefore metaphorically applied to the 
ſtars, which are as it were the militia F heaven, and are drawn up in a. 
wonderful order. 

S ABBA TON comes from SAB ATH ro reſt, or not to work. 

SER APHIM is a word which ſignifies a thing that is on fire. 
Tſaiahv makes uſe of it to expreſs thoſe angels by, who brought and laid 
a coal of fire upon his lips. And it is either for this reaſon they are called 
SERAPHIM, or becauſe of their appearance, Which was bright, and 
bike fire ©. 

TERAP H IM were idols and images which they an and were 
the Dii Penates of the ancientsd, which were appointed to watch over 
the houſe. The learned think they were human figures to which they paid. 
a religious worſhip, and which were therefore forbidden to be made. 
War now remains is to give ſome account of the Greek names alſo; 
which though ſometimes made uſe of in the Latin tranſlation, can yet be 
applicd to no ſenſe, unleſs we know ſomething of the Greek tongue. Which. 

is a very copious language, and has this in common with the Hebrew, that 
its names are not empty ſounds, which only fi gnify the things they are the 
ſigns of, becauſe uſe has ſo © piles them, as It happens | in other languages. 


2 Exod. Xii. 11. b vi. 2. © See p. 411. Note g. 4 This is Pere Mont: | 
 faucon's opinion of them. See L; Antiquite POO” To. 4. Liv. 4. Chap. a. 
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A perſon who underſtands Greek, eaſily diſcovers the reaſon why certain 
names are made uſe of rather to ſignify one thing than another. And as 


then it becomes us not to ſpeak, hear, or read any word, whoſe pronun- 


_ ciation does not at the ſame time give a clear and diſtin& idea of the thing 


it would expreſs; I come now to explain the Greek words which the Latin 


interpreters of Scripture have not thought fit to turn into Latin, though it 


would ſometimes have been more convenient to have done it, as in the 


following paſlage of Ezekzel*. And thou ſhalt prepare a meat. offering 


for it every morning, the ſixth part of an ephah of fine flour, and the 


third part of an hm of oyl, to temper with the fine flour; a meat-offer. 
ing continually by a. perpetual ordinance unto the Lord. In the Yulgate it 


is, faciet ſacrificium ſuper eo cata mane mane. The word:Cata is a Greek 


- prepoſition which ought to have been rendered in Latin, ſecundum. It is 


here commanded to offer ſacrifice every morning in the morning; that is, 
every day in the morning, or every morning. And the word ſacrificium, 


which the Y/wgate uſes, is allo equivocal. It is uſually taken for the offer- 


ing up of a victim in ſacrifice. But in the Hebrew you have here the word 


 MINACHA, which is a clearer term, and fi ignifies, as 1 have already 


the bottom, and what is called the privatibée à; and it is as much 
as to ſay, bottomieſs. An ABYSS ſignifies a guiph, lake, or other col- 


ſaid, an offering of fine flour mixed with ol. 
The Greek words which are unexplained in the Latin Bible, are, ac- 
cording to their alphabetical order, as follows. 


AB VSS US, an abyſs, is compounded of a word which ſignifies 


lection of waters which is of an immenſe depth; and in this ſenſe thoſe 


Jews underſtood it who tranſlated the holy Scriptures into Greek. 


ANATHEMA comes from a verb which ſignifies to ſeparate, or to 


devote. It ſignifies a thing ſeparated from common ule, in order to its 


being conſecrated to God, with imprecations that they who ſhall be 


raſh enough to turn it again to common uſe, may feel the moſt ter- 


rible effects of God's wrath. The apoſtle deſires to be Anathema for 


his brethren; that is, he devoted himſelf to ſuffer all thoſe evils in his 
'own perſon, which God might juſtly have brought upon his brethren, 


2 avi. 14. d Rom. ix. 3. Or rather, he deſires 10 ſuffer remporal death, if that 


could be 'a means of — the ſpiritual good of his brethren the ie Jour. 
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Chap. VIII. the Holy Scriptures. 


ANGELUS, angel, ambaſſadour, deputy, Lor meſſenger] in Hebrew 
MALEACH. The word angel comes from a verb which ſignifies 70 
declare. It is uſed to ſignify the deputies of princes and great Lords, who 
are entruſted with their orders, and the care of their affairs in foreign coun- 
tries. And the miniſters of God, whom he ſends from heaven, whom he 
has entruſted with affairs of the greateſt conſequence, and whom he makes 
uſe of for the good of mankind, are alſo called by this name. Of the 
angels, (ſtrictly ſo called) ſome are rebellious, and others continue faith- 
ful. The former are the devils, the latter are thoſe happy ſpirits which 


are always in the preſence of God, and ready to put his commands 1 in exe- 
cution. 


ANTICHRIST U 8. that is, Antichriſt, is a Greek word. ANTI 
denotes oppoſition; ſo that by Antichriſt we are to underſtand one who is 
oppoſed to JESUS CHRIST; as that wicked one will be, who muſt come 
before the conſummation of all things, and will raiſe the moſt terrible per- 

ſecution againſt the Chriſtian Church, that it has ever felt. Sb 
APOCALYPSE, ſignifies 4 revelation, or manifeſtation of hidden 
things. It is the name of the laſt book of the Scriptures, which contains 
ſeveral things which were revealed to the apoſtle S. ohn. | 
APOSTATE is a name given to thoſe who have been wicked enough 
to deſert the faith, APOSTASLE 15 the ſame thing as I or 
quitting any thing. 
APOSTLE is a Greek word which ſignifies in general, a meſſen- 
ger, or deputy, who is to take care of the affairs of the church, or a re- 
publick. It was ſo uſed even by the Athenians. Among chriſtians it fig- | 
nifies thoſe great men whom TROVE: CHRIST himſelf ſent to by the | 
foundations of his church. 

 ARCHISYNAGOGUS, or governour of the ſynagogue, is com- 
_ pounded of ARCHI, which ſignifies 2 prince: So that we are to under- 
ſtand the fir/#, or principal perſon belonging to a ſynagogue. Thus the 
chief angels are called eArchangels, and the title of ARCHITRI- 
CLINUS was given to the maſter of the place where veds were preps | 
red for entertainmentsꝰ. 


Or perhaps rather to the maſter of the feaſt, or maſter of the ceremonics, a? publ ck enter= 
Fainments. | 
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ARE O F: AGUS is the name of the place where the Aubin: met 
to deliberate of their affairs; [ it ſignifies, as we render it in nn g 
Mars. Hill.] 

AZ VME, that is, without leaven. Z V M O 8 is leaven; and 
the ALPHA which is called privative, is the ſame thing as withornr. 

' BAPTISM comes from a verb which ſignifies o waſh, or to dip into 


the water : And becauſe they who are thus waſhed in water, are cleanſed 


and purified, therefore the word is ſometimes uſed to {i ignify Immerſion, 


or Purification, 


BRAVIUM (Greek bea bete) is the name given to the reward which 
was given to thoſc who came off victorious, in the combats and publick 


ſports. 


CATARACTES were a ſort of openings, or windows, which were 
at the tops of their houſes. When they were: open, any thing might 
caſily be let down from the top of the houſe to the bottom. And it 
is in this ſenſe, that the Scripture accommodating it ſelf to our way of 


ſpeaking, ſays, that God opened the cataracts of heaven, when he ſent 


the rains which brought down the waters of the deluge upon the earth, 


CATECHESE, or CATECHIS M, are names which come from 


a verb which ſignifies fo inſtruct viva voce. The CATECHUMENS 


were thoſe who were taught the firſt principles of the faith, 1n order to 
prepare them for baptiſm. _ 


CATHOLICK, that is, univerſal. 
CHRIST, that is, anointed, in Hebrew Meſſiah. 
 CLERUS, Clergy, properly ſignifies lot, or that which fell to any 


one by lot; and from hence it came to be uſed to fig gnify an inheri. 
Fance. This name is now appropriated to thoſe who are ſet apart for 
the ſervice of God, and have choſen him to be their πeritance. 


CONOPEUM was a ſort of vail made in the form of a fine net, 


' which left a paſſage for the light, and at the ſame time kept out the 
flies. The FEgyprzans uſed to throw fine nets - all over their beds, to 


guard them againſt certain flies which are called in French Couſins, and in 
Greek CoN op ES. The ponds and marſhes Which Zgyp? is full of 
breed a great number of theſe inſects. And perhaps they who tranſlated 


the hiſtory of Judith into Greek, ſpake after their country manner, when 


Gen. vii. 11. Fulg. Windows. Eng. 


they 


* 
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they ſaid that Judith pulled down the Conoeum of Holoferne's bed, af- 
ter ſhe had cut off his head'. 

DEM ON ſignifies on who knows ſo that it is taken both in a good 
and bad ſenſe. Homer applies it to his gods; and it is now commonly ap- 


plied to the rebellious angels, who endeavoured to cauſe thoſe honours 
to be paid to themſelves, which belong only to God. 


 DEUTERONOMY is the ſecond law. It is the name of the 
laſt book of Moſes, in which this law-giver repeats, and if I may ſo ſpeak, 


propoſes a ſecond time, the law which had been already written in the bw 
ceding books. 
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DIABOLUS, devil, that is, calummiator, or one who Kruſe fallh. 
The Greeks give this name to thoſe who give themſelves up to win ; 
and from thence it came to be applicd to evil angels. 


DIACONUS, deacon, that is, miniſter; it comes from a verb which 
bf gnifies to ſerve. 


DIADEM properly ſi ignifies a wreath, which emperours and kings 
formerly wore round their heads, to ſhew their dignity. + 
ECCLESIA, church. This word properly ſignifies an aſſembly pe” 


people called together by the order of the magiſtrates ; Whence it comes 
to be applied to all thoſe whom God has called to eternal life. 


ECCLE SIASTES is one Who harangues the prople in an aſſem- 
| bly. 
EN CNIA comes from a Greek word which i gnifies fo renew, 
The interpreters of Scripture make uſe of it, to tranſlate by it the He- 
brew CHAN AK, which may be underſtood of all dedications?, whe- 
ther that which is made after the building of a temple, or that which is 
made after it has been purified, and if I may ſo ſpeak, renewed. 


EPISCOPUS, Biſhop, comes from a Greek word which ſignifies an 
overſeer, LD 
ETHRN ICUS is the ds thing as Gentile. The J ews called them- 
ſelves the people of God, and gave other people the name of GOIM, 
that is, Nations. So that theſe Nations called in Greek Ethnoz, in Latin 


Gentiles, were the idolaters who did not worſhip the true God, who was 
known only in 7udea. 


Jud. xiii. 9. Vulg. Canopy. Eng. John x. 22. 


N rr 
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E VAN CE LIU M, Goſpel, ſignifies a piece of agreeable, happy, and good 


neus; as that was which informed mankind of the birth of a Saviour. 


EUCHARIST is thankſgiving. 


EXODUS, 4 going out. This is the name of the ſecond book of 
Moſes, ſo called, becauſe the firſt thing ſpoken of in it, is the miraculous. 


march of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 


GAZOPHYLACIUM, treaſury, is properly the place where the 
riches and treaſures of the temple were kept. The firſt part of this word 
ſignifies riches, and the other comes from a verb, which ſignifies 70 keep. 
The place where the alms were kept, were called by this name. 

GENEALOGY is a deſcription of the family and anceſtors, from: 
whom any, one is deſcended, 

HERESY was taken at firſt to ſignify any opinion in general which 


was ſtrictly adhered to, whether it were good or bad; ſo that it pro- 
perly ſignified 2 ſect. But ſince the apoſtles have preached to us the do- 


arine of JESUS CHRIST, and ſince it has been no longer lawful to 


follow any other doctrine, they have been called Heretichs who have ſe- 
parated themſelves from the communion. of the faithful, to follow crrour. 


So that the word is now taken in a bad ſenſe, t. to f. ignify. a ect that re- 
volts and rebels againſt the church. 


HOLOCAUST is a word compounded of an adjective which ſis igni⸗ 
fies whole, and a verb which ſignifies 70 burn. It was properly a ſacrifice 
in which the victim was ertzrely burnt and conſumed upon the altar. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this name has been given, but in a more extenſive ſenſe, to ſome 


other ſacrifices, ſome parts of which the prieſts had for. themſelves. 


IDOL ſignifies 4. fgure, or an image. Nevertheleſs, cuſtom has: ap- 
propriated it to ſignify the ſtatues of the falſe gods, which were themſelves 


called idols, as being nothing elſe but figures of gold, or ſilver, or ſtone, 


or wood. So that this name idol being taken for the falſe god it repre- 


ſents, may well be ſaid, in the language of the ene to be nothing. 
There is but. one God; the gods of the Gentiles are not. And it is in this 
ſenſe, that S. Paul ſays, We know that an idol is nothing in the world. 


From this word zol comes idolatry, which is the worſhip that is paid to 
idols; Idolater, which is he that worſhips them; and idolothuta, which 
ſignifies the fleſs of the vidims, which were offered up in ſacrifice to them. 
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IOTA is the name of a Greek lctter. 


ſtand that it is very little. Nevertheleſs, it is not the ſjnalleſt in the Greek 


alphabet ; but J E SUS CHRIST ſpoke Hebrew, and S. Matthew wrote in 


that language, in which the letter ] OD in the Hebrew alphabet, which an- 


ſwers to the 7074 in the Greek, is but half a letter, and is much leſs than any 
other. 


LAICKS is a name by which the people are called, [as oppoſed to the 


Clergy.} LAOS in Greek ſignifies people. 


MARTYR, according to the import of the Greek, ſignifies any Vit- 


neſs in general; but it is particularly applied to thoſe who have bravery and 


courage enough to confeſs the faith of Js ESUS CHRIST, and to lay down 
their lives in the detence of it. 


MYSTERY is a word which comes from a verb which F onifies fo 


2 up, or to conceal ; ſo that a myſtery is a thing g ſacred and conceal. d. 
NEOPHYTE ſignifies 4 new plant, or à thing newly planted, a 


novice. So that this name is applied to thoſe who being newly converted 


to the faith, are not yet fully inſtructed, nor fully ſettled in it. 


PARADISE is a Greek word which ſignifies a garden, or a park 
or nurſery where trees are brought up, and Where wild beaſts are kept for 


diverſion. The Greek interpreters give this name to the garden God planted 


in Eden, wherein Adam was put before his fall. And it is from this de- 


lightful garden that the name is applied to thoſe happy manſions of bliſs 


which God has prepared for thoſe who ſhall faithfully OE: his com- 
mandments. _ 


PARASCEV E, preparation, is the name that was given to the day 


in which the law commanded the Jews to prepare every thing that was ne- 


ceſſary for life, againſt the ſeventh day, which was the day of reſt. 
PENTATEUCH is a name given to the five books of Moſes. 


PE NT E ſignifies ie, and TEUCHOS à book; ſo that to call them the 


Pentateuch is the ſame thing as to ſay, the five books. 


PENTECOST was the fifzzeth day, reckoning from the day after the 
feaſt of the paſlover, and from thence it takes its name. 
the moſt ſolemn days. 
pPERIPSE MA in Greek i onifics properly ordure, or excrements; and 
it is alſo taken in the Greek for expiation. This name was given to thoſe 


2 v. 18. 


It was one of 


Rrr 2 who 


S. Matthew gives us to undet- 
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who were condemned to death in expiation of ſome crime. And when 
S. Paul fays that he was omnium peripſema, he intended to ſignify there- 
by, that the people had as great an averſion and contempt of him, as of the 
perſons who were condemned to ſuffer death. 

 PHYLACTERIES were pieces of parchment artfully made up, in 


which the Jews put ſome words of the law. We have ſaid enough of theſe 


pee! in the former part of this work. 


PRESBYTER is an od man; this name was given to the mi- 
niſters of the Church, either becauſe they formerly choſe ſuch to be ſo as 


were of an advanced age, or rather becauſe nothing ought to appear in their 


lives and conduct, which is not the effect of a conſummate prudence ; or 


even becauſe they had the ſame reſpect for them, and paid them the ſame ho- 
nours, as they did to perſons of an advanced age. And in this ſenſe there- 
fore this name rather ſhews their dignity than their age. 


PR OPHET, according to the ſignification of the Greek name, imports 
one who foretells future things. But the Helleniſt Jews don't always ſo 
underſtand it. They alſo underſtand by it, 4 teacher, or a man of letters, 
and even à poet. So that S. Paul ſpeaking of a poet who had ſaid that the 
Cretans were liars, calls him in his Epiſtle to Titus, a prophet a. They Who 


made hymns and ſongs were called by this name. 


PROSELYTE is the name which was given to thoſe who left the 


ſuperſtitions of their fathers, to embrace the n religion. The word 
ſignifies a ſtranger. 


PSEUDO is a Greek word which ſignifies falſe, or deceitful : So 


that pſendo-apoſtoli, are falſe apoſites ; 3 pſcudo Prophets, are falſe Pro- 


ours, e 
PYTHONESS ſi 500 2 woman poſſe 2 by a demon, which was 


worſhipped under the name of Python. Apollo was called by this name, 
becauſe he killed the ſerpent Python. But the word is rather to be eee 


from a noun which ſignifies 4 ferpent and 4 Magician : So that by a Py ho. 


meſs we are to underftand à magician- woman. 


SCHISM ſignifies ſeparation. Schiſmaticks are they who. ft zparate 
themſelves from the body of the faithful. 


SYNAGOGUE ſignifies a/embly, But it is all uſed to ſi 8 the 
place where the Jews aſſembled to hear the law of God. 


Ji 12 Vg. 
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S ANHED RIM was the place where the Jewiſh magiſtrates aſſembled. 
I have already ſaid enough of it in the firſt part of this work, The Great 

Janhedrim ſate in the temple. 

TETRARCHY, it is pretended, ſignifies the fourth part of a ſtate, 
fo that a Tetrarch is one who governs that fourth part. But nevertheleſs, 
it ſeems to be rather a title of honour which was inferior to that of Ring 
and Ethnarch, but ſuperior to that of Toparch, 

Ix often happens, that where we find an Hebrew word in the New 
Teſtament, we find alſo the interpretation with it. Thus when the Evan- 
geliſts ſpeak of S. Thomas, they add, who ts called Didymus. Theſe two 
words, one of which is Hebrew and the other Greek, ſignify the ſame thing. 
(vir. Trins.) S. Peter is alſo called Cephas, both which names ſignify a ſtone. 

IT ABITH A and DORCAS are the Greek and Hebrew names of the 
ſame perſon, and both ſignify 2 gat. 

ELVYVMAsS and MAG Us are alſo the names of the ſame man, the 
firſt of which is Hebreu, and the other Greek : [and both ſignify a Te 
 Cerer,] 


AAAAAASIAARABAAGAA Sed 


CHA P. IX. 
The manner of dividing the holy $, eri purer, fo as that they 


may all be read i in a year. 


S the end and deſign of this: woth 55:00 inſpire the reader, with 
a taſt and love for the holy Scripture, to make plain the diffi. 
culties of it, and to give light to it; it is now time, after having ſaid 
all that I think neceſſary to this deſign, that I ſhould ſet down the order 
which may be preſcribed for dividing it in ſuch a manner, as that it 
may be all read every year. For it is a moſt pious cuſtom, and very 
falutary to the ſoul, not to let any day paſs, without reading ſomething 
in this divine book. Nothing can conduce more to the ſupport and: 
nouriſhment of our faith, the regulation of our manners, and the filling 
our fouls with all ſpiritual comforts, 


ALL 
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ALL the Bible is holy, every thing in it is inſpired by God; but it is 
like a temple, in which though all be conſecrated to God, yet ſome places 
in it are more holy, and more venerable than others. In the ſame manner 
ſome parts of the Bible are more holy than the reſt, or are at leaſt more 
proper to make us ſo: And in this rank I put the Goſpe/. It contains the 
life of JESUS CHRIST, the hiſtory of his miracles, and his divine ir- 
ſtructions which make up the body of chriſtian morality. His miracles 

convince us of his divinity, his life is the pattern of ours, and his inſtructions 
are the rules by which we are to walk in it; and noday ought therefore to 
be let ſlip without reading ſome part of the Goſpel, ſince our lives are to be 


regulated, and we ſhall hereafter be examined by it. The workman never 
* aſide his rule and compaſs. 


An ND among thoſk parts of Scripture, which ought to be puinci read, 
J alſo place the book of Pſalms; becauſe it is moſt proper to aſſiſt us in the 5 
moſt eſſential duties which are due from man to God; namely, prayer and 5 ; 
thankſgiving. For if our not knowing how to pray, and our being ignorant 3 
of what we ought to ask, makes us ſtand in need of the HoLY GHOST to 
aſſiſt our weakneſs; how much more difficult is it for us to praiſe the ſu- 
pream majeſty of heaven, who are in his ſight but duſt and aſhes? Now the 
Pſulms of David teach us both how to prazſe God, and how to pray to 
him. No body has ſpoken more worthily of the divine power, orcatnels, 
holineſs, mercy, and providence, than the Royal Prophet. The wonders of 
the creation, the beauty and order of the univerſe, the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, and different ſeaſons, the infinite vanity of the creatures, and the 
| ſurprizing ſplendour and number of the ſtars are all repreſented by him with 
the molt lively eloquence, He ſpeaks of all the elements and the beings 
which are particularly appointed to ſhew the power of God, and to execute 
his commands, I mean winds, thunder, and tempeſts. Who has cyer 
given a more dively, and more magnificent deſcription of them than David? 
And is not all the hiſtory of the Jewiſh people, from the calling of Abra. 
ham till they became the peaceable poſſeſſors of the land of promiſe, con- 
tained in the Pſalms, and lo adorned with the fineſt beauties of poetry, that 
prophane authors have nothing of this kind which can equal the poems of 
this great King? But what ought to make this book moſt eſteemed and valued 
Þy chriſtians, is, its containing ſome of the cleareſt Prophecies concerning 


3 Is 
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Jesvs CHRIST: So that this book becomes thereby as proper a ſtudy 
for Chriſtians as for Jews. 
The Pſalms are allo excellent prayers. The miſery of man was ne- 
ver better expreſſed, or his wants more ſtrongly repreſented, than by the 
Pſalmiſt. We here find the moſt preſſing motives that can be made uſe 
of, to incline the Almighty to favour us, and to engage him in our. 
aſſiſtance. David makes uſe of every inducement, and neglects nothing 
that can be perſwaſive; and when he cannot find in himſelf ſufficien 
reaſons for his obtaining his petitions, he has recourſe to God himſelf: 
and drawing reaſons for ſucceſs from the divine nature, engages God for 
his own glory's ſake, not to give up his people into the hands of their 
cnemies, who would inſult their God, for having deſerted them. And 
this is what has made the church always have a particular reſpect and love for 
the P/alms; inſomuch that they were all of them formerly appointed to be 
read over once a week in the publick offices. And every private perſon 
ought, according to her example, to have theſe divine ſongs always in his 
mouth. So that we mult diſtinguiſh the other books of Scripture, which are 
read only at certain ſeaſons of the year, from the Pſalms and the Goſpel : 
Theſe ought to be read every day 2. And as to what is the proper buſineſs 
of. this place, the dividing the reſt. of the Bible in ſuch a manner, as that the 
whole may be read over in a year; it ſeems to be of little conſequence, to 
keep any order in it, provided the whole be read over, and begun anew 
every year; but nevertheleſs, it will be granted to be yet better to be or- 
derly and regular in it. Now of all the methods that can be propoſed, 
none is more juſt, than the following in our private readings, the publick 
| leflons of the church. Beſides, that this uniformity is moſt pious and ac- 
ceptable to the Lord ; the. care the church has taken to chooſe out ſuch 
paſſages of the ſacred books, as relate to the myſteries which are celebra- 
ted in it, does alſo much ede ute to our inſtruction 1 in religion, and to the: 
z filling our minds with the ſpirit of it. 
WIE have obſerved that the ſynagogue cauſed the ſacred books to be read 
to her children, in her publick aſſemblies. For Moſes, as is ſaid in the 
Acls, bath of old time, in every city, them that preach him, being read 


Horw wk is this with the practice of the Church of England, which in her publick 
offices reads over the whole book of Pſalms once a month, and all the 9 three times in 
a hear? 
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in the Hnagagues every ſabbath-day*. And the Jewiſh Calendar ſhews 
exactly how the Scriptures, and each chapter and ſection muſt be read, as 
we have · ſeen. In imitation of whoſe example it is, that the church has 
always commanded the Scriptures to be read in her offices. But whereas 
only ſome very ſhort paſſages of Scripture, or rather only the title and be- 
ginning of each book is now read in the Roman Breviary, the church for- 
merly read every book entirely over without omitting any part of it. 

AND it was in conformity to ſo venerable a cuſtom, and the general 
ſentiments of the church, that a perſon as learned as pious, printed a pam- 
phlet in French, in the year 1669, at Savreux, in which he propoſes a 
method of reading the Scripture every day according to the publick offices. 
With this method, the whole Scripture may be entirely read over once a 
year, without making the readings to be too long at a time. For ſome 
chapters, which contain only genealogies, and an enumeration of families, 
may be paſſed over. And on the ſolemn days no reading is appointed, be- 

cauſe it is ſuppoſed that Oy one is then ſuthciently taken up with the pub- 
lick offices of the church, . 
T Es treatiſe is ſo fine a one, that Ithoug ht my ſelf obliged to inſert it here 

| falmoſt} entire. The author of the Latin work which I tranſlateb, contents 

himſelf with abridging it; but I am perſwaded that the reader will not think 2 

it too long in this tranſlation. It is a little prolix, but nothing Is men- = 

tioned but what is material. £ 


2 XV. 21. d Theſe are the and of the French tranſlator, not of Pere Lamy, ak is 


20w mnown to be the author of the work here ſpoken of. And it muſt be here obſerved, hat ſome 
— parts f this treateſe are omitted in the OY, for ans given in the preface. 
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4 new method for di poſing of the ſeveral parts of the holy 7 2 


Scriptures : m ſuch a manner as that they may all be readin ® 
the ſpace of a year, and with moſt convenience and advantage. 9 


a 


The differ- O ME of thak who have propoſed methods for reading all the Scri- 
ent me- 


barer ptures in a regular time, have confined themſelves to the civil year, 23 
4 0 : 3 1 
pay Bi the S 1 55 that have hitherto been propoſed, and wherein this differs from them. 1 
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dividing the number of the chapters of the Bible, by that of the months 

or days of the year, to ſhew how much muſt be read every day, or every 
month, in order to finiſh the whole in the year: And this has plainly not 
much difficulty in it. 
OTHERS conſidering that nothing is more commendable, than to purſue 
the general directions of the curch in our private deyotions, have endca- 
voured to accommodate theſe pious readings to the order that is kept in the 
Breviary; it being evident, that the church has conſccratcd certain books of 
Scripture to certain times, in order the better to imprint on our minds the 
myſteries which are then celebrated. 
Bur as this way of dividing the Scriptures is not ſo caſily adjuſted as the 
other, becauſe of the difficulty of reading whole books of Scriptute, while 
the church reads only ſome chapters of them ; ſome perſons have theretore 
obſerved, that the method of this kind, which was propolcd ſome years 
ſince, and ſeveral times printed, had two conſiderabi- inconveniencies in it. 
The fir/# is, that it often happened that too much was appointed to be read at 

once, ſome days having five or ſix, and ſometimes ſcven chapters allotted 
them: And the ſecond, that ſometimes it appointed nothing but picces 8 
morality to be read, which is filling the mind with too much nourihun nt at 
a time; and that at other times it appointed nothing but hiſtorical puts. 
which are not ſo inſtructive and edifying to all ſorts of perſons. 

AND conſidering therefore that that method which beſt agrees «| |. 
general order of the church, (which we ſhould al ways W even iu he 
ſmalleſt things) is undoubtedly preferable to all others; we have thougii 1 
our duty to preſerve it, and have at the ſame time endeavoured to remove 
the two inconveniences beforementioned, in the New-method, Which is 
propoſed in the following tables: For, we have endeavoured to adjuſt every 

thing ſo well in it, that though in the ſpace of a year we read the whole 
Scripture, (except ſome enumerations of proper names which may be omit- 
ted) yet there is generally but three or four chapters to be read in a day, 
And as for the Second difficulty, we have mixed the moral and hiſtorical 
| books together as well as we could, that ſo every onemay daily, with caſe, find 
{ome {piritual nouriſhment and edification; imitating in this the commendable 
conduct of the ancicnts, who, as Caſſian obſerves, generally put a leſſon 
both out of the Old and New Teſtament, in their nocturnal offices. 
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W x have likewiſe as nearly proportioned every days reading to one ano- 
ther as was poſſible, putting tewer chapters together when they are long, 
and more when they are ſhort. But we ſet down nothing particular to be 
read on the ſolemn feſtivals, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that the ſervice of the 


church ought at thofe times ſufficiently to employ our thoughts in meditati- . ; 
ons on the myſteries which are then celebrated, as has alrcady been © 5 
(crved. ET 
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9.1 | 

Of he Ci. BUT in order to a right underſtanding of the method which we have 4 

20 del. followed in this table, it muſt be obſerved that the year conſiſts of 3 65 days A 

aſtical and ſomewhat more than fix hours; becauſe the ſun is ſo long in making his ; 

Yar: reyolution, before he returns to the point from whence he ſet out. 4 : 

Wich days, if divided by ſeven, make fifty two weeks, and one day z 

over; and theſe fix hours are kept to make a day every fourth ycar, which is | 

inſerted in the ſixth of the Calends of March, that is, the four and twentieth 

day of February. And this day is called B. ſextis, and the year in which it 

falls Biſſcætilis; becauſe they reckoned in Latin on theſe years, bis ſexts ca- 

lendas, that is, they reckoned the ſixth day of | the calend's twice; 1 mean twice 
before the firſt day of March follow ing, [or twice in the ſame year.] 


Tx days of the week (called in Latin Feriæ) are marked in the ca/cn.- 
dar by theſe ſeven letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. So that if the year 
conſi {ted only of fifty two weeks, theſe ſeven letters would make a conti- 
nual circle, Which would begin every year. But the odd day which the 
year contains above fifty two weeks, makes the year always end with the 
ſame letter, and the ſame day of the week, with which it began; and conſe- 

quently the next year cannot begin with the ſame day of the week, but with 
the following one. Which is the reaſon of the change that is neceſſarily =_ 
made of the dominical letters every year, ſince the letter which one year is 2 
the Sunday. letter, mult, for this reaſon, be the Munday. letter of the next g 
year: And hence it alſo comes to paſs, that the feſtivals which are fixed to 
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certain days of the month, muſt conſequentiy change the days of the week 1 
On which they fall. = 


NeveRTHELESS, if this was the only difference, theſe feſtivals and 
theſe dominical letters would return in the ſame circle every ſeven years. 


But becauſe there is alſo every four years, an intercalary day, or bifſextile, Z 
which makes the fourth years, or /cap-years, to confilt of 366 days; there. 
fore ) 
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fore this circle cannot return to its firſt order in ſeven years, but it muſt be 
four times ſeven years, that is, twenty eight years, before it begins again in 
the ſame order it did at firſt. And this is what is called The Cycle of the Sun, 
or the Circle of the dominical letters, which ſerve to regulate the week days 


, =p 


in every year, and the feſtivals which are fixed to certain days of the month. 


Bur neither is this circle ſufficient to reduce the other feſtivals which are 
called Movable, to the fame order, and the ſame time; becauſe they depend 
upon Eaſter-day, which being fixed according to a full moon in March, 


does therefore happen ſometimes ſooner, and ſometimes later. For if we 


would have the years to return in one perpetual regular courſe, as well with 
regard to theſe feſtivals as the others, we muſt make a cycle of ſeveral hun- 


dred years long. But nevertheleſs, it may be obſerved, that there are properly but 


thirty ſix differences in all this, and that therefore thirty fix briefs, or tables, 


would be ſufficient to regulate the publick offices for ever; though not ſo 


as that they ſhould always fall in the ſame order and ſucceſſion with reſpect to 
one another, yet ſo as that the Epacts and Dominical Letters would agree 
together. For, as in the circle of twenty eight years, the ſame Letters return 
five times, ſo in this other circle, the ſame Eypacts would return ſeveral times. 


Each particular Epact might allo fall upon the ſame day with cach particular 

Dominical Letter; and ſeveral Epacts might joyn with each Letter, in giving 
Eaſter on the ſame day: So that this order would depend upon this con- 
currence of the Letters and Epifts, as is known to all who underſtand a 


little of the diſpoſition of the Calendar, and as may be ſcen in the Tables 


for ſinding Eaſter, which it would take up too much time here to explain. 


| AND that I may not detain the reader with any thing that is foreign to 
my ſubjed,. I ſhall barely conſider the year, either as Civil, Or as Eccle. 


ſraſticat. 


THE Civil year always begins on the firſt day of Tana be it what 


day of the week it will, and ends likewilc the laſt day of December, con- 
ſiſting of either 365, or 366 days, as is before explained. 


TRE Eccleſiaſtical year, on the contrary, always begins with a Sunday, 


aud generally conſiſts of fifty two, but ſometimes of fifty three weeks. 


For as this Eccleſiaſtical year reckons only by whole weeks, fo ir muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be that the ſupernumerary day by which the year exceeds fifty two 
weeks, and the intercalary day every fourth, or Leap: -year, muſt add aro- 


. 4 See Whearly on the Common Prayer, Part 1. ch. I; 
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ther week to it every ſix years at leaſt, and ſometimes every five years 
ſince there may happen to fall two /eap-years in five ears. 


ALL the Movable feaſts which are regulated by that of Eaſter, belong 

to the Eccleſiaſtical year, and this year always begins with the firſt ſunday 

in Advent: Becauſe the church having always a regard to JEsUs CHRIST 

in every thing ſhe does, begins her year alſo with his birth; that is, with 

the time of Advent, which ſhe appoints to be the time for our preparing 
our ſelves for the worthy commemoration of his nativity. _ 

TRE Firſt ſunday in Advent is always that ſunday which is next to 
the feaſt of S. Andrew; which was regulated in this manner, that there 
might never be leſs than four weeks, cither compleat, or at leaſt begun in 
Advent: And by this means, this Firſt ſunday in Advent is ſometimes 
carried up ſo high as the 27th of November, and ſometimes brought down ſo 
low as the third of December; which makes it caſy to find room to place 
the fifty third week of the year here before Advent. 


. II. 
The di vi- THAT this method of ranging the Scriptures which is repreſented in 
| 3 oy the following tables, may be the more eaſily underſtood, and may be always 
aſtical uſeful, by making a fort of perpetual circle, we have divided the Eccleſiaſti. 
eee year into certain ſeaſons, and theſe ſeaſons into Fixed and Movable 
Movable Weeks, as ſome authors have already done before us. . 
deck. W call thoſe weeks Fixed, which always fall at the ſame time; and 
thoſe Movable, which are ſometimes placed in one part of the year, and 

| ſometimes | in another. 

Thus the four weeks in Advent are called fixed ; becauſe though the 

fourth is not always compleat, yet a fourth ſunday does always happen in 
Advent, and at the fame time of the year. 

Taz three Sundays after Advent are alſo fixed, becauſe there are 
never leſs than three ſundays between the Fourth e in Advent and | 
Septuageſima-ſimaay. 

Bur between the third Sunday 8 Advent and Septhereſ ma, we 
have placed five other weeks which we call Movable; becauſe they are 

| ſometimes found here either in part, or wholly, and ſometimes they are 
wholly, or in part placed after the 7wenty ſecond Sunday after Trinity, ac- 
cording as the Sepruageſs mg happens to fall, either ſooner or later ; which 


entirely 
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entirely depends upon Eaſter-day, which is regulated by a full moon in 
March, as has been obſerved in the foregoing. ſection. 


THE three weeks of Septuageſima, Sexageſima, and as, are 
alſo fixed as well as the five weeks in Lent,'Paſſion-week, Eaſter-week, and 
the ſix weeks that follow it between that and Mhitſuntide, and Whitfun- 

_ week it ſelf alſo; for theſe always fall in the ſame order, and nothing can 


Interrupt it, though this order begins ſometimes ſooner, and ſometime 
later, as Eaſter happens. 


ArrER Whitſuntide there is alſo Trinity ſimaay, and two and twenty 
ſundays after it, which are fixed, and always the ſame, 
So that if wereckon the Four ſundays in Advent, the three ſundays after 
Advent the three of Septuage/tma, Sexageſima, and Quinquazeſim,the five 
of Lent,that of Paſſion-week, that of Eaſter, the ſix after Eaſter, that of 
Hig untide, that of Trinity, and the two and twenty after Trinity» 
we ſhall find that these are already ſeven and forty which are fixed and 
permanent in their order, in which they always follow one another. 
Bur the five which remain to make up the number of fifty two, of 
which the common, year conſiſts, are not ſo ; becauſe, as has been ob- 
ferved, they may ſometimes be placed after the third ſunday in Ad- 
vent, and ſometimes after the twenty ſecond ſunday after Trin;ty; and 
this is the reaſon why they are called Movable. By which it appears that 
there may be ſometimes ſeven and twenty ſundays between Trinity and 
Advent, and then there will be but three ſundays between Advent and 
Septuageſmma; and that on the contrary, there may ſometimes be eight 
ſundays between Advent and Septuageſima, and then there will be but 
two and twenty ſundays between Trinity and Advent ; which is ncverthe- 
leſs much more uncommon than the other, the laſt week of the year al- 
moſt always falling after Trinity, and making the twenty third after it. | 
© Tarts is the order of the common year, which conſiſts of fitty two- 
weeks. But the extraordinary years have alſo another week belides theſe, 
which makes a fifty third week, and is always that with which theſe years 
end. And therefore though this week does not always happen every year, 
yet we do not call it novebl:, becauſe when it does happen, it is always 
in the ſame place, and can never happen before Sezpruageſima ; though it is 
ſometimes joyned to thoſe movable weeks which are placed after "Za rini- 
4 which it is neceſſary to obſerve, leſt ſo many of theſe movable weeks 


ſhould 
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ſhould be placed before Septuageſima, as not to leave enough to fill up 
the time after Trinity. 

FOR inſtance, There were in the year 1708. five and twenty Sunday 
after Trinity; but that does not imply that therefore three of theſe Mova 
ble weeks were added to the two and twenty, to make up that num- 
ber: For three of theſe Movable weeks having becn in that year placed 
before Sepruageſima, there could remain but two to be placed after Tri- 
nity. But then to theſe two was added the extraordmary week for the 
laſt, which made up the number; and ſo of other years in the like man- 
ner. At the end of our Tables the reader will find this extraordinary 
zeck, with a rule which may ſerve for his direction, that he may never 
miſtake it. Bur it may here be obſerved, that as often as the ſundays be- 
tween Trinity and Advent, joyned to thoſe between Advert and Septua- 
geſima, make in all 31; (or which is the ſame thing) when the wecks 

between Trinity and Advent joyned to the Movable weeks of that year, 
make in all 28, this ſhews that this extraord/nary week muſt then be 
uſed; as will more particularly appear from the Table of the Movable feaſts, 
which we ſhall add to that of the Scriptures. And by this means, this or- 
der will be found to begin al ways at the ſame time, and to be n ſame. 
F. UI. 


The rea- We have in this N. 2w-method, placed the reading of the prophet I SAI AH, 


. 2 3 in Advent, becauſe he is the Evangelical prophet, who is more expreſs and 
He . 


that is particular in his prophecies of the coming of Chriſt, than any other. And 
qc ator we joyn Leviticus with him, not only becauſe it were difficult to find 
27 THIS 


New me- any other time to fix it in; but allo becauſe the ſacrifices mentioned in 
thad. 


ſins, and to become the victim which was to be our purification. 


As to our beginning S. Paul's Epiſtles here, on the fourth ſunday 1 in 


Advent, it ninſt be conſidered, that there would not be time enough to 
read them all over, if we did not begin them till after CHriſtmas; beſides that, 


properly ſpeaking, this fourth fi anday | is not ſo ſtridly in Advent, but that 
it may be conſidered as diſlinct from it. For, according to ſome authors, 


Advent originally was but one and twenty days, which make three weeks, 


which repreſent the three times of our ſaviour's coming to the barren fig- 
tree, of which S. Gregory ſpeaks; namely, before the law, under the law, 
and aſter the law): or his coming among men, by the myſtery of the in- 


carnation, 


this book, contain an infinite number of figures, which may be referred 
to JESUS CHRIST himſelf, who was born only to take upon him our 
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carnation, his coming into men by the operations of his grace, and his 
coming gainſt men to judgment; as has been obſerved by S. Bernard. 
Which is further confirmed by pope Innocent the third, who on account 
of this fourth ſunday, makes two comings to judgment, one immediately 
after death, the other the general one at the laſt day. 


BurT however that be underſtood, nothing ſeems more proper to be 
read in this laſt week of Advent, than this Doftor of grace; ſince if the 


laſt judgment be then the ſubject of our meditations, nothing can better 
diſpoſe us for ſuch reflections than the truths which he teaches us: 


And if it be ſuppoſed that this judgment has been already figured out in the 


preceeding weeks, we are then the more at liberty to begin a new w ſubject | 


this weck, and to look on it as independant. 
Bur however that be, it would perhaps be difficult to find a more proper 


ſcaſon to read S. Paul in, than that which approaches the coming of our 


Redeemer, whoſe grace he ſo often preaches. 
Tux reading of this apoſtle is continued to the Movable weeks; and if 
the Septuageſima happens to fall ſoon, he cannot be read all over, (ac- 


_ cording to our method) till the laſt weeks after Trinity: Which may 
likewiſe ſerve to repreſent to us, by this diſtance of time, the diſtance og 


the nations where S. Paul preached; it being very reaſonable that he 
who laboured more in the Goſpel, and preached it in more different coun- 
tries than all tlie reſt of the apoſtles, ſhould alſo be our meditation at 
more different times than they. 

Leviticus is continued during the whole feſtival of Feſus Chri i/t's 6 
Nativity, which we extend at leaſt to the third ſunday after Advent : 


And then in the Movable weeks which follow, the threc hiſtorics of 


TOBIT, JUDITH, and ESTHER, are joyned with S. Paul. 


Is JUDITH we may learn what care we ought to take not to 


pollute our ſelves at the tables which luxury and intemperance have 


made very prophane?; and that it is only by ſobricty, retirement, and 
prayer, that we can gain the victory over our 2 enemies, of Which 


Holofernes was a ne. 

AND by the example of ESTHE R, we may alſo be led to Joop tem- 
perance, and to hate the vanities of the world; and may obſerve in her 
hiſtory, the difference between thoſe feaſts where nothing is ſought, 


or aimed at, but luxury, and good cheer, and thoſe Which have. 


2 The Carnivals ſeem here to te M232. 


more. 
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more lawful and more honourable views. Since on the one hand we 
here ſee the fall of a great princeſs, which points out that of our own 
ſouls; and on the other, the deſtruction of Haman, and the exaltation of 
Eſther and Mordecai, which ſhews how much God hates the proud, and 


delights to exalt the humble and thoſe who are at the greateſt diſtance from 


all the vanitics of the world, at the ſame time that their ſtation in lite 
obliges them to be perpetually in the midſt of them. 

For the two laſt Movable weeks, ſome of the Leſſer Prophets are 
added to what remains of S. Paul, and that not without reaſon. For as 
theſe two weeks are ofteneſt placed before Advent, at leaſt the laſt of them 
which is almoſt always there, we have alſo placed ſome of thoſe prophets 
in them, who ſpeak moſt clearly of the coming of JESUS CHRIST, either 
at his fir/#, or ſecond appearance, which is always repreſented by the ffrſt. 

Thus we read in JOEL*, The ſun ſhall be turned into darkneſs 
and the moon into blood, before the great and the terrible day of the 
Lord come. And MALA CHI“ ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, ſays, Be- 
hold, I ſend my meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare my way before 
me, and the Lord fhall ſuddenly come to his temple, even the me. 
ſenger of the covenant whom ye delight in, which entirely relates to his 
firſt coming; and afterwards he ſays, Behold, I will ſend you Elijah the 


prophet lefors ihe coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lordo, . 


which relates to his ſecond coming. 


Bur if theſe weeks happen before Septuageſi ma, it is likewiſe viſible : 
that theſe readings there muſt be very well placed ; ſince nothing can tend 


more to the drawing wicked chriſtians off from the exceſſes they give into 


at this ſeaſon d, than the repreſenting to them, that if they do not take the 


advantage of the it coming of JESUS CHRIST, they will ſoon be oyer- 
taken by the ſecond, when he will come as a terrible judge, to puniſh their 
Offences. For, as no exhortations can be ſtronger and more forcible than 
thoſe of the Prophets in Scripture, Whether their intent be to draw 
us from evil, or to incline us to embrace that which is good, fo no ſeaſon 


can be more proper for the application of them, than chis. 


And therefore the reading of HOSEA, in the fourth Movable week, 
is alſo excellently well adapted to this end: Becauſe this prophet repre- 
ſcnts, very particularly, the ſevere reproofs with which God condemns 
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the irregularities of the ſynagogue, which he at laſt rejects, to take in tlie 
church of the Gentiles in its room; and he ſhews us at the ſame time, the 
ſevere puniſhments which God inflicted on the vices of the Vraelites, who 


inſtead of retaining their integrity, ſuffered themſelves to be carried away 
with the profane cuſtoms of the Gentiles. 


On Septuageſima GENESIS is begun, becauſe this is the time that 
the church repreſents to us the fall of the firſt man, and begins to lead us 
into that ſtate of ſorrow and repentance to which that fall reduced us, 


the Holy Scriptures. 
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Thus, as the time from the birth of JESUS CHRIST hitherto, is a proper 


figure of the life of the innocent; ſo is this on the contrary, as proper a 
one of the lives of penitents. This ſeaſon is ſet apart by the church for our 
beginning to enter again into our ſelves, and reflect upon the miſerable 
condition to which we haye been reduced by ſin. From whence it appears 


how great a prophanation thoſe chriſtians are guilty of, who live in a more 


diſſolute manner, at this time, than in any other ſeaſon of the ycar. 


Tris time was called Septuageſima for ſeveral reaſons; but one of the 


moſt viſible is, that there are ſever ſundays between this and Paſron- 
week, which repreſent the ſever ages of the world, 


that into which Adam and his children have been led by ſin, in all ages 
of the world ; and the ſeventy years it laſted are repreſented by the ſeventy 
weeks of Daniel, at the end of which JesUs CHRIS was to be offered 
up in ſacrifice for our deliverance from it. Thus the time of the pa//ſon, 
that is, the time in which the church prepares her ſelf particularly to 
celebrate this offering up of the Lamb, does not come till after theſe fe- 
ven wecks of Septuageſ ana, which repreſent theſe ſeventy years, at the 


end of which theſe ſeventy weeks were revealed to Daniel. And it is 


remarkable, that the angel told him, when he revealed them to him, that 
he muſt firſt reckon ſeven weeks, and then ſixty two. 
weeks are allo very well repreſented by the ſeven weeks between Septua- 
geſt ma and Paſſion-week, as the ſixty two others, (of which it is aid, And 
after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cat of,) are by the ſixty 
two days which fall between the ſame term and Good. friday. For, the 
church can only give us here a brief repreſentation of theſe things. And 
thus the Holy-week taken ſeparately, docs alſo repreſent to us the laſt of 
Daniels weeks, in which the ſacrifice was to ceaſe, and that before it 

14 Was 


and the 70 years 
of the captivity of Babylon. For this captivity ought to repreſent to us 


So that theſe ſeven 


was ended; and in the midſt of the week he fhall cauſe the ſacrifice and 
the oblation to ceaſè a. 


TE books of Moſes (except Leviticus, which has each been read) 
are continued till Paſſion-week, to ſhew that we were ſubj ect to the law, 
till JESUS CHRIST by his death delivered us from it. Then we take 
Feremiah, becauſe he was the moſt expreſs image of JESUS CHRIS r, 


as humbled in pains and torments, not only by his words, but alfo by his 


ſufferings ; and becauſe there would not otherwiſe be time enough to finiſh 
it, We begin it the thurſday before. 


Good friday, and the day before it, are read the LAMENTATI- 


ONS of the ſame prophet. And ſaturday in paſſion-week is read BA- 
RUCH; which is the more ſuitable to this time, not only becauſe he is 


as it were a continuation of Jeremiah; but alſo becauſe he begins already 
to raiſe the hopes of the Jews a little, in the midſt of that weight of affli- 
ction and captivity, under which they groaned. 


Joshua is placed after Eaſter, becauſe he is the figure of the true 


Jos gu, or JESUS triumphant and in glory; who leads into the land 
of the living, the ſouls which he has delivered from death and hell, Af- 


ter which is read the book of JUDGEs, which repreſent the apoſtles and 


| biſhops who ſucceeded JEsUs CHRIST in the government of the church, 


And to this is added the hiſtory of RUTH, who. was a poor ſtranger, but 


was nevertheleſs thought worthy to be one of thoſe from whom TEsUs 


CHRIST deſcended, to teach us that God is no reſpeQer of perſons, and 


that his church was to be particularly formed out of the Gent1l: s. 


BUT with the books of the O Teſtament, thoſe of the New are 
again begun with the REVELATIONS, which may be conſidered as 


the Goſpel of JESUS CURISH raiſed from the dead; and then follow 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, that this book may be placed 


as ncar as may be to An day and WWhitfunday, where its hiſtory 


begins. 


Tar Epilttes of the Apotlics arc placed i in Whitſun-<«: ee and the week 


following, becauſe their words ought to be conſidered as the effect of that 
fulneſs of the HoLy GRHOs r, which they received, as on Mit- ſumday, 


and as the firſt rules which God gave by them to his church, which he no 
vegan to form. 


2 2”. 
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Chap. X. the Holy Scriptures 


THE books of Samuel and Kings are begun after Jhitſuntide, and read 


for ſome part of the ſummer : The wars which are related in them, are ac. 


cording to S. Auſtin, the figures of a more ſpiritual warfare; and ſhould 
put us in mind, that what graces ſoever we may have received in the pre- 


ceding days of joy aud ſorrow, we arc never to leave off fighting till we 


leave life, which the Scripture calls a ſtate of war and temptation z T he life 


F man upon earth is à continual warfare a. 


AND therefore as this ſpiritual war requires a great deal of wiſdom and 


prudence for the conduct of it, we have added the books of Solomon to theſe 
hiſtories, in order to teach us how we ought ro regulate our behaviour; and 


that how confuſed ſocver our external affairs may be which are ty pified by 
theſe wars, yet that we ought never to fail of ſupplying our ſouls with ſpiri- 
tual food, by reading ſomething. And theſe moral lectures are ſo ranged, 


that the Proverbs and Eccl:/iaſtes, and often the book of ///: ſdom it ſelf, 
(which is a ſort of abridgment, or repetition of the ſame inſtructions) are 


all read over before we come to the Song of Songs; that fo, according to the 


| ſentiments of the fathers, we may have learned in the firſt of theſe books 


how to ſubdue entircly the fleſh and its luſts, and in the ſecond, how to 


tread all the vanities of the world under our feet, before we come to this 
more ſublime diſcourſe, which is fit only for the pureſt ſouls, who can al- 


ready begin to feed on the pleaſures of another life, before they leave this. 
AND we may obſerve in the forementioned hiſtories, another orcat 


figure, which is, that as after God had rejected Saul, had defeated 1 ene 
mies by the hands of David, and had cſtabliſhed the glory of his temple, 
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which was the figure of his church, under Solomon, who was the figure of 


JESUS CHRIST, the kingdom of the Jews was divided under Re/o- 


boam; ſo after God had rejected the ſynagogue, had defeated his enemies 
by JEs$Us CHRIST his ſon, the apoſtles, and the primitive fathers, and 


had ſhewn the glory of his church under chriſtian emperours, ſchiſms and 


hereſies began to grow in ſtrength, as ſoon as the days of pcrſccution were 
once paſt, But as this was the time in which God cauſed the moſt ex- 
cellent doctors of the church to appear; ſo we have joyned to theſe hiſto- 


ries of the Kings, the books of Daniel and Ezekzct, they being two of 
the moſt excellent men that ever appeared in the Jewiſh church. 


THESE two prophets | have this in common, that they both wrote at the 
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ſame time, and during the Babyloniſb captivity. But becauſe the beginning 
of Daniel has a more natural connexion with the end of the hiſtories of 
the Kings, and the end of Ezekiel does better connect with the beginning 
of Ezra, we therefore begin with Daniel, and end with E gefiel. But we 
intermix their chapters with one another, the better to ſhew the order of the 
times in which they ſaw the viſions which they relate, and how God be- 
haved himſelf towards his people, during this captivity, and the future EX = 
pectations and hopes which he gave them by theſe prophets. 
Ar TER this follows Ezra, becauſe it is the hiſtory of their return from 
this captivity: And we here ſee them firſt employed after it, in the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of that temple, with the deſcription of which the book of Eze- 
tiel ends. And becauſe ſome may think this deſcription, though full of 
myſteries, to be a little dry, we therefore begin in the Hirteenth week after 

Trinity, tojoyn morality with it, by joyning to it the book of Eccleſraſticns, 
which we continue to read with Ezra and Nehemiah, but break it off 

while Job is reading, becauſe that book is it ſelf full of moral brecepts, 

which are intermixed with the thread of the hiſtory. 


Wx have put this book of Fob between Nehemiah and the Maccabecs 
becauſe there is nothing in the ſacred books to fill up this chaſm in ancien 
hiſtory. And we may learn from thence, that as we read this hiſtory after 
the return of the Jews to Jeruſalem, and the re- building of the ſecond tem- 
ple, when they began to enjoy profound peace; ſo it was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
after the emperours had. given peace to the church, that there were found. 
mart'rs to patzence among the retired and ſolitary, of which martyrs 70 
was the figure. Which may alſo ſhew us, that we ought never to be better 
ſatisfied with the private afflictions God ſends us, than when the ſtate where- 


in we live is in er moſt happy, and fartheſt removed from publick. 
Calamities. 


THE books of Maccabees follow Job, to teach us, that in the progreſs 
even of the greateſt virtues, there are ſome difficulties to contend with, and 
to ſhew us, that we ought to be very careful, how we ſuffer our ſelves to 
be weakned either by outward afflictions or diſeaſes ;_ and ought on the con- 
trary to act the King in the midſt of poverty, and to return with double 
vigour to the combat, after we have made a good uſe of our ſufferings : 
Which we ſhall never be able to do, unleſs we watch over our ſelves, with 
particular care, in the beginning of our overcoming our misfortunes; which 


ought. 
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ought to be conſidered, as a tate of recovery from ſickneſs, which it is 
ſometimes more difficult to ſupport ones ſelf in, than under the diſtemper 
it ſelf. And for this reaſon, therefore, we here reaſſume the book of Ec- 
clefiaſticus, to joyn it with this hiſtory of the Maccabees ; that we may 
learn from this divine work, (which the ancients call T@122e)cy, as treating 
of all virtues) holy rules for atruly religious and chriſtian converſation, and 
that circumſpection which we ought 80 to ** to the leaſt actions of 
our lives. 


AFTER this we take the Leſſer Prophets, hens they are full of ear- 
neſt exhortations to repentance, which is the only means ſinful man has 
left to prepare himſelf to receive JESUS CHRIST; [whoſe Advent now 
approaches] and alſo becauſe they ſpake particularly of his coming. 

T Hs, (not to mention Hoſea, Joel, or Malachi, of which we have 
already given an account, when we ſpoke of the Movable weeks) we here 
ſee in Amos, with what fury God revenges himſelf of his enemies with- 
out ſo much as ſparing his own people, whoſe luxury and vices were an 
abomination unto him, and declares that the captivity of Babylon was at 
| hand, and that hey ſhould not make mention of the name of the Lord, 
in the calamities to which they ſhould be reduced; that even this might 
make them the more deſirous of ſecing and hearing the "_ ah, who was 
infinitely to excel all the prophets. 
 OBADIAH allo aſſures us, that Ve day of the Lord 1 near b. 
JONAH ſhews us the value of ene; by the example of the 
Ninevites. 

MICAA ſeems to be another Iſaiah in his ſtile, in the force and 
energy of his reproofs, and in his manner of comforting $75, by pro- 
miſing her her Sovereign and her Saviour, and by being fo. particular 
as tO declare that Bethlehem ſhould be the place of his birth. 

NAHUM allo expreſſes God's fury againſt his enemies, but he adds, | 
Behold upon the mountains, the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publiſheth peace! O Fudah, keep thy ſolemn feaſts*, 
he ſhews that the coming of the Meſſiah was near at hand. | 

HABAKKUK ben of the ruin of Jeruſalem, and alſo of that 
of the Chaldeans whom God would make uſe of to deſiroy it; and he 


ſhews at the ſame time the deliverance of the Jews by Cyrus, and that of 
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the ele& by JEsUs CHRIST, of whom he ſpeaks as if had already been 
in his temple, and had enjoy ned all the earth to keep ſilence before him 
Z EPHANIA H ſeems to be the abridger of Zeremiah. He firſt brings 
confuſion upon the Jews, and other nations, for all their ſins; and then 
comforts them, as if the Lord, who was to be their deliverer, was already 
in the midſt of them®. 
HAGGAI, full of a wonderful boldneſs and confidence, preſſes upon 
the Jews the re- building of the ſecond temple, and aſſures them, that the 
glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than that of the former, becauſe 
of the Meſſiah, who was to appear in it®. And looking through the fir/# 
coming of JESUS CHRIST to the ſecond, and conſidering them both as 
very near, he ſays, Jet once it i a little while and I will ſhake the hea- 
ven, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land, which may be under- 
ſtood of his /a/# coming; and then he adds, And I will ſhake all nations, 
and the deſire of all nations ſhall come, and I will fill this houſe with 
glorye, which may allo ſignify his fr/# coming; ſo viſible | is it, that the (pi- 
rit of God does almoſt always joyn them together. 
2 ECHARIAH is more copious in deſcribing what was to happen to 
the Jews, till the coming of the S oN of God, whom he always has in 
view; and he is ſo particular in relating the circumſtances of his life and 
death, and the advantages which the church would derive from thence, that 
he ſeems rather to be an evangeliſt than a prophet. 
So that whether the year ends with this week, or with the laſt of the 
Movable weeks, the reader will always find things which point out the 
coming of the SON of God, in a very ſingular manner, and are par- 
ticularly proper for this ſeaſon. For it may here be obſerved that 
the laſt week of the Eccleſs, aſtical year is as it were the preparation for Ad- 
vent; whence it was that ſome would formerly have it to be a part of it, 
and therefore made Advent to contain five weeks. 
AND if the year cnds with the extraordinary week, you will there 
alſo find things taken from the Epiſtles of S. Peter and the Revelations, 
which ſpcak of the laſt time, and the day of judgment; and this we 
_ thought proper for the ſame reaſons ; ; namely, the ſcaſon in which this 
week always falls. 


. 
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AND it may alſo be obſerved, that in this New-merhod, the Prophets which 


are the Apoſtles of the Old lau, and the Atoſiles which are the Prophets of 
the Neu, are diſperſed throughout almoſt all the different ſeaſons of the year; 
that we may at all times look on them as our maſters, who are to teach us how 
to know, and love God, and reform our manners; and that by this means, 
we may not tire our ſelves with reading too much at one time. 


The UsE of the TanLs. 


HIS table is very eaſy to be underſtood. Above the columns is ſet 
down the time of the year, and at the ſide of them, the ſundays and 


week- Aays: and in the body of each column are cyphers, which anſwer to 


theſe ſundays and week-days, and ſhew what chapters are then to be read of 
the book which is named above. And wherever we ſee other ſmaller cy- 
phers under theſe with a line betweeen them, as 38 g---21, it ſignifies that 


you are to leave off at the ninth verſe of this thirty eigthth chapter, and re- 


aſſume it at the one and twentieth verſe, either entirely omitting what is be- 
tween, or running it but {lightly over. 


parentheſes, which are paſſed over, but all the reſt is nevertheleſs read. 
But if there be an o before the little bar, inſtead of a cypher, as 0---27, it 
ſignifies that you are to begin reading this chapter at the 27th verſe: And if 


on the contrary, it be after the bar, as 2 3---0, this ſhews that 85 are to read 


this chapter to the 2 30 verſe, and no farther. 


AND if you find an o by it ſelf among the large cy phers, which ſhew 
the chapters, it cither ſignifies, that the chapters which arc not marked, are 


to be omitted, or that you are not on that day to read any thing of the book 
which i is named, where this o is. 


N. B. It muſt be here fred that what we here call the firſt week 
after Chriſtmas, 26 the firſt week after Advent; which is the laſt week 
of the civil year, which ends in December; and we call it ſo, becauſe 

_ Chriſtmas-day 7s always in it, at leaſt, if not before it. 
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And if there are ſeveral little cy 
phers one above another, it ſignifies that theſe places are as it were ſo many 
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N. B. If there yet remain any weeks between the twenty ſecond Sunday after Trinity and Advent, they muſt bo 
filled up with as many of the moveable weeks as were not read before Septuageſima; and by this means, the 
number of fifty two weeks, which ordinarily makes up the year, will always be found compleat. But be- 
cauſe, as we have ſaid, the eccleſiaſtical year has ſometimes fifty three, we have therefose added this extraordi- 
nary week, which can never come before Septuageſima, but always falls immediately before Advent; Which 
can happen no oftner than once in five or {ix years. And therefore we have filled it with what has been al- 
ready read, becauſe otherwiſe what would have been put in this week, would not have been read 
every. year. | | | 


But if any one ſhould not remember, how many of theſe moveable weeks were left unread bofore Septua- 


geſima; they need only obſerve that the Sunday of the firſt moveable week is always the third Sunday of the 
CIVIL year, in Fanuary. So that they have only to look on an Almanack, and :eckon as many moveatle 
weeks before Septuageſima, as there are Sundays between this third Sunday in Fanuary and Septuageſima, and 
then the moveable weeks which remain after that, will be thoſe which are to be read in this place. And if 
after all there yet remains a week before Advent, it muſt be filled up with this extraordinary week. | 
But that every thing may be the more clear and eaſy, we ſhall here add A TABLE OF MOVEABLE. 
F E AS TS, up to the year 1740. wherein theſe weeks will be ſhewn, as well as the feſtivals which depend 
upon Eaſter and one glance of the eye will ſhew all that has been ſaid about them 1 hs 


The number which is ſet againſt them in this Table, ſhews how many of them happen every year be- 


fore Septuageſima; and conſequently what remains of them after that number is taken out muſt be added after 
the 22d. week after Trinity, to compleat the number of the weeks of the year. 
Por inſtance, the year 1723. is {aid to have one moveable week and 26 weeks 
there will then be one of theſe 
Trinity. | 7 | "v2 
But if the number of moveable weeks in the Table, when added to that of the weeks after Trinity, makes in 
all but 26, this ſhews that to them muſt alſo be added the extraordinary week before mentioned. And that 
this may be the better diſcerned, I have mark'd the years which have it with an Aſterisk. pon, 


after Trinity; and conſequently. 
oveable weeks before Septuageſima, and four to add to the 22d. after 
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1 N D E X. 


A. 
Aron, the high-prieftbood of the Jews 
continued down to his poſterity, p 8. 
His rod inthe ark of the covenant, 81. 


| Abel, his death a figure of the death of Juv; 


CHRIST, 17. 

Abraham, the ſignification of this name, 20. 
God promiſes him a numerous poſterity, 19. 
Why called an Hebrew, 301. His death, 2 


y: 
Adam, his place of abode after the fall, 52. 


Afﬀiiction, the practices of the Jews when un- 
der affliction, 242. | 


Africa, its bounds, 61. | 
Anse, the firſt age of the world, from the cre 
ation to the deluge, 16. The ſecond, from 
the deluge to the calling of Abraham, 18. 


The third, from the calling of Abraham to 
the going out of Egypt, 19. The fourth, 
from the going out of Egypt to the buildin 
of the temple, 26. The fifth, from the 
building of the temple to the end of the ca- 
ptivity of Babylon, 34. The ſixth, from 
the end of the captivity of Babylon, to the 
birth of JESUS CHRIST, 38. The zeu age 
of the world, from the birth of IEsus CHRIST 
to the preſent time, | 
Alexanarians, ſee Schiſm. 
Altar of burnt-offerings, the form and extent 
of it, Bo. Altar of incenſe, the form of 
it, 3 
Amphora, what, and its figure, 244. 


to the Jews, 393. The names and remark- 


able properties of the domeſtickanimals men- 
tioned in Scripture, 395. Four-footed ovi- 
parous animals, their names, 404. Water. 


animals, 415. Doubtful and fabulous ani- 


mals, 417. 

Avoſtle, whence the name comes, 235. C 

Archelaus, the time of his reign, 43: His ex- 
ile, 44 

Ark of the covenant, its figure, 81. It was 
placed i in the Holy of Hollis, $1. What was 


in it, 81. The walls of Jericho fall down at i 
the approach of it, 30. The name David 


n 


gave it, 1 93. The figures of the animals that 
repreſented it, p. 84, 193. | 

Ark of Noah, a figure of the church, 17, de- 

monſtrated to be capable of containing all 
that is ſaid to have been init, 53. The form 
of it, 56. The place where it was built, 58. 
The place where it reſted, 58. 

Aſia, its bounds, 59. It was the habitation of 
the patriarchs, 49. 


Aſs, its value, 245. 


Aſſemblies, the ſeveral occaſions of calling them, 
199. 

3 how they regulate the year and che 
ſeaſons, 110. The error of the ancient 
aſtronomers rectified in the 16th century, 111. 

Avarice, the ruin of ſtates, 224. The reme- 
dies provided againſt it by. the law of C Moſes, 
224. 


g Auguries, What, 391. 


Auguſtus, his edict in favour of the Jews, 106. 
His death, 4+: Ths ſucceſſour, 4+ 
B. 


Abel, the tower ſo called, why built, 59. 
The form of it, Tb:d. 


Balaam could not curſe the people of God, 


though deſired to do it, zo. 

Baptiſm, the ceremonies of it borrowed from 
the Jews, 12. 

Bdellium, what, 51, 443. 

Behemoth, what animal, 415. 


I Benedi#ions, or bleſſings, how many uſed by 
Animals, how many ſpecies of them according | 


the Jews every day, 191. 
Betheſda, the pool, why fo called, 55. Note c. 


| B ble, the practices of the Jews Concerning it, 


186. The tradition of the Jews concerning. 
the copies of it, 348. The diviſion of it, 
270. See Scriptures. 


Birds, the names of ſuch as the law permitted | 


to be eaten, 404. The names of unclean 
birds, 407. | 


| Biſſextile, what it ſignifies, 111. 
Books, the form of the ancient books, 186. 


The Jews to this day ule Bibles in that form, ö 

186. One fault prophanes a book, accord- 

ing to them, 185. They have three offices 
5 relating 


8 5 3 
8 
* 


e To 
Catel, how bred by the Jews, 241. 
Ceremonies of the pagans in their idolatry, what, 


2 


relating to the book of the law, which ſell 
very dear, p. 186. The reſpect they have for 


tha book of the law, 186. The number of 


the canonical books, according to the Jews, 
281. How they are divided in general, 281. 
Their diviſion into greater and leſſer ſections, 


283. The authors of the canorcica! books, 


286. When the books of the New Teſta- 
ment were written, 290. The canonical 


books were not all written in che ſame lan- | 


guage, 291 What gives a book authority, 
293. S. Anſ'in's rule on this head, 294. 
There are ſeveral claſſes of theſe books, 
294. A liſt of the books of each claſs, Ibid. 
Why the Jews put none of the books which 
were written in Greek in their canon, 297. 
The canon of the books of the New Teſta- 


ment, 297. Which are Apochryphal books, | 


298. 
Buildings, ſee Houſes. 


Burials, how performed by the Jews, 242. 


They never burnt the dead, 243. 


Butter, what it nn, in Scripture, 454. 


Abals, what, 325. Three forts of Cabala, 
326. Practical Cabala, what, 327. ES: 


Cakes, the ſeveral ſorts uſed by the Jews, of 
what made, and how baked, 145. 


Calendar of the Jews, ſeveral remarks upon it, | 


115. The Jewiſh calendar it (elf, 116. 
Catvary, the mount, why ſo called, 76. 


Camp, The form of that of the Jews, 83. 
Canaan, what people inhabited it when Abra- 


ham came to it, 67. 


Candleſtick of gold, its place in the tabernacle, 
815 and in the temple... 92. 
Ca>ivity, the beginning of the captivity of | 


Babylon, 37. Princes of the captivity, what, 


376; and where performed, 374. 
Cherethite, what it ſignifies, 202. 
Cherubim, what it ſignifies, $1. 
Ceſar, his death, 41. 1 
Circumciſion was what diſtinguifned the Hebrews 
from other people, 4. It was the ſeal of 


God's coyenant with them, 5. Ir gave all | 


vo received it, admittance among this peo- 
ple, 220. Why it was not practiſed in the 


| 


ö 


INDEX. 


neceſſity of it, 7 6. When it became uſe- 
leſs, 7. S. Paul's Eenſure of thoſe who took 
away the marks of circumciſion,” 7. S Fe- 
rome sex poſition of thoſe words of S. Paul, 7. 
Commentaries, ſee Scriptures. | 
Concordances, what, and by whom made, 368. 
Congius, its Capacity, 244. "We 


Copper, its value, 250. Several forts of it, 25 . 


How the Latin word Which ſignifies copper, 
is to be underſtood, | 
Court of the Prieſts, go. 
Of the Gentiles, go. = 
Creation of the world, how underſtood by the 
pagans themſelves, 16. In what ſeaſon of 
the year it was created by the Word, and for 
the Word, I6. | 15 5 


ſwade them to confeſs their crimes, 214. 


What was done with the poſts to which they 
were tied, 214. | 


Crucifixion, not practiſed among the Jews, in 


ſame manner as among the Romans, 212. 


| Cubit of the Jews, its length, 258. Cubit of 


Egypt, ſee Meaſures. 
Cycle of the ſun, what, 499. 
| D 


Aniel, his character, 38. Why the Jews 
don't place his works among thoſe of the 
prophets, 283. © TS 
David defeated Goliah, 33. His reign and pro- 

JJ 
Day, the different ways of beginning the day, 
according to different people, 103. How 


begun by the Jews, 104 The ancient way 
of dividing the day, 104. How the Jews 


call a whole natural day, 104. They reckon 


two evenings to every day, 105. Days of 


affiidtion, 115. 


| Dead, what the ſews believe of their ſtate, 243. 


Decalogue, an obſervation on it, 221. lts di- 


viſion into two tables, and the number of 


laws in each table, 222. 


| Decapolis, why ſo called, 71. | 
| Dedication, ſee Temple. 


Denariu*, What, 245. Whenceſo called, 246. 
Its weight, 246. . 

Devils have wrought miracles, 377; have had 
a knowledge of future things, 378. | 

Deuteronomy, Foſephus's opinion concerning the 
laſt 8 verſes of it, 272. | 


wilderneſs, 5. The ſecond circumciſion per- Diviners, their Hebrew. names explained, 378. 
formed by Joſhua, what, 5. S. Feome's Diſeaſes are the effects of ſin, 459. A cata- 
| logue of the diſeaſes mentioned in Scripture, 


opinion of it, 5. The eighth day appointed 
for circumciſion, and why, 6. The opi- 


nion of the modern Jews concerning the Drachma, what, 245. 


461. 


Drinks, 


of the Iſraehtes, go. 


Criminals, the method uſed by the Jews to per- 
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INDEX 


Drizks, the cuſtoms of the Jews at eating and 
drinking, p. 240. | 


Ex, three ſorts of them, 7, 408, 410. 


Earth the, is round, 48. Its diviſion, 48. 


Its principal parts, 48. 

Eating, ſee Drinks. 

Editions of the Scriptures. The tradition of the 
Jews, that every one was obliged to take a 


copy of them, 348. Eaitions of the LXX. | 


350. Of the Vulgate, 351. Of the Poly- 
_ glotts, 351. Of the whole, and all the parts 
of the Bible, 354. Note 4. 


Egypt deſcribed, 61, 62. 1 ON 
El; and Samuel, Judges of the people of God, 


8 
Embroidery, by whom invented, 450. 
Empire Roman, a Civil war in it, 4.1. 
Ephod, what, 161. 


Eſau his birth, and Jacob's, 22. Why called | 


prophane, 3. Note 4. 


Eſſenes, fee Sect. 


Ethnack, what, 73. 
Evil, in what ſenſe God is the author of it, 460. 
Europe, its bounds and iſlands, 48, 49. 


 Excommunication, What, 207. Why the Jews 


thought the pagans excommunicate, 208. 


A form of excommunication, 209. A de- | 
| ſcription of an excommunicated perſon, 209. | 
How the Samaritans were excommunicated, | 


209. Three ſorts of excommunication, 210. 


Expiation, the feaſt of it, 134. The ſacriſice 


offered up by the high- prieſt on that day, 134. 


F, how obſerved by the Jews, 191. 


. Feſtivals, three ſorts of them among the 
Jews, 128. Feaſt of New-007, what, 130 


The Jews obliged to appear at Feruſalem, at | 


their three principal feſtivals, and the offer- 
ings they then made, 131. Several ſorts of 
private feſtivals among the Jews, 137. How 
kept by them, 137. 1 
Figures, three ſorts of them in Scripture, 356. 


Firſt. fruits, a proof of the re ſpect ſhewn to the 


prieſts, 15 1. 


Eiſbes, the moſt prolifick animals, 394. Clean 
and unclean fiſhes, 394. A lift of the fiſhes | 


mentioned in Scripture, 415. 5 
Flies, ſeven ſorts of them, their names and pro 
perties, 413. | 


Food, different ſorts of food, and how dreſſed, 


453: „% , . 
Funerals, how performed by the Jews, 242. 


Allee, there were two Galilees, 70. Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles, what, 72. 


Gehennah, why hell was ſo called, p. 56. 

Gemara, what, 232, 484. 

Genealogy, the Jews kept two genealogies, 236. 
bp exactneſs in drawing and keeping them, 
236. ts | 

Geneſareth, the lake, why ſo called, 72. 

Geneſis, why called, The book of the juſt, or of 
Jaſber, 270, 271. | | 

Giants, What is meant by them in Scripture, 
67, 68. | 

Goat ſcape, why ſo called, 134. He was a fi- 
gure of JESUs CHRIST, 134. | 3 

God, proofs of his exiſtence, 14. The quali- 
ties he aſſumed with reſpect to the Vaelites, 
83. The names given him in Scripture, 383. 
The ſuperſtition of the Jews about writing 
his name, 383. The names given to the 
falſe gods in Scripture, 384. 

Gold, the proportion of value it bears to ſilver, 
249 The names by which it is called in 
Scripture, and their ſignifications, 447. 

Gopher-wood, what, 52, 58, 423. 25 

Goſpel, what, 270, 280. It ought to be read 

every dar, , | | 

Government, that of the Jews was a theocracy, 
193 The beginning of their republick, 194. 

I' hey had ſeveral forts of government ſuc- 

ceſſively, 194. Moſes divided the men of 
underſtanding into ſeveral claſſes, to be judges 
of the people, 194 Remarkable things in 
the civil adminiſtration of the republick of 
the Hebreaus, 197. Ft, 
Greece, what people famous in it, 49. 
| Grief, ſee affliction. os 


þ 4% peculiarto the Jews, what, 237. How 
they rent their cloaths when grieved at any 
thing, 216. When this was forbidden the 
high-prieſt, 216. The ſtuffs of which the 
Jewiſh habirs were made, 449. Silks not in 
uſe in Moſes's time, 51. 5 
Hair of head and beard, how worn by the Jews, 
| 239. e e 
is of the Scripture, what, and by whom 
mage; 367. of „ 
Harveſt, what, the firſt-fruits of it, and when 
offered up, 131, 132. „ 
| Hatred of the Jews for the reſt of mankind, 184. 
Havilah, what country, 51. | 
Hebrew tongue, that of the ſacred books, zoo. 
Whence it had its name, 301. lrs antiquity, 
301. Whether the mother of all languages, 
203. Altered in the captivity, 304. When 
it ceaſed to be the vulgar tongue, 304. The 
proprieties of it, 313. The neceſſity of ſt u- 
dying 


. dying it, p. 317. The purity of the Hebrew 
1215 155 5 The . 80 of the Jews to rob 
us of ſome propheſies, by altering the He- 
brew text, 320. The Corrections of the 
Scribes, what, 320. : 

Hebrews, two ſorts of them, 2. Hebrews by 
birth, what, 2. Their origin, 2. Their 
names, 3. Their diviſion into tribes and 

families, 8. Different opinions concerning 
the origin of their name, 3. Hebrews by 

converſion, what, 9. 

Helleniſte, why hated by the Jews, 187. The 

ſchiſm of the Helleniſte, what, 179. 

Herod re. built the temple, 42; divided his king- 

dom aniong his children, 73. | 

Herodians, fee Se. 8 

Hippopotamus, what, 417. 

Holocauſt, what, 147. 2 

Honey, when not to be uſed by the Jews, 145 


Hoſpitality eſtabliſhed among the Jews at 7er : 


ſalem, 76. | 

Houfes at Feruſalem had flat roofs, 77. 
form of great mens houſes, 77. No houſes 
to be let in Feruſalem, 76. The Jewiſh 
manner of building, 239. How they wrote 


The 


the commandments of God on the doors of 


their houſes, 240. 


: from Eſau's, 3. 


His viſion, 23. 
23. 


He is purſued by Laban, 
His wreſtling with an angel, 23. His 


propheſy of the birth of JEsUs CHRIST, 24. | 


Taclatry of the I/raebizes puniſhed, 31. The 
origin of idolatry, 371. It was introduced 
by flattery and ambition, 372. Gods com- 
mands to blot out all the ſteps of it from 


among his people, 376. Theepochaof ido- 


latry, 381. Three ſorts of it, 379: 


als, the names of ſuch as are mentioned in | 


Scripture, 387. 


Ttumea of the OlGã Teſtament, what, 63. Note a. | 


By whom conquered; 70. Whence it de- 
Trives Its name, 70. | | 
[dumears obliged by Hircanus to be circumci- 


{-d, 41. Why they obeyed his command, 69. | 


| Fealouſy, the waters of it, what, 226. 
Feruſalem deſcribed, 74. The mountains with- 
in it, what, 75. 


in it concerning the letting houſes, 76. 


the Goſpel, 65. Its deſtruction with that of 
the temple, 47. Why it was neceſſary that 


It was built by David, and |. 
called the holy city, 68. A particular cuſtom | 
It: . 
advantageous ſituation for the preaching o! | 


INDEX. 


Jesvs CuR ler ſhould die at Feruſalem, E 146; 
he Scripture ſpeaks of the ſituation of the 
parts of the world, and of the climates, ac- 


cording as they are with reſpect to this city, 
4 e houſes in it had flat roofs, 77 
The form of a 5 


reat man's houſe, 77. 
IEsus CHRIST ſuffered at the ſame hour the 
paſchal lamb was offered up, 26. Note a, 
and 45. Anabridgment of his life, 44. Al 

things that happened to the Hebrews were 
types of him, 17. Proofs of his divinity, 15. 
Fewws, by what name diſtinguiſhed from other 
nations, 4. The beginning of their 70 years 
Captivity, 37: They were 200 years under 
the dominion of the Perſiaus, 40; were per- 


| | ſecuted by Antiochus, 39. Mattathias exhorts 


his brethren to defend their liberty, 40. 
| Whence the Maccabees had their name, 40. 
They ſucceſſively governed the people, 40, 
41. What the firſt employment among the 
ancient Jews, 241, They brought. up men 
of quality to ſome trade, 242. | 
Inſects, the name of ſuch as are mentioned in 
Scripture, 413, 155 i 
John the Baptiſt, when he began to preach, 
44. The miracles attending his birth, 44. 
He baptized JEsUus CHRIS Tr, 44. 


e N Jonah is ſent to Nineve, 35; Embarks to 
F Acob, his deſcendants how diſtinguiſhed 

He robs his brother of | 
the bleſſing, 23. His retreat to Laban, 23. | 


avoid going thither, 36; is thrown into the 
ſea, and ſwallowed by a great fiſh, 36; be- 
comes thereby a figure of I sus CHRIST, 36. 
What the tree was, under which he ſate, 424. 
Jordan, the origin of the name, 66; is al- 
moſt the only river in Paleſtine, 66. 5 
Joſeph ſold by his brethren, 23; makes himſelf 
known to them in Egyor ; 24. His death, 24. 
Joſbua encourages the people who were diſheart- 
ned by the report of the ſpics, 29. He and 
Caleb. only enter the land of promiſe, 29. 
He ſucceeds Moſes, 30; fights with the Ama 
iekites;' 27. His death, 311 | 
Iſaac, his birth, 22 His marriage, 22. His. 
death, 24 „ 
Ißhmael, his birth, 19; is driven with his mother 
from Abrahan!s houſe, 1. 
Ifrael, the names of the kings of Iſrael and 
Judah, from the diviſion of the kingdom, 
The end of that of Tfrae/, 36. 
Iſraelites delivered from the Egyptians, 25: 
Their inceaſe in Egypt not ineredible, 24. 
Note i. They ſtay 40 years in the wilder- 
neſs, 28; and why, 62. 
their camp, 8. 
Ithamar, his deſcendants, 8. 


How divided in 


| Iturea ought not to be placed in Perea, 71. 
Jubilee, 


INDEX. 


Julille, the year of Fubilee, p. 113. The ety- 
mology of the word, 113. The free 
of that year, 114. It was one of the moſt 


agreeable feſtivals the Jews had, 128. The | 


manner of freeing ſlaves at that time, 128. 
The Jews reckoned their time by Jubilees, 


— 21 
Judas of Galilee, ſee Sect᷑. 
Judea, Pilate was governour of it when John 
began to preach, 73. It was a Roman pro- 
vince, 196 Archelaus governed it, under 
the title of an Ethnarchy, 73. See / ale- 
ſtine and Land of Promiſe. 
Fudges, their number different, according to the 
cauſes they heard, 200. Their number muſt 
have been always unequal, and why? 200. 
The rules they were obliged to govern them- 
ſelves by, 205. Their method of proceed- 
ing, 205. The opinion of ſome concerning 
what was required to be done both by the 
witneſſes and judges to condemned crimi- 
nals, 206. Their manner of interrogating 
Criminals, 206. Three clerks wrote down 
the opinions of the judges, 207. How they 
adminiſtred oaths 5 the witneſſes, 206. 
KR of Iſrael and Fudah, their names, 35. 
EY. The Books of Kings, by whom written, 287. 


1 Amb, an obſervation concerning that which 
was offered up daily, 147. 


Land of Promiſe, its bounds, 63; its diviſion, | 


68; its different names, 656. 8 
Law, God gives the law to the Jews, 28. The 
books of the law read only in Hebrew, 187. 
The zeal of the Jews againſt thoſe who tranſ- 
greſſed the law, 216. Some allegorical laws 


explained, 217. God has given different ; 


laws at different times, 219. The law of 
Noah, 29. Maimonides's opinion concerning 
the laws given to Adam, Noah, Abraham, | 
and other patriarchs, 220. The opinion of 
the Jews concerning the law of Moſes, 221. 
Several things ſhew God to be the author of 
it, 223. Laws for the ſecurity of life and 
property, 224. Laws for the ſupport of the 
itate, 223. The Oral Law what, 227. 
Maimonides's opinion of it, 227. The opi- 
nions of the Jews concerning it, 228. The 
practice of the Jews in caſes wherein the law | 


is not clear, 230. The author of the Ora! 


Law, 231. See Tradition. | 
Letters, When, and by whom brought to the 
Greeks, 303. The likeneſs of the Greek and 


Hebrew letters, 303; wherein they differ, 
311. The Hebrew characters changed in 
the captivity, 304 The opinion of the 
Jews concerning the difference between the 


preſent Hebrew and Samaritan characters, 


304. The likeneſs of ſome Hebrew letters to 
one another one cauſe of the difference we 
find in the verſions of the Scriptures, 309. 
The Hebrew and Greek alphabet, 3 11. 

Levi, his proſperity dedicated to the ſervice of 


the altar, 8. The diviſion of them into ta- 
milies, $. | 


Leviathan, what, 416. 
Levites diſtributed among the other tribes, 68. 
The duty of each Levite in the camp, 82; 
their ſubſiſte ce, 153; their conſecrarion, 
154; their age, and qualifications, 154.; their 
claſſes and numbers in David's time, 155 ; 
they might marry iuto any of the tribes, 236. 
Libations, what, 145; they always accowpa- 
nied facrifices; 145. | | 
Libra of the Romans, and the pounds of other 
nations, what, 2457 


| Linney, ſeveral forts of it, 451. 
Lion, his different names, 402; his qualities, 


402 


Locuſts, their different names and ſpecies, 414. 


Some of them were permitted to be eaten, 
„ 


Lot retires to Sodom, and is ſet at liberty from 
 Chedorlaomer by Abraham, 19. An angel 


brings him out of Sodom, 21. 
Lots, the feaſt of Lots, 137; on what occaſion 
inftiruted, 137. Why fo called, and how 
celebrated, 137. os 


Accabees, fee Fews. 


* 


ſerve, 205. See Judges. 


Manna rained down upon the Iſraelites in the 


_ wilderneſs, 26. The etymology of the 
word, 453. The pots in which it was pre- 
| ſerved in the ark, 81. 5 
Marriage, laws relating to it, 225. Cuſtoms 
relating to it, 237. 5 5 
Maſſora, what, 321. The exactneſs of the 
Maſſorites, 322. The author of the Maſſo- 
ra, 323. | : | | 
Meaſures, the difference between the Roman 


and Paris ones, 255. A proof of it, 255. 


The meaſures of capacity of the Romans, 


Greeks and Hebrews, 257. The difficulty 


of reducing them to French ones, 258. How 
to be reduced to Erngiih ones, 257. Note - 
5 | ; 


* Magiſtrates. how inſtiruted among the 
Jews, 198. Rules they were obliged to ob- 
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Moon, her courſe different from that of the 
ſun, 106. The Jews regulated their months 


INDEX. 


Of the other mea ſures in uſeamong theGreeks, 
p. 263; among the Romans, 262. French 
meaſures, 264. Engliſh meaſures, 256. 
_ 8 1 pn * | * 
Meſſiah, what it ſignifies, 4. Hie was typifie 
1 every thing that happened to the Jews, 17. 
The Rabbins make two Meſſiahs, 184. The 
idea the carnal Jews have of him, 184. 
Metals, an account of ſuch as are mentioned 
in Scripture, 447. . 
Metempſychoſis, ſee Tranſmigration. 
Midian, two countries ſo called, 63. 
Millo of the Scriptures, what, 74, 75. 
Miſchna, what, 231; by whom written, 231; 
, HH 5 | 
Money, the neceſſity of knowing what that of 


the Greeks and Romans was, 243. Ancient | 


money, and that of the Hebrews, what, 246. 
Rules for reducing the ancient to the mo- 
dern, 247, 248. What a Carat is with re- 
ſpect to gold, 249. What a Pexny-weight, 
with reſpect to ſilver, 249. The difference 


in value of gold and ſilver, 249. The weight 


of all the coins that are current in Europe, 
„ val 


Month, the beginning of it, how fettled by | 
the Jews, 108. Two forts of months, 109. 
What the Periodical and Synodical months are, 


109. When each month began to have a 
particular name among the Jews, 110, I- 
_ Fercalary month, what, 112. 5 


by the moon, 107. The names they gave 
each month, 110. RO e 
Moriah, a mountain famous for Abrabam's ſa- 


crifice, &c. 74. Sglomon choſe it to build 


the temple on by God's command, 74. 


| Moſes hid after his birth, 25; taken out of the 
Nile, and brought up in Pharao#'s court, 25; 


18 commanded by God to deliver his people, 
25. He leads them in the wilderneſs, 26; 
he divides them into claſſes, according to 
Fethro's advice, 27. God gives him the 
tables of the law on mount Sizai, 28;- the 
people murmure againſt him, 29; hisdeath, 
O. 
ra woods, the uſual places where ſa 
crifices were offered up to the falſe gods. 


374. The mountains o Paleſtine, 67; thoſe 


within the compaſs of Feruſalem, 75. 
Mules, when firſt uſed by the Jews, 396. 


Murder, What was to be done in caſe any body 


was found murdered in the country, 225. 


Ames given to infants, remarks on them, 
234. The Jews had often two names, 


234- 5 | 

Naxarites, who the author of that way of li- 
"op 164. What qualifications were ne- 
ceſſary in order to be one, 164. Nazarites 
by birth, and Nazarites by vow, what, 164. 


Nero perſecutes the Chriſtians, 47; kills him- 


ſelf, 47. 3 1 | 
New. moon, the feaſt ſo called, what, 130. 
Night, how divided by the Hebrews, 105. 
Nitre, what is meant by it in Scripture, 449. 
Noah, his ark, a figure of the Church, 17. 
The names of his children, from whom all 
nations are deſcended, 18. The ſeven com-. 
mandments God 3 Noah, 219. 


O by the name of God, and by the crea - 
tures, how kept by the Jews, 184. 


Oblations, the difference between them and ſa- 


crifices, 150. Several forts of oblations, 

_ 5 
Octavian, Ceſar's ſucceſſour forms the trium- 
virate, and revenges his uncle's death, £ 5. 
iſhes 


remains maſter of the Empire, and fin 


both the civil and foreign wars, 42. 
Offerings, ſee Holocauſt. . 
Officers, or miniſters of juſtice, their function, 

2226: ;; : A 5 


Omer, how offered up at the paſſover, 132. 


Oracle, what place in the temple ſo called, 92. 
Oral Law, ſee Traditions, | | -” 
So p. 


Pine, its bounds, 63; why choſen for 


the incarnation, 65; its different names, 
65; its different inhabitants, 66; its rivers 
and lakes, 66; its mountains, 67 its diviſion 
among the tribes, 68; the great change that 
happened to it, 69; its diviſion by the Ro- 
mans, 69; its diviſion in the time of Ixsus 
CHRIST, 69. See Land of Promiſe. | 
Palma and Palmas, the difference between them, 
262. 
Paradice, its ſituation, 49. 1 
' Paſſover, the etymology of the word, 130. 
The feaſt of it, when and how celebrated by 
the Jews, 130. What the moſt ſolemn day 
of it, 131. They who did not keep it the 
firſt time, were obliged to keep it the ſe- 
cond, 132. No uncircumciſed, or pollu- 
ted perſon, could eat the paſchil lamb, 132. 
We keep our Eaſter according to the full 
moon in March, 499. | 
| | Parri- 


INDEX 


Patriarchs reckoned among ſacred perſons, | 


p. 165. 
| Perl 8 on, 442. | 
Pe&oral, what, 161. 
Pelethite, what it ſignifies, 202, 
Pentateuch, what, 270; why called the Law, 
272 its Author, 272. The Samaritans re- 
ceive only the Pentateuch, as ſacred books, 


+ 1 

reno, when ſolemnized, and how it ought 
to be called, 133. Remarks on the Chri- 
ſtian Pentecoſt, 133. | 

Perfumes mentioned in 
ces made, 456. # . | 

Phylacteries, what, and how enlarged by the 
Phariſees, 237. FVV 

Pigeons, their properties, 405; worſhipped by 
the Mhrians, 405. Pigeons dung, What, 
405, 406. . 

Plants, two remarks on thoſe that are menti- 
oned in Scripture, 420. An alphabetical liſt 
of all thoſe that are mentioned in Scripture, 

„„ èͤ 3 

Points uſed in the Hebrew tongue, 306; when, | 

and by whom invented, 307; may be omit- 

ted, 306. Proofs of their novelty, 307. 
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Prayer, cuſtoms of the Jews relating to it, 
. . „ 

Prieſts, their election, manner of life, and the 

duration of their offices, 157. The manner 
of conſecrating the high-prieſt, 160. That 


dignity was hereditary, 160. Habits of the | 


prieſts, 158. Habits peculiar to the high- 


prieſt, 159. The functions of the prieſts, | 


158. Thar of the high-prieſt, 160. 
Prieſt hood, the offices of the prieſthood given 


by David to the deſcendants of Eleazer and | 
Ithamar, 8. Defects which excluded from 

the prieſthood, 158. Ls * 

Proceedings in criminal caſes, the order of them, 


205. The number of officers, 216. 


Propheſies, the artifice of the Jews to rob us of | 


tome, 320. | 
Prophets, an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of them 

among the Jews, 166. Their writing muſt 

have a double ſenſe, 279. Why the Jews 

don't place Daniel among the prophets, 282. 
Propitiatory, or mercy-ſeat, What, 81. ! 

Proſelytes, of two ſorts, 10. Profelytes of ha- 
bitation, to what obliged, 10. Profelytes of 
juſtice, 11. How received, 11. 


P/zlms, how reckoned among the Jews, Greeks 
and Latins, 283. They are the beſt of pray- 


Scripture, of What {pi- | 


Puniſhments of them whoſe crimes were known 
only to God, p. 207. How many civil pu- 
niſhments among the Jews, 211. Two ſorts 

of them, 212. The manner of whipping, 
and how many ſtripes they gave, 212. Four 
ſorts of capital puniſhments, 212. 

Purgatory believed by the Jews, 243. 

Fytboneſſe, why a name given to magicians, 
378. What was the art of Sauls pythoneſſe, 
or witch, 379. 5 . 


R Allan and Rabbi, the difference between 
them, 167. When the Rabbins firſt be- 

gan, 167. Their pride, 168. Their learn- 

ing, 168. Their quality ot doctor did not 

excuſe from manual labour, 170. How the 

Rabbins were inſtituted, 170. 

Rebekah conſults God, 22. 

Rechabites, who, 165. See Nazarites. 

Redeemer promiſed to Adam after his fall, 16. 
How called by the Jews, 16. 

Religion Jewiſh, cuſtoms concerning it, 183. 


416, | 
Republick, ſee Government. 
Rome, when built, 36. 


188. Sabbath-days journey, 26 3. Sabb ati- 


cal year, 113. l - - 
Sacrifices, where firſt offered up, 374 Why 
the Jews were forbidden to ſacrifice any 
| where but in Jerzſalem, 375. Upon what the 
obligation to them is founded, 138. Sacrifi- 
ces defined, 139. Origin ot them, 129 The 
idea all people have of them, 140. Fuſeb:us's 
opinion of them, 140. What their eflence 
Was, 140. Whence they derwed their virtue, 


be offered up in them, 143. Who were the 


of them, 146. Several ſorts of them, 147. Sin- 
offering what, 148. Treſpaſs-off-rings, Peace- 
offerings, 149. Some other particular ones, 
149. Some proper to certain feſtivals, 149. 


ence between ſacrifices and oblations, 150. 
Salt thrown upon the victim as the prieſt was 
going up to the altar, 145. 
Samaria, by whom built, 37. By whom in- 


— 


ers, 495. 


habited after the kingdom of Judah was de- 
2 2 2 {royed, 


Reptiles have ten different names in Scripture, 


Abbath, how obſerved, 129. ; when inſti: 
" tuted, 105; at what time it began and end- 
ed, 106. All feſtivals called ſabbaths, 187. 
Jewiſh ſuperſtitions in keeping the ſabbath, _ 


141. Thoſe of the law inſtitured to the fgures 
of Jesvs CHRIST, 142. What animals could 


miniſters of them, 146. The time and place 


How they were partaken of, 150 Difter- 
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ſtroyed, 36. The capital of this country, 
in the time of IEsus CHRIST, was Sichem, 
called by way of contempt, Sichar, 70. 
Samaritans, ſee Schiſm. 
Samſon, his ſtrength and death, 33. 
Samuel, his birth, 33 ; ſucceeds Eli and conſe- 
crates Saul, 


Sandal uſed iutesd of ſhoes, 239. 


Sanctuary, or temple, the roof ſtuck with 


points, 99. | 
Sanhedrim. Origins remark concerning the San- 

hedrim which condemned JE Sus CHRIST: 

146. How many judges it conſiſted of, 


201. Its power at different times, 202. | 


Where it fate, 204. The form in which 
the judges fate in it, 201. There were ſe- 
veral Sanhedrims in Feruſalem, 228. 


Saul rejected of God; 33. His jealouſy of | 


David, 34. The opinions of the karned 
concerning his calling up the ſoul of Samuel, 


39. 
Schiſin, the riſe of that of the Samarizans, 178. 


Their opinion of the temple, 179. The 
averſion of the ſews to them, 179. The 
ſchiſm of Alexandria, what, 179. That of 
the Helleniſts, what, 179. That of the Car- 
%%% é TTT | 


1 


5 Scriptures, a form of prayer before the reading 


them, 187. God the author of them, 266. 


They were written by thoſe whoſe names | 
they bear, 267. A general ſcheme of them, 


268. Why called Teſtaments, 269. The 
names, authors, and ſubſtance of the ſeve- 
ral books of Scripture, 270. The differen- 
ces of copies do not deſtroy their purity, 
318. In what ſenſe the Fathers thoughtthem 


Scribe, the origin and ſignification of the word, | 
168. The Corrections of the: Scribes, what, | 


corrupted, 318. The zeal of the Jews to 


_ preſerve their purity, 319. Their artificeto 
rob us of fome propheſies, 320. How the 
_ Scriptures were ſettled by Ezra, and the 


Men of the great ſynagogue, 450. The cauſe | 


of the differences of the copies, 321. Co- 

pies of the Old Teſtament, whence all the 
reſt were taken, 325. Three ſorts of figures 
in Scripture, 356. Several ways of explain- 
ing it, 356. The neceſſity of commenta- 
ries, 364. How many ſorts there are of 
them, 364, Who are the moſt famous com- 
mentators, 336. See Bible, Hebrew, Penta- 
teuch, Senſe. wv AE: 


Sea, the Hebrews give this name to all great 


collections of waters, 66. The Dead ſea, 


66. The Red-ſea, why fo called, 70. The 
Brazen-ſea, where placed in the temple, 80. 
Foſephus's opinion of the form of it, 260. 


Seck, origin and epocha of the Jewiſh ſects, 


170. That of the Sadducees, 171. Of the 
| Phariſees, 172. Of the Herodians, 174. 
The Eſſenes, 174. That of Judas of Gali- 
lee, 177. Why the latter called Zealots, 


177. 
Seed, what the Scripture means by the ſeed of 


Mans 420... - a 
Senſe, the litteral ſenſe of ſcripture muſt be di- 
{tinguiſhed from the metaphorical, 354; the 
uſe and neceſſity of metaphors in Scripture, 
355: ſeveral myſtical ſenſes in Scripture, 356; 
the litteral and ſpiritual ſenſe of Scripture, 
355 ; the anagogical ſenſe, 357; the zropolo- 
gical, 257; the Fathers why attached to the 


latter, 358; the ſtudy of the /zzeral ſenſe 


moſt neceſſary, 359; rules for finding it, 360. 
Serpents, their propetties, 4.10; the names of 
thoſe mentioned in Scripture, 410; Brazen- 
ſerpent, the figure of JEsUs CHRIST, 29; Fie- 
ry-ſerpents, what, 411. : 
Sefterce, what, 246 
Shekel, what, 245 ; its value, 246. BE 
Shew-bread, its figure and name, 82 ; the tra- 
dition of the Jews concerning it, 82; when 
changed, 82. 8 8 
Shitttm-wood, what, 422. 
Sin, what the Talmud ſays of original ſin, 183; 
the Jews make ſin to be of two ſorts, 185; 
confeſſion of ſins, thought neceſſary by the 
Jews, 185; Sin-offering, what, 148. 5 


| Slaves, ſer at liberty, in the year of Jubilee, 


= 128, # | | 
Sodom, its Puniſhment, 21. _ | 
Soul, what the Jews think of its immortality, . 


Shy 3 
Standards, of the tribes, what figures they bore, 
=. 2 „„ 
Stones pretious, the names of thoſe on the pe- 
Ctoral, 435 3 the names of thoſe St. 70% 
ſaw applied to the ſtones of the pectoral, 442 


Stoning, how performed, 214 ; often mention- 
ed in Scripture, 21 
Stuffs, what ſorts uſed by the antients, 449; 
When filks came firſt into uſe, 453, 
Sun, ſee Moon, Month. 5 
Superſtitions of the Jews in the obſervance ot 
the Law, 188; the Jews corrupted by the 
ſuperſtition of the Egyprians, 374; the ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Pagans, 379. | 
Synagogues, their origin and uſe, 101; ſeyeral 


ſorts of officers in them, 162; how called 
| | | by 


INDEX 


by the Jews, 163; hebrew only read in them, 
163; Synagogues publick ſchools, 164; cu- 
ſtoms concerning them, 190. 


F Abernacle deſcribed, 79; its place in the 


the temple ſucceeds it, 88. 


Tabrnacles feaſt of, how celebrated, and how | 


long it laſted, 135. 


Table of ſhew-bread, its place. in the taberna- | 


cle, 82. 
Tables of the law, kept in the Ark, 81. 
Talent, its value, 254. . 
Taliſinaus, what, 392, 485. 
Talmud what, there are two Talmuds, 232. 
Temple built by Solomon, 89 ſucceeds the ta- 
bernacle, 88; its form, 89; Zerubbabel's 

temple, 99; the advantages of Solomor's 

temple, 100; the altar different from mo- 


of the Iſraelites, 95; Court of the Gentiles, 
973 Solomon porch, 97; plan of the temple, 
895 temples of Gerizim and Egypt, 100 ; 
dedications of the temple, 137; number of 


officers in the temple, 156; Captain of the 


 Zemple, 156; the functions of the officers of 


the temple, 156; cuſtoms relating to it, 190; 


bow God was ſerved in the temple, 193. 


Tenths of cattle and fruits of trees how taken | 
care of by the Jews, 152; four ſorts of tenths, | 


152; tenths redeemable, 152. 
Teraphim, ſee Taliſmans. 
Teſtament, ſee Scripture, Bible, Books. 
Tetrarchs, what, 73. 5 
Thanuim, what it ſignifies, 416. 


Theatres, what, 469; the different ſports ſhewn | 


in them, 469; how the wreſtlers fought, 


469; what regimen the runners kept them- 


"ves under, 47th; on 
Theft, the puniſhments of it, 24. 


Tiara, a bonnet of the high-prieſt's what, 162. , 
Tiberius, ſucceeds Auguſtus, 44; what he did a- 
geainſt Pilate, 46; dies, 46; is ſucceeded by 


Caligula, 46. 
Tobias affrighted by a fiſh, 417. OE 
Tombs, cuſtoms relating to them, 2433 how 
carefully adorned by the ancients, 243. 
Tongues Hebrew, ſee Hebrew. 


tent of the Latin tongue, 335 _ 
Trade, the care the Jews took to teach their 
Children ſome trade, | 
Traditions of the Jews, Moſes. their author ac- 


cording to the Rabbins, 227; their true ori- 


camp, 83; the wonders wrought in it, 83; 


Preſent, 237. 


The extent of 
the Greek tongue, 328; the cauſes of the ex- 


gin, 228; the Sanhedrim the true author of 
them, 229. | 
Tranſmigration of ſouls believed and tauzht by 
the Phariſees, 185. 5 
Tribes, the Hebrews divided into twelve tribe s, 
8; Levi not one of them, 8; the Land of 
Premiſe divided among them, 68; ten tribes 
carried into captivity, 36; the tribe of 7. 
dah in captivity 70 years, 37; how the tribes 
were diſtinguiſhed in the Camp, 84. The 


| figures of the ſtandards of the four principal 


tribes, 84. | 


| Tribunals, ſeveral ſorts of them, 200. One in 


every city, 200. Different cauſes were heard 
at different tribunals, 201. Where the infe- 
rior tribunals were placed, 203. The opi- 
nion of ſome Rabbius concerning the tribu- 


nals in Feruſalem, 203. See Saubedrim. 


Trumpets, the feaſt of, what, 133. Why ſo 
dern ones, 94; Court of the prieſts, 94 OY 


called, 133. 
Tufts worn by the Jews at.the four corners of. 
their coats, 237. How worn by them at 


VII of Scripture; the Samaritan Penta- 
zeuch, wherein different from the Hebrew, - 
342. Chaldee Parapbraſes, their origin, 343. 
Their authors, antiquity and uſe, 344. Syriack 
Verſions, 345. Two of them, their antiquity, 


345. Arabick Verſions, 346. Ethiopick, 346. 


Why other verſions differ from the Hebrew, 
zog. Greek verſion of the LXX. its authority. 


322. Its hiſtory, 330. What judgment is 


to be made of this hiſtory, 333. Whether 
the LXX. tranſlated all the O/d Teſtament, 


334. Other Greek verſions ot Aquila, Sym- 
machus and Theodoſion, & c. 335. Latin ver- 


ſions, the Izalick, 336. That of S. Jerome, 


336. The Vulgate, 338. In what ſenſe the 
Vulgate is called Old, and declared authen- 
tick by the council of Trent, 339. Verſi- 
ons into modern languages, 347. Whence 
the differences of the verſions ariſe, 347. 


Victim, the names given to victims which were: 


loaded with curſes, 2 10. See Sacriſices. 
Vifons of the prophets, how to be explained, 
$23, 84, 85. 86. „ 
Uncia of the Romans, its weight, 245. Ho-] 
divided, 245. | 
Urim and Thummim,. Wb 100. 


Mels, two forts of them among the Jews. 


106. The names of the days of the 
Jewiſh week, 106, 
pes Meighis 
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5 "Weights of the Romians, 244. Attick and He- 
brew weights, 245. French weights, 245. 
© "Engliſh, 244. Note a. The difference be- 
tween the Alexandrian and Athenian weights, 


248. The Hebrew weights were made of 


ſtche, 254. | 
Ip pale, what the Scripture means by the word 
Cete, which we render Whale, 394. | 
Witch, fee Pythbneſſe. = 


Witneſſes, how ſworn, 206. They were a 
ſort of executioners, 215. Women and| 


{laves could not be witneſles, 224. 
Vi ves, a plurality of them granted to the Jews, 
226; but denied the high-prieſt, 236. 


Nomen were ſeparated from the men in the ſy- 
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nagogues and temple, 190: 1 
Wool had different names according to its differ- 
ent colours, 452. | 


nord of God is in us, 20. It Ggnifies'the Son 
of God, 1 bh He appeared os Patri- 
Ho 


archs, 20, How he appeared to Alraham, 20. 


World was created by the Word, and for the 


Word, 16. 
* 


Tear of the Jews what, 109. They had two 


ſorts of years, 113. What obliged them to 
be exact in regulating the r years, 112. Each 


ear had with them four beginnings, 113. 
he ſabbatical year, 113. The year of Iv. 


bilet, 113. See Jubilee. 
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